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THE WORKING CLASSES, LANGUAGES, AND THE EXHIBITION 
OF 1851. 


Every one expects a vast concourse of foreigners at the Grand Exhibition ; 
and therefore the place will be, to some extent, a Babel, and to those who know 
no other tongue than English, a large portion of the instruction will be lost.. Not 
but what there will be enough amply to repay every visitor, even if he can 
speak but one language; but still, as we are a thorough mercantile people, and love 
to drive a good bargain, and obtain as much as possible for our money, and as in 
the Exhibition all we can procure will be valuable, it is of great importance that 
we should be qualified to reap aii the benefits which the opportunity may afford ; 
and consequently to know a little of the speech of the strangers who will be 
present will very beneficial. The two chief languages, beside English, that will be 
spoken will be French and German, though no doubt there will be a good deal of 
Italian ; and our object in writing this paper is, to ask our working friends if they 
cannot obtain a sufficient smattering of these tongues to be able to understand most 
of what will be going on? The following remarks are not undeserving of atten- 
tion :-~ 

I. Tue names of a great number of the articles introduced by strangers will be in a 
foreign language ; and therefore the object and use of the machine or invention will 
be to many unknown, and it will be impossible to have an interpreter at every 
stall. The names will be there, and a glance of the eye will give all requisite 
knowledge, if we understand the import of the words employed. On this subject 
we speak feelingly, because in 1849 we visited “ The Exposition” of Works of 
Art, Manufacture, &c., in Paris ; and though we were delighted beyond expression 
with what we saw and understood, yet we feel to this day what a loss we sustained 
in not being acquainted with the French language; and we are therefore anxious 
that as few as possible in 1851 should suffer as we did. Depend upon it, that a 
great number of new ideas will be suggested to the mechanic who has furnished 
himself with a little French and German before he goes to the Exhibition; for 
independent of the mere understanding of the name, the foreign designation will 
awaken in us a great many new thoughts and supply many valuable suggestions. 

Il. Zé will be exceedingly useful to be able to CONVERSE @ little with these foreigners. 
Nearly all of them will be polite; for we are compelled to say that the people of 
other countries are more gentlemanly and ladylike in their behayiour than the 
English. This arises from the fact, that on the Continent good manners are exten- 
sively cultivated, for the working classes have learnt that it costs no more to 
be polite than to be clownish; that there is no need of adding to poverty the 
disgrace of rough, uncouth, and vulgar deportment; and that there is no reasou 
why a mechanic or labourer should not behave as well as a lord, a princess, or a 
monarch, At the Exhibition there will be a large number of these polite strangers 
delighted to converse with us, to communicate to us anything they know, and 
especially to hear us lisp their mother tongue. It will be rather a mortifying 
occurrence to see the good-natured, smiling, friendly faces of these Frenchmen, - 
Germans, or Italians, and to be unable to converse with them, It is true there 
will be the universal language of the countenance, the benevolent smile which 


can be understood everywhere, and which speaks to every heart ; but how much 
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our pleasure would be increased if we could clothe our thoughts in words and 
converse together! | How much information we might thus gain, and what an 
amount of valuable knowledge we might also impart! It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Exhibition should not be a mere silent show-room, but a mental 
feast, in which the intellect shall be enlarged, the heart expanded, and mutual 
esteem generated ; so that when we part we may love foreigners, and the foreigners 
love us, the better for this friendly interview. 

TII. ForrrGN LANGUAGES are not so difficult as many imagine. 'The French is 
easy, and so is the German, and the Italian particularly so. Some are frightened 
at French pronunciation; but this isa mere bugbear. Thesound of the vowels and 
syllables is far more uniform than in English, and much more easily acquired. 
Many foreigners have learnt our language; and yet English must be much more 
difficult to pronounce than French. Horrible tales, also, are told of the difficult 
sounds of German; but these, again, are only ghosts raised by the schools. ‘There 
is hardly a sound in that tongue which is not found in our own. Besides, if there 
were, we ought not to be deterred, because we never expect a stranger to pronounce 
English exactly the same as our own countrymen. If any person should thus 
succeed we are astonished at the elasticity of his organs of speech. 

‘We may further remark, that it is not at all necessary to pronounce every 
word perfectly. The great design in learning a language is, to be able to read and 
converse in it; and if we can talk French or German so as to be understood, 
we have gained our end, and overcome the greatest obstacle that severs man from 
man. Difference of accent or dialect is no detriment to conversation in England. 
The Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire 
man, all speak with a provincial accent, and yet we can communicate our thoughts 
freely. Only think of the English of a Northumbrian and of a native of Norfclk ; 
and yet these men can understand one another. It is true we ought to labour to 
do everything well, and therefore to pronounce with ease and elegance; but when 
this cannot be accomplished, we should not be disheartened, but do our best and 
rejoice, if we cannot speak classically, yet that it is a great advantage to be able to 
talk at all. 

IV. Our own MOTHER TONGUE may be made a key to almost any language under 
heaven, but especially to French and German. 'There are some thousands of our words 
which are common to the Spanish, the Italian, the German, and the French. The 
European languages are only different dialects of one common and original tongue. 
It is very evident that we have all been to the same rich mine, and are using the 
same mental ore; anda little literary chemistry would prove that our speech was 
originally one. We have thus the elements of conversation and friendship in the 
words we use. And the fact that we have made them up into different forms of 
expressiveness is an immense advantage. We have no idea that any one language 
could have been so expressive as the various tongues which are now spoken in the 
world. Why, to read the same poem or history in two different languages is an 
immense advantage, and vastly enlarges our range of thought. A man who could 
understand, read, and speak all the tongues in the world would be the most intel- 
lectual being upon earth. There are treasures of thought in every atom, plant, 
flower, tree, insect, animal, planet, and star, and language is the embodiment oy 
myriads of these ideas in an articulate form ; and seeing the study is so easy and 
so useful, why not engage in it with alacrity and delight? 

V. Cuasszs might be formed immediately, and between this and the middle of 
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next summer a vast amount of learning might’ be gained. In most, places there 
are some persons who understand French or German, and, who. would be willing 
to teach, some for the pleasure of doing so, and others for.a little remuneration, 
Either of these two languages would be a key to the Exhibition; for most of the. 
Frenchmen who will visit us will know German, and most of the Germans, French. . 
A grammar, a dictionary, and a hand-book of sentences, might be easily procured. 
The nouns, the verbs, and the syntax might be committed to memory. Some easy 
work might be read through, and a host of phrases might be learnt, and thus we 
might edify ourselves and delight the strangers with but very little trouble. Shop- 
mates might soon call everything by French or German names ; families might 
accustom themselves to talk in these languages, and thus become familiar with thet 
words and their sounds. We hope that these suggestions will be attended to, and 
that, wherever it is possible, they will be reduced to practice. Several works have 
appeared of late that would greatly facilitate the task of the learner. We haye 
“ French without a Master,” ‘* German without a Master,” “Italian without a 
Master’ &c. &e, The works of Lebahn and Olendorf also contain a fund of easy 
information in German for the beginner; and either of them would give him a 
correct idea of the language, and enable him to read and speak. In large towns 
masters and mistresses could generally be found; and we cannot help thinking 
that many of our wealthy friends would feel it a pleasure to brush up their own 
dead stock of French or German by aiding their neighbours to pursue these studies. 

VI. We may be told that t1mz is wanting; but on this subject we are rather 
sceptical. We all waste a great many hours in the course of a week. ‘‘ Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost,” is as valuable an admonition concerning 
time as bread. ‘‘Take care of the pence; the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
is a good old exhortation of our forefathers ; so we would say, ‘‘ Take care of your 
seconds, and the hours and days will take care of themselves.’’ Some of our 
working friends, we have reason to fear, spend a portion of their time in ale-houses 
or coffee-shops, This might all be saved, and given to French or German, Many. 
aman sends his money, his time, his knowledge, his comfort, and his character 
down his throat, and gets poisoned into the bargain. ‘‘ Redeeming the time,” is an 
important Scriptural hint, worthy of our Heavenly Father, and if attended to 
would have made scholars, ladies, gentlemen, independent folks, and Christians of, 
usall. Time misspent is time lost; time well employed is time “ redeemed.” 

To our young friends who think of changing their lives, we would say—Why 
not cowrt in French or German? Sometimes even lovers have exhausted their 
store of words, and sigh for a subject. What a boon, at such a juncture, a lesson 
in one of these languages would be! and only think what a fortune it would be to 
the little ones, by-and-by, if my blessed wife Mary could teach them to converse 
with the people of France, Germany, or Italy, and to read Telemachus, Schiller, 
or Tasso, in their native tongues! And then it might also prevent her becoming a 
newsmonger, and bringing all the world about her husband’s ears. Many trades 
and callings require very little thought, and the whole time of the shopmates is spent 
in foolish, idle, and sometimes obscene conversation, or in singing stupid songs. 
All these hours might be devoted to what is useful. A new language might be 
learnt; and it would be just as easy to sing in German, French, or Italian, and 
thus impress on the memory a multitude of words and phrases. Our female friends 
talk in their various occupations, and, with a little trouble, might teach each other 
the languages of the.Continent. A game at French or German yerbs would be 
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quite as rational and profitable as a long yarn about Sally Slattern’s kittens, 
Farmer Filthy’s pigs, Squire Nooke’s cook, and Parson Pedlar’s pigeons. But 
enough; ‘‘ where there is a will there is a way.’’ We haye plenty of time to be- 
come a polite, a learned, and a) virtuous people, and, if we choose, may, before the 
Exhibition, wipe away a large portion of the ignorance and vulgarity which have 
so long been our national disgrace in the eyes of foreigners. 

N.B.—While writing this paper, we happened to tell what we were doing to a 
lady, who instantly offered to take a class of operatives, and give them lessons in 


French, to prepare them for the Exhibition. 
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FURTHER FUNCTIONARIES OF THE PALACE. 

Grooms-in-Waiting, and their curry-powder “ Consideration.”—Half-a-score of Illustrious Obscu- 
riltes.—** Seaton, I say /’’—Macbeth.—Sloving calcined in a thousand fires.—A “ Ferrule” applied 
at Ferrol to Britannia, for attempting to rule the Main by private force.—The Roll of Fame, in 
reference to ‘‘ Nota Drum was Heard.”—A Wailing about Waichern.—A Yarn about New Or- 
leans Gun-cotton, with a Twist uncomfortable to the British Lion.—Sexagenarian Lackeys extraor- 
dinary.—Soldierly Sorrows from South America —A Black Key to Whitelocke.—A genuine Chip of 
the Denman Block, and his imputed “ Delusion and Snare.”— The Gentiemen-Ushers of the 
Privy Chamber.—Sir Smith, with many Irons in the Fire.—Memoirs of Marshal Marmont —Zhe 
Gentlemen- Ushers’ Daily Waiters.—Black Rod ; and how he tickles the Public.—One Martin making 
decided Summer in his own Nest.—Grooms of the Privy Chamber.—Major Whipper-in Beresford, 
M.P.—A Harris unknown to Mrs. Gamp.— Counsel for Country Cousins coming for Curiosity to 
London.—A Talk about the Abigails of the Royal Household, and their Misiresses.—Further 
Flunkeyena, Male and Female.—Memento Mori. 


NExtT to the Lords-in-Waiting come the 
Grooms-in- Waiting, ten in number (in- 
cluding two extra), and their salary a little 
under a pound a day each, being consider- 
ably less than the former receive. The 
names of those now (1851) in office are—Sir 
H. Seyton, Bart., Major-General Sir F. 
Stovin, J. R. O. Gore, Esq., Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hon. A. H. Hood, Colonel B. 
Drummond, Lieutenant-General Sir HE. 
Bowater, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. R. E. 
Boyle, Captain Hon. J. Denman, and 
(extra) General Hon. Sir W. Lumley, and 
Hon. C.A. Murray. We are not aware 
that any of these gentlemen have civilly 
figured with sufficient prominence in 
the public eye to render it necessary that 
we should expatiate on their performances 
here at any length. The first on the list 
bears a name of considerable eminence in 
Scottish history, deducing its decent from 
Dougal de Seton, who lived in the time of 
King Edgar, son of Malcom III., and the 
first baronet received his title with re- 
mainder to his heirs male ‘* whatsoever,” 
—meaning lawfully or unlawfully begotten, 
for reasons that were no doubt suflicientl 

cogent at the time. Sir Henry, like all the 
rest of the Grooms but one (who is naval), 
is a soldier, having served in the Peninsula 
with the 52nd, and also in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. The second, Sir F. Stovin, has 


seen still longer and more varied service, 
having served as ensign in the 62nd, fifty 
years ago, in the disastrous expedition to 
Ferrol, in 1800. Ferrol is one of the prin- 
cipal arsenals of Spain. Its harbour, one 
of the best in Europe, is entered by a 
strait admitting of only one ship at a time, 
and is defended by the castles of St, Felipe 
and Palma, the town being strongly forti- 
fiedon the land side. Its vast arsenal and 
dock-yard, founded by Charles III., covers 
nearly twenty-four acres, and comprises 
many magnificent docks and warehouses, 
with a prison for galley slaves, and a naval 
barracks for 6,000 men. In August, in the 
year mentioned, upwards of 10,000 British 
soldiers, under the command of Sir James 
Pulteny, gained possession of the heights ; 
notwithstanding which, despairing success 
from the great strength of the works, the 
enterprise was abandoned, and the troops 
reembarked. 
The General’s conduct on that memo- 
rable occasion, being in opposition to the 
advice and opinions of his officers, was 
strongly condemned in England, where, 
however, the whole affair was speedily for- 
gotten, owing to the far more momentous 
transactions going onin different parts of 
the world at the time. And hence our rea- 
son for now adverting to it. The same 
reason induces us, also, to state, for the 
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benefit of those of our readers who believe | 
that the English flag has never, upon any 
ocrasion, struck to the French, that in 1809 
seven sail of the line were captured by the 
French at Ferrol, about a fortnight after the 
battle of Corunna, to which~ the heroic 
defence of the unfortunate Sir Johu Moore 
(over whose remains Marshal Soult erected 
a monument, in admiration of his gallan- 
try) lent an interest altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the conflict. 
By-the-way, Ferrol and Corunna are only 
twelve miles apart. 

Sir F. Stovin, though he served through 
the Peninsula with distinction, being aide- 
de-camp to Sir T. Picton at Badajoz and Tou- 
louse, had also the ill-luck to belong to an 
expedition quite as disreputable to English 
sense and sensibility as that against Ferrol, 
viz., Walchern, some particulars of which 
we shall introduce here for the benefit of 
the younger reader ; for we have nc notion of 
being bound by the heading of our chapters 
to adhere literally to the comparatively. 
trivial matters we have undertaken to treat 
of, when an opportunity presents itself for 
the timely introduction of more import- 
ant or more instructive details; taking 
care, however, that the latter are made il- 
lustrative of the former. The memorable 
and unfortunate expedition of the British 
to Walchern consisted of thirty-five ships 
of the line and 200 smalier vessels, princi: 
pally transports, and 40,000 land forces ; 
the latter under the command of the Earl 
of Chatham, and the fleet under Sir R. 
Strachan. For along time the destination 
of this expedition remained secret; but 
before July 28, 1809, when it set sail, the 
French journals had announced that Wal- 
chern was the point of attack. Perhaps.a 
more powerful and better-appointed arma- 
mer.t never left the British ports, and none 
ever more completely disappointed public 
expectation. Flushing was invested in 
August, and a dreadful bombardment fol- 
lowed; but no suggestion on the part of 
the naval commander, nor urgency on the 
part of the officers could induce the Earl to 
vigorous action, until the period of probable ! 
success was gone, and necessity obliged 
him to return with the troops that disease 
and an unhealthy climate had spared. The 
place was completely evacuated Dec. 23rd, 
1809. The House of Commons instituted 
an inquiry, and Lord Chatham resigned his 
post as Master-General of the Ordnance to 
prevent greater disgrace; but the policy of 
Ministers in planning the expedition was, 
nevertheless, approved by a subservient 
majority. Still another unfortunate oc- 
currence for British fame, in which Stovin 
was mixed up, was that at New Orleans, in 
1815, where the Americans, under the late 
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General Jackson, making, ramparts of their 
cotton bags, {réptulsed) the, English with 
great loss of men and still greater loss of 
credit, Subsequently(Sir Richard was en- 
gaged in a very successful enterprise, and 
on his own account too, viz., quelling an 
insurrection in the Greek Islands, for which 
he received the order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

It may be asked, what possible fitness a 
man at Sir Frederick’s time of life, and 
after being engaged in such duties, can 
possess for such an office as Groom-in 
Waiting to the Queen? That is certainly 
a question we cannot pretend to answer, 
and perhaps the surprise of the inquirer 
will not be diminished when we add that 
nearly all the Grooms are very old men, 
only two—Mr. Gore (son of Maior Gore, 
M.P. for North Shropshire) and the Hon. 
Captain Denman, R.N. (son of the ex- 
Chief Justice) being.under sixty. Stovin 
is now clcse on seventy--rather late in the 
day, one would think, to dance attendance 
at the door of a lady’s chamber, even 
though she were his lady-liege. Nearly as 
old is Sir EH. Bowater, Colonel of the 49th, 
a Peninsular and Waterlco man, and twice 
wounded in the service. But he isa mere 
chicken compared with Sir W. Lumley, 
who is etghty-two, and has been in the army 
sixty-four years !—the same period exactly 
as the Duke of Wellington himself. Fifty- 
three years ago he helped to suppress the 
rebellion in Ireland; served at Alexandiia 
under Cornwallis ; was at the Cape in 1806; 
received a medal for his services as Major- 
General in command of the cavalry at 
Albuhera ; and otherwise saw quite enough, 
it might be supposed, to induce him to prefer 
retirement instead of mingling in the throng 
of a court, especially as he has a regiment 
of Guards to look after. Of one of the 
affairs he was engaged in we must 
make mention, if only. by way of com- 
panion-piece to Stovin’s memorabilia in 
that line. We allude to Buenos Ayres, 
which, having been taken by the British . 
under Sir Home Popham, July 21, 1806, 
was retaken, after an attack of three days, 
Aug. 12, the same year; and the British 
received another great repulse under Gen. 
Whilocke, who was disgraced in 1807, as 
mentioned in the sketch of Colonel Thomp- 
son, M.P., who there first imbibed that 
thorough hatred of corporeal punishment 
in the army which he has since done so 
much and so successfully to abolish. Con- 
nected with, and forming a portion of the 
operations against Buenos Ayres, on one 
bank of the Plata, were those against 
Monte Video on the other side. This city, 
now the capital the Republic of Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental, was taken bythe British un- 
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der Sir Samuel Auchmuty, but with the loss 
of nearly one-third sof our troops, in 1807 ; 
and the place was évacuated a few months 
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afterwards,; Lumley being engaged both 
there and at Buenos Ayres’ (svhich, latter 
words signify ‘‘good airs’’), but! the 
‘*blasts ’ from them on the occasion re- 
ferred to were the reverse of salubrious. 

The only other ‘““Groom”’ we deem it 
necessary to refer to is Captain Denman, 
and to him only for the purpose of saying, 
that, vividly inheriting all his illustrious 
father’s abhorrence of the slave-trade, he 
has acquired the character of being zealous 
at the expense of discretion, in supporting 
the policy of the African squadron against 
every possible objection, he being a dis- 
tinguished commander in that fleet, and 
having not only executed condign punish- 
ment on the kidnappers of, and dealers in, 
their fellow-creatures on the coast of Africa 
and in the Brazilian waters, but has also sus- 
tained actions at law for his conduct in that 
respect; and has written a great deal to 
show that the maintenance of the blockade 
must finally extirpate the infamous traffic, 
though a vast number of intelligent phi- 
lanthropists contend that force is the wrong 
machinery altogether for such purpose, and 
that it isto civilization of the negro, and the 
cultivation of friendly relations with Brazil, 
we must look for demonstrating that, 
rightly understood, self-interest is the most 
efficient auxiliary to humanity. 

We next come to the Gentlemen Ushers 
of the Privy Chamber, whose duties are 
exceedingly light, and extravagantly re- 
munerated at £200 a year. The names of 
these personages are—Messrs. Master and 
Heneage, the Hon. F. Byng (son of Lord 
Enfield), and Sir J. M. F. Smith, a Major- 
General and Commander of the Sappers 
and Miners, but better known in military 
circles as translator, with military and po- 
litical notes, of the professional work of 
Marshal Marmont, who lost Salamanca to 
Wellington, surrendered Paris to the Allies 
in 1814, when entrusted with its defence by 
Napoleon, and who also evacuated the 
French capital with the Guards in 1830, 
when the cause of his then master, 
Charles X., was borne down by the popu- 
lar will. The Marshal is still alive, occu- 
pied with farming, and is said,to be active 
and energetic out of doors, notwithstanding 
the loss of his arm at Salamanca. Marmont, 
who was made Duke of Ragusa in 1809, 
commanded the artillery at Marengo, and 
was by the side of Bonaparte through 
nearly all his great campaigns; but he is 
better known in history for his treason than 
for his services to his immortal master. 

The Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters, 
are (including extras) six in number, the 
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salary of four of them being £150 each, the 
other two about half that. Their duties 
are sufficiently specified by the title of their 
office, and are very light, each Usher serving 
a month in turn. The Senior Gentleman 
Usher is altogether exempt fromh any duty, 
on the ground of his parliamentary occu- 
pation as Black Rod to the House of Lords. 
This officer is much the same to the Peers 
that the Sergeant-at-Arms is to the Com- 
mons, but is appointed by letters-patent 
from the Crown, and his emoluments are 
very considerable. His deputy is styled the 
Yeoman Usher. They are the official 
messengers of the Lords, and either the 
Gentleman or Yeoman Usher summons 
the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, when the Royal assent is given to 
bills. He executes orders for the com- 
mitment of parties guilty of breach of 
privilege and contempt, and assists at the 
introduction of peers, and other ceremonies. 
The office of Black Rod and Senior Gentle- 
man Usher is at present held by 
Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart., who is also 
Deputy Great Chamberlain. He, too, like 
the ‘‘Grooms’’ we have been speaking of, 
is very old, having entered the navy up- 
wards of fifty years ago, where he saw a 
great deal of service, and was made a Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue in 1848, though he has 
been Black Rod since 1832! He had been 
in Parliament many years for some Irish 
boroughs. His duties in the Peers are 
principally discharged by the Yeoman 
Usher, Mr. James Pulman; and we should 
also have added, notwithstanding what we 
have just said about the Black Rod resem- 
bling the Commons’ Sergeant-at-Arms, that 
there is also a Peers’ Sergeant-at-Arms, at- 
tending on the Lord Chancellor (Lieut.-Col. 
A. Perceval), who had long been a member 
of the Lower House, where he acquired a 
peculiar notoriety from the extremes to 
which he carried his Irish political and reli- 
gious views, which were those of the ultra- 
Orange School. Another Gentleman Usher, 
whose name the reader sees in all accounts 
of the opening and proroguing of Parlia- 
ment, as carrying the crown in a carriage, 
is Sir W. Martins, of whom fame, however, 
makes no further mention than that he 
married a daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Mash, of the Lord Chamberlain’s-office ; 
and hence succeeded, as it were, by a little 
arrangement perfectly well understood in 
well-regulated families, to be ‘‘ Gentleman 
Usher of the Sword of State.” The Assist- 
ant Gentleman Usher is Sir D. A. Gordon, 
Bart., who is also a snug clerk in the Trea- 
sury, but of his antecedents fame also is per- 
fectly silent. 

Next we come to the Grooms of the 
Privy Chamber—four gentlemen, who, when 
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it so pleases either of them, stand at levees, 
and such occasions, in the passages and on 
the staircases, for which they are entitled to 
receive £73 a year. One of these is Major 
Beresford, M.P. for North Essex, cousin to 
the immensely wealthy Marquis of Water- 
ford, and whipper-in to the Conservative 
partyin the House of Commons. Another 
Groom of the Privy Chamber is Sir Thomas 
Noel Harris—a gentleman not undistin- 
guished in the courts of Hymen and of Mars. 
‘He has married three wives, one being the 
Dowager Countess of Huntingdon; and he 
served all through the late war, being the 
person, moreover, who brought to England 
the first tidings of the surrender of Paris to 
the Allies in 1814 by Marmont, as aforesaid; 
joued the army again the following year ; 
ost an arm, and was otherwise severely 
wounded, at Waterloo; retired in 1835, and 
was made Chief Magistrate of Gibraltar, 
whence he returned some years ago, and 
took the office we are now speaking of, it 
being perfectly incomprehensible to us what 
charm there can be in such places for such 
men. 

Besides the ‘‘Grooms’’ we have spoken 
of, there are the Grooms of the Great 
Chamber, ten in number, viz. :—Messrs. 
Payne, Gibbs, Moule, Meynell, Walker, 
Struver, Pollard, Coendoz, Donaldson, and 
Saunders. Their services are rarely ever 
required, even for show; still, they are 
charged £40 a piece to the country, or 
£400 per annum. There are also eight 
Gentleman Ushers Quarterly Waiters in 
Ordinary, with nominal duties, and trivial 
salaries singly, though amounting to as 
much, or more, we believe, than those just 
named, but of much higher rank and stand- 
ing in society. Their names are—S. Ran- 
dall, H. Greville, J. Green, A. Montgomery, 
and E. Hobhouse, Esqrs.; Lieutenant-Col, 
Diggle, Capt. West, and Sir J. Strachan, a 
descendant of the Walchern Admiral before 
adverted to. 

Next we come to three dozen Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber—mere honorary offi- 
cials, of wealth and station, ambitious of 
being thought connected with the Court, 
and to whom this post gives some small 
privileges in the shape of exemptions from 
serving on juries, &c.,if they chose to insist 
on the “ preroyative.’’ We observe on the 
list for the present year the names of three 
Members of Parliament, and some half- 
dozen knights and baronets; but itis unne- 
cessary to particularize them. Then we 
have eight other Sergeants-at-Arms, ap- 
poimted for life, at £100 a year each, with 
fees of one sort or other. The Office of the 
Robes, quite a distinct department from 
that of the Mistress of the Robes, consists 
of Lieutenant-Col. Seymour as Groom; H. 


Browell, Great Clerk; Mr. Wilson, Mes- 
senger; and Mr. Drake, Furrier. All these, 
esp:cially the two former, are very liberally 
paid, though the duties are nominal, being 
in reality performed by the upper menials 
of the palace. 

We now come to a very important class 
of functionaries, male and female, with 
whom it behoves country cousins and town- 
curiosity hunters to stand as well as pos- 
sible, if they would obtain a peep behind 
the scenes denied to the ordinary public. 
We allude to the Inspectors and House- 
keepers of the Royal palaces. The In- 
spector of Buckingham Palace is R. Lyons, 
Esq., and of Windsor, J. Roberts, Esq., 
their salaries being something like £1,000 
a year each, we believe. The Tapissiers, or 
those whose duty,it is principally to look to 
the furniture, &c., are—at Windsor, Mr. 
Butcher; at Osborne House, Mr. Cripps. 
The Housekeeper of the State apartments 
St. James’s is Mrs. Procter, the House- 
keeper being Miss Smith. At Buckingham 
Palace the Housekeeper is Miss Pontet; at 
Windsor Castle, Mrs. Foster; at Kensing- 
ton Palace, Lady A. G. Hallyburton, and of 
the private rooms, Mrs. Date; at Hampton 
Court, Mrs. Grundy; Kew, Mrs. Murphy; 
Osborne House, Mrs. Rymer. The salaries 
of these vary from £100 to £300 a year ; 
but previous to the abolition of fees in 
1846 they amounted to a vast deal more, in 
some cases to as much as £1,500 a year. 
The Housékeepers reside in the house, and 
dine at the steward’s table, receiving 7s. a 
day board wages when the Court is absent; 
so that the situations are much sought after, 
and are held for life. Though the House- 
keepers have of course the control of the 
Housemaids, they have not the appointing 
of the latter, who are all named by the 
Lord Chamberlain; but it will probably 
surprise the reader to hear that they have 
only £12 a year at entering, and never can 
have more than £18, and that without the 
least chance of a pension, for they are not 
what are called warranted servants. For- 
merly their wages were £45 a year, but are 
now reduced to the amount named. When 
the Court is staying at Windsor or Buck- 
ingham Palace there are about 40 of these 
haudmaidens on duty. There are also what _ 
are called Necessary Women, one each to 
the Drawing-room (Mrs. Gough), the Ball- 
room (Mrs. Parker), and the Guard-cham- 
ber (Mrs. Williams), whose duty it is to 
attend upon the ladies in the ante-rooms on 
state occasions, and who make up by the 
perquisites they receive for such services 
for their eomparatively trivial pay. The 
male attendants in the State apartments of 
Windsor-castle, for exhibiting a few of the 
rooms gratuitously to the public three days 
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in the week, are two, Messrs. Sly and Stadd, 
avd receive £80 a year each, being on duty 
from eleven to three in winter, and to four 
in summer, and strictly prohibited receiving 
gratuities from all visitors, who are admis- 
sible on producing tickets, which are obtain- 
able at the office of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and at the various print-sellers, and else- 
where, who are advertised during the sea- 
son. ‘The four Queen’s Messengers are 
Messrs. Rogers, Hill, Sheppard, and 
Chalmers, with the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Private Messenger, Mr. Wakley, the value 
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sure on the frequency of their employment ; 
for, being paid travelling expenses, the more 
journeys they make the greater their remu- 
neration, which, however, is thought to 
average about £350 a year each. These must 
not be confounded with what are commonly 
called Queen’s Messengers employed on the 
public service, and whose remuneration, 
especially those employed by the Foreign- 
office, is very considerable. 

While the foregoing chapter was being 
written, a vacancy occurred in the ranks of 
the Grooms-in- Waiting, in consequence of 


of their situations depending in great mea-| the death of the aged Gen. Sir W. Lumley. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AS IT IS. 


It has been said with as much truth as eloquence, ‘“ Egypt has monuments of 
antiquity, surpassing all others on the globe. History cannot tell when the most 
stupendous of them were constructed; and it would be no improbable prophecy, 
that they are destined to remain to the end of time. Those enormous constructions, 
assuming to rank with nature’s ancient works on this planet, and raised, as if to 
defy the powers of man and the elements of time to demolish them, by a genera- 
tion that retired into the impenetrable darkness of antiquity when their work was 
done, stand on the surface in solemn relation to the subterraneous mansions of 
death. All the vestiges bear an aspect intensely and unalterably grave. Persons 
who lived thousands of years since, remain in substance and form, death everlast- 
ingly embodied, as if to emblem to us the vast chasm, and the non-existence of 
relation, between their race and ours. A shade of mystery rests on the whole 
economy to which all these objects belonged. Add to this, our associations with 
the region from those memorable transactions and phenomena recorded in the 
sacred history, by which the imagination has been, so to speak, permanently 
located in it, as a field crowded with primeval interests and wonders.’’* 

Nor were the feelings manifest in this striking passage peculiar to the writer by 
whom it was penned. ‘‘ Your Majesty,’’ said the far-famed sculptor, Canova, to 
Napoleon, who had invited him to reside at Paris, and as an inducement offered to: 
transplant every work of art from Rome to that city, ‘‘ may take everything that 
can be removed, and after that, there will remain infinitely more to delight and 
improve the artist than all which you have taken away.’ Enthusiastic as this 
observation may appear, it applies with even accumulated force to Egypt. In the 
ruins of that country, which surpass the power of man to remove, there is more of 
art and of history than can be found in the whole world besides. “A temple,” it 
has been said by one of our most intelligent travellers, ‘“‘is the pride of Athens ; 
an amphitheatre the boast of Rome ; but Egypt, from end to end, and from side 
to side, from the mouth of the Nile to the second cataract, is a field of inexhaustible 
wonder and delight to the traveller, } 

Any relics of past.times which could be brought from thence, could not fail 
to be regarded by all the intelligent, whatever were their rank in life, with pecu- 
liar interest. In the infancy of the British Museum, whose rise and progress to 
a certain point we have already traced, the antiquities being few in number, and 
of little value, were considered merely as appendages to other departments of 
knowledge. In 1772 indeed a very considerable assemblage of articles of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, comprising the largest collection of ancient fictile vases—that 
is, those moulded by the potter,—had been purchased of Sir William Hamilton, for 
£8,400. But even then Montague-house was sufficiently commodious to contain 
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all that was accumulated in every department ; while the articles purchased be-: 
longing to the class of antiquities required no increase of the establishment. 

! But-in 1801a large number of Egyptian monuments came into our hands in 
consequence of the capitulation of Alexandria, and these were ordered by the 
King, in the following year, to be added to the British Museum. ~ These memorials 


of far-distant times—these memorials of surpassing worth, were generally of too 
massive a character for the floors of what had been a private dwelling, and a 
large addition to the establishment became therefore necessary ; and had there 


been any disposition on the part of the authorities to delay an enlargement of the 
Museum, it became absolutely imperative on the purchase of the Townley marbles 
in 1805. <A gallery adequate to the reception of both was therefore completed 
in 1807, and a new department was created, by the name of the Department of 
Antiquities. Two advantages were thus added to those already possessed ; visitors 
were gratified and informed by a splendid collection of ancient sculpture, from the 
colossal heads of Egypt to the beautiful and classic figures of Greece and Rome; 
and students in the fine arts were at liberty, under certain proper regulations, not 
only to inspect, but copy them,—a privilege which had not been previously enjoyed 
in this country. To the Department of Antiquities were now transferred the 
Hamilton Vases, already described, together with the coins, medals, drawings, and 
engravings. 

As time rolled on, treasure after treasure was added to the accumulated wealth 
of our National Museum. It was stated by the Townley family in 1814 that there 
still remained in their possession a very large collection of ancient bronze figures- 
and utensils, of Greek and Roman coins, gems, drawings, &c., all of which served 
to Ulustrate the sculptures purchased in 1805; and in that year the House of 
Commons granted the sum of £8,200 for its purchase. 

Tn 1815 the Prince Regent, at an expense of little less than £20,000, purchased 
and ordered to be deposited in the Museum, an extensive series of marble sculp- 
tures, the frieze of a temple which had been dug up at Phigaleia, in Arcadia, and 
are known to be genuine productions of the earlier time of the school of Phidias, 
who stands pre-eminent among the sculptors of Greece. The most important 
accession to the Museum from the time of its ingtitution, so far as the promotion of 
the fine arts is concerned, was, however, the addition of the collection of the Earl 
of Elgin, and therefore called the ‘‘ Elgin Marbles,’’ at the cost of £35,000. It 
consists chiefly of the exquisite sculptures which once adorned the pediments and 
frieze of the Parthenon—the Temple of Minerva, at Athens—a city so distinguished 
as to be called the “ Hye of all Greece.”’ 

Valuable Greek and Roman sculptures continued to be purchased, and other 
objects of great interest and value to be presented. Among these was a collection 
of marbles from Persepolis, presented by Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. R. Payne Knight, 
a trustee of great knowledge, taste, and ability, bequeathed to the Museum a 
valuable series of bronzes, 798 in number, of great beauty of workmanship, and in 
a fine state of preservation. The Duke of Portland offered also to deposit the 
Portland Vase in the Musuem—which, however, though exhibited there, remains 
his property. 

In 1823 the library of his father was presented by King George IV. to the 
British nation, and it was ordered by Parliament to be added to the library of the 
British Museum. It was stipulated, however, that it should always be kept sepa- 
rate from its other books. Its formation was commenced when the houses of the 
Jesuits were being suppressed, and their libraries sold through Europe; during 
half a century little less than £200,000 was expended upon it, and it is probably 
the most complete library of its extent that ever was formed. 

It was pleasant, some years ago, for the visitors to the Museum to be shown into 
a splendid room, of lofty height, of proportionate width, and several hundred feet 
long, the walls being covered from the floor to the ceiling by the works of this 
Royal collection, deposited in proper cases, yet all duly accessible, and having 
every defence that was considered to be required. Again and again have we seen 
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the stranger, suddenly introduced to this magnificent and extraordinary spectacle, 
transfixed with mute astonishment and delight. But, for some reasons—it was 
rumoured the dust created by such a concourse of people injured the books was the 
echief—this library has been closed for some years to the ordinary visitor. « It may 
be*said, however, that to the multitude it was only a splendid sight, and that:all 
the’ use to which the books can be appropriated is secured to the public, under the 
rules by which access is gained to the reading-room of the Museum. are 


, We cannot pause to trace the additions made to this national collection since 
that period, Many of them are of very great value. It must suffice to add. afew 
‘particulars... On the donation of the Royal library, the Government ordered draw- 
ings to be prepared for an entirely new Museum, a portion of one wing of. which 
was to be occupied by this splendid collection. . 


This wing, on the eastern side of the then Museum garden—the garden in front 
of Montague-house—was finished in 1828, ‘The northern, southern, and nearly 
the whole of the western side of a quadrangle, have since been gradually added. 
In 1845 the last relic of Montague-house was removed, and the gallery built in 
1807, as already stated, for the Townley marbles and the memorials of Egypt, was 
removed during the winter of 1846 to admit of the western side of the quadrangle 
being completed. 


“© The principal fagade of the new Museum has recently been finished. It 
presents a singular and striking contrast to the old front of Montague-house, 
which came into the view of the visitor of former days as he emerged from the 
Piazza, into which the door opened from Great Russell-street. For a_ brick 
mansion of a former century, we now look on an edifice of massive stone. A sort of 
French palace has been succeeded by animmensetreasure-house, of which the nation 
may be proud. ‘The order of architecture adopted throughout the exterior of the 
building is the Grecian Ionic. The southern fagade consists of the great Entrance 
Portico, eight columns in width, and two inter columniations in projection. On 
either side is an advancing wing, giving to the entire front an extent of 370 feet. 
the whole of which is surrounded by a colonnade, consisting of forty-four columns, 
and raised upon a stylobate five feet and a-half high. The columns are five feet at 
their lower diameter, and forty-five feet high ; the height from the pavement of 
the front court-yard to the top of the entablature of the colonnade is sixty-six 
feet and a-half, : 

‘0 A Commission has been sitting on the British Museum, from whose report: it 
appears that the buildings in which its vast and invaluable collection is deposited 
have cost since the year 1823 nearly £700,000. The sums which have® been 
expended upon the collection since that period the Commissioners could not learn; 
but the whole since 1755, independently of the amount expended on the building 
Since 1822, considerably exceeded £1,100,000. rath. 
-. Thus then, we have rapidly traced the rise and progress of this national establish- 
ment,;, we should have liked to have lingered repeatedly, but we have resisted the 
temptation to do so, anxious to inform but not to weary our readers. We have 
given them, we believe, the chief particulars which are desirable for them to 
know at ‘the outset; and we prepare now-to conduct them through the various 
departments of the edifice, making such remarks, by the way, as will be likely to 
render repeated visits not only interesting but instructive ; while those who live 
at a distance, and are unable to visit the Museum, may be able to form a clear idea 
ofits character and contents, | 
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~‘“A Galifornia costume is thus described in a letter from San Francisco: “ I have gone through 
puch a transmogrification since I left home, that you would scarcely recognise me. My com- 
plexion is the colour of cinnamon, my beard half a yard long, hair cut close, a South Sea Island 
cap on my head; and ‘a Mexican blanket on my shoulders, blue pants slashed at the sides, with 
# red sash sound my waist—here you have a picture of your friend in the full dress of an 
American on ‘ Change,’ in San Francisco.” . aS ft 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


NIAGARA is the great wonder of North 
America. Though it may well reward the 
traveller for a voyage across the Atlantic 
to trace the windings of the Hudson and 
the lovely lakes George and Champlain, to 
cross the Alleghanies, to visit the natural 
bridge in Virginia, and the mammoth cave 
in Kentucky, to follow the course of the 
Mississippi, or to revel in the magnificent 
scenery of the great lakes and the St. Law- 
rence,—all these united, will not equal Nia- 
gara; ard the tourist will, in comparison, 
have taken his long journey in vain, if he 
have not visited ‘‘the Falls.”” Asit is with 
European travellers, so it is with the Ameri- 
cans themselves. Every man, woman, and 
child considers it a duty to see the Falls, 
and to go some hundreds of miles out of 
their direct road for this purpose is not 
unusual, ‘‘ Have you seen the Falls?”’ 
“* What do you think of the Falls ?”’ is the 
universal question ; and woe to the unlucky 
wight who shall express any disappoint- 
ment, or any difference of opinion about 
the effect produced on the mind by them, 
for it seems as though the national honour 
were involved in the answer. And as every- 
body must see, so everybody must give a 
description; and for the fiftieth or five hun- 
dredth time, the height and breadth are given, 
with the shape of the rock, and the exact 
position of the two cataracts, as though this 
would convey even the remotest idea of 
this remarkable scene. The matter-of-fact 
Yankee, or Englishman, may regard it as 
‘¢ a fine water privilege,” the Frenchman as 
‘une trés jolie chute d’eau,’’ and the en- 
thusiast of all nations may go into extacies, 
and exhaust the vocabulary of high-sound- 
ing words and startling epithets; and, after 
all, Niagara is not described as that the 
reality may satisfy the wanderer’s expecta- 
tions. 

Every tree, stone, doorpost, and window 
in the vicinity bear evidence of this desire 
to perpetuate individual impressions; and 
when seated on a fallen tree, to gaze in 
silence on these images of beauty, an en- 
tranced reverie has been suddenly turned 
to laughter, and I have been brought back 
to consciousness, by reading on the lime- 
stone at my feet that ‘‘Noah T. Nash” 
pronounced it ‘“‘awful!” and ‘‘ Zachariah 
F. Spriggs” “terrific! ” 

The albums kept at the hotels contain 
more lengthened effusions, in the shape of 
limping poetry, and highflying prose, some 
very ridiculous, some extremely coarse, and 
all tending to fill one with wonder that the 
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effect. So Niagara is not and cannot be 
described ; and while myriads come to gaze, 
and go home to journalise, the green river 
madly rushes on, throwing up its columns 
of snowy spray, to be incarnadined by the 
sun’s ray, or spanned by the lunar bow, and 
must, while the world lasts, be seen to be 
rightly understood. For myself, I am by 
no means free from this universal desire to 
write about what I have seen and felt; 
and though I shall not attempt a descrip- 
tion where so many have failed, I cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of recalling the fortnight 
I passed in that lovely spot, and the re- 
membrance that I, too, have seen Niagara. 

We had arrived at Buffalo from the Great 
Lakes, and taking the railroad there, a ride 
of two hours’ duration through the forest 
brought us to the Cataract-house just as 
night closed in. ‘‘Un voyage a faire et 
Paris au bout’? has consoled many a weary 
traveller for all the miseries he may sustain 
on the road, and, in like manner, Niagara 
was my lode-star during a fatiguing inland 
voyage of more than 3,000 miles. Yet, 
when convinced that I was really there, my 
anxiety vanished, and I was even reluctant 
to change my dream for reality; but my 
companion, who had visited the Falls twice 
before, was impatient to renew his acquaint- 
ance with them, and by the uncertain light 
of a crescent moon struggling with heavy 
clouds, we wound our way among the thick 
groves of Goat’s Island. To do this, we 
had to cross a rude wooden bridge, some 200 
yards in length, which crosses the rapids of 
the American fall, the boiling surges that 
rushed under our feet shaking the unsub- 
stantial structure, and covering us with 
spray. Though expressing the utmost con- 
fidence in the skill and knowledge of my 
guide, yet, I think, I was never so fully 
possessed with fear before—more from what 
I could not see than from any other cause. 
Unacquainted with the paths and the limits 
of the spot, I imagined every turn would 
plunge us into the vortex. I was surrounded 
by the roaring rapids, I heard the deep 
solemn voice of the cataract, the ground 
trembled beneath my feet, and through the 
openings of the trees I fancied I saw occa- 
sional glimpses of the white foam; but the 
increasing darkness madeitreally dangerous 
to advance, besides that we stumbled against 
others who were groping their way like our- 
selves, and who made the woods echo with 
their shrieks, thus adding to my terrors. 
Had it been possible to to be alone, which 
it never is in America, I could have sat down 


contemplation of so much loveliness should | in the gloomy forest, contented with the 
have produced no better or more refining | voice and presence of Niagara, but there is 
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no romance in a crowd of sight-seers, and | of the appearance and cause of the Falls, are 
we returned to the hotel and waited for the; extremely amusing. 


morning. 

When we arose, before the world was fully 
astir, and by the cloudless blaze of the 
‘summer sun, I looked upon the clear green 
water of the horse-shoe fall, gliding swiftly 
and peacefully over the precipice, the ala- 
baster foam bursting forth as it fell, while a 
vast column of white spray rose majestically 
and glittered in the sunshine. Close by my 
side was ths American fall, much less strik- 
ing, yet worth the weary travel of many a 
league to see; and at my feet the dark deep 
rushing river, narrowed and compressed be- 
tween the lofty banks, went onits way. It 
was a sight to look upon and never to forget, 
or to look upon and never wish to turn away. 
So full of dignity and repose—so like the 
eternity that is past and that is to come; 
carrying the mind back to the first calm days 
after the flood, when the bow of promise, 
now resting on thatsnowy foam, first spanned 
the heavens, and onward to the end of time, 
when the fountains of the great deep shall 
again be broken up, and a new earth appear. 
The scene is not one of astonishment or 
terror, but of unsurpassed loveliness and 
grace; not fear but pleasure being induced 
by the clear emerald colour of the water, the 
purity and elegance of the wreathing mist 
which for ever veils the foot of the cataract 
and hides its mysteries, and by the deep 
full music of its ceaseless and solemn voice. 
Not the last attractive portion of the land- 
seape is the beauty of the banks, which be- 
low the fali rise perpendicularly on both 
sides, to the height of 200 feet, and are 
clothed with trees and shrubs, principally 
eedar, which entwine their branches and 
roots in most fantastic shapes. Here we 
spent many hours, sheltered from the sun, 
and catching miniature glimpses of the dis- 
tant cataract through openings in the bushes, 
while giant butterflies lighted on the flowers, 
and the golden oriole and an occasional 
humming-bird darted from spray to spray 
of the sumach. Here we were free from 
intrusion, for the masses who visit the Falis 
are generally mere sight-seers, who think 
that. one glance and one run through the 
various attractions of the place are sufficient, 
and who, during the very short stay they 
make, have not. time to explore. For them 
there are the Terrapin rocks and the Tower, 
the various little islands among the rapids 
which are connected with the shore by rude 
bridges, the burning spring where the water 
is to be tasted, and then set on fire for their 
amusement—the various curiosity shops 
filled with Indian work, the museum and 
the camera obscura, which is kept by anegro, 
whose comments on what he sees from his 
convenient hiding-place, and his own views 


But the crowaing attraction of all is the 
great feat called going behind the sheet, an 
expedition not attended with any danger in 
reality, but so fearful in the apprehension 
and execution as to be a subject of much 
conversation both before and after. He was 
a bold man who first entered that blinding 
mist and penetrated through the darkness 
and mystery to the platform behind: the 
falling water, called Termination-rock ;.and 
as you stand above, looking down on the 
hurly-burly, you feel that though the thing 
is done daily, it requires the exereise of a 
faith and courage which many otherwise 
brave men may not possess. The prepara~ 
tions are not of a nature to raise one’s spirits. 
When a party is arranged, the ladies and 
gentlemen retire to dressing-rooms, wlrere 
they divest themselves of their apparel, and 
are clothed in cold clammy oilskin dresses, 
with capuchin hoods, and heavy boots or 
shoes. They look like a party of Carmelites 
in gréen and yellow robes, and are watched 
with great interest by those who are too 
timid or too wise to join them, as they des- 
cend the cliff by a cleverly-constructed stair- 
case, and, scrambling among loose stones, 
disappear in the spray. : 

The guide goes in front, holding the first 
person by the hand, and the rest followin 
single file, linked to each other. The scene 
must be observed to be understood. You 
first encounter a terrific storm of spray, a 
sort of whirlwind created by the rebounding 
of the falling water, and the escaping of the 
imprisoned air, which takes away your 
breath and sight, and you rush madly-on in 
the darkness, on a sloping ledge about 18 
inches wide, holding to a rope which is tied 
for a part of the way to the rock.’ The 
guide shouts encouragement in font, and 
if any one stops, as is sometimes the case, 
from terror or exhaustion, he will jump 
down, and come back to render assistance. 
After passing a considerable distance in this 
manner, you will arrive at a clear space, 
where you-can breathe freely, and look 
against the falling water ; and you will find 
yourself under a kind of gothic arch, formed 
by the curving outward of the cataract and the 
retreating cliff over which it is precipitated. 
This open space continues for many yards 
further. A curious green sort of light en- . 
ables you to distinguish the grotesque forms 
of your companions and the strange cavern 
in which you are enclosed, and from which 
there are no visible means of egress. At 
about 80 feet before you is the overwhelm- 
ing torrent, in colour of the purest emerald, 
and beneath your feet the broken masses 
which have fallen from the overhanging cliff. 
The sound of the water is much less than 
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‘might be anticipated, and is not sufficient to 
prevent conversation; but there is asolemn 
earnestness in the roar of the crashing ele- 
ment around you, which conveys to the 
mind the idea of its irresistible power per- 
haps more forcibly than in any other posi- 
tion. There is also a painful sense of in- 
security, from the exceedingly soft and 
destructible nature of the cliff against which 
you stand, sheltered only by the projecting 
‘masses of rock a hundred feet above. After 
remaining a. few minutes, each visitor se- 
cures a small piece of the cliff as a memento 
of the success of his adventure; and the 
guide, passing in front of the party, leads 
you out through the blinding mist and spray, 
glad to return to the outer world once 
more. A certificate, signed by the guide, 
is given to each of the party, who are hence- 
forth considered entitled to great considera- 
tion so long as they remain in the vicinity. 
_ The scene which, next to the cataract 
itself, possesses the greatest interest and 
beauty, is the whirlpool, about three miles 
below. The river, which above the Falls is 
upwards of a mile in width, is here com- 
pressed into a space of five hundred feet, 
and runs vith amazing velocity through a 
ravine bow.ded by cliffs more than three 
hundred feet in height. In this part of its 
course it makes nearly a right angle, and 
has worn away in the sotidrock an enormous 
cireular chasm several hundred yards in 
diameter. The rapids, instead of dashing 
over successive ridges, scem to be occa- 
stoned by the opposing currents, and the 
sudden compression of so prodigious a 
quantity of water which is forced in the 
centre of the strearyn to an elevation of ten 
feet above the sides. As the river escapes 
YJnte the chasm above mentioned, it forms 
the whiripool, and, after endless circles, 
passes off through another ravine to the 
Jiake Ontavio. Tso reach the bank of the 
stream, wo had tv desvend perpendicularly 
by a rude staircase cut on the face of the 
cliff, sometimes swinging from one tree to 
another, «nc sometimes literally crawling 
on our hands and knees. At the bottom 
we fond ourselves in the midst of confused 
masses of iimestone, and were almost 
deafened by the noise of the turbulent 
stream, which threw up its rich green 
waves, leaping and dancing and falling 
back upon each other, while the foam rose 


are of most fantastic shapes, and we crept 
along among them for about half an hour, 
In search of one called, from an Indian 
legend, the Manitou, which is of immense 
size, while the scene from. its summit is 
most extraordinary. The finest view of the 
whirlpool itself is obtained from the Cana- 
dian shore, where you can overlook the im- 
mense amphitheatre from the top of the 
cliff. In the centre of the waters was a 
vast log, which had been carried round and 
round in the vortex for many days, but was 
doomed finally to be engulphed. A tale is 
told of an Indian woman, whose lover had 
been drowned here in an attempt to escape 
from a hostile chief. She determined not 
to survive him; and, launching her canoe 
on the river, was carried down into the pool, 
where, for several days, she was seen whirled 
round in the magic circle, still singing her 
death-song, till at length the frail bark was 
drawn into the gulf below. 

There are some fine sulphur springs near 
this point on the American side, which 
form most pleasant and health-giving baths, 
and are much frequented. Near them is a 
platform called the Devil’s Rock, worn by 
water, and most probably the site of some 
ancient cataract, if not of the great Falls 
themselves, which many suppose have re- 
treated in the course of ages from this place 
to their present position. Great changes 
have evidently taken place ; the cataract is 
rot what it was, as first seen by the French 
discoverers, and Father Hennepin’s de- 
scription can scarcely be reconciled with its 
present appearance. ‘The cliffs, which are 
a soft, slaty limestone, are constantly 
crumbling, and the tamous Table Rock has 
recently fallen away. Fine specimens of 
selenite, dugtooth spar, and quartz crystals, 
are found here, as well as many curious 
petrifactions. 

The most picturesque views of the Falls 
are obtained from the Canadian side, which 
is on all accounts preferable to the American. 
A few years ago the only communication 
between the two banks was a ferry; but 
there is now a small steam-boat, which will 
convey visitors as near the cascade as. is 
consistent with safety; and very lately a 
suspension-bridge has been thrown across, 
a short distance below the usual ferry. 
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_ Anger.—As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees, and deformeth the face of Nature, or 
as an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth cities ; so the rage of an angry man throweth 
mischief around him; danger and destruction wait on his hand. But consider and forget not 
thine own weakness; so shalt thou pardon the failures of others. 
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HEROISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss H. M. Rartrueone. ‘ ir 


GENERAL MORTIMER. 


In one of the noblest mansions in London, 
surrounded by all the appliances which 
luxtry has invented, and in the enjoyment 
of all that wealth can purchase, sat General 
Mortimer. He had gained his laurels in the 
Wars of the Peninsula, had fought on thefield 
of ‘Waterloo, and had acquired additional 
renown, with high rank and emoluments, 
on the plains of India. Respected at home 
and abroad, an object of interest to stran- 
gers, who constantly sought access to his 
presence, eager to shake hands with one so 
distinguished in the annals of the country, 
and beloved by his family. Yet, on the 
evening in question, a cloud rested over the 
general’s brow, which no music could 
charm ‘away, and no arguments of Mrs. 
Mortimer remove. The reason whereof was 
this—he had an only son, a young man of 
the highest promise as to talents and dispo- 
sition; and it would have been the crown- 
ing reward to the old man’s military aspira- 
tions, to have seen this son treading in his 
father’s steps, and even, it might be, rival 
ling his fame.” But, for the first time in his 
life, disappointment awaited his fondest 
hopes, for Francis Mortimer regarded all 
war as wrong, as well as baneful to his 
country, and utterly unnecessary. No en- 
treaties, no threats, no offers could shake 
his determination not to enter the army ; 
and hence the general sat in moody silence, 
displeased that his wife would not agree 
with him in’ condemning their son, and all 
the more firmly resolved to carry out his 
often-repeated threat of banishing the young 
man from his home, and depriving him of 
his inheritance. All that afternoon had 
been spent in endeavouring, for the last 
time, to combat his son’s determination; 
and additionally had the fiery temper of the 
general been galled, by not only failing in 
his: object, but because he had been de- 
cidedly beaten in the argument. 

A party of friends had afterwards assem- 
bled to dine with him, consisting entirely 
of-old veterans in the service, from whose 
ardour in the cause of war the general had 
hoped to derive some assistance in sub- 
duing the obstinacy of Francis. This mea- 
sure, too, had met with no success; and 
when all the guests had departed, he turned 
to his:son, and said: ‘‘ For the last time— 
and I. warn you to reflect well on all you 
will have togive up, ere you decide—I ask 
you whether you will consent to do as I 
wish you?’’ ‘Father,’ the young man 
replied, ina voice of mournful determina- 
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ad Se 
tion, “I cannot hesitate a moment. i 
breaks my heart to give you pain, and. to 
act in disobedience to your slightest wish, 
but I must decide as conscience dictates; 
and believing, as I do, that war is utterly in; 
consistent with the principles of the Gospel, 
I cannot obey you in this instance.’’. ** Say 
no more, sir,’’ exclaimed the General ; ‘‘ say 
no more, sir; for if you thus persist.in 
throwing away advantages, such as no man 
living, save the Duke himself, could offer 
his son, you may leave my house, and shift 
for yourself. No craven shall’touch ‘a shil- 
ling of my hard-earned money.” But a few 
more words passed, and they were. unavail- 
ing to change the settled purpose of. either. 
party ; and, silently embracing his beloved. 
mother, Francis Mortimer, penniless, and. 
homeless, that same evening quitted the, 
residence of his parents, never to enter it 
again. | ’ L fie 
Bitter, indeed, was the sacrifice which he 
had been called upor*to make, involying. 
the loss of not only the sotietyof his dear. 
and gentle mother, the protectio& and. love, 
of his manly and generous father who,; 
with some faults, possessed many endearing 
qualities, and the abandonment of a bril-. 
liant public career, but obliging him to quit 
the country without daring to make the. 
offer of his heart and hand to one whom he. 
had long loved, and who, he had now too. 
much reason to fear, formed some. other. 
connexion before he could be justified in 
coming forward. His young menacquaint-., 
ances looked upon him as insane to throw. 
away such prospects, and scarcely one of. 
his friends sympathized in the sentiments , 
which led him to pursue this singular line” 
of conduct, although all were compelled. to.. 
respect this singleness of purpose and_ 
manly-hearted renunciation of every selfish. 
or worldly advantage. Ae ate, 
It is not our intention to follow his. 
future steps minutely. Sufficient kas been, 
said to prove that Francis Mortimer was a- 
true hero, and amply did his after-lif¢ fulfil . 
the bright promise of its commencement, 
But years were pasted anee Civil Service. 
in India, in the laborfOus occupation of a. 
humble, poorly-remunerated clerk, and, . 
when failing health compelled him to re-. 
turn to Europe, he found that no change of 
fortune, which might await his, could ever 
compensate for a feeble frame, and the 
biighting of his dearest earthly hopes. 
Strange and unexpected were the mingled — 
tidings which greeted his arrival in Eng, ° 
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land. His father, who never recovered his 
former buoyancy of spirits after the disap- 

ointment of his wishes concerning Francis, 

ad been attacked with mortal illness, and 
breathed his last before his son had landed. 
He had, when he found himself dying, so 
far relented, that his great wealth was 
found to be settled jointly upon Mrs. 
Mortimer and their sons. But what could 
riches avail in consoling Francis for years 
of separation from all who were dear to him, 
for his declining strength, and the marriage 
to“ another of her whom he had never 
ceased to love? A more bracing climatein 


| with his mother he thenceforth resided on 


his father’s estate in Herefordshire, where 
his time was spent in cheering her old age, 
and in strenuous efforts to improve the 
condition of his numerous tenants. But the 
sacred pleasures of wife and children.of, his 
own he never enjoyed; and though. his days 
passed not unhappily since. they. .were 
soothed by his mother’s affection, and: en- 
livened by his disinterested labours. in the 
service of his fellow-creatures, their lone+ 
liness, combined with constant .personal 
suffering and early disappointments,. ren- 
dered him a martyr in the cause of duty and 


some measure restored his health, and! of PEACE. 


+ NINEVEH, IN ITS RISE, PROGRESS, GLORY AND RUIN: 


NINEVEH has of late excited extraordinary 
interest. Of no city of ancient date has so 
much been recently said or written. A 
aad or two on so popular a subject cannot 
fail, therefore,to be acceptable to our readers. 

“The origin of Nineveh must be traced to 
the immediate descendants of the patriarch 
Noah: As the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
a famous province, situated between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, they would 
have to provide themselves with dwellings. 
Had their lot been cast in Palestine, its 
caverns would haye afforded so obvious a 
shelter, that they might have preferred the 
occupancy of these recesses to the trouble 
or toil of rearing any other abode ; but, in 
the plains of Mesopotamia, where they now 
sojourned, other means of shelter and se- 
curity became indispensable. 

“The booth, formed of the branches of 
trees bent together, and covered with reeds 
and leaves, would, most probably, be the 
earliest kind of dwelling; but to other 
kinds of abodes there would soon be a 
resort. “‘The first men,” as Forsyth says, 
‘“were not wandering and ignorant savages, 
although those who wandered from the 
parent stock and ceased to have any con- 
nection with it, generally fell into a state of 
barbarism and ignorance, as in Africa, 
America, and the Asiatic and other isles 
Science, arts, and civilization were confined 
to those who maintained their connection 
with the central stock of the first men, or 
departed in numbers sufficient to enable 
them to exercise and carry along with them 
the subdivisions of art and labour necessary 
to civilized life.’’ 

Tents would therefore be constructed at a 
very early period after the flood, as they had 
been before it, as singularly adapted to pas- 
toral and hunting life. In the former these 
structuresewould be covered with the skins 
of sheep or goats, and in the latter with the 
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skins of the animals captured in the chase, 
Toa later period we must luok: for «more 
elaborate processes, as the removal of the 
hair from the skins, and their being ren» 
dered proof against the falling showers; or 
the spinning and weaving of goat’s hairy 
the work of the women in. the wilderness; 
‘‘We incline to think,’’ says Dr. Kitto, 
‘‘that the patriarchal tents. were-much the 
same as those which we now find among 
the Arabian tribes. These are mostly, of 
an oblong shape, and eight or nine» feet 
high in the middle. They vary in «size; 
and have accordingly a greater or » lesser: 
number of poles. to support them—frem' 
three to nine. If the Sheikh, or Emir, isa’ 
person of much consequence, he may have: 
three or four tents for his own purposes;— 
one for himself, one for his wives, one ‘for 
his immediate servants, and, one: for: the: 
entertainment of strangers. It is: more: 
usual, however, for one very large tent: to 
be divided into two or more apartments by! 
curtains; and this is the model followed:in' 
the holy tabernacle.’’* aos 

Other structures, but not superseding the 
tent, would also be reared. For these the 
plain of Shinar itself supplied adequate’ 
materials. Thus we read that those who 
‘dwelt there said one to another, Go to, 
let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly: 
And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar.”+ Here then, ‘were: 
the common building materials for edifices 
of brick; and recent discoveries’ have’ 
shown that the early settlers erected huge: 
structures with comparative sense. “They 
employed bricks baked in the furmace;/’ 
though less frequently than the Babylo- 
nians in after days. They also employed’ 
bitumen as mortar. And frequently they’ 
lightened their labour by cementing ‘their’ 
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buildings with. common clay, moistened 
with water, and mixed with a little stubble. 
It was. not long after the flood that we 


Witness the appearance of Nimrod, the son- 


of Cush, who was the offspring of Ham, on 
the stage.of patriarchal history. He is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a mighty hunter before the 
Lord;’’ and an unfavourable opinion of him 
has generally prevailed. Itis supposed that 
endowed with vast bodily strength, and dis- 
playing remarkable skill in the chase, he 
became a favourite of bold and daring young 
men, set up for a military chieftain, and 
marshalling his adherents into formidable 
troops, subdued, by their aid and energy, 
the inhabitants of Shinar and its neigh- 
houring districts. Itis plain that the name 
of Nimrod signifies an extremely impious 
rebel ;. and hence it was thought thatit was 
not given to him originally, but afterwards 
as.a characteristic appellation. 

) ‘The beginning of his kingdom”? is said 
to have been ‘‘ Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land ofShinar.”’ Hither. 
to the primitive fathers of mankind had re- 
mained together, no change had passed in 
their outward condition to vary their cur- 
rent modes of expression, and they there- 
fore continued of one language. But in 
attempting to build ‘‘ acity and a tower, 
whose top might reach unto heaven,’’ the 
foundations cf which are ascribed to Nim- 
rod, their language was confounded. The 
consequence of this divine inteposition in 
staying their work, thus graphically de- 
seribed by aningenoius poet of former 
days, Du Bartas:— 

‘“* Bring me, quoth one, a trowel, quickly, quick. 
Ong. brings him up a hammer ; then this brick, 
{Another bids), and then they cleave a tree ; 
Make fast this rope; and then they let it flee. 
One calls for planks ; another mortar lacks; 

They bear the first a stone—the last an axe. 
“One would have spikes; and him a spade they 
-Another asks a saw, and gets a sieve. [give ; 
_ hus crossly crost, they prate, and prate in vain; 
,What one hath made, another mars again.’’ 

Other purposes of Nimrod were, however, 

accomplished; his kingdom ’included the 
Jands of Asshur and Shinar, but the pre- 
cise.seat of his government is matter of 
doubt... Tohim, however, we attribute the 
building of Nineveh; for though this is as- 
cribed to Asshur in the authorised version 
of the Bible, we prefer the marginal read- 
ing, which describes Nimrod as going into 
Assyria and building Nineveh. Among our 
reasons for so doing, which we need not 
now. fully specify, is the more strict ac- 
cordance of the rendering to this effect with 
the Hebrew original, and its agreement 
with the language of the prophet Micah, 
who speaks of Assyria ‘“‘as the land of 
Nimrod.’’* 


* Micah, v. 6. 
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The name of Nineveh is generally 
allowed to signify the residence of Ninus, 
who must have been identical with Nim- 
rod. Its site was well chosen, for it was @ 
f rtile plain ; well adapted to the purpose of 
this chieftain and his adherents, and no 
less so for all those who should sueceed 
them, being bounded on the west and the 
south by the Tigris and the Zab. These 
noble streams covered the land with fruit- 
fulness, while they ‘supplied readily the 
means of irrigation, and at the same time 
those of easy and expeditious intercourse 
with distant provinces. 

The earliest buildings would probably be 
only one story high, and the abode of the 
ruler scarcely distinguishable from that of 
his subjects; but he would soon require his 
residence to accord with his personal ele- 
vation ; it would therefore become in some 
sense a palace. Superstition would also 
give rise to another edifice. Neither the 
sovereign nor his people would be con- 
tent with the idol they worshipped, having 
acommon or lowly abode; and hence, in 
due time, a temple would be reared; it may 
be more than one. 

Other distinctive circumstances would 
necessarily arise. An apprehension of 
danger would lead to the walls being 
rendered massive, to the erection of strong 
military towers, and to the provision of a 

| place of security for the inhabitants in 
seasons of peril. Meanwhile, the men who 
tilled the ground, and those who carried on 
trade, would have to unite in defending the 
town in the event of an assault; but as 
‘hostile incursions were likely to inerease, 
/and violent attacks were actually experi- 
‘enced, a martial force would be organized 


‘with greater or less skill, and the popu- 


lation be divisible into the civil and the 
military. pe 
With an augmentation of wealth, and a 
proportionate increase of numbers and 
skill, would be the extent of the available 
force at the disposal of the ruler of the 
people. Inthe course of time, an incon- 
siderable settlement would therefore be- 
come a great city. Simple means would 
prove effective for the rearing of huge piles 
of buildings, in the absence of the more 
complicated apparatus devised and brought 
into operation by the intelligence and in- 
vention of after ages. A sufficiency of 
agents could not be wanting in such cir- 
cumstances. With an amplitude of space 
and food, the multiplication of the human 
race is absolutely unequalled. The earth 
teems with prolific families. Even in these 
days populations placed favourably have 
been known to double themselves in less — 
than five and twenty years. But in the 


i days of Noahand his descendants, fifteen 
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years would prohably suffice for the same 
result. Such a multiplication at the end 
of five hundred years, would leave a popu- 
geen of no fewer than 34,359,738,368 souls 
Supposing that population doubled itself in 
twenty, instead of fifteen years, then at the 
end of 500 years, it would amount to 
306,024,320 persons. No ailowance is made 
in these calculations for the fact that the 
eight persons from which the numbers 
sprang, were all living in wedlock.* 

.The descendants of Asshur carried on 
the work which Nimrod had begun, and 
these were of an inferior race. ‘‘ There 
is,’ says Mr. Layard, ‘“‘on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, the Shemite, whether He- 
brew, Arab, or Syrian, with his brilliant 
imagination, his ready conception, and his 
repugnance to any restraint that may affect 
the liberty of his person or of his intellect. 
He conceives naturally beautiful forms, 
whether they be embodied in his words or 
in his works; his poetry is distinguished 
by them, and they are shown even in the 
shape of his domestic utensils. 

“his race possesses in the highest de- 
gree, what we call imagination. ‘Lhe poor 
and ignorant Arab, whether of the desert 
or the town, moulds with clay the jars for 
his daily wants, in a form which may be 
traced in the most elegant vases of Greece 
or Rome; and, what is no less remarkable, 
identical with that represented on monu- 
ments raised by his ancestors 3,000 years 
before. If he speaks, he shows a ready 
eloquence; his words are glowing and ap- 
posite; his descriptions true, yet brilliant ; 
his similies just, yet most fanciful. These 
high qualities seem to be innate inhim; he 
takes no pains to cultivate or improve them ; 
he knows nothing of reducing them to any 
rule, or measuring them by any standard. 
As it is with him, so it has been, from time 
unknown, with those who went before him; 
there has been little change—no progress. 
Of progress, however, it may be added, 
there was little need; when the Arab in- 
tellect, under favourable circumstances, 
attained an eminence which has not been 
surpassed. 

** With such agencies at work, and that 
not transiently, but continuously through 
successive generations, what stately and 
gorgeous plans might not be realized? It 
can excite no surprise that Nineveh rose to 
extraordinary magnitude and grandeur. It 
was the natural result of the labours of 
such masses of gifted people. The com- 
mencement of its greatness was probably 
about three thousaud years from our own 
time. Its progress would be proportioned 
to iis native energies. Stretching in length 
along the eastern banks of the Tigris, its 

* British Quarterly Review. 
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breadth reached from that river to the eastern 
hills. According to Diodorus Siculus, it was 
of an oblong form, fifteen miles long, and 
nine broad, and consequently forty-eight 
miles in circuit. Its walls were 100 feet 
high, and so broad that three chariots could 
drive on them abreast; and on the walls 
were 1,500 towers, each 200 feet high. 
Not that the vast inclosure was covered 
with buildings. Like Babylon, Nineveh 
contained detached houses and buildings, 
together with parks and fields, such as may 
be seen in the Hast at the present day.”’ 

This representation of the city by the 
ancient historian accords with that of the 
inspired writer who describes it, as ‘an 
exceeding great city of three days’ journey ;’” 
—tlie reference being most probably to its 
circuit, as sixteen miles, according to Ren- 
nell, is an ordinary day’s journey for a 
caravan. Nineveh is also said to have 
contained ‘‘ more than six- score thousand 
souls that could not discern between their 
right hand and their left;” in allusion to 
young children, who are generally con- 
sidered to form one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation, a number by no means extraordinary 
for a city of such extent. King assigns 
the same number. for the population of 
Seleucia, on the decline of Babylon; and 
London, in 1831; contained not less than 
1,766,560 persons, within a circle with a 
radius of eight British miles from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

It was when Nineveh had reached the 
height of its power and grandeur, that 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, received a divine 
commission to go and proclaim against it, 
because its iniquity had come up before 
God. He was charged to announce that 
within the space of forty days the city should 
be destroyed. But Jonah, aware of the 
pride and false confidence of a city equally 
notorious for its magnificence and corrup- 
tion, shrunk from the discharge of the duty 
with which he was entrusted. He knew 
that the prophets were exposed to insult 
from such as confidently maintained that 
the day of the Lord would not arrive, and 
who challenged God to hasten his’ work. 
He therefore resolved to ‘‘flee from the 
presence of the Lord;”’ but in his flight to 
Tarshish, which he records with an inge- 
nious and contrite fidelity, he encountered, 
with those who were with him, a storm, and 
was cast into the sea. 

Here Jehovah had prepared a great fish 
to swallow him. ‘Till the time of Bochart, 
it was commonly thought to have been the ’ 
balena, or whale, properly so called, that~ 
was thus provided; while he supposed that 
it was the carcharicas, or dog-fish, which, 
though not the size of a whale, yet has so 
large a gullet, and so capacious a stomach, 


/ 
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that one of them, he says, has been found | hear him exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold ! a greater 
to contain a warrior, clad in all his armour. | than Jonah is here.”’ It is not, therefore, 


Others have supposed that it was a shark, a 
species of fish abounding in the Mediter- 
ranean, exceedingly voracious, and in the 
belly of which whole men have been found. 
But the Scriptures leave it entirely unde- 
cided to what. species of marine animals 
this. creature belonged; merely stating it 
was a‘‘great fish,’’ one sufficiently large 
for the. occasion. As, however, Abenezra 
says: ‘‘No man has the power of living 
in the bowels of a fish fora single hour, 
how: much less for a number of hours, ex- 
cept by the operation of amiracle;” and 
as such it is unequivocally recognised by 
Christ himself, when he calls it ‘‘asign,”’ a 
token of Divine interposition, a super- 
natural event, demonstrative of the al- 
mighty power of God. 

. Aroused by this event, Jonah proceeded 
to.the discharge of his mission ; he went a 
day’s journey into the city; he made the 
Divine annunciation, and the King of Nine- 
yeh; alarmed by the prophetic threat, pro- 
claimed a solemn fast and supplication for 
pardon, and the fierce but righteous thun- 
der-cloud of Jehovah’s displeasure passed 
away, leaving the monarch and his people 
utterly unscathed. : 

Against no part of Scripture has infi- 
delity directed its shafts more strenuously 
than the narrative to which we have just 
alluded. In early days Julian and Por- 
phyry exposed it to the ridicule of pagans, 
and men of similar spirit in our own times 
have pursued the same course. Methods of 
interpretation have been proposed, which, 
if applicable to this book, must be equally 
so to other parts of Scripture; and if so 
much hitherto regarded as strictly histori- 
cal, is destroyed, and we have in its stead 
only ‘cunningly-devised fables.” Unless, 
then, we are prepared for so tremendous an 
issue, we, must hold fast the integrity of 
Jonah’s narrative. 

One fact may well induce us to do so. 
The personal existence, miraculous fate, 
and:public ministry of Jonah, together with 
its solemn and widely-extending effect, are 
referred to by Christ himself; * and we even 


yovon * Matthew, xii. 39-41; xvi. 4. 
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rationally conceivable that he would thus 
have referred to an imaginary personage, 
and to a series of circumstances which were, 
absolutely fictitious. If the opposite: be as-. 
serted, then the Queen of Sheba, spoken of; 
in the same connection, was an imaginary. 
personage also, and the portion of the first, 
Book of Kings relating to her, and having» 
every feature of an historical record, shrivels. 
down at onceinto an allegory, Noristhis-all; 
the process, once admitted, must goon, till, 
we have more conjecture instead ‘of cer-! 
tainty, and instead of a light, to which we 
‘© do well to take heed,” the blackness: of; 
darkness. 

Jonah is generally supposed to.have 
flourished in the reigns of Joash and Jero- 
boam the Second, Kings of Israel; the, 
former of whom began to reign A.M. 3163,,, 
the latter died A.M. 3220. Jonah is said to. 
have prophesied * concerning Jeroboam,., 
that he should “ restore the coast of Israel,;”’., 
which prophecy, not now extant, was pro-; 
bably delivered in the reign of Jehovah, . 
the grandfather of Jeroboam, when, the. 
Kingdom of Israel was greatly oppressed by 
the Syrians. So that though Jonah might, 
be contemporary with Hosea, Amos, and. 
Isaiah, he appears to have uttered the -pro-' 
phecy alluded to, before any were deliveréd 
of those now extant in the writings of the: 
prophets. He is, therefore, justly, ‘con- 
sidered to have been the most ancient of all 
the Hebrew prophets whose writings are con- 
tained in the inspired canon. The humilia-. 
tion of Nineveh, which took place in conse- , 
quence of Jonah’s mission, was, unhappily, 
transient, and the outbreak of. iniquity, 
that followed again exposed the people to 
the righteous indignation of the Almighty. 
Hence, Nahum was charged with ‘the. 
burden or sentence of Nineveh,”’, , It: is, 
highly probable that he flourished in one of, 
the latter years of Hezekiah, and that his pre: 
diction was delivered nearly one hundred 
years before its accomplishment. At length 
it was fulfilled in the overthrow of Nineveh 
and the Assyrian power, by the joint forces 
of Cyaxares and Nabopolassor, B.0.,626, 


* 2 Kings, xiv. 25. 


. THE HuMANIZING INFLUENCE OF CLEANLINESS.—A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, 
well-arranged, and well-situated house, exercises a moral as well as a physical influence over its 
inmates, and makes the members of a family peaceable and considerate of the feelings and hap- 
piness of each other; the connexion is obvious between the state of mind thus produced and 
habits of respect for others, and for those higher duties and obligations which no law can enforee. 
Qn; the contrary, a filthy, squalid, noxious dwelling, rendered still more wretched by its noisome 
site, and:in which none of the decencies of life can be observed, contributes to make its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of the feelings of each other; the constant 
indulgence of such passions renders them reckless and brutal, and the transition is natural’ to 
propensities and habits incompatible with a respect for the property of others or for the laws. © 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


Bist ns re ye? 

War has been justly called “The malady 
whieh infects princes.” There is nothing, 
says the truly great and good Erasmus, 
more unnaturally wicked, more productive 
of'misery, more extensively destructive, 
more obstinate in mischief, more unworthy 
of MAN as formed by nature, much more 
of MAN PROFESSING CHRISTIANITY, than 
war: This common misfortune of the 
world causes a suspension of commerce, a 
decay of wealth, an increase of taxes, a 
state of impatience, anxiety and discon- 
tent; multiplies houses of mourning, and 
fills a country with robbers, thieves, and 
violators’ of innocence. The flocks are 
scattered, the harvest trampled, the hus- 
bandman butchered; villas and villages 
burnt; cities and states, that have been 
agés rising to their flourishing state, sub- 
verted; and all places resound with the 
voice’ of lamentation. But none of these 
things appear to enter into the consider- 
ation of ambitious despots. They seem not 
in 'the least affected by 

(° °« The widows’ tears, the orphans’ cries, 
The dead men’s blood, the pining maidens’ groans, 
For'‘husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That are swallowed up in their controversies.” 
bMost of the» brutes live in concord with 
their own kind, move together in flocks, 
and’defend each other by mutual assist- 
anée,’ Indeed, all kinds of brutes are not 
inélined to fight‘even their enemies. There 
aré harmless ones, like the hare. It is only 
the’ fiercest, such as lions, wolves, and 
tigers, that fight at all. A dog will not de- 
vour his own species ; lions, with all their 
fieréeness, are quiet among themselves ; 
dragons are said to live in peace with dra- 
gons; and even venomous creatures live 
with one another in perfect harmony. But 
to’ man; no wild beast is more destructive 
than his fellow-man. 
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‘* Hear it not, ye stars ! 
And thou, pale moon f turn paler at the sound; 
Man is to man the sorest, surest ill.-— Young. 


“View,” says Erasmus, with the eyes of 
“Abie? imagination, savage troops of men, 

orrible in their very visages and voices 3. 
men clad in steel, drawn up on every side 
in battle array, armed with weapons, 
frightful in their crash and their very glit- 
ter; mark the horrid murmur of the con- 
fused multitude, their threatening eye- 
balls; the harsh, jarring din of drums and. 
clarions, the terrific sound of the trumpet,. 
the thunder of the cannon—a noise not less: 
formidable than the real thunder of heaven, 
and more hurtful; a mad shout, like that 
of the shrieks of bedlamites, a furious on= 
set, a cruel butchery of each other! See the: 
slaughtered and the slaughtering! heaps 
of dead bodies, fields flowing with blood, 
rivers reddened with human gore! So deep. 
is the tragedy, that the bosom shudders. 
even at the feeble description of it, and the’ 
hand of humanity drops the pencil while 
it paints the scene.” The horrors of a field 
of battle after the butchery is over are: 
described in the following lines :— 


‘*O’erspread with scattered arms the ground 
appears, 

With broken bucklers, and with shivered spears. 
Here swords are stuck in hapless warriors killed, 
And useless they are scattered o’er the field. 
Here, on their face, the breathless bodies lie> 
There, turn their ghastly features to the sky. 
Beside his lord the courser pressed the plain’; 
Beside his slaughtered friend the friend is slain; 
Foe near to foe; and on the vanguished spread 
The victor lies; the living on the dead! 
An undistinguished din is heard around, 
Mixed is the murmur and confused the sound = 
The threats of anger, and the soldier’s ery, 
The groans of those that fall, and those that dia. 


HOOLE’s’ VASSOv 


ep mre REsTING-PLAcE:—Home is the place of rest, the place which the weary spirit. seeks in 


preference to all-other places in the world. It is more or less perfect as we are more: or less. for-. 
tunate. But it isnot wealth that perfects it. There may be wealth without sympathy. The 
young gentleman may be confined to his bed for weeks in his father’s house, and yet never 
once be visited in his chamber by brother or sister. They hear how he is at the breakfast table 
in the morning, and that is all. They care little about him. He cared little about them in his 
heyday, of health. Sympathy is better than wealth for endearing the idea of home to the mind ; 
and this is especially felt in times of mental or bodily trouble, in times of weariness or bad 
weather, when there is no other mode of spending the time than in forminga part in the social 
and communicative family circle. The pain which is felt when we are first transplanted from 
our native soil is one of the most poignant which we have to endure through life. There are: 
after griefs which wound more deeply, which leave behind them scars never to be effaced, which. 
pruise the spirit.and sometimes break the heart; but never do we feel so keenly the want of 
love, the necessity of being loved, and the utter sense of desertion, as when we first leave the 


haven. of home, and are, asit were, pushed off upon the stream of life. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


Ty the exhibitions of our modern magicians, there is often a moving figure which 
excites astonishment in proportion as the means by which it acts are unknown, 
Let the reader conceive of an astrologer-looking figure, two or three feet in height. 
Of dark complexion, with moving eyes, a mouth disclosing, when open, two goodly 
rows of teeth, and a long bushy beard chiefly of a grisly hue; it attracts the atten- 
tion of every eye in the audience as soon as it is brought forth from its becoming 
cell or cavern, and placed on the table of the magician. Its long and richly- 
adorned robes, over which mystic characters are profusely scattered, are then 
rapidly scanned ; while it cannot fail to be noticed that in the left hand is placedia 
sort of bell, and in the right is a stick with which the drum may be struck. 

The magician now introduces to his audience that extraordinary person, 
Aldebarontiphoscophormio, far renowned for the secrets he ean divulge, and 
desires that distinguished individual most courteously to acknowledge the plaudits 
with which he is received. These are then instantly made to the centre, and after- 
wards in succession to those who occupy the two sides of the room. . 

‘¢ Now, Aldebarontiphoscophormio,’’ inquires the magician, ‘‘can you express am: 
affirmative? If so, let the company see how it is done.” . 

The figure bows profoundly, and partially closes its mouth. 

«“ Are you able,’”’ is the next auestion, ‘‘ to pronounce a negative ?”’ GON 

‘The figure shakes its head, and waves its locks with great energy, and, at the 
same time, shows its teeth, to increase the emphasis of the reply. 

The third question is, ‘‘ Can you count ?”’ 

The figure gives its aifirmative, and strikes on its bell one, two, three, four, five,” 
six, seyen, eight, nine, ten ;—when it is told that will do. 
The magician now comes into the midst of his audience, and, standing at the 
distance perhaps of twenty or thirty feet, the following conversation takes place, of 
which we shall indicate not only the course, but the result :— a 
“Can you tell what this is ?’’—‘* Yes.” | 

‘Ts it hard? ’’—** No.” 

** Is it black ?’’—** No.” 

**Ts it cold ?’’—** No,” 

‘Do I touch it?”—* Yes.’’ The magician has just touched with his wand a 
lady’s white fur tippet. 

Other questions follow, in answer to which various articles are similarly described 5 
and, at last, comes the crowning joke :— £0 

ae you see a lady and gentleman not very far from the centre of the room?!’ ° 
6 Ves 4 a'T 

‘“‘ Are they very fond of one another ?’’—** Yes.” oeeb 

«Was that gentleman the first who sought the lady’s affections ?’—* Na, no, 0 
no.’ Here the shaking of the hand became very violent. t 

‘Do you think she will have this gentleman ?’’—“ Yes.” 

‘‘ Very soon > ’’—‘* Yes.”’ 

«Tell me how many children she will have>’’—The figure strikes its bell yery 
rapidly,—very soon has passed beyond twelve ; and, as it seems to be quite as likely 
to go on to thirty as to twenty, it is told that is quite enough, and it then bows 
acquiescence, +; es A 

There are few persons who would not be greatly surprised at the movements and» 
replies of Aldebarontiphoscophormio, and doubtless they discover no little inge- | 
nuity, In the dark ages, had they been made, the individual who constructed such 
a figure would have been in imminent peril of all the penalties denounced against 
‘¢the black art.” It would have been assumed that such results were attainable 
unly by Satanic confederacy ; but, happily, the light of better days enables men to 
ply their skill in perfect safety, and others to pry unharmed into even their seeming) 
mysteries. , HON 

Another feat of modern magic may serve to reveal the hidden springs which’ 
direct the movements of Aldebarontiphoscophormio. The exhibitor borrows two: 
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half-crowns, and is supposed to place them in a very large tumbler-looking glass 
that stands on a pedestal on the table. These answer questions in the same way, 
by rattling at the bottom of the glass, describing articles pointed to, or held up, 
and are quite as intelligent as to the present circumstances and future prospects of 
the lady and gentleman not far from the centre of the room, as the astrologer him- 
s2l.. The fact is, that the magician. substitutes for the two half-crowns he has 
borrowed, two that. he has previously prepared, to be fastened to long and invisible 
hairs or threads, which descend, sometimes through one of the legs of the table, 
and are worked by a confederate. In order to the full effect being produced, the 
confederate need not see any object that is to be described, for it may be arranged 
that the reply shall be given according to the form of the question. For example: 
**Is itred?’’ referring to a lady’s shawl, may have the emphasis placed on the word 
és, to intimate that it should be followed by an affirmative; while the emphasis 
ce placed on the word ved, may as clearly denote the contrary to the con- 
ederate, 

A bunch of keys have often been held up, while the half-crowns have been told 
to count them; ora watch has been taken from one of the audience, and the 
number of minutes past the hour have been required, and the answer is invariably 
accurate. Still, vision on the part of the confederate working the half-crowns is 
not necessary, for let it be previously arranged that the question shall be, ‘Can 
you tell me how many keys there are >’ and that there should be a pause after the 
word that completed the number, taking each word as denoting one. Then, “ Can 
you tell me how many keys—there are’ would intimate that there were sevei, 
and so of any other number. Again, if a word were taken, as MANsrrep, in 
which there are nine letters, and notwo alike, and a word were put into the ques- 
tion having the letters denoting the number, the answer to be given would be 
equally easy. The strokes on the bell are, of course, made at pleasure, 

‘In like manner, then, the magic movements of the renowned Aldebarontiphos- 
cophormio may be explained. By strings or wires, worked by a confederate, with 
whom an arrangement is made prior to the performance, as to the mode in which 
the questions will be shaped, his wonders may be readily achieved. In instances 
where a complicated mechanism produces similar results, the tact is required by 
the magician, who, knowing when the affirmative or negative is to come, dex- 
terously throws in a question that the reply may be appropriate. 

M. Phillipe had the figure of a harlequin, which smoked a cigar with great 
apparent gusto, and when ‘‘ the weed’”’ was taken from it, blew forth a prodigious 
quantity of smoke. A complicated mechanism must have been required for the 
former, but the action of a small pair of bellows would have effected the latter. 
The writer once saw an automaton, which he was assured would produce both the 
described effects ; but he could not witness them in this instance, as the figure was 
outiof repair. He, however, observed the bellows, and from other arrangements 
of the automaton, had no doubt the information he received was correct. 

M. Phillipe was accustomed to achieve an additional feat. He pretended, at 
least, to put a whistle in the mouth of his ‘harlequin, and then sitting down on a 
chair, and taking a guitar, he played ‘‘There’s nae luck aboot the house,” and 
desired the automaton to accompany him. Harlequin seemed in a tremendous 
hurry to start; hé was off again and again before M. Phillipe was at all ready, and 
when his movements were somewhat arrested, it might have been remarked of him 
as it was of a lady of sufficient pretensions while playing on the piano, “* We take 
no note of time, but by its loss.” At length mending his pace, Harlequin seemed 
fairly to accompany the guitar, and when he had reached the end of the tune, blew 
such a 2—h—e—u—g—h as made everybody laugh at all accustomed to a pleasant ' 
cachinnation. Unless the reader greatly prefers the recondite to the simple, and 
the obscure to the plain, there is no necessity for imagining that any part of the 
accompaniment devolves on the automaton. The effect intended to be produced 
would be certainly attained by the whistle being in the mouth of a confederate, 
There is no reason, indeed,why one of the musicians in the orchestra, not indisposed 
to fun, should accompany the guitar. ‘The appeal is exclusively to the ear; the 
eye has no means of guiding the judgment, and if it had, it is part of the magician’s 
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axt to delude and to mystify the spectator. M. Phillipe was so surprisingly honest, 
that he sometimes began his performance by saying; ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 
am now going to impose upon you, and to tell you a parcel of lies /”” OBI SHS 

“The modern magician avails himself of a great diversity of means to gratify and: 
astonish his audience. Could you deprive him of his marvellous manipulation,’ 
theéfe would be an end of his long series of feats of legerdemain or slight-of-hand.: 
Could you forbid his making some ingenious arrangement, which, in itself ex- 
tremely simple, might be witnessed series of times without any chance of detection, 
you would ‘impose upon him still severer restrictions. Could you prevent his 
appropriation of natural science, the number would then be greatly increased ; and: 
then could you deprive him of all confederacy—of that lady who appears so reluc- 
tantly to comply with his requests—of that gentleman, who looks so innocent as 
“¢a sucking dove,” the mightiest magician of our time might break his wand, and) 
tell.only of wont oii 

cap ‘¢ A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
Marrnew MARVELL. 


PUZZLING A DOCTOR. 
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Dr. .M., an army surgeon, was very fond of a joke—if not perpetrated at his own 
expense ;, and had, moreover, a great contempt for citizen officers, who were re-. 
mowned more for bravery than scholarship. One day at mess, after the decanter 
had. performed sundry perambulations of the table, Captain S., a brave and accom- 
plished officer, and a great wag, remarked to the Doctor, who had been somewhat, 
severe.in his remarks on the literary deficiencies of the new officers —— ”’ es 
»{' Dr, M.,.are you acquainted with Captain G.?” seers 
_ Yes; 1 know him well,” replied the Doctor ; ‘he is one of the new set, But 
‘what, of him >”’ . toh Tes 
.,** Nothing in particular,’”’ replied Captain §. ‘ I have just received a letter from, 
him ; and I will wager you a dozen of old port that you cannot guess in six guesses. 
how he spells cat, ; 
*€Done!”’ said the Doctor; ‘it’s a wager.” 
.s-Well, commence guessing,” said 8. 
“* K, a, double t.”’ 
aaa 
4) Kate,"? 
Jf No 5. try again.” 
8&5 C,.a, double t, e.” 
*5No; you have missed it again.” 
a*¢ Well, then,’”’ continued the Doctor,”’ c, a, double t.” i ar 
off Nos: said S.;.“ that’s not the way. Try again ; this is your last guess. 
, ff i ae) S> h, ta5. ’ 
4 -No,”’ said S.; “that’s not the way. You have lost your wager.” 
| Well,” said the Doctor, with much petulance, ‘‘ how, then, does he spell it >”” 
»4¢ Why, he spells it—C, A, T,’”’ replied S., with the utmost gravity, amid the 
xoar of the mess; and, almost choking with rage, the Doctor sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming— a. 
4‘ Captain S., I am too old a man to be trifled with in this manner !”’ 


Abbe? 


‘ostuumovs.—An Irish student was once asked what was meant by posthwmou 
avorks. ‘* They are such works,’ said he, ‘‘as a man writes after he is dead.” . 

_A REAL CompiimeNt.—Being in London, in company with the Duchess of Gordon, 
Brskihe asked her—‘ Are we ever again to enjoy the honour and pleasure of) your 
grace’s society in Edinburgh?” ‘ Oh!” said she, ‘‘ Edinburgh is a vile, dull place; 
Thate it,” “* Madam,” replied the gallant. barrister, “the sun might as well say-~ 
“There’s.a wile, dark morning ; I won’t rise to-day.” 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Tue fact that many thousands of working men will visit London in the spring and! 
summer of 1851, anxious to gaze upon the wonders of the Industrial Show, and-at 
the-same time to see'some of the permanent sights of the great Metropolis, is now. 
undoubted. Clubs have been already formed in nearly all the towns of England, and. 
every week pence sayed from the earnings of toil are being husbanded to enable: 
the subscribers to meet the expenses of a journey to town when the season comes.. 
The invitation which has gone forth from the Royal Commissioners has thus 
widely been responded to. ‘They have asked the world to come, and the world is: 
coming. - And the task now devolves upon them of seeing that—as far as they have 
power to secure this—the necessary arrangements and preparations are made to. 
provide for the accommodations of the crowds of visitors whom they will have been. 
the means of bringing from east, west, north, and south, to London. ria 
Fears have been expressed in some quarters that foreigners will find themselves: 
bewildered and lost—that meeting here a state of things so different in many respects. 
from that of their own cities, they will need an extensive system of special provision: 
for their entertainment, and a little army of accomplished guides to keep them out. 
of harm’s way. We confess to fears somewhat, though not wholly similar, with 
reference to our own artisan visitors. They too will find themselves in a new 
world, with limited time and a restricted purse; and if they are to be saved from 
imposition and other yexations, it is absolutely necessary that some steps should 
at once be taken by the proper authorities to provide beforehand for their accom= 
modation. . 

_ An inquiry which first suggests itself is—what is being done for the provision of 
lodgings >. Is it known to what extent there will be a sufficiency of beds and) 
house-room? Are any measures being adopted to procure such a concert between 
parties haying accommodation to dispose of, and those requiring it, as will lead to 
an equalization of demand and supply? The Commissioners, some time back, an- 
nounced their intention of opening public registries, and invited lodging-hotse” 
keepers of all ranks to enter their addresses, the nature of the accommodation they 
could afford, and the scale of prices.. The movement was a judicious one; but we 
believe it has not led to any result. In fact, the voluntary registration scheme, ‘as 
far as it has yet been tried, has failed, and the advantages it was hoped to reap 
from this proposal must now therefore be sought in some more positive and active 
interposition of the Commissioners than a general invitation. to. parties to ¢ome 
forward and inscribe their names. ng 

We have this matter so much at heart, that we have given it the most anxious 
consideration, and beg to submit to the Commissioners the following suggestions, 
which, if carried out, would, we think, entirely remove the difficulty we have’ad- 
verted to—viz., that the whole of London should be divided into districts of ‘con- 
venient size; that a well-organized staff of visitors should be appointed to’ each 
district, and that a domiciliary visit should be paid to every house—a printed form 
being left, and afterwards called for—to be filled up by the inmates, with such par- 
ticulars as may be needed. The following may be mentioned as some of the 
questions to be embraced in the schedules, commencing with the general inquiry, 

Is, the oceupant of this house able and willing to accommodate visitors to the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851 > : 

If so, have the goodness to state— 

How many beds you have at your disposal for that purpose ? 

How many of these are in separate rooms, and how many arranged in the same 
dormitories ? 

“Have you the: means of furnishing your lodgers with accommodation. for 
reading, meals, &e. &e. rans 

“State generally the nature of such accommodation and the rate of charges. - . 

‘These are mentioned as illustrations only of the kind of information to be ga-+ 
thered, and the visitors might, in addition, be instructed to report upon the clean- 
liness, sanitary arrangements, &c., of the dwellings they inspect. ‘The particulars 
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thus collected would form the sufficient basis of a complete register, Without this 
every one charged with making arrangements for country visitors will be at sea. 
With this to refer to for guidance, their task would be comparatively a light and 
easy one, ' z 
‘The officers appointed by the Commissioners for this work would, moreover, be 
able to render very efficient service, as a committee to communicate with the 1ocal 
authorities, and assist them in their preparations for the accommodation of the 
various artisan clubs. Such an arrangement would be to the advantage equally of 
lodging-house keepers and of visitors. It would materially assist in promoting 
that very desirable result—an equal distribution of the visitors over the whole 
time the Exhibition continues open. But we urge it most particularly for thesake 
of the working men, who may find themselves, without some such plan is adopted, 
turned adrift in the streets of London, and obliged to put up with any sort of ac-: 
commodation that may happen to present itself—uncomfortable, unhealthy, and 
exorbitant in its charges, though it may be. Amongst the fair and honourable ca-’ 
terers of house-room, there will doubtless be a pretty good sprinkling of sharpers, 
who will be busy on the look-out at the railway stations, trying to catch the un- 
wary, and as the old sign inscription suspiciously expressed it, ‘‘ Take them in and 
do for them.’’ The only effectual means of protection against these gentlemen, 
and the only safe way of securing accommodation that shall be clean, convenient, — 
and economical, is to engage it beforehand, and this cannot be done by men of. 
limited means, unless a proper register is compiled by some such means as we have. 
indicated, and a central committee appointed to correspond and co-operate with, 
the secretaries of local associations. ed Bk 
We bég, therefore, to suggest to the Royal Commissioners, that district visitors | 
should be immediately appointed, and furnished with forms, to be left at every 
house, to be filled up with such particulars as may furnish the data for a Lopeine~» 
Hovset Recisrer, and that these visitors should be empowered to act as a CENTRAL 


Commitree, to make arrangements for the AccOMMODATION OF VISITORS. 8 


CURIOSITIES OF INVENTION. 


The ingenuity ofinventors is evidently on 
the stretch, and many singular products, as 
curious as they are useful, will doubtless be 
the result. Amongst some, the account of 
which has reached us, are the following :— 


SINGULAR PROCESS OF WATERPROOF- 
ING, — A correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle says: ‘‘I forward you a brief 
sketch of a visit paid to one of our inge- 
nious townsmen, who has been allowed a 
niche in the Exhibition of all Nations. On 
Thursday, myself and some others, equally 
curious, called upon Mr. Martin, with a re- 
quest to examine the specimens he was pre- 
paring to forward to London. He has pat- 
terns of every fabric, from the finest open 
lace to the coarse fustian of the mechanic ; 
each appears to be as if just cut from the 
web; not the slightest difference is observ- 
able betwixt those that had undergone his 
process of waterproofing and those thathad 
not; even the most delicate silks are not in 
the least altered, either in colour, feel, or 
smell, except that. they are perfectly im- 
pervious to moisture, the water rolling over 
them as if from the duck’s back or the cab- 
bage leaf. The most extraordinary sight of 
all was to see a piece of open net or lace, 


which had held water for the last month, 
the water rolling uponits surface like a ball 
of quicksilver; and the other a piece of 
broadcloth and fustian, on which was poured 
boiling water, with no other effect than the 
steam passing through it, the cloth itself, 
absorbing not one particle of water.—Iam, 
yours, most respectfully, W. 8.’ —) The) 
Whitehaven Herald, speaking of the above» 
invention, states that ‘‘ the most extraor-», 
dinary as well as the most characteristic 
part of the discovery is, that though cloth , 
of any description, after having been water- 
proofed by Mr. Martin’s process, will resist» 
boiling water, which makes not, in fact, the 
slightest impression upon it, it is not in the 
slightest degree less pervious to vapour-—— 
the steam, and even the breath, passing as 
freely through it as before it was submitted 
to the waterproofing process—thus showing 
its incalculable superiority over the M‘in- 
tosh process, which, by impeding perspira 
tion, is well known to be highly prejudicial, 
to health,”’ pibty st 
REPRESENTATION OF TERRESTRIAL PHE- © 
NOMENA.—We believe it intended to make. 
a globe of immense magnitude, with a cor-' 
responding magnetic axis, attached to great” 
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batteries, by which the whole phenomena of | the discovery. 


terrestrial physics will be exhibited, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopkin’s principles of geo- 
logy and magnetism. The axis is to be 
placed horizontally, supported by centres, 
round which a circular platform is to be 
erected, from which the whole of the surface 
of the globe may be seen as it slowly rotates 
on its axis, the geology, volcanoes, and the 
aurora lights, at each pole, and other in- 
teresting natural phenomena. 


A SEAMLEss Coat.— Mr. J. Goulding, 
tailor and draper, of Beverley, is making a 
coat for the Exhibition of 1851, which is 
nearly without a seam, having no shoulder- 
Seam, no side-seam, no back nor breast- 
seam, and is in every respect a perfect cu- 
rlosity. 

Four Hunprep anp Twenty-stx Day 
Cioox.—An ingenious townsman of Dudley 
is at present engaged in constructing a very 
curious clock, whichis intended for the Ex- 
hibition. The clock occupies in standing 
enly eight superficial inches; the motive 
power is only 28 Ib., and yet the machinery 
is so nicely constructed that it will take 
426 days’to run it down. 

‘TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR.—A philo- 
sophical invention from Whitby appears, in 
the form of a Tempest Prognosticator, whose 
accuracy is said to have been tested by the 
storms of the last twelve months; its in- 
ventor is Dr. Merryweather, The appa- 
ratus is to be exhibited for the first time at 
the Great Exhibition, when a pamphlet will 
be published giving the whole account of 
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The disastrous storm of 
last month was foretold by the Tempest 
Prognosticator, and communicated b yletter 
to the President of the Whitby Philo- 
sophical Society, fifty-one and a-half hours 
before it took place. > 


SENSITIVE INSTRUMENT —An eminent 
engineer in Lancashire, faméd for the vast- 
ness and collossal proportions of his: won- 
drous works, is devoting his mind and 
energy to the production of an instrument 
which it is said will in a moment detect the 
yet unknown inaccuracy of our most per- 
fect national scales, and show, by one sensi- 
tive touch, how the devoted labour, the 
painful sight, and the unceasing study of 
years in obtaining accuracy of division, 
have been misapplied. This machine will 
quickly, palpably, and satisfactorily show 
to us a difference of the 70,000th of an inch, 
and will give us the meaus of producing 
scales of precisely equal length with each 
other. 

Mopex Srockine FrRame.—A beautifur 
model of the stocking frame is being pre- 
pared at Hinckley, complete in all its parts, 
and weighing only one and a-half pounds. 
It is described as a beautiful toy that would 
| not disgrace a first-rate mechanician. The 
ingenious maker has also constructed a 
model steam-engine, an organ, a seraphine, 
and numerous other articles, which reflect 
the highest credit on his ingenuity and 
manual skill, which is furtlier enhanced by 
the fact of the few opportunities of improye- 
ment that have fallen to his lot. 
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Royat Visir To THe Worxks.—At a 
quarter before eleven on the morning of the 
23rd-ult., the contractors of the great Ex- 
hibition building received an intimation to 
the effect that at eleven o’clock precisely 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, 
_ would pay a visit to the works. No time 

was lost in preparing, as far as possible, ‘for 
the Queen’s reception ; but beyond laying 
down a few planks along the muddy avenues 
it was impossible for the authorities to per- 
fect any arrangements. At eleven precisely 
the workmen were gatheredin a crowd about 
the entrance, and the Queen’s carriage 
came up amid loud cheers and other de- 
monstrations of hearty loyalty. This was 
Her Majesty’s first visit to the works, and 
her expressions of hearty admiration were 
frequent. Her Majesty’s attention was par- 
ticularly drawn to the men employed upon 
the transept; and while Her Majesty was 
on the ground the first panes of glass were 
fixed in this part of the building. On leay- 
ing the ground, after a stay of an hour’s 
duration, the royai party were loudly cheered 
by the workmen. 


Her Majesty, Lord Granville climbed to the 
highest scaffolding in the building with the 
object of getting a view of the entire works ; 
other eminent men, in their enthusiasm, 
dared the giddy height, and defied the 
muddy ladders. 


GENERAL Notice To EXuHIpiTors.— | 
We subioin an abstract of the regulations 
which have been adopted by the Com- 
missioners for the guidance of such parties 
as may be intending to exhibit :— 

All packages must be delivered carriage 
paid at the entrance appointed on the south 
side. Every article must be sent separately, 
legibly marked with the following address: 
‘‘ To the Executive Committee for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, Building, Hyde-park, Lon- 
don. From (state country and exhibitor’s 
name). The agent of the exhibitors must 
be present to unpack, and every exhibitor 
or agent will be provided with a ticket to 
admit him to the building for that purpose. 


DECORATIONS OF THE PALACE OF IN- 


After the departure of | DustRy.—It was intended to have had the 
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arms of the different towns painted upon 
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Royal Sappers and Miners are being em- 


siik drapery, in the spandrils of the nave. ployed as clerks under the Committee for 


The offer of the person to supply those 
ornaments had not, however, been accepted 
by the Commissioners ; and we believe it 
is now intended, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Batry,. to have flags of different countries 

laced in the angles of the roof of the nave. 

he defect of the building is considered to 
be its immense nave with a flat roof. Had 
a circular roof been adopted for the nave, 
similar to that of the transept, the building 
would, no doubt, have been one of the finest 
in the world. 


SPAcE.—One-half of the building will be 
occupied with the productions of the United 
Kingdom and its colonies and dependencies, 
and the other by the productions of foreign 
countries. 

Tur Burtpinc.—As many as 2,200 men 
have been employed at a time upon the 
works. The great operations of late have 
been the flooring and glazing. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee took pos- 
session of their apartments on the 20th 
ult. Only one fatal accident has occurred, 
and this was attributable to the careless- 
ness of the sufferer. A number of non- 
commissioned Officers and privates of the 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the Exhibition. 


An Era IN THE History oF GLAZING 
—During one week, at the Palace’ of Indus.o: 
try, 150,000 square feet, including part sof: 
the transept, were glazed. sie slim-s 

it to | oid 

ACCOMMODATION FOR PuBLIC WORSHIB::() 
—The Bishop of London has’ appointed :ao 
committee to consider what measures:should!s 
be taken to provide foreigners and_ other 
strangers with the means of attending di... 
vine worship during the period of the aps), 
proaching Exhibition. ig cee ra 


—- 
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PorruGaL.— It has been currently re- 
ported that it,was not intended to send any ~ 
of the productions of Portugal to the Ex-. 
hibition, We are glad, however, to see that. 
some steps have been taken on the subje t 
by the Government of that country. M 
mecting of the manufacturers and agricul . 
turists of Lisbon was recently held, andsa# 
committee appointed for the purpose) of 
promoting the objects of the Exhibition,’ 
Some regret has been felt, on the part of:the; 
Portuguese producers, that. the: regulations 
of the Commissioners in London, are; such\ 
as to preclude the admission of wines.)so\dus 

DLFOW 
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We-have received several communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 


Exhibition. Itis utterly impossible for us 


to answer them by letter; but we shall ba 


happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages, of; 
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A ScHooLBoy.—The description given in the 
letter-press is the correct one. 


Joun TILLOTSON.—It would obviously be un- 
wise to adopt any one colour for the building, 
where the contents will be of all imaginable hues, 
from white to black. 


Grorce P.—The circular transept roof will 
completely cover the row of huge elm trees. In- 
deed, it would have done so had their height been 
much greater than it really is. So far from their 
injuring the general effect of the building, they 
will constitute a very pleasing object when they 
are in. full leaf. It is intended to construct a 
large glass fountain, playing into a basin of thirty 
feet diameter, in the centre of the transept, and 
we anticipate that the coup d’eil will be very 
splendid. 

A SUBSORIBER.—There can be no mistake 
about the present intentions of the railway com- 
panies., To prevent all misconceptions, the Exe- 
cutive Committee have issued a circular to the 
local committees, in which they say—‘* We beg to 
call your particular attention to resolution No. 2, 
by which you will observe the facilities proposed 
to be afforded for enabling the working classes to 
visit the Exhibition next year are confined exclu- 
sively to those associated in clubs. The expe- 
diency of promoting the formation of travelling 
clubs has thus become a subject which, in our 
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opinion, deserves serious consideration, and! we’ 
request you will bring this resolution before your 
committee, with our earnest recommendation that 
they should use their weight and influence for 
the formation of such associations as shall be ac- 
ceptable to the working classes.” 


X.X.—It is impossible to express any opinion 
as to the probable sufficiency of the funds col- 
lected in aid of the Exhibition, until it is known 
with something like accuracy how much money 
will be received from visitors. ‘The receipts ‘will, 
no doubt, be very large. tN WOBBLE 


A. LAWLEY.—The customs duties will not, be 
remitted. If the goods are not again ex orted 
at the close of the Exhibition, they will be re- 
moved to bonded warehouses, and become liable 
to the usual duties. The following is the official 
regulation on this subject birsinta U 


12, That, at the close of the Exhibition, all 
goods not cleared by payment of duty or: for -ex- 
portation, within a month from the day. of closing, 
are to be removed to a bonded warehouse, nd 
there fall under the usual.regulations; the dis 
posal of such to be recorded in the ledger of thre 
controller of warehousing accounts at the Ex- 
hibition in completion thereof; and undér ‘no 
pretext whatever are goods to be allowed to leave 
the building before the close of the Exhibition,” 
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PENNY LECTURES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND. 


Srr;—The giant cheapness is only now 
beginning todevelop itself. We have a 
penny WORKING Man’s FRIEND—penny- 
a-mile trains, to waft the working man from 
the toil of his workshop to scenes new to 
him—and now, penny lectures, carrying the 
mind from laborious toil to pleasing and 
elevating topics. 


I was. attracted by a bill announcing a 
series of lectures upon various subjects 
_ during the winter months, the admission to 
which was fixed at one penny. JI at first 
imagined that the low price could not en- 
sure anything worth listening to. I, how- 
ever, determined to attend, being anxious 
to ascertain what mental fare would be 
placed before the classes for whose benefit 
the lectures were intended. 

EI paid my penny, and found myself ina 
spacious and commodious school-room, well 
filleds with working men, evidently intent 
upon haying their pennyworth for their 
penny. ° 

°“The‘subject for the evening was ‘‘ Geo- 
logy,“ in relation to Natural Theology,” a 
subject which it might have been thought 
would fail to interest the working man. 
Such was not, however, the case; the 
audience seemed to follow the lecturer 
through the introductory (certainly the 
driest) part of the lecture with great ap- 
parent attention; and, as each of the argu- 
ments adduced by the lecturer was con- 
cluded, they.showed their comprehension 
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“SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS. 


of the whole matter by long and loud ap-... 
plause. ieee cit 

Now, Sir, Ido not intend to weary. by. 
carrying the matter further, except to im-| 
press upon the minds of all working men; 
the importance of establishing and support-., ; 
ing cheap lectures. 

Many good men may no doubt be. found. 
willing to impart such knowledge as they,. 
have in their possession. How easy. it 
would be to procure a suitable building, and 
how very easy for every person to spare a 
weekly penny for sound information! You... 
may thus attract some tap-room frequenter, } 
and give him a taste for knowledge; and, . 
once the taste created it is insatiable, and_., 
will not willingly fall back upon old diet. 

A lecture will at all times, if judiciously 
conducted, carry with it the attention of its. . 
hearers, Tea 

I admire the charge of a penny ; there.is, + 
something like honest independence, about, 
it. There is a something like dependence. 
and charity in free admissions, which. jis, or ,. 
should be, repugnant to the mind of the... 
honest hard-working man. “ 

Working men spend their evenings. in... 
public-houses for company and the inter- 
change of ideas! Now, why not hold out 
inducements such as this of which I have 
written ? It would forward the Temperance 
cause materially, as well as the cause of: 
intellectual advancement, and perhaps add; 
comfort to many a home. ‘ 

CHARLES ROBERTS. 
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others. . Bhs 
’ Presumption and self-conceit will ovcr- 
shadow the brightest attainments. 
Questions of moment require deliberate 
answers.” 
' Silent waters are seldom shallow. 
Speech is the gift of all, but thought of 
few. 
Unfriended indeed is he who has no 
friend bold enough to point out his faults. 
Passionate people, like fleet horses, over- 
run the scent. 
“"Resist not the laws; they are the safe- 
guard of the people. 
~ It is not easy to love those we do not 
esteem. 
»» Ai thousand probabilities will not make one 
truth. 


igre! who’ praiseth himself is a debtor to| He who does not honour his wife dishonours 


himself. 

Chenge of fortune is the lot of life. Gr 
Demonstration is the best mode of instruc-, 
tion. 

Double dealing is the Index of a base index. 

Fugitives fear though they be not pursued, 

Better to slip with the foot than the tongue. 

Decide not hastily, lest passion or prejudice 
sway you. f 

Exalt Wisdom and she will exalt thee. 

Entertain not sin lest you meet its reward. 

All complain of want of memory, but 
none of want of judgment. | 

Cheerfulness and good nature are the or- 
naments of virtue. 16 

Diligence is the parent of science, and 
the dispenser of excellence. : 

Past labour is present delight. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. “Stoo 


MAGGOTY PIE, from gooseberry trees twenty-three times 
A word still in use in Herefordshire, | in one hour, which, at the same calculation, 
meaning a magpie. Shakspeare has | 2mounts to 2,204 times ina week; but more 
maggot-pie, and the word occurs under grubs than one were usually imported each 
several forms. time, Chaffinches feed their young at the 
; rate of about thirty-five times an hour, for 
PENDENT BURG st METS: five or six times together, when they would 
The most celebrated of the pendent! pause, and not return for intervals of eight 
nests is that of the Baltimore starling. One | or ten minutes. The food was green cater- 
of these was in the form of a cylinder, five | pillars. The Titmouse sixteen times-in an 
inches in diameter, and seven inches in| hour. 
depth. It was hung on the extremity of 
the horizontal branch of an apple-tree, and 
was visible one hundred yards off, though 
shaded by the sun. 


A CHARM. 


A young farmer found his means seriously 
reduced. We do not approve of idle for- 
tune-tellers, but it so happened that he met 
with a gipsy, gave her a crown for advice, 
and promised to make it a pound at the end 
of the year should he prove successful. 


“TOH DIEN.”’ 


The Prince of Wales has a badge of 
honour peculiar to himself, in the shape of 
three ostrich feathers and the coronet of a 
Welsh prince, with the motto ‘‘Ich Dien,” 
‘“‘T serve,” which is the meaning of the old. 
English. The allusion is to the Scripture 
verse, ‘*The heir while he is a child dift- 
fereth not froma servant.”? Itis commonly: 
supposed that the device of the feathers 
was originally taken from the fallen King 
“Take,” she said, ‘this little cup, and|of Bohemia, at the battle of Cressy, atid 
drink from it every morning of the water! was then assumed for the first time by 
you must get at such a spring, But, re-| Prince Edward, together with the motto. 
member, you must draw it yourself at five ULTRAMARINE. 


clock the charm will be broken.” sh78 
aa dvekaivats Ultramarine is manufactured from the 


Accordingly the next morning he pro- a ; 
ceeded 15 ah She fields, for the patentee substance called lapis lazuli, or azure-stone, 
It is of an azure blue colour in various 


at the further end of the estate, and spying shatés, and gedérally Wectmmnlien eh 
> =r" 


a neighbour’s cows which had broken } : a as 
through the fence and were feeding on his white or clouded spots. It is opaque, and 
pasture, he turned them out, and had the | 12 Some par ts sufficiently hard to strike fire 
fence mended. ~ But the labourers were not | With steel. Lapis-lazuli is brought ‘rom 
at hand; they came loitering in after their | Persia, Natolia, and China ; it is also found 
proper time, and were startled at seeing | 12 Siberia and Tartary, and it has been dis- 
‘‘ Master”? so early. “Oh,” said he, “J covered in Germany, and among the ruins of 
see how this is; it comes of my not getting | #ome. Some years ago this stone was much 
up in time.” His early rising soon became used for rings, and various ornamental 
a pleasant habit; his walk and cup of | Parts of dress, as it will take a very high 
water gave him an appetite for his break- polish. It Ree ee cut into ornamental 
fast; and the people were like himself | Ves and snufi-boxes; and, before the 
about the farm. When at the close of the | French revolution, it was imported into that 
year he saw and rewarded his nut-brown | COU2’Y from the Persian gulf, for the gh; 
adviser, he felt that her plan, like many an ane of decorated altars. For the making 
admirable invention, was as simple as it | Of ultramarine, those pieces of lapis-lazuli 
aE Mexmicun: were selected which contain the greatest 
proportion of the blue substance. These 
INSECTS DESTROYED BY SMALL BIRDS, are burned or calcined, reduced to a fine 
Sparrows feed their young thirty-six times | powder, made into a paste with wax, linseed- 
ju an hour, which, calculating at the rate of | oil, and different resinous matters, and 
fourteen hours a day, in the long days of | afterwards separated by washing. The 
spring and summer, gives 3,500 times per | powder that is left in this operation, which 
week. Redstarts have been observed to | requires much tin.e and great attention to 

fecd their young with little green grubs! perform, is ultramarine. ih, 
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TECHNICAL WORDS AND PHRASHS, "SAE Baer ask 


In compliance with the oft-repeated request of several of our juvenile readers; We 
shall commence in our next Number an alphabetical series of definitions of the words 
and phrases employed in various arts and sciences. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES, , LANGUAGES, AND THE EXHIBITION 
1851 


Ix our last paper we endeavoured to awaken attention to the subject of languages 
as conhected with the Exhibition of 1851, and showed that a little knowledge of 
Frénch, German, and Italian, would be of great advantagé fo the operatives who 
inay ‘be able to visit the Crystal Palace. Of the three languages the Frenvh will be 
the most important, but to those who can add a little German a larger amownt of 
information of the various people and productions will be available, It should be 
remembered by our working friends that our present great Oriental scholar, Dik: 
‘Lee, was a journeyman carpenter, and that he studied Hebrew while hé worked at 
his bench. We need not tell them of Brown, the commentator, who learnt Greek 
while hé kept his flock; nor of Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith” and 
“Universal Brotherhood man,” whose study of the different tongues of mankind 
séems to have awakened his sympathies towards every son and daughter of Adam. 
It is a glorious thought that the “‘ Ocean Penny Postage” and ‘‘ Universal Brothers 
hood Idea”’ should have come from the anvil and the smithy. While writing 
these ‘words we are listening to a little boy playing on a piano, and singing as a 
chorus to his melody, 
* So a song for the hammer, the old iron hammer ; 
The harhmer shall conquer when swords are no more.” 


And such men as Elihu Burritt, and others of their stamp, are raised up by Pro- 
vidence to illustrate this idea, and at the same time to be models of what all me- 
chanics, operatives, and labourers shall hereafter become. Learned carpenters, 
hatters, weayers, scavengers, and kitchen girls, may one day be more plentiful tliat 
learned squires, lords, or parsons, are now; but then the movement must comr- 
mence with themselves, and we trust that the Grand Exhibition of 1851 will put 
them a step forward in the right direction. 

We last week show ed that the study of foreign languages would be useful at the 
Exhibition. 1, To understand the names of many. of the things that will be 
shown. 2. For conversation. .3. That French, German, Tthitan. &c., are easy: 
4, That English isa key to themall. 5, That classes might easily be formed im- 
mediately. 6. That multitudes of our operatives of both classes have plenty of 
time for these studies if they would only use their spare moments properly. We 
now observe— | 

VII. That the chief thing in learning a language is Memory. Many tell us that 
they have bad memories ; but we are always incredulous on this point. We never 
yet found a person with a bad memory. We have heard those who complained 
loudest cf this defect retail slander by the yard, and almost by the mile. The only 
fault, as some of them confessed, was, that their minds never became sieves except 
when a good thing was to be recollected ; and then, like a filter, they were sure to 
send away the pure wine, and retain the dregs. Some of them were so besotted as 
to lay all the blame upon Adam and Eve, or else upon old Nicolas; but the real 
truth of the matter was, that they themselves had cultivated a vicious taste for what- 
ever was silly, sinful, scandalous, irréligious, and obscene. The ancients used to 
divide man into a body, a soul, and a spirit; and the latter was supposed to be the 
presiding eéifius that ruléd the other two, Every human being has this. spirit 
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within him, and by it he rules his body and his soul; and therefore he Yastuficient 
power, whenever he chooses, to chain down his attention “to any subject;* and 
) attention, be it remembered, is the best friend and help that memory -has.oved [py 
By using our memories we may make them as long as we likes: or; by never 
“burdening them with anything, we can have them as short as we please. Histoty 
‘gives us some marvellous details respecting the prodigious achievements ‘of memory, 
It-is said that the Druids, the ancient inhabitants of our island, kept‘ all-their 
“history, their philosophy, their poetry, and their religion treasuredup:in their 
memories ; and it is the opinion of many that Homer had the eight-and-forty books 
of the ‘‘Iliad’’ and of the ‘‘ Odessy’’ by heart, and could repeat:themverdutim ; 
and indeed some have asserted that they were not written until Jong’: after; his 
time. Now, when it is remembered, that these books contain each about.eight 
hundred hexameter lines on an average, we may form some idea of what. the 
human mind is capable. We have heard of a girl who could repeat, the whole 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelations; of a gentleman who could give ‘the whole 
contents of a newspaper, after reading it through but once; and of a minister ‘who 
had learnt by heart Johnson’s Dictionary from enone to end, These facts 
show us what might be done ; and we are certain that hundreds of our operatives, 
if they chose, might, before next June, commit to memory any. moderately sized 
French or German grammar, and the whole of a French or German dictionary. 
would be only to learn a certain number of words and pages eyery day, and. t 
task would be accomplished. It might seem hard at first ; but use would soon 
make the lessoneasy. And the advantages of such a host of ‘penutital words, and 
of the mental power and energy that would thus be gained, are beyond calculation. 
We do therefore hope that our young men and women especially will enter. on 
this work, and resolve that, instead of allowing their time, talents, and mental 
powers to be frittered away for nothing, or for next to nothing, they will determine 
to store their memories with useful knowledge, and thus bless themselves and the 
age, and wipe away from England the reproach of being inhabited by a race of 
barbarian mechanics, labourers, and clowns. The books would cost but little, and 
the money unnecessarily spent in drink, ribbons, &c., would procure a capital 
library ; and our female friends should especially recollect that a head with nothing 
in it, though loaded with flowers and feathers of every hue, is as empty as ever. 
An ounce of good sense in the soul is worth all the finery in the wardrobe: bi “a 
Turkish princess, and all the gold in the mines of California. Ot 


VIII. What a great advantage it would be for READING and MENTAL IMPROVEMENT, 
to have some knowledge of French and German. Our field of study would be 
vastly enlarged. We should understand our own language better, and have access 
to the treasures of wisdom which foreigners have collected. What valuable 
treatises on arithmetic, chemistry, mechanics, &c. &c., are found in these tongues ; 
and what splendid poetry ; and yet we voluntarily, from the love of ease, drink, 
finery, and folly, shut ourselves out from more than half of the wisdom and know- | 
ledge that Providence has placed within our reach. Hence we continue ignorant, 
proud, and clownish ; and, seeing we know scarcely anything, imagine we are as 
‘wise as Solomon, For one of the disadvantages of ill-informed people i is, that, be- 
cause they know nothing, they bless themselves that mer. are pet: with 
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And men we hope that a time is coming when it, will be as. common 1 : take. 
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trip tor Panis; Cologne, or up the Rhine, as it is now to run to Whaddon, ati. will be 

performed ‘with ‘such little cost, that every industrious and economical mechanic 
will have it in his power to visit the Continent, and take his wife with him. But:it 
»should:-bexemembered that half the pleasure and profit of going abroad is lost, if we 
~do:ndét understand the language of the people. We look each other stupidly in.the 
face; and-are barbarians to them, and they are barbarians tous. We are-not.only 
rtongiié-tied, but our souls are fettered, and the free intercourse of mind with mind, 
gd heart'with heart, is thus prevented. It is in our power to sweep from the 
-éarth the curse of Babel: indeed, we have a divine injunction to do so; for when 
.thé Saviour commands us ‘‘to preach the Gospel to every creature,’’ he ie ue? 
ace 19 that we should learn all the languages of mankind. 


Bib & The people of other countries, especially on the Continent, learn two or three 
“languages, and why should not we? For if we are not prepared to yield to them i in 
“physical strength or martial prowess, why succumb to them in mental power and 
“acquirements ? ? An Englishman’s tongue is as supple and as glib asa Frenchman’s 
or ‘German’s. All organs of speech are made on the same principle. If they are 

spoiled, it is by education. Men and women were made to be universal talkers, 
ad the English are no exception to the rule. And then our mental powers, and 
-ponsequently our memories, are just as strong, perhaps even stronger, than theirs, 
for our temperate climate is a great auxiliary to our nerves, brain, and intellectual 
or ets caeal. It would be, therefore, just as easy for all Englishmen and English- 
“women to learn several languages, as for the people on the Continent to do so. We 
~ trust that the time is coming when the strife of arms shall cease for ever—when 
martial ambition shall be ety aaa by every one—and that, in their stead, there 
/ “shall be an intellectual and moral rivalry, by which not only individuals but nations 
“shal ‘6 provoke one another to love and good works ;”” and that among other pur- 
Suits, the study of each other’s eotaee shall be an object of profitable emulation. 


Lastly. A time is fast coming when cheap trains will bring over a vast concourse 
of f.reigners to our shores, and there will be a great demand for policemen, rail- 
way clerks, waiters, shopmen, servants, &c., who can speak the languages of the 
Continent; therefore those who thus labour in acquiring the tongues of these 
“strangers will not only be sure of employment, but will command higher wages 
.than.others. A German on the Continent said to me :—‘‘ We cannot travel ,in 

your country, for there are so few who can understand us. In some Places we 
cannot get a railway ticket or a meal. No one can give us any direction.” It 
"really would be a good commercial speculation to open French and German schools 
_ everywhere. Our country is looked upon as a civil, political, and religious prodigy ; 
“and then its scenery and its ruins have immense attractions, and if our neighbours 
‘knew that in every town and village they could be understood, we should amazingly 
increase our trade from visitors alone. 
__ Thus viewing the matter however we may, the study of foreign languages be- 
comes a matter of great importance ; and knowing the talents and facilities of our 
_working friends for entering upon these pursuits, and the immense advantages, 
commercially, intellectually, and morally, which they would derive from them, 
d and . the. increased amount of pleasure which they would realize, we have en- 
 deavoured to press the study upon their attention ; and hope that the Exhibition 
ae 1851 will be of far wider and more extensive beuefit than its most sanguine 
ends have as yet anticipated. - 


DISCOVERY OF THE RUINS OF NINEVEH... 


Tr is difficult to réalize the complete fulfil- 
ment. of the prophecy of Nahum, in the 
entire destructicn of Nineveh, ‘‘ the Queen 
ef Nations.”’ Not only was that e:ty anni- 
hilated, but even the memory of its site had 
passed: away. So completely Jost was it, 
that some placed it on the left, some on the 
right bank of the Tigris, and some ev.n on 
the Euphrates. Referring to the early part 
of the seventh century, Gibbon says—“ Tne 
city, and even ruins of the city, had the 
long since disappeared. The vacant space 
afforded a spacious fie!d for the operatiuns 
of the two armies”—those of Heraclius and 
Rhazates. Xenophon, in hisaccount of the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus, in which 
the historian himself took a part, found 
the place a waste. So it was known to be 
in after-years, until even the place where 
Nimeveh arose in all its grandeur, and 
thronged by its living and ardent multi- 
tudes, became a question of debate, 

Whose voice, then, uttered the words :— 
‘¢ With an overflowing torrent will he make 
a full end of her place ; 

And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 

What do ye meditate against Jehovah ? 

He will make a full end : 

Not the second time shall the calamity 
come ?”” 

But not thus unknown was Nineveh to 
remain, either as to its site or its former 
state. About thirty years ago Mr, Rich, 
engaged in the Briti-h Consulate at Bag- 
dad, was led to examine the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, of which he favoured the world 
with an interesting account. His atteu- 
tion was sub-equently directed to the huge 
mounds of earth opposite Mosul, on the 
banks of the Tigris. 8 metime befvre a 
sculpture had been exhumed there, but it 
had been destroyed by the Mahommedans, 
as ** one of the ido's ef the infidels,” 

A knowledge of this fact stimulated his 
disposition to resea ch, and he examined 
some ofthe mounds; but fray ments of pottery, 
a smali stone chair, and afew bricks also 
were obtain d, which, however interesting 
in themselves, seemed but a poor re ward for 
his anxi: ty and toil. He noted the circum 
ference of the largest mound of the group— 
it was 7,690 feet,—but he had no idea what- 
ever of its contents. With the product of 
his labours he returned to this country. 
These relics of by-gove ages were subse- 
quently placed in the British Museum, but 
the only collection of Assyrian antiquities 
“n Europe, including the remains of Baby- 
*-on as well as Nineveh, was enclosed in a 
box of three feet square. 

An entirely new light has been cast on 
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the neighbourhood of Mésul, by thé recent 
discoveries and works of Mr. Layardjedm 
1840 he compieted a pilgrimage thro 
Asia Minor and Syria, by visiting what had 
been proved to be the remains of Babylon 
and Nineveh. He entered Mosul; and 
visited the extensive .remains).on the left 
bank of the Tigris. In company with Mr, 
Ainsworth, he explored the mound’ of 
Kalah Sherghat, a vast ruin on the Tigris,’ 
fifty miles below the junction with the: Zab, 
On his way thither, and near the Arab 
village of Hammum Ali, he saw the vestiges 
of an ancient city, From an ar'ificial,emi- 
nence he observed over a line of lofty 
mounds one of a pyramidical form, rising 
high above the rest, *f This was the pyra- 
mid which Xenophon had d:s¢éribed, and 
near which the ten thousand had , en- 
camped: the ruins around it were those 
which the Greek general saw twenty-two 
centuries before, and which were even then, 
the remains o! an anezent city.”’ In tne vast, 
mass of ruins at Kalah Shergat, Mr. Layard 
discovered a few fragments of pottery and 
inscribed bricks, but he vainly sought: for 
figures carved in black stone, which, accord- 
ing to Arab traditien, existed among the 
ruins. * . he 
Again this enterprising man visited Mosul, 
and observed many objects of greatinterest; 
but in October 1845, provided with letters 
of introduction to the authorities there; he 
left Constantinople, ‘crossed the mountains 
of Pontus, and the great Steppes of the 
the Usun Yilak, »s fast as post horses could 
carry him, descended the highlands into the 
valley of the Tigris; galloped-over the vast 
plains of Assyria, and reached Mosul in 
twelve days.” Accumpanied by a ‘British 
merchant, a mason, and a servant, he “de- 
scended the ‘ligris to Nimreud, and at sun- 
set reached the Arab village of Nuifa. a 
Awad, a Sheikh of the Jehesh, in whose 
house he lodged, entered his service, and 
speedily engaged six Arabs to assist in the 
excavations which he determined to undeér- 
take, in the principal mound, only twenty 
minutes’ walk from the village, about {800 
feet long, 900 broad, and 65 high, supposed. 
to be the pyramid of Xenophon, Mr. Lay- 
ard and his companions fou: d various frag- 
ments, and in the course of the m rning 
ien lirge slabs forming a square were un- 
covered—in fact, the top of a chamber,, 
with an entrance at the north-west corner, 


> ot 


where a slab was wanting. ~ he 

As the workmen dug into the side of the 
mound, they immediately came to a wall; 
but the slabs had been. exposed to intense 
heat, and were so cracked and reduced to 
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bull, similar to those of Khorsobad or Per- 
sepolis, It was in admirable preservation. 
The expression was calm, yet majestic, and 
the outline of the features showed a free- 
dom and knowledge of art, scarcely to be 
looked for in the works of so remote a pe- 
riod, The cap had three horns, and, unlike 
that of the human-headed bulls hitherto 
found in Assy ia, was rounded, and without 
ornament at the top. 

“7 was not surprised that the Arabs had 
been amazed and terrified at this apparition. 
It required no stretch of imagination to 
conjure up the most strange fancies. This 
gigantic head, blanched with age, thus 
rising from the bowels of the earth, might 
well have belonged to one of thuse fearful 
beings which are pictured in the traditions 
of the country, as appearing to mortals, 
slowly ascending from the regions below. 
One of the workmen, on ca'chine the first 
glimpse of the monster, had thrown down 
his basket and run off to Mosul as fast as 
his legs could carry him. T learned this 
with regret, as I anticipated the conse- 
quences. 

‘‘Whilst I was superintending the re- 
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olime that they threatened to fall in pieces. 
Highly encouraged by the labours of the 
» first day’s work, and with five Turcomans 
beawho had been attracted by the prospect of 
wreguiar wages, the party began the labour 
of the second) day. They now collected 
~ slabs bearing inscriptions, ivory ornaments 
» with traces of gilding, among which was a 
male figure in long robes; walls branching 
) out at different angles, and a large aceumu- 
lation of charcoal, proving the destruction 
sof one of the builuings by fire. Several 
_inscriptions were uncovered, but no sculp- 
ae during the toils of three following 
=~ Gays. 
ee) One incident is sufficiently amusing. 
- Seattered fragments of gold-leaf had led 
»the workmen to believe that Mr. Layard 
“was in seareh of the precious metal, and 
even their chief, Awad, had arrived at the 
»Same conclusion, ‘‘O Bey,’’ said he, ‘“‘here 
-is the goid sure enough, and, please God, 
swe shall find it all in a few days. Only 
“don’t say anything about it to these Arabs, 
»for they are asses and cannot hold their 
s tongues. The matter will come to the ears 
»of the Pasha,’’ The surprise and -disap- 


»pointment of Awad are easily conceivable 
when Mr, Layard pesented him wih the 
» gold he had collected, and told him to retain 
vall such as he might hereafter discover. 
Employing a few men to open trenches by 
' way of experiment, several gigantic figures, 
“Uuinjured by fire, were viscovered. A 
crouching lion; rudely cut in basalt, and a 
“pair of gigantic winged bulls, without the 
shead, and half the wings. On the back of 
»the slabs, l4) feet long, on which these ani- 
_mals had been carved in high relief, were 
“inscriptions in large and well-cut cha- 
/racters. A pair of winged lions, without 
the heads, admirably designed, and care- 
fully executed, were also discovered, and a 
human figure, nine feet high. 
On Mr. Layard returning to the mound, 
“the morning after these discoveries, two 
Avabs approached him on their mares, at 
the ‘top of their speed, exclaiming, 
‘* Hasten,'O Bey, to the diggers, for they 
have found Nimrod himself.” 
/*©On reaching the ruins,” says Mr. 
» Layard, **I descended and found the 
‘workmen, who had already seen me as I 
approached, standing near a heap of baskets 
and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced, I 
‘asked for a present 1o celebrate the occa- 
‘sion; the Arabs withdrew the screen they 
ha! hastily construet:d, and disclosed an 
*enormius human head, sculptured in full 


moval of the earth which still c'ung to the 
sculpture, and giving directio:s for the 
continuation of the work, a nvise of horse- 
men were heard, and presently Abd-ur- 
rahman, followed by half his tribe, app a'ed 
on the edge of the trench. As soon as the 
two Arabs had reached the tents, and pub- 
li-hed the wonders they had seen, every- 
one mounted his mare, and rode to the 
mound, to satisfy himself of the truth o# 
these inconceivable reports. When tlifey 
beheld the head they ail. cried together, 
‘There is no god but God, and Mahommed 
is his prophet!’ It was some time before 
the Sheikh could be prevailed upon to 


'descend into the pit, and convince himself 


that the image he saw was of stone. ‘This 
is not the work of mes’s hands!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘but of those infidel giants of whom the 
Prophet (peace be with him!) has sad, 
that they were higher than the tallest date 
tree; this is one of the idols which Noah 
(peace be with him!) cursed before the 
flood!” Im this opinion, the result of a 
eareful examination, all the bystanders con- 
curred. 

*‘T now ordered a trench to be dug due 
south from the head, in the expectation of 
ffnding a corresponding figure, and before 
nightfall reached the object of my search, 
about twelve feet deep.” 

The difficuliies which sprang up in Mr. 


“Out of the alabaster of the country. They 
ethad uncovered the upper part of a figure, 
‘othe remainder of which was still buried in 
“the earth. I’saw at once that the head 
“tTaust have belonged to a winged lion or 


Layard’s course, only, however, to be sur- 
mounted with singular tact, we cannot stay 
toenumerate. The path of discovery, like 
that of ** true love,”’ 

** Never did run smooth;” 
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but for all he encountered there was indeed 
alarge recompense. After inspecting and 
eovering up for future examination, a num- 
ber of sculptured slabs discovered at Nim- 
roud, Mr. Layard was employed in packing 
and transporting to Bombay, by the way of 
Bagdad, such sculptures as could be moved 
with the means at his disposal. These, with 
others subsequently obtained, were safely 
received in England, and were added to the 
almost. countless treasures of our National 
Museum. 

‘The tradition,” says Mr. Layard, 
‘placing the tombs of the prophet Jonah, 
on the left bank of the river (Tigris) op- 
posite Mosul, has led to the identification of 
the space comprised within the quandran- 
gular mass of mounds containing Kouyun- 
jik and Nebbi Yunus, with the ancient site 
of Nineveh. These ruins, however, taken 
by themselves, occupy. much too small a 
place to be those of a city, even larger, ac- 
cording to Strabo, than Babylon. Its di- 
mensions, as given by Diodorus Siculus, 
were 150 stadia on the two largest sides of 
the quadrangle, and 90 the opposite, the 
square being 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. 
(Some make it 74 miles.) It is evident that 
the city was one of very considerable extent, 
and could not have been comprised in the 
space occupied by the ruins opposite Mosul, 
scarcely five miles in circumference. The 
dimensions of an eastern city do not bear 
tho same proportion to. its population as 
those of an European city. A plain as ex- 
tensive as London or Paris might not con- 
tain one-third. of the number of inhabitants 
efeither. The custom prevalent from the 
earliest period in the East, of secluding 
women..in apartments removed from those 
of men, renders a separate house for each 
family almostindispensable. It was pro- 
bably as. rare in. the time of the Assyrian 
monarchy. to. find more than one family re- 
siding. under.,one roof, unless composed of 
persons very intimately connected, such as 
father.and..son, as,it is at present in a 
Turkish .city... Moreover, gardens and 
arable land were enclosed in the city walls. 
~~‘ According. to Diodorus and Quintus 
Curtius, there was space enough within the 
precincts of Babylon to cultivate corn for 
the sustenance of the whole population in 
case of siege, besides gardens and orchards. 
From the expression of Jonah—that there 
was muchcattle within the walls—it may be 
inferred that.there was also pasture for 
them, Many cities of the East, such as 
‘Damascus and Ispahan, are thus built—the 
amount of their population being greatly 
disproportionate to the site they occupy if 
eomputed according to the rules applied to 

#uropean, cities, tt is. most probable that 
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this respect. The ruins hitherto exami 
have shown that there are remains of 
ings of various epochs on the banks,of 
Tigris, near its junction with the Zab, ang 
that many years, or even centuries, must 
have elapsed between the construction of 
the earliest and the latest. The evid ce 
afforded by the examination. of. all the 
known ruins of Assyria identifies Nimrod 
with Nineveh. Fromits immediate vicinj 
to the plain of junction of two large rivers, 
the Tigris and the Zab, no better position 
could have been chosen, RA META Hien 
‘‘Itis probable that the great. edifice in 
the north-west corner, or the principle 
mound, was the temple or palace, of the two 
combined. The smaller houses were scat- 
tered around it, over the face. of the country, 
To the palace was attached a park, or para- 
dise, as it was called, in which was kept 
preserved game of various kinds for the 
diversion of the king, This enclosure may, 
perhaps, still be traced in the line ofjlow 
mounds branching out from ,the. principal 
ruin. Future monarchs added. to the fr 
building, and the centre palace arose, by ae 
side. As the population increased, with the 
duration and prosperity of the empire, and 
by the forced immigration of . conquere¢ 
nations, the dimensions of the city increase 
also. A king, founding a new dynasty, or 
anxious to perpetuate his fame by the erec- 
tion of a new building, may have chosen a 
distant site. The city, gradually spreading, 
may at length have embraced such addi- 
tional places. This appears to have been 
the case with Nineveh. Nimroud_ repre- 
sents the original site of the city,. To;the 
first palace the son of its founder added. a 
second, of which we have the ruins in the 
He also built the, edifi 


centre mound. 
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A subsequent monarch again added to; the 
palaces at Nimroud, and recorded the event 
on the pavement slabs in the upper cham- 
bers of the western face of the mound, . _;. 
“ At a much later period, when the olde: 
palaces were already in ruins, edifices wer 
erected on the sites now. marked. by: 
mounds of Khorsabad and Karamles. ..Th 
son of their founder built the great palace 


Kouyunjik, which must have. exceeded 
those of his predecessors in extent, and 


magnificence. . His son was engaged in 
raising one more edifice at Nimroud ;;the 
previous palaces, as it has been shown, 
having been long before deserted; or. des- 
troyed, when some great eyents—p Thaps 
the fall of the empire, Fh ruction of 
the capital—prevented its.completi ite 


‘Nineveh and Babylon resembled them ini city had now attained the.dimensions as- 


Se as Book of Jonah, and by 
us Siculus. ‘If we take the four great 
jounds of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khorsa- 
a “and” Karamles,- as the corners of a 
Bd ire, it will’ be found that its four sides 
ei rféspond ‘pretty accurately with the 480 
aretth or 00 miles of the geographer, which 

ake the three days’ journey of the prophet. 
Within’ this space there are many large 
mounds, including the principal ruins in 


re ved with the remains of pottery, bricks, 
and other fragments. Existing ruins thus 
Show that Nineveh acquired its greatest 
extent in “the time of the kings of the 
écond ayant ys that is 'to say, of the kings 
tmentioned in Scripture. It was then Jonah 
visited it, and that reports of its size and 
navhificence were carried to the west, and 

‘rise to the traditions from which the 
Gteek authors inainly derived the informa- 
tid handed down to us.” 


a,and ‘the face of the country is 


*°we have no space to pursue in detail the 
‘aghast ‘of ‘our distinguished country- 
Heh t6 whom We are so greatly indebted, 
it Only dot narration of surpassing in- 
tére8t but for vivid and striking represen- 

tions of the most remarkable objects he 

8 ‘beheld, from his own faithful pencil. 
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Twas one of those days of ceaseless rain 
which make the month of November so 
ae reeable, especially in the moist climate 
Baresi re ‘Thomas Dixon’s family 
Were how, at ‘nine o’clock in the evening, 
ass#mbled around the large blazing fire 
whith was kindled for their reception every 
ight, iy what they termed the ‘ parlour.” 
room ‘was’ small; it was hung around 
th prints ‘in’ which the good taste of the 
‘geléctor was’ very apparent. A piano, with 
Music books, ‘stood at one end, and the fire- 
se, ‘with a ‘mantle-piece well stored with 

artisti¢ decorations, was at the other. Over 
‘thé’ mantel-piece hung a flute; a violin- 
ll6 ‘reclined ‘in one corner near the fire- 
‘place, and’ shelves filled with books oc- 
‘cupied the corresponding angle. The table 
Awas strewed with unbound volumes and 
jetiodicals ; among which ‘‘ Cassell’s His- 
‘tory ‘of England,” and numbers of the 
“Working Man’s’ Friend,” were chiefly 
‘Yémarkable. “A carpet and hearth-rug 
“covered the’ ‘floor; the furniture for the 
most part ‘was mahogany. A large port- 
folio} filled with engravings and prints, lay 
half open ona sort of cross-stool by which 
it was supported. 
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these be denied to many by their costliness, 
let it be observed that the relics of ancient 
Nineveh, already arrived, maybe seen on 
any Monday, Wednesday, and. Friday, at 
the British Museum. Important additions 
will soon be made to them, and°others will 
certainly follow. The aggregate that will 
ultimately be possessed no ‘sagacity can 
possibly foretell. 

Most ample are the means thus afforded 
of confounding one of the devices of modern 
scepticism. ‘he endeavour has been made 
to reduce the inspired histories of the Bible 
to the humble rank of myths and fables. 
But here are memorials of “‘the exceeding 
great city of three days’ journey,’’ demon- 
strating that we have to do, in this in- 
stance, with facts, not with fictions; while 
there are other pr ofs, no less valid and 
conclusive, of the historic variety of other 
parts of the Sacred Oracles. Well, then, 
may we say— 


“* Within this sacred volume lies, 
The mystery of mysteries; 
Oh! happiest they of human race, 
To whom their God has given grace, 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way; 
But better they had ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn!” 


PHY DIXON: OR, THE LIGHT OF THE FAMILY. 
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cimens of various kinds filled up “all ‘the 
nooks and intervals in this crowded apart- 
ment. 
Crowded indeed it was at this moment, 
for round the narrow fire-place, packed and 
jammed together on chairs and stools, were 
gathered Mr. Dixon, Mrs.’ Dixon, two 
nearly adult sons, and ~ four’ daughters, 
descending from sixteen ‘years downwards 
by regular biennial steps. eqoeTsq 
“It’s a sadly wet night, Mary,”’ said’ Mr. 
Dixon; ‘and you lads must have got very 
wet to-day on those bare and unsheltered 
hills. I sometimes wish I had‘ left Padiham 
when John Richards went to the United 
States.” £3 9%¢ 
“J don’t think you would have liked thi 
Fugitive Slave Act, father,” said’ Thomas 
Dixon, the elder of the two sons. 101 
“No, it’s a most disgraceful proceeding’; 
but the last fig breaks the camel’s baek,-and 
I hope this wrench, instead of tightening 
the negro’s chains, will speedily snap them 
in two. No; on reflection I'am glad I staid 
at home. The Americans have not: of‘late 
grown in favour with me. Nevertheless, 
his is a bad: climate: nothing’ but wet ‘for 
the last seven weeks, except fogs’ ‘and 
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heavy winds; and neither the rain nor the | because I told her she would overload.her. 
wind is) 4, slight matter on, these high | stomach, If ever a child was Bt bo go.abrbad, 
grounds, Bes des, our hills have no beauty |’tis Sophy. Young as she is, I could trust. 
of.form, and none of verdure. It’s a cold, | her as wellas the oldest ofyou.™ .. « « 
bleak, damp. cou..try this of ours.” ‘‘ But, Mary,” interposed Mr. Dixon, | 
Father, you are out of humour to-night; |‘ Sophy’s the last, anu the last is always 
what has happened to you?” said Mrs. | the best.” oP 
Dixon. **I wish you bad been inhalfan} ‘“‘ Why, you love the child as tenderly as_ 
hour earlier, befo e Sophy went to bed. | any of us,” rejoined its mother; *‘and you: 
That dear litte thing, after she had knelt | know that every word that has been said is. 
duwn at my. knees, and said her simple} true; aye, and a great deal more. There 
prayer, added to the words, of her own ac | are thyse boys there; why, they ate dis- 
count, ‘and please God send father home.’” | tractedly fond of the child, and J really do 
“Yes,” rejoised Mr. Dixon, ‘‘that child | wonder she is not spoiled amongst us all. 
is the light of my heart.” Only last week, you, John, bought her that. 
‘‘ Nay,” interrupted two or three voices | fine doll, and now she has got for it bed, 
all at once, ‘‘ she is the light of the family.”’ | bedstead, dinner service, tea-things, and 1 
Then eacu had his or her anecdote tv tell} know not what; every one of the children 
touching some proof of affection or some|has contributed sometning; and as. for . 
shrewd remark, Tom he never stops: now it’s a barrel ot, 
“‘ Well, certainly,”, said Mrs. Dixon, | figs—now anew ribbon, now a frock, now 
‘no.e of you want brains; but I never had | a toy; itis not yet a month since he bought 
a child like Sophy ; none so loving, so good- | her a muff and a polka for ihe win er.”’ 
tempered, with so little selfishness—ay,and| ‘Oh, the little puss!” exclaimed Thomas 
for a child, so much self-control; and yet| Dixon ; ‘who can help loving her? And 
how sensitive is she—the least excitement | father, there, with all his philosophy, I 
covers her fice with crimson. Ani then to | know very well that he thinks of her moze 
hear her laugh! Oh! it does my very heart! than of anything else. Yes, father, you. 
good; how it rings in the ear, and delights! may look round the room as you like; I 
the soul! Why here she has been playing ; know what you meau, and you have yood- 
in-doors all day with little Nell Williams, ; reason to be proud of its furniture, for you 
in the very heightofh »ppiness—now dusting | gained every bit by hard labour and 
or rubbing the furniture; now prepiring | economy; but aft r all, Sophy is the joy of 
dinner; now keeping school; now gettiug |.your heart,” ‘i 
ready for aparty; and now talking cease-; ‘Granted, lad,” replied Mr.» Dixon; 
lessly of youeach and all, particularly.of;‘‘ grauted, most heartly; I do love the 
to-motrow, for you know she is so glad|child; a healthy, happy child, about the 
when Sunday comes, and she can tochurch, ; hou-e, is a source of pe petual joy. How 
and sit with us in tue evening.” gladdening the bright gleam of Sophy’s 
Mrs, Dixon was stopped iu her eulogy of | eye!, how thrilling the tomes of her. voice}, 
her sseet vhild by the appearance of one of } and then her ringlets, tossing, about her 
her elder daughters, bearing a smoking tea- | neck, as she runs up and down,.or tumbles. 
wn, This being set on the table, was] topsy-turvy on the kitchen sofa! but no- 
quickly surrounded wit) everything need- | thing pleases me so much as to, see how. 
ful fora frugal but abundant meal. No|she soothes and comforts and gladdens 
sooner was all ready, than the Bible was | grandfather, I am afraid we shall not. have 
lad on the table; and a chapter having been ! him very long with us; he has beew very. ill 
reaj, all knelt down, while Mr. Dixon ut | this. last attack; and sad indeed, has it, 
tered a few words of prayer, thanking God | once or twice made Sophy. tater ange 
for his boun ies, praying for pardon and| went up into, his bed-room to s e how he 
succour, and referring all to his will for} was, and, I found Sophy clinging round his, 
both time andeternity. The father’s words | neck; and when I took her to give her a, 
ede, all applied themselves to the viands | kiss, lsaw ber eyes were wet. with tears. 
in. good earnest, especially the two young | Well, but come, let us have our reading.’’, 
men, who preyed thatneither wind, fog, nor ‘* What shall it be, father?’ said Mary, 
rain, had interfered with their appetites. Mr. Dixon’s eldest. daughter... ‘‘ shall, we. 
* Well,” said. Mrs. Dixon, somewhat go on with the ‘ History of England.” .. 
suddenly taking her cup from her lips in| |“ Not to-night. As I came) through the 
order to, speak, ‘ Grandfather, after all, is | town, I bought this sketch of the jife of- 
Sophy’s favourite—poor old man ; to see how | Fenelon ; it is one of ‘‘ Chambers’s Papers. 
she hugged him this morning when he same | for the People.” . Begin this, Mary, we 
dow stairs; and then she sat on his knee | can finish it, to-morrow night; Fonelou,4s 
watching him eat his breakfast; and not a| one of my favourites; I should dike his 
bit would she tonch, though he pressed her, | spirit to be in all your hearts; besides, gust 
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now, all the world is mad about the Pope. 
Poor old gontleman—much harm he ¢an do 
‘to England! It is’ rather to be feared that 
Protesiants’ may injure themselves aud 
‘their cause by trying to injure him.” 
~~ How so, father ?”? asked Mary Dixon. 

** How so, my girl? Why in this way: 
‘if we go and coerce the Papists, we do the 
‘very thing for which we blame them, and 

. ‘eannot fail to check Protestantism and pro- 
mote Romanism. There is just this dif- 
ference beiween the two: they deny liberty 
‘of thought and speech, we maintain it— 
which of the two is to prevail ? The power 
‘of their denial depends on the number 
who concur in it; shali we swell those num- 
‘bers and increase that power? or, being 
cénsistent, shall we demand and maintain 
unrestricted liberty for them as well as for 
ourselves, and so advance the cause of 
‘mental freedom, which is the cause of Pro- 
testantism, because it is the cause of the 
Bible aid tue gift of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
Stand fast, my children, in your Ch istian 
liberty, and be not afraid of error, which, 
if not persecuted, must prove short-lived. 
But go on with Fenelon.” 

While Mary Dixon proceeds with her 
reading, we may offer a few words to ex- 
plain one or two points in our history. Mr. 
Dixon kept a small grocer’s shop in the 
somewhat unsightly town of Padiham in 
Laneashire. He had begun life as an 
errand boy, and by dint of keepiug his eyes 
open had acquired much commercial know 
ledge. Ever turning to account what he 
Jearnt, he raised himself from one humble 
post to another, till, having by rigid econo- 
my saved twenty pounds, he opened asmall 
shop in the town just mentioned, which 
was his native place. Severe was the 
Struggle which at first he had in order to 
keep himself on his feet. He had begun 
business just before the hard times of 
1825 26. No cotton-mills had then been 
erected in Padiham, which depended ex- 
clusively on hand-loom weaving of the 
‘coarsest and most unremunerative kind. 
With food very dear, and scarcely any work, 
‘the population suffered grievously. The cala- 
“Mity came of a sudden, aud found the people 
‘unprepared. How, itideed, could they have 
mnade any preparation, seeing that an in- 
‘dustrious man; in’ full employment, could 
not make more than six shillings a week ? 
“The pressure was extreme, notwithstanding 
‘the frugality to which the wé«vers and their 
‘famiies had been long habituatid. Soon 
were the cottages sizipt of their.articles of 
“furtiitare, which weie deposited in the 
‘pawn-sho;s, ‘or sold for next to nothing at 
‘Burnley. Their spare and worn clothing, 
‘and even rags, appeared on every side. 
‘Cheeks grew lank; robust frames wasted 
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away; ruddy complexions became cadaver- 
ous;—in a word, all the signs of dearth 
were visible. Walling to attord aid to the 
utmost, Mr. Dxon gave lis usual.customers 
credit, until his own was exhausted; and 
then--he seemed on the verge of ruin. 
And reduced to beggary he must have been 
but for two things, First, he had a good 
wile—a woman who never. spared her-elf, 
never thought of herself; who would go 
without foed, or do on the least. possible 
food, day afver day, in order ‘‘ to keep the 
childer trom klamming.’’ Besides, in the 
midst of her Jabours and p ivations, she was 
even-tempered and hopeful. A truly reli- 
gious woman. She never despairev, nor 
would let her hu-band despair, We don’t 
mean that she talked of religious support, 
but she gave it. Nor do we mean that she 
told her husband.to keep up his spirits; 
but she herself kept them up. And both 
these noble acts she performed by never 
desponding and never cvmplaining, but 
while doing her duty as well as she could, 
quietly and calmly aiding others to perform 
theirs. In her tranquillity there was in- 
deed something peculiar, and at the same 
time very encouraging. It was not joy; 
that is. too lively an emotion ; and he, cir- 
cumstances forbad joy. Nor was it mere 
acquiescence. We may acquiesce in the 
divine ordinations, and yet be sad. Mrs. 
Dixon’s mauner seemed to say, that, severe 
thuugh the trial was, yet al was, aid in 
time would appear to be, for good. Kelying 
on the supreme love of God, she was iree 
from dejection, and made others happy 
when she could not make them glad. Thus, 
in Mr. Dixon’s house there ev,r burned a 
light when all was dark around ; and though 
a young family was rapidly coming on, yet 
love for the mother made the chiidien wel- 
come; the light of her good heart was re- 
flected in their countenances, with e\ér-in- 
creasing brilliancy, tili at last it rose to its 
full. height in ‘‘ Sophy, the light of the 
family.”’ ; 

‘The other circumstance which aided Mr. 
Dixon in his struggle, was. his education. 
His parents had, been too poor to pay for 
the instruction of their children, but seeing 
what advantages issued from education, 
they had been very careful to send Thomas, 
whom we call Mr. Dixon, to a Sunday- 
schoel, Little, it is true, did he then learn, 
But of what value did that little prove to 
He could just. read and write. In 
those acquirements he possessed the key to 
knowledge. He employed the key. - He 
was, saved. By his little scholarship he 
had been enabled to open his shop. -Wh:n 
trade proved ruinous, his little, scholarship 
furnished him with aresources From writ- 
ing he had gone on to drawing. A bad 
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writer, he became a tolerably good drafts- 
man; and when his shop was at its worst, 
he found a situation in a calico print-work. 
The, wages he thus gained aided him 
through the crisis. And by constantly en- 
larging the cirtle of his knowledge and im- 
proving his mind, Mr. Dixon filled his house 
with ‘the means of comfort, not omitting 
some of the elegancies and delights of sozial 
intercourse; gave his children a good 
school education ; saved a little money; 
made, with the aid of his wife, a very happy 
home ; and has now good reason to hope 
that his last days will be his best days. 


.. The customary time for reading was well 
high gone, when a cry was heard above 
Stairs. Mary’s voice suddenly stopped, and 
every ear was intent. ‘It is S.phy,” said 
Mrs. Dixon. Next moment Thomas was in 
thé chamber. And in an instant after his 
voice was heard below, asking, ‘‘Shall I 
bring her down; sheseems feverish?” ‘‘ No!” 
shouted Mrs. Dixon, and hastened up to the 
bed+room. | She found her sweet child 
yery ill, Sophy, in some way, had taken 
cold, and was now ina burning fever. In 
a few minutes the two young men were on 
their ‘way in quest of a surgeon. Mean- 
while, every cheek in the house was wet 
With tears, save Mrs. Dixon’s. She held the 
thild to her breast, or gently tossed it on 
her knees, intent only on soothing it, until 
the doctor come. Yet, distressing was the 
sight, to see those flushed cheeks, those 
parched lips, that ceaseless tossing to and 
fro, Hours went on, and the medical man 
appeared not. Then Mrs. Dixon determined 
to. try the effect of a hot bath. What a 
“perfect form is that which stands there 
teady for the water! How exquisitely 
‘chiselled those limbs, and how beautifully 
‘proportioned ! Look at that dark flaxen 
Shdiry flowing round those fair and well- 
fedinedshoulders, over that lovely neck. 
#Phose large grey eyes, too, though fevered, 
how bright they shine; yet how soft is their 
expression of love! See those delicate arms 
 xyound the old man’s neck, as he stoops to 
ut Sophy into the bath, and tries to calm 
er agitation. What a contrast between 
“that loveliness of childhood, and the few 
Rea hairs sprinkled over that rapidly-fading 
ea 
‘It was not till late in the morning that 
he ‘doctor came. He had gone to a distance 
from the town to attend to a labour, and 
yavas:prevented from paying an earlier visit. 
dais. looks were ominous, as he left the 
house. It was, he said, the scarlet fever. 
_}Forsix days did Sophy linger. Her suffer- 
‘ings we will not attempt to paint. Still less 
does the grief of the family admit of de- 
scription. At the end of a week the light 
of the family was extinct. 
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The God who gave her to us, has her in 
his keeping,” said Mrs. Dixon, as all the 
members of her family sat with her around 
that once happy but now weeping,,hearth. 
Strange that a mother’s tongue shoald be 
the only one that could find a word of \s0* 
lace to utter. But Mrs. Dixon was,a truly 
religious woman. The spirit and the power 
of real, simple, unpretending piety,,.ere 
in her heart ; and in the midst of sorrow, . 
she had a peace, which she wished to com: 
municate to others. 

It was Sunday evening. Many days had 
elapsed, during which tnere was no family 
ga hering in Mr. Dixon’s house, for all‘its 
inmates felt too deeply to trust themselves 
together in their usual circle. But now,.as 
if by accident, one after the other sat down 
in his own place by the fireside. At length 
father, mother, and all were there. 

“Ts poor Sophy. cold this frosty night 2 
asked the youngest girl. 

“No, ”” replied her mother, ‘‘she i is warm 
in God’s love.” 

‘‘T have often,” added Thomas Dixon, 
‘‘ wondered what beauty was given fur. 
Now just think of that dear child; was*she 
not beautiful? and yet—’”’ 

“I know what you would add, but can, 
not. Nevertheless, Thomas, though she is 
gone, shefhas not perished ; the God.who 
made her so beautiful in character as well 
as in person, must be a very loving, as we 
know he is an almighty, Being, and has, 
we may therefore feel assured, made the 
dear child happy with himseif for ever. 
You wonder what beauty was given-for 
Ask yourself what poor Sophy’s loveliness 
did for us: but no, we cannot describe or 
measure it—but its good to us each-and-all 
has been very various and. very! great. 
Head, heart, and soul has it benefited, .She 
is no more ; "put she has kindled a light in 
this house which will never goout., _. 

“ Amen, amen,” interposed Mr. Dixon. 
‘Such love can never die. What-a blessed 
thing has that dear child been tome! I 
have been young, and now I am old;.I 
once wanted everything, now I want no- 
thing. I have loved you, my children, and 
do love you every one; you, my dear 
wife, I love with an affection veculiar to 
yourself; ;—but I have not known, in a long 
and very diversified life, anything on earth 
so pure, so satisfying, so refining, so de 
lightful, as the love of that beautiful child 
to us all—to you, mother, and to each of 
you, young ones—but especially and before 
all others, to you, grandfather.” 

“She has gone before; I shall soon fol- 
low,’ subjoined the old mans—. © ou 4 

««« There is a land of pure delight? __ 
‘“‘we shall all, I believe, meet our = 
our very dear, Sophy there !”’ 
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it ith anit THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


|, RHE ANCIENT BRITONS—THE CHINESE—THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


On passing the entrance in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, tke visitor enters a 
Spacious court, with the main building of the New Museum facing him, The level 
of the principal floor of the building is reached by a flight of twelve stone steps at 
the foot of the portico, one hundred and twenty-five feet in width, terminating on 
either side with pedestals, designed to receive colossal groups of sculpture.’ Other 
sculptures are intended to enrich the upper part of the portico, while colossal statues 
surmount the pediment. 

‘The principal entrance to the Museum under this portico is by a carved oak door, 
marked \‘‘In ’’ and ‘‘Our’’ on brass plates. The entrance-hall is of noble propor- 
tions’: it is sixty-two feet by fifty-one feet, and thirty feet high. A statue of 
Shakspeare, bequeathed by Garrick to the Museum, will be here observed, At this 
we may well'pause amoment. ‘Shakspeare,”’ it has been truly said, ‘is as much 
ut Of the category of eminent authors, as he is out of the crowd. He is incon- 
ceivably wise ; the others conceivably. A good reader can, in a sort, nestle into 
Plato’s brain, and think from thence; but not into Shakspeare’s. We are still out 
of doors, . For executive faculty, for creation, Shakspeare is unique. No man can 
imagine it better. He was the farthest reach of subtlety compatible with an indi- 
vidual serf—the subtilest of authors, and only just within the possibility of author- 
ship... With this wisdom of life is the equal endowment of imaginative and of lyric 
power, He clothed the creatures of his legend with fame and sentiments, as if they 
were people who had lived under his roof; and few real men have left such distinct 
characters as these fictions. And they spoke in language as sweet as it was fit.” 
¥rom ‘a’ memorial of the wonderful genius, the eye turns to another of the late Sir 
Foseph Banks, an enlightened and ardent friend to science and literature, and the 
eompanion cf Captain Cook in his voyage round the world.* 

_ At present the hall is adorned by some sculptures recently received from Nineveh, 
**that great city,’ against which Jonah was sent to prophecy : of these and others 
‘with which they are connected, we propose hereafter to give a particular account. 
, (On. the west is the principal stair-case, which we shall suppose the visitor to 
sascend. The centre flight is seventeen feet wide, flanked by two pedestals of grey 
wAberdeen granite, intended to receive colossal sculpture. The walls on either side 
‘ayecased with red Aberdeen granite, highly polished. The balustrades are of 
‘(Miwddlestone stone: The ceiling and walls are partly painted in oil and partly in 
Yencaustic—a process lately revived, but of great antiquity. From Pliny’s account 
“it'seems that the colours were made up into crayons by means of wax, and, the 
subject to be painted having been previously traced with a metal point, were melted 
jen. the picture as they were used. ‘The picture being finished, a varnish of wax 
jwas,spread over all. The colours thus not only obtained considerable brilliancy, 
ibut the work was also protected from the weather. It was lastly well polished. 
-ov On«reaching the top of the staircase, and on the left of the Central Saloon, is the 
LExunoGrarxicat Room. This hard and strange-looking word may be easily under- 
‘eteods It is formed of two Greek words, ethnos, a nation, a people, a race ; and 
“prapho, L deseribe ; and thus denotes the science which treats of the peculiarities of 
Snations, people, and races, describing their customs, particularities, &c. Although 
“the name of ethnography is thus used, it is generally considered as a branch of) the 
-gdiences of geography and history. The contents of this room, therefore, as. re- 

:Safing to humanity, and that ina vast variety of circumstances, cannot fail to afford 
- the visitors much interest and instruction, while a description of a few of them may 
yield a similar, though inferior, benefit to those who have not an opportunity: for 
-lactual inspection, _ ad 
The models of various cromlechs of the Ancient Britons: of the Chain Quoit, 
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Cornwall; the Trevethy Stone, near St, Cleer ; the Lanyan Quoit, near Penzance, 
and others close at hand, lead us back to a remote period in the history of our own 
country. Two thousand years ago it was like one great forest. The people lived 
in huts made of clay and the branches of trees. Their clothes were the skins of 
animals killed in hunting. Their food was the flesh of these ereatures, with wild 
herbs and roots. Their boats were made of wicker work, covered with leather. 
Their priests were Druids: they were often clothed in long garments; they wore 
on their heads a sacred crown, and in their hands they waved a wand as a mark of 
their order. They were very fond of the oak, and thought the misletoe which 
grows from it was sent from heaven, as a sign that God had chosen the tree w~ sron 
it grew. Their temples were composed of large, rough stones, aisposea in ¢ircles ; 
for they had not sufficient skill te rear any finished edifices, Some of teese circles 
still exist ; such is Stone-henge, near Salisbury. The cromlechs, or whicn there are 
several models in this reom, are formed of flat stones laid across others in an upright 
position, They are very commonly found in parts of Wales, in Devonshire, and 
Cornwall, and other exposed districts of England, as well as in some continental 
countries. They are generally supposed to have beem constructed to serve as 
altars.. Around the temples, as at Stone-henge, there were tumuli, or mounds of 
earth, beneath which the Britons buried their dead, Some of these have been 
opened, and there have been discovered vases, containing the ashes and the bones 
of the ancient Britons, together with their swords and hatchets, and arrow-heads of 
flint and bronze, and beads of glass and amber, And why were these buried with 
the departed? It was from the prevailing superstition—from which we cannvt be | 
too thankful that we have escaped—that the dead. yet delighted in those things that 
had pleased them when they were alive, and that the disembodied spirit retained the 
affections and inclinations of mortality. 

A great variety of articles in this room relate to Cuina. Vast, indeed, is this 
empire. According to an official statement presented to Lord Macartney, and 
which might probably approach the truth, China Proper has a superficial extent 
amounting to 1,298,000 square miles, or about eight times the dimensions of 
France. No nation is so famed for industry in all the arts that minister to human 
subsistence. The lands in particular, which are at all capable of culture, are tilled 
with a minute care, without parallel among any other people, Agriculture 
is. not, however, supported by any large application of skill, science, or, capital. 
The Chinese carry on farming on a small scale, with rude instruments and almost 
no.cattle. Above all are they noted for their expedients in ¢ollecting manure, 
which, from the small number of cattle employed, is an object of great scarcity. 
Substances never thought of elsewhere are appropriated to this purpose. In 
England many a valuable lesson might be learned in this respect, even from the 
Chinese... Not far from London itself a friend of the writer observed, from time to 
time, a large heap of manure on a farmer’s grounds, just at the edge of astream of 
water into which it dripped, till the water became black and turbid, ‘‘ Could you 
not,’ his friend inquired of the farmer one day, after pondering what Liebig and 
other philosophers have said on the subject, ‘‘ preserve this liquid manure, and 
keep also your water here fresh?’’ ‘No, ne !’’ was the reply, ‘we always lets it 
run away.” And yet to tear up many of his potatoes and turnips, or many of 
his full-ripe ears of corn, and to leave them to perish on the ground, would not 
be more foolish than the practice of this man in common with many of his race. 
_ The Chinese are eminent also as a manufacturing people, The fabric of porcelain, 
80 superior in beauty to any other species of earthenware, originated entirely with 
them; and though the taste of their imitators in Europe has produced far more 
elegant patterns, the Chinese are still unrivalled as to its whiteness, hardness, and 
the transparency of their colours. The materials of these they possess a peculiar 
art in extracting from a great variety of animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
Silk also is a fabric which the western world has learnt of the Chinese; and the 
silks of China are still unequalled as to richness, though in Europe they are con- 
sidered too heavy, and the silks of France and Italy are preferred. That light and 
elegant cotton stuff, which is called nankeen, derives its name from the “great 
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Chinese tity where it is manufactured, and the cotton which grows in the neigh+ 
bouring province ig said to haye naturally the yellow colour peculiar to it. The 
Chinese are celebrated, too, for ornamented papers, and they would be moreover for 
lacquered ware, were they not in this surpassed by the J apanese. It is singular 
how they produce with the simplest instruments a number of little ornamented 
toys and trinkets of great beauty. Such are their ivory fans and baskets, their 
ornaments of tortoishell and mother-of-pearl, their silver fillagree and lacquered 
chests and cabinets, 

The eye will be gratified in this department of the Museum, by looking at a great 
diversity of articles as used by these remarkable people: as a Chinese bell from 
a Buddhist temple near Ningpo, with curious ornaments and inscriptions ; mock 
spears placed on the walls of Woosung, to intimidate the British forces ; a wooden 
trunk, In Which the Sycee silver of the Chinese ransom money was transported to 
England; many simple musical instruments, and a number of articles too numerous 
a ot desctibed, used in agriculture, in domestic life, and also in the service of 
idolatry. 

Objects from Inpra are placed next to those from China: as figures and models 
of the gods and goddesses of the people. Griz measures, each of a certain number 
of tussoos, or thumb’s-breadths, fourteen of which form the usual standard of 
measure of the oriental cubit, from Delhi, Poonah, and the west coast of India; 
bows, arrows, and slippers.. The commerce of India has been much prized in the 
western world, for its natural products and its manufactures. Cotton, her native 
material, though not possessing any peculiar original beauty, has, by the skill of 
her artisans, been worked up into forms of dress the most elegant that human 
industry has ever produced. That of muslins, ingenious and delicate beyond all 
others, is dppropriate and peculiar to Bengal, in whose eastern district of Dacca it 
is produced in a perfection elsewhere unrivalled. Though specially adapted, as it 
were, to the climate of India, so general has been the attraction of this beautiful 
fabric, that it has become the staple of Scotland and the north of England. ‘There, 
by the employment of machinery, and the division of labour, it is produced much 
chéaper, and in some instances of finer texture; but the muslin of India, richer, 
softer, and moré durable, still maintains its reputation. ‘The same superiority is 
preservid by the calicoes, ginghams, and chintzes, which form the staple manu- 
factures of Coromandel, and particularly of the Circars. Silk, though holding a 
secondary place as aii Indian manufacture, is still ancient and considerable, Cash- 
mere alone collects that fine wool peculiar to the goats that feed on the table-land 
of Thibet; and from this material are produced those exquisitely beautiful shawls 
which Europ? has striven to rival unsuccessfully, except in cheapness. The shawl 
manufacture of Cashmere has suffered greatly from the revolutions of that country ; 
and the looms employed in it have been reduced to little more than a third of their 
former number, which was 40,000, 

‘We must allude to other topics of interest in our next number, 

Ee 

HAPPINESS oF CHILDREN.— Never attempt to improve the happiness of children; depend 
upon it you won't succeed, try how you may. “Pretty little dears,” said a good-looking old ' 
gentleman one day, as he looked upon a group of children at play, ‘‘ how I Jove the little inno- 
cents! Here, get a pennyworth of apples, and share them amongst you.” He walked on. but 
yieldmg to a feeling of curiosity, we remained to watch the event. The apples were soon ob- 
tained—the game was stopped of course, One having claimed rather a larger share than his 
companion, a fight ensued; his opponent getting the worst of it; retired in tears to the mother 
of the stronger one, who soon appeared on the scene, and having cuffed him soundly, took him 
home for punishment. Another soon disappeared, like the black boy, with the stomach-ache in 
his countenance; while another remained on the field, giving sorrow vent. The apples of dis- 
cord had been effectually dropped into elysium—the whole appeared suddenly transformed from 
enlightened children into men of the world. Selfishness had appeared amongst them, and had 
not, forgotten to bring his companion misery, whom, although he despises, he seldom travels 
without. The happiness of a child is, perhaps, the only perfect earthly pleasure: Do not 
attempt to improve perfection, or you will certainly destroy it. If you see a child unhappy yeu 
may readily interfere perhaps with good effect; but when he is happy, in the namé of 
humanity let him alone, 
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of ‘‘ I do not fear to die; for though I change f : Vaap 
The mode of being, I shall ever be. A Blt abachers: Th oak 

World after world will fall at my right hand; ARK ASS Capon 

The glorious future be the past despised ; Dros FG pe ee 

All now that seemeth bright will soon grow dim, = oF 
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And darker grow, like earth, as we approach it ; 

While I shall stand upon yon heaven which now Taeap wa yd 

Hangs over me,” P. Se BAYLEY, 9: 

Lorenzo DE Mepicr used to say that all those persons are dead to 2,%s life who 
are without hope of another. The doctrine of man’s IMMORTALITY seems jvractically 
indispensable to man’s true Re to the development of his latent powe's, to the 
harmony of his entire nature. aith in that doctrine is the watchword which 
admits.us into the citadel of peace; the open sesame which releases us from wil- 
derness thraldom. Latedd osu ty 
‘ And the strong sense we have of God in us, 7 ati} 
Makes us believe our souls can never die. ney beh 
bh a The temples perish, but the God still lives.’’ oe 
Well, may we cling to such a faith !—well may we strive to make it bear upon 
our, daily actions, and illuminate our thoughts in the night watches! Well may we: 
cherish every suggestion, every analogy, every illustration which tends to feed. the- 
altar-flame of an inspiration so pure—a light trom heaven so holy. ihe 


The sceptic may ask—Can you prove that my soul is immortal? Is your logic 


equal to a demonstration of that ? 

Really, we are not careful to answer in this matter. If logical demonstrations: 
alone suffice, there are many assumed facts which we shall have to class with 
fictions, or at least to endorse with an ugly—wNot Proven The being of a God, for 
instance, and the being of a world. Can I prove by Euclid, or by Mills’ logic, that 
God exists? I think net. Can I prove by algebraic processes, or by the march of’ 
a syllogism, that there ¢s such a real thing, after all, as an external world? The 
attempt would soon baffle me. But what then? Is God at the mercy of a mathe-: 
matical proposition? Itrow not. Is the world’s real existence dependent on a 
syllogism? No; a thousand times, »o, Neither is the immortality of man 
dependent on a major or minor premiss, or ona sum in the Rule of Three. On 
this theme, listen, says Thomas de Quincey, “‘ to no intellectual argument. One 


argument there is—only one there is—of philosophic value; an argument, drawn. 
from the moral nature of man,—the rest are dust and ashes.’ The proof has its 


place, not in the lower region of the cold, logical UNDERSTANDING ( Verstand, asthe 
Germans call it), but in the higher sphere of the rEAson ( Vernunft), which deals 
with intuitions rather than calculations,—with moral and profound convictions, 
having their root in the universal nature of man, rather than with those hard, ‘dry, 
prosaic conclusions which can be put down on paper, step by step, in black’and 
white. It is of this province that the intellect gathers hopes and certitudes of 
future being ; as when Barry Cornwall says— her ink 
‘How fine 
And marvellous the subtle intellect is, 
Beauty’s creator! It adorns the body, ) tole 
And lights it like a star. It shines for ever, Ge ng 
And, like a watch-tower to the infidel, she 
Shows there’s a land to come.” Bae 
Plato himself, as Fielding observes, concludes his Phado with declaring that the: 
best arguments for our immortality amount only to raise a probability—that is, as. 
Coleridge explains it, the best arguments of the scientific intellect, as distinguished 
from the higher reason. seapelira. tI 
Afterall said and done, we feel that we are immortal; we feel it in our most 
elevated moods, in our sunniest hours, in our serenest experiences, at those’very — 


times when we are best qualified to form a correct assurance On & tonic. so magnifi- 
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cent. We feel it at times, when the peaks of whatever is lofty and sublime within, 
us reflect the radiance of the light that never was on sea or shore, and seem to in- 
vite the very footsteps of God. We feel it when we realize such truths as this :— 
“* The love that will be annihilated sooner than be treacherous has already made 
death impossible, and affirms itself no mortal, but a native of the deeps of absolute. 
and inextinguishable being.” We feel it when giving free scope to the thoughts 
that travel through eternity, awakened by a survey of starry splendours when the 
heavens are telling the glory of God, or by a rapt study of Raphael’s canvasses, or 
by intense perusal of Shakspeare and Milton and allied powers. At such times, 
in Wordsworth’s mystieal language— 

, _ * Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, CLLIIW 918 
prey iit And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ oseasqaibar 

If we create this vision of the immortal sea, this choral utterance of its wavés? 
this minstrelsy of its mighty waters rolling evermore, does not the very faculty"ef: 
creation imply a “ divinity that stirs within us?” and if divinity, why not’ im 
mortality ? 

But may not our spiritual capacities, which are confessedly glorious and great, 
have been conferred upon us in order to beautify and preserve our life on earth = 
If this be the terminus of these spiritual powers—if they are only created for. the 
enjoyment and preservation of the present life, then, as Jean Paul says, an angél’ 
has been locked in the body to be the mute servant and fire-lighter, butler, cook, 
and porter of the stomach ; then we have received the palate and appetite’ of ab 
god, with the food for an animal. The discrepancy between our wishes and our 
cixeumstances, between the heart and the earth, would be, he contends, in ‘the 
‘‘Kampaner Thal”—a blasphemy, if our nature is doomed to entire decay... 
“Strangers, born on mountains and living in lowland places, pine with ‘an’ in) 
curable home-sickness. We belong to a higher place, and therefore an eternal’ 
longing consumes us, and every music is our souls’ Swiss ranz des vaches..’ Wel 
feel that earth is cur school-house, and that we are one day going Homs. Ks 
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cei io)... THERE'S WORK FOR ALL TO DO. asetomn 
ae 0-408 By J. W. K1na, of Sheffield. | postis 


Talk not of sloth !—ye richly grext, : 
Look from your sordid thrones ;_ 


“Talk not of sloth !—a cursed thing, 
ait sAvcanker-worm to man, 
o/Feasting, revelling in the heart, 
efgeH’en:since the world began. 
Great Nature, infinite and wise, 

op hlts.deadly influence knew, 

. And published this eternal law— 
.Theré’s work for all to do. 


Behold your struggling fellow-man. 9" 
For food and knowledge groans.” © '°"’ 
Come, help the lowly and oppressedy??*"% 
Their path with blessings strew;.) °° ~ 
No longer live and lounge at ease.) 


There’s work for all to do. solved 


Talk not of s!oth—the merry bird, Talk not‘of sloth !—ye millions, no, © “° 
The ever-toiling bee— Though portionless and poor,» | -~*""” 
Yea, every thing that lives and moves, | Forget not the immortal part— © °1Ju! 
Are types of industry. Your minds with knowledge store. 
And shall the imaged form of God The rising offspring of the lan 
The tyrant not’eschew ? Demand your interest too ; 
King, peer, and peasant, oldand young, Show the regardless of your weal, 
There’s work for all to do. There’s work for all to do. 
i 
| 


* "Talk not of sloth—ye sceptered ones, Talk not of sloth !—it banisheth 
* “Who lord it o’er the earth ; True greatness from the soul; { 4/,/ 
‘ °°¥ ux labour for the public weal It takes no note of time nor joysy... 92.4 
But constitutes your worth! Nor seasons as they roll. hieah Py 
*ehink not that power and indolence Sram 
‘rw Were parcelled for the few ; 
-?Monarchs and. mitred heads must learn 
There’s work for all te do. 


But let the bond of brotherhood ~~ 
Be world-wide, firm, and true, “. , 


Then shall each heart rejoice to know’ , 
There’s work for all to do. B¥L9 
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THERE are few, if any, persons who visit our coast, to whom the vessels, as they 
float on the bosom of the mighty deep, do not present objects of singular interest. 
Even the fisherman’s boat has often caught and fixed the attention, while the 
yacht, the schooner, the barque, the brig, the frigate, and the still larger ships of 
war haye excited feelings exceedingly diversified, and often intense. 


“ The ships! the ships of England! . Wherever the surges roar— 
Along the dark Atlantic, by the wild East Indian shore, 
Where icebergs flash destruction dosyn, or sultry breezes play— 
The flag of England floats alone and triumphs on her way ! 


‘‘ Where sweeps the wind, or swells the wave, our vessels glad the view; 
The wandering savage marks their decks, and stays his swift canoe; 
The Greenlander forsakes his sledge to watch each distant sail 
Pass like a spirit of the deep, beneath the moonlight pale!” 


It was natural, therefore, for the products of the marine painter to have a wide- 
spread popularity. Nor can it excite surprise that the mechanic arts have been put 
in requisition to imitate vessels ploughing the deep waters.. At a few of the best 
shops in London for the sale of articles of this description, there haye been some _ 
beautiful automatic toys, in which the power of delicately-constructed clockwork 
has been applied to the production of movemeuts and effects not a little astonish- 
ing. One of these, of foreign manufacture, and certainly one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts at imitative motion ever accomplished, we shall now procced to 
describe. 

This representation of a ship at sea is entirely free from all those interrupted, 
detached, and broken effects which generally mar the finest productions in clock- 
work, It most faithfully exhibits the easy, ever-yarying, and ever-blending 
changes of position and surface, which a steady, stiff breeze will produce ona 
flowing sea aud a vessel under full sail, It is indeed surprising to see how accu- 
rately two of the most magnificent objects in nature and art are embodied, and 
their peculiar movements enacted on so small a stage. 

The eye falls on a field of ocean heaving with life, and a man-of-war floating, 
sailing, and even vibrating with the roll of the waves beneath her; all enclosed by 
a glass guard and an oval of but a small area. .The sympathy, if it may be so 
termed, of the ship with the sea is admirable. When she seems to overtake a wave 
her bow slides up its side, and is projected into the air; when she rides on its 
breast her stern also seems elevated, and her deck is for an instant horizontal; and 
then as she leaves it her bow becomes depressed, and she sinks down into the suc- 
ceeding hollow. So perfect is this last effort, that a lady was heard to say te her 
companion—‘‘ Do come away ; that subsidence is really so natural, that it brings 
all my recollections of sea-sickness about me.’’ And yet the vessel measures from 
stem to stern only five inches and a-half! 

We speak sometimes of the ‘‘magic of mechanies,’’ and doubtless on the 
principles of this science automata have been made in the dark ages, which have 
suggested the idea of the supernatural. And yet, fully disclosed to the eye, the 
. spectator would not fail to be struck with their great simplicity. So it is here; 
though the effects are so perfect, there is no complication in the mechanism that 
produces them. We give a diagram for the purpose of rendering it easily intel- 
ligible. One of the plates covering the machinery is removed to show the con- 
nection of the parts in fig. 1. ious 

The moying power is concealed in the model from the observer by a thin sub- 
stance or membrane (v), which is attached to the hull of the vessel, and thence 
extending to the borders of the machinery-chest, is there fastened, This mem- 
brane is very. delica te in its texture and extremely pliant; it is not strained tight, 
but, on the contrary, left very full; and its surface is painted to represent an 
agitated sen. In all the elevations and depressions of the vessel this membrane of 
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‘eourse accompanies it; but to the spectator the motions of the vessel seem. to be 
tae Tam and not the cause, of the waves. oe py 

‘A spring contained in a barrel (a) communicates motion through a series of 
Pinions and wheels (b, c, and d) to two wheels (e, f), which haye each the: samé 
number of teeth and are geared together; on the axes of these wheels are cranks 
(m, k), which move two shafts (1, n) attached by centre pins (0, p) to the keel 
(q) of the vessel. ‘To this keel is also attached, by a centre pin (s), a lever (x)y 
whicn resting on a fulerum (t) is continued beyond to any convenient length; and 
nas, near its end, a moveable weight attached (u). One of the cranked wheels 
(f) is geared by a pinion and wheel (1, g, h), and an endless screw (i), with a fly 
(j), for regulating the velocity. . 

Supposing the lever (r) to be removed, the cranks and the shafts (in, k, 1, n) 
vertical, and the machinery in action, it will be seen by examination that motion 
would be communicated to the vessel, but that this would be simply vertical— 
a mere up-and-down movement—and that the deck would always be parallel to 
the line on which it lay at starting. If we add the lever (r), centering it midway 
between the centre-pins of the shafts (0, p), a very small, but scarcely a percep- 


Fig. i: 
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tible variation, would be produced ; but if now we place the centre-pin (s) nearer 
“to the centre-pin (p) of one of the shafts than to that (0) of the other, we shall 
have the motions of the centre-pins so controlled by the radius (s, t), that they 
move, both ascending and descending, with different and differing velocities; so 
‘that the stem and stern of the ship will rarely remain, for two successive instants, 
in the same level plane. 


sr 


"Inthe diagram (fig. 2) are Fig.2. 
shown the positions of the deck, 

which correspond to four suc- 
cessive and simultaneous po- V- 
sitions of the cranks. ‘The g 
arrows: indicate the direction in 
which the cranks turn round. 
When the cranks stand at oa, Y 
the deck will be in the position 

§ T; as the cranks move to the W- 
position o B, s will ascend to u, 
and vt descend to v, and the deck 
‘will arrive at v v; during the 
the change of the cranks to 0 o, 

u: will descend to w, v to x, 
and the deck will attain w x; 
let the cranks go on to 0 D, Ww 
will now ascend to y, and x to 

2, ¥ z becoming the position of 
the deck; as the cranks go on \ : aS 
to the starting points 0 a, ¥ will ies! 
ascend to s, and z descend to pp Tae ; 
T, the deck ascending tos 1, the ces 
position whence it set out. It r 
may therefore be seen that in each interval of time, the motions of the stem and.o 
she stern are different, one of them being always greater than the other, and that, 
at two points. in the course, the one which was the greater becomes the lesser, and 
vice versd, It is the ingenious introduction of the lever (r) into its peculiar 
position with regard to the centre-pins (s p), that this play of changes takes place, 
and the pitching of a ship in a brisk gale and high-running sea is so beautifully 
ata e By the weight (v) this pitching can be made quicker or slower at 
pleasure. 
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°? ADVICE TO THE WiFre.—A wife must learn how to form her husband’s happiness by seeking 
to know in what direction the secret of his comfort lies; she must not cherish) his 
sweaknesses by working upon them; she must not rashly run counter to his prejudices, . Her 
motto must be, never to irritate. She must study never to draw largely upon the small; stock 
of patience in man’s nature ; nor to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive him ; neyer, if 
ipossible, to have ‘‘scenes.” 1 doubt much if a real quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen 
the bond between man and wife, and sometimes, unless the affection of both be very sincere, 
\lastingly. If irritation should occur, a woman must expect to hear from most men a strength 
-andcyehemence of language far more than the occasion requires. Mild, as well as stern, men 
tagejrone to this exaggeration of language ; let not a woman be tempted ever to say anything 
sgayeastic or violent in retaliation. The bitterest repentance must needs follow such an indul- 
‘gence if she do. Men frequently forget what they have themselves said, but seldom what is 
uttered by their wives. They are grateful, too, for forbearance in such cases; for, whilst 
hasserting most loudly that they are right, they are often conscious that they are wrong. Give a 
elittlestime, as the greatest boon you can bestow, to the irritated feelings of your husband+— 
english Matron. BIL oF “onmiAias 
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No. II. 


BrEFYoRE the passing of the Reform Bill, 
when votes were to be bought, Mary Har- 
de kept a small but flourishing haber- 
asher’s shop, which, it so happened, was 
chiefly frequented by customers who upheld 
what went by the name of the Blue party. 
. John Hargraves was a cabinet-maker and 
an old freeman, and his own opinions, 
which were on the Liberal side, inclined 
him to support the White party, who were 
thus distinguished. Hitherto his. circum- 
stances had been prosperous, and he paid 
no attention to the canvassers who used 
respectively to request his vote at each 
election, and much less would he have 
thought of accepting a bribe to induce him 
to adopt either side. But the commercial 
crisis of 1825 dealt a hard blow to his pro- 
fession; and when the next election for the 
borough came on,.and money flowed like 
water,~ it required no small amount of 
courage and good principle to resist the 
tempting offers which various gentlemen 
called at the shop to make, both to Mary 
Hargraves as well as her husband. For 
some days these were steadily resisted, but 
when one of their daughters lost her em- 
ployment, owing to the hard times, anda 
demand was made upon them for the im- 
mediate payment of a large amount of rent 
too long due, the temptation to pocket from 
ten to twenty pounds by voting for the Blue 
party became almost irresistible. To the 
eredit of Mary Hargraves it must be here 
‘stated that she never tried to persuade her 
husband to accept the offered bribes, and 
always declined to receive any herself, 
although she was sensible that her custom 
diminished as the election proceeded. 
in those times elections in the large 
wns continued from ten to fourteen days, 
‘andby their attendant practices infused as 
“#mich moral poison amongst the inhabi- 
“fants as'races do in the present day. John 
“flargraves; however, remained proof 
‘against the temptations of noisy proces- 
‘sidtis, open ale-houses,- and threats of 
‘Jésing the little employment which yet oc- 
““eupied him two or three days in each week. 
3A week had passed by, and such was the 
“state of the town no lady liked to venture 
‘into itunattended, when one day about 
“noon, John returned home with a gloomy 
“brow, and tidings that he had been at last 
finally tarned off by his masters. While 
talking to Mary of their dismal prospects, 
~ @ gaily-dressed lady, well known to both 
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“HEROISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss H. M. RaTHBoNE. 


THE ELECTION BRIBE. 


husband and wife, entered the shop, and he 
turned away to play with his sickly and 
favourite child, who crowed with delight at 
seeing his father home so early. ‘Mary 
Hargraves had formerly lived with this lady 
many years, and*was grea'ly attached to 
her, and Mrs. Arkwright had always been 
one of her best customers, although, as she 
lived some miles out of town, it was not 
often that she came herself to the shop. 
She had also taken much kindly notice of 
John, whose skill in cabinet work had fre- 
quently caused his being sent for to Lang- 
ley-hall to make library shelves or aid in 
fitting-up her boudoir. Mary now ex- 
pressed her gratification at seeing her goud 
mistress again, and told her, rather sadly, 
how little custom she had had during the 
preceding week. 

“Well,” said the smiling lady, ‘“you 
must let me make up for deficiencies; and 
I have a long list of ‘must-haves’ for you 
to furnish me with this morning.” And 
Mrs. Arkwright named the different articles, 
which Mary hastened to bring out for her 
inspection. 

After several mutual inquiries had been 
satisfied, the lady took out her purse, and, 
with her most winning smile, said: “In 
these election times one always pays double 
in consideration of one’s wishes being con- 
sulted; and I hope, Mary, I need not, ask 
you to use your influence with your hus- 
band to induce him to give his vote .to 
Lord I——, for you are a good creature, 
upon whom I can alwaysdepend.” 

Poor Mary started,,and coloured deeply, 
as she timidly replied— 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Arkwright, I must beg 
you to excuse me; I thought you had been 
too well aware of John’s opinions, ever to 
have asked me to do such a thing.” 

** Well,”’ said the lady, ‘‘I think you are 
very ungrateful for all the patronage Mr. 
Arkwright and I have shown your family, 
and J must say it is what I did not expect 
from you.” 

‘Oh, do not say so, dear madam,” said 
Mary, with streaming eyes; ‘‘ 1 am not un- 
mindful, indeed I am not, of your great 
kindness ; but, oh, I should ill repay it, were 
I to force John to do anything he thought 
wrong.” 

‘It is easy to make professions,’’. replied 
Mrs. Arkwright, coldly, as she desired /the 
footman to replace the parcel of things 
which she had selected on the counter, since 
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she did not mean to take them ; and turning 
to John, who stood in mortified, but proud, 
silence, while she stroked the curly head of 
the sick child, she said, in her gentlest tone 
of persua:ion— 


+“ 'fhis dear little fellow, with his pretty | 


fiaxen hair, looks very ill, and I don’t think 
he will get wellin town. What say you to 
giving him a trip over the water, and taking 
him to the seaside for a week ?” 

John paused a moment, though he knew 
too well what this prv posal included, and 
vhis resolution was additionally shaken by 
seeing his wife weeping bitterly, and he 
thought of their too probable fate if he de- 
élined to accede to the lady’s wishes. Mrs. 
Arkwright perceived her advantage, and 
followed it up by pronouncing a high eulo- 
‘gium upon the excellent business abilities 
and admirable qualities of Lord 1 , ably 
touching on such points of character as she 
supposed would tell the most upon one 
holding: liberal opinions, But an anxious 
fearful glance from Mary, at this juncture 
recalled John’s wavering purpose, and he 
respectfully, but. decidedly, refused to give 
his vote to the Blue candidate, 

‘Phen you must take the consequences,” 
was the reply; and Mrs. Arkwright, vexed 
to have lust so much time, drove away ; 
while Mary knelt down by her sick boy, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, my Johnny, my Johnny, 
my winsome darling, what will become of 
you? Qh, my child, my child, only say you 
will get better, and not let your poor 
mother think she has killed her own dar- 
ling.”’ John tried, but for some time in 
vain, to comfort her; reminding her that 
they had both endeavoured to do right, and 
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that straight is the gate, and narrow is» the 
way, which leads to the kingdom of heaven, 
and to that peace on earth which is its-com- 
mencement. 

We have not space here to detail the 
further attempts which were made to per- 
suade Hargraves to vote for Lord I-——=, as 
the election proceeded, and seemed likely 
to be decided by a very small majority on 
either side. These attempts became harder 
to resist, as Little Johnny’s illness. in- 
ereased, and the unhappy parents doubted, 
at times, how far they had acted rightly. 
But the first temptations having been firmly 
withstood, strength was given in the hour 
of need to abide by the decision of con- 
science, and the election closed without 
John’s or Mary’s integrity having» been 
impaired; though their custom had so 
sensibly lessened, that they were soon after- 
wards compelled to close their shop. \'Tkeir 
consequent change of abode, and their re- 
sidence in the country, which was rendered 
necessary by John’s altered fortuhe<, which 
obliged him to work as a humble day- 
labourer in the fields, came too tate to 
restore the wasted strength of their dear 
little boy. Although, when they learned 
to rejoice in thinking that their child was 
spared all that they had gone through, they 
could look back upvn the sacrifice of its 
recovery, and of their richer worldly pro- 
spects with thankfulness, they could never 


|remember the election without bitter regret 


fur the happy days which were gone for 
ever; for their compelled absence from ‘old 
friends, the loss of Mrs. Ark wright’s patron- 
age and friendship; and their deseent to 
comparative poverty and obscurity. 


Hse 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


EVAPORATION. 

A curious’ experiment was performed as 
follows :—A large diinking-glass was taken, 
and inverted on the ground for a short 
time, and by collecting the vapour which set- 
tled on the inside of the glass, the experi- 

‘ menter found that an acre of ground dispersed 

“into the air, in the space of twelve hours of a 
warm summer’s day, above 1,600 gallons of 
water, or more than twenty-five hogsheads. 
The quantity of water which, at this rate, 
would ascend froma square milein the same 
time, is 16,000 hogsheads. What animmense 
quantity of water, then, must be constantly 
evapo. ating from the surface of the various 
oceans; seas, bays, lakes, and rivers, which 

the earth contains! 

Ky AQUATIC ANIMALS. 
~ While the bosom of the sea abounds with 


the finny tribes, its surface forms a resting- | 


place for many families. of the feathered 
creation. The various sea-gulls, and many 
ot the duck tribe—the petrel and the divers 
-—the guillemots, and cormorants, and vari- 
ous others, obtain their food from, the ever- 
restless wave. As every animal is adapted 
to its mode of life, aquatic birds are: web- 
Sooted, to give facility inswimming,; andas 
some of them are destined to seek their food 
on the surface, while others have; to, take 
their prey beneath it, their structure is,ad- 
mirably fitted accordingly. The sea-gull, 
for instance, having to seek its food. on.the 
surface, has feet like those of land birds, 
placed about the middle of the body; but 


'the cormorant, who has to eatch its prey 


under water, has its feet placed exceedingly 
far back in the body, for the convenience: of 
diving. The upper beak.is also bent like.a 
hook, to secure the prey; and as.this is 
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sometimes very large, the elasticity of the 
gullet enables the cormorant to swallow a 
fish much thicker than its own neck. 


HEAT. 

A ready way of producing heat is by 
mixing things together in such a way that 
a chemical change is produced. If you take 
a glass full of oil of vitriol, pour on it the 
same quantity of water, and mix them sud- 
denly, the outside of the glass will become 
so hot that you cannot bear your hand upon 
it. Again, if you take a piece of fresh-burnt 
limestone, and pour upon it some water, so 
great a heat will be geuerated as to change 
part of the water into steam; at the same 
time the rest of the water is absorbed, or 
taken up by the lime, and becomes a solid 
substance. In the act of burning, as of a 
lamp or a candle, or as in 'a common fire of 
coals or wood, there is also a production of 
heat, as the result of a chemical change. 


THE EARWIG. 

Many people are very much afraid lest 
one of these insects should get into the ear 
of themselves or their children, and pene- 
trate the brain; but they are frightened un- 
necessarily. For if an earwig should get 
into the ear, it would be very glad to get 
out again. And ifit cannot get out at once, 
though it is not a pleasant inmate, the 
drum-head of the ear will effectualiy pre- 
vent the progress of the insect. Sul fur- 
ther, it may either be killed or dislodged 
with ease, by means of a few drops of oil. 
Itis probable that this insect had originally 
the name of earwing, its wing bearing a 
strong resemblance in form to that of a 
human ear. Larwig, therefore, is most 
likely a mere corruption of that name. 


BEDDEGELART. 

Beddegelart is a village delightfully situ- | 
ated in the midst of a tract of beautiful | 
meadows, six miles from the summit of 
Snowdon. It is said that Llewellyn the} 
Great came to reside at Beddegelart during 
the hunting season, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and one day, the family being absent, 
a wolf entered the house. On Llewellyn 
returning, his greyhvund, called * Cili- 
hart,” met him, wagging his tail, but co- 
vered with blood. The prince being 
alarmed, ran into the nursery, and found 
the cradle in which his child had lain, over- 
turned, and the ground ccover@d with blood. 
Supposing the se int had killed the 
child he immediately drew his sword and 
killed the dog; but, on turning up the 
eradle, he found under it the child alive 
and the wolf dead. This so affected the 
prince; that he erected a tomb over the 
faithful dog’s grave, and called it, from 
“his lamentable accident, Bedd Cilihart, or 
the grave of Cilihart. 
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THE PELICAN. 

This bird is said to feed its. young with 
its own blood, and to furnish, in so. doing, 
a remarkable instance of maternal affection, 
But the story is fabulous. It probably 
arose from a casual sight of the white peli- 
can, when in its nest; the beautiful critm- 
son tint of its bill pressing against its deli- 
ae Bey breast, appeared like a spot of 
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QUILLS, 
Quills are taken from the wings of ravens, 
Swans, turkeys, peacocks, and gecse. 


Goose-quills are supposed to have been in 
use among us between four and five hun- 
dred years. Many of them are brengh: to 
England from Hudson’s Bay, Hamburg, 
and Ireland. In some parts of the world 
the people write. with reeds. This is the 
practice of the Turks, Moors, and other in- 
habitants of the East. Whenthe word pen 
occurs in our translation of the Scriptures, 
we must not understand it of a pen made 
from a quill, but of an iron style, or a reed, 
with which the ancients wrote. The iron 
style was sharp at one end, and blunt at 
the other, to scratch out what was written 
and not approved. 


ARITHMETIC OF THE TOUCH. 

This is extensively used by the natives of 
the East Indies and China, in their com- - 
mercial transactions, not only among them- 
selves, but also in their dealings with 
British and other merchants. Extensive 
bargains are struck without a single word 
passing between tne parties, who, seated 
on the ground, with their hands covered 
by a shawl, or by their robes, agree upon 


| prices which are indicated by pressing, in 


sight, the joints of their fingers.. Hach 
joint of every finger has a separate value 
attached toit. ‘The third joint of the litile 
finger being pressed ouwfsede, means 1, the 
second joint, 2; the first jot, 3; the first 
joint pressed in the front, 4, the second 4, 
the third, 6; the third joint, pressed on. the 
inside, 7, the second, 8, the first, 9,. On 
the next finger, beginning at the owéside of 
the third joint, we have 10, the second 
joint, 20, and so on, up one side of, the 
finger, down the centre, and up the other 
side, 30, 40, &c., to 90; the joints of the 
middle finger, pressed in the same order, 
mean 100, 200, &c.; the index finger, 
1,000, 2,000, &c.; and the thumb, 10,000, 
on to 90,000. p 
SAMPHIRE. 

Samphire, or St. Peter’s Wort, probably 
derives its English name from its Frenth 
name, “‘ Herbe de St. Pierre,’”’? and hence 
it would be more correctly written sampire, 


' or as degenerated from St. Pierre, sapire 
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EGGS. ‘being at Sens, then in a state of siege, 
ag The! eggs imported from France amount frightened away the besieging: army, by 
“6 about 60,000,000 a year. Supposing them ringing the bells of St. Stephen’s. churehi; 
ierccost; ‘atan average, 4d. a dozen, we pay a clear proof that at that. time bells AVere, 
athe: French about: £83,000 a year for eggs. not generally known in France... ..; #1 
oAnd supposing the. freight, importers’ and HUMMING BIRDS. (0 > o:* 5) 
aptailers’, profit, duty, &c,, to raise the Marvellous has been the recent:progress 
Ree to the consumer to 10d. per dozen, of Natural History... Goldsmith, in :his 
their total cost will be £213,000. “Animated Nature,” speaking’ of, .the 
vidsishiesvo® (ANCIENT, OAK. ;humming-bird, says: “Of this charming 
veukm oak ois described as standing in the little animal there are six or. seven yarie, 
imiddle.of a pasture, and bearing the most ties, from the size of a small wren dow to 
«venerable marks of antiquity, which gives | that of an humble-bee.” “The eminent hur- 
_a,name.compounded of itself and its situa-| Seryman, Mr. Loddiges, of Hackney, hat 
aa to the farm on which it grows—Oak-ley in his possession some years ago’ no les 

1’ "The hollow of this tree was long the| than one hundred and seventy” distinét 
thyoutite retreat of a bull. Twenty people, species of ‘‘ this charming little anineal ?t1 
did and ‘young, have crowded into it at the COLSTERWORTH: 

same time, A calf being shut up there for| Jn the manor-house of. arélaehnige® 4 
‘Gofivenience, its dam, a two-year old heifer, | hamlet of Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire, 
soristantly went in to suckle the calf, and situated six miles south of Grantham,” Sit 
déftisafficient room within the trunk for Isaat Newton‘was born) 12theheade sania 
~malking her. ‘The oak is supposed to be} in a pretty little hollow, on: the west (sidé 
‘Reat,a thousand years old; the body is no- of the valley of the river: Witham, which 
thing but.a shell. rises at a short distance, and has, helng oe 
od” BELLS. suggesting the couplet— . » 


ea 
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av Phulinus; Bishop of Nola, is generally “For Trent eels and Witham piles toaiD 
considered the first person who introduced England cannot show the like.”* bai bbs 


Dells into ecclesiastical service, about the 
year, 400. It is said by ancient historians, 
that in the year 610, the Bishop of Orleans 


we 


The manor-house was the, paternal , estate 
of Newton, and here he was,brought up 
and educated by his widowed AB PNAaste tab 
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fhe First Coacu 1n Cnin4.—Amongst the presents carried out by our first embassy to 
China was a’state coach. It had been specially selected as a personal gift by George III: ; but 
the'exact mode of using it was a mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, indeed (Lord Macurtiey), 
had made’some dim and imperfect explanations upon the point; ‘but as his: excellency commit: 
nicated these in.a diplomatic whisper, at the very moment of his departure, the:celestial’mind 
was very feebly illustrated; and it became necessary to call a cabinet council on the grand state 
question —'$ Where. was the emperor to sit?” The hammer-cloth, happened .to. be, unustally 
gargeous and partly on that consideration, but partly also because that. was the most eleyat 
seat, and undeniably went foremost, it was resolved by acclamation that the box was: the imh 
place,, and, for the scoundrel who drove, he might sit where he could find a perch, - The hors 
therefore being harnessed, under a flourish of music and a salute of guns, solemnly his i hn 
Majesty ascended his new English throne, having the first lord of the treasury on his right hand 
and ‘the chief jester on his left. Pekin gloried in the spectacle; and in the whole flowery people, 
constructively present by representation, there was but one discontented person, which was thie 
coachmam This) mutinous individual, looking as black-hearted as he really was, audaciously 
shouted“ Where am I tosit?” But the privy council, incensed by his disloyalty, unanimously 
opened the deer and kicked him into the inside. He had all the inside: places.to himself but 
such is the rapacity of ambition that he was still dissatisfied. ‘“ Isay,” he, cried out in an.extem- 
pore petition addressed to the Emperor through a window, “haw am I to, catch hold of the 
reine?” ‘*‘ Any how,” was the answer; ‘ don’t trouble me, man, in myoglory; throug fhe 
windows, through the key-holes—how you please.’’ Finally, this contumacious. coac in 
lengthened the check-strings into a sort of jury-reins, communicating with the Horses 
these he drove as may be supposed. The Emperor returned after the briefest of cireti ts me 
descended in great pomp-from his throne, with the severest resolution never to- remount ‘ 
public thanksgiving was ordered for his Majesty’s prosperous. escape from the disease ofa ae 
neck ; and the state coach was dedicated for ever as a votive offering to re god: Fo, Fo—whom : 
the learned more accurately call Fi, Fi. any asvect ; 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


ra Be ; 
Tux failure of the contractors to complete the, building by the time specified in 
their engagement, viz., the first day of January, excited no surprise in the public 
mind, and did nothing to lessen the feeling of wonder which has been occasioned 
by the rapidity with which the Industrial Palace has uplifted itself.. In fairness 
to the gentlemen who have superintended this great undertaking so far, it must'be 
remembered too that they have had not only to contend with all the disadvantages 
of the present season of the year—short days, and not unfrequently unfavourable 
weather,—but that numerous additions were from time to time, and especially 
within the last few weeks, made to the original design. These added considerably 
to the amount of work the contractors had to accomplish. As instances, we:may 
mention that extra gallery space has been provided, of a width of 24 feet, and 
upwards of one mile in length; and that the external limits of the building have 
been enlarged so as to include some extensive clumps of trees. Numerous offices, 
moreover, have been completed, which it was not originally intended to commence 
until-after the other portions of the structure were finished. Under these cir¢um- 
stances, the Commissioners, of course, could have no hesitation in granting the 
contractors a short extension of time. otal 
. When we consider the immense size of the Glass Palace, covering an area.of 


instead of being painted to represent flimsy wooden spars and cross-pieces,.. Upon 
this argument has been based the suggestion that the iron-work should be bronzed, 
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We are gladto hear from numerous quarters that the societies, formed for the 
purpose of husbanding funds for a visit to London, and economizing the expenses, 
are progressing favourably—that their subscribers are increasing in numbers, ar 
that the payments are, generally speaking, made regularly and punctually. Ais 
one of the most prosperous of these associations, we may instance that at Norwich, 

_which originated with the hand-loom weavers, but which now embraces,operatives 
of all trades. The subscription in this case amounts to one shilling fortnightly. 
By a special provision this club is open to tradesmen who are admitted onthe pay- 
ment of 20s. weekly to a participation of the benefits of the association, At 
Dublin a large meeting, attended by citizens, has been he in the theatre to hear 
an address from Mr, W. H. Porter. That gentleman stated that the object of his 
addressing them was to show the desirableness of enabling them to visit, with ds 
much facility as possible, the Great Exhibition of 1851. It was the wish of the 
Dublin Executive Committee to stir up, if possible, the thinking portion of the Dub- 
lin artisans and mechanics to visit the Exhibition, and obtain knowledgethere. In 
England they had been forming clubs to facilitate the same object, and the Exe- 
cutive Committee deemed it most desirable that some similar measure for that pur- 
pose should be put into operation here. The expediency of organizing clubs was 
then submitted to the meeting to be decided by a show of hands, it having béen 
previously explained that owing to the distance and the shortness of the time now 
left for their arrangements, a subscription of less than 2s. 6d. per week would be in- 
sufficient. ‘The show of hands being in favour of the project, the preliminary steps 
were taken for the formation of rules, LIST 

Amongst the latest places in which societies have been forzzed are Belfast, 

Aberdeen, Chester, Devizes, Dowlais, Bridport, Beverley, and Rugeley, in every 
instance with marked success. At Bridport, at the inaugural meeting, upwards of 
fifty members were enrolled. Very active measures are being taken at Aberdeen 
under the auspices of the Lord Provost, and with the co-operation of the Steam 
Navigation Company. The Bridlington Club is to consist of an unlimited number 
of both sexes, to be called * The Bri: lington International Exhibition Visiting 
Society.’ At Whitby a large number of persons enrolled their names as members, 
agreeing to pay 9d. per week towards defraying expenses. ‘ 

If in any districts this matter has been neglected, we urge our friends to attend 
to it without any further delay, or the opportunity will have passed away. We 
remind them, too, that the advantages offered by railway companies, in consequen¢e 
of the arrangements made with the Commissioners, are only guaranteed tothe 


members of ciubs. 
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arrangements everywhere making im Eng- 


Francz.—%In. pumerous branches of 
land for efficiently carrying’ out the con- 


manufacture the French exhibitors will, in 


all pro! abijity, form our most formidable 
competitors. Our readers may, theref re, 
be interested in knowirg what may be ex- 
pected at the World’s Show frcem our inge- 
mious neighbours. We have, accordingly, 
gleaned some information on this point 
from sources, to be relied upon. It must 
be 1.emembired. that in some respects the 
French haye a, great advantage over our- 
selves.. They have long been familiar with 
the machinery of Industrial Exhibitions, 
and have become practised from experience 
in ali their requirements. There is, more- 
over, every disposition on the part of all 
the producing classes to take part in the 
rivaliy ti which they have been invited. 
The Lxhibition is spoken of in the highest 
terms of eulogy as worthy of:a liberal, enter- 
prising, and enlightened people, The com- 


prehensiveness of the scheme and the vast 


templated work, elicit the surprise: end tlie 
admiration of the Parisian manufacturers. 
And thrre can be no question that. they 
will respond eagerly to. our challer ge, and 
nearly. all the leading. houses of Puris, are 
busily engaged in preparations, The silver- 
smiihs and jewellers will con ribute nume- 
rous articles of unique design and beautiful 
manufacture, and the specimens of bronze 
and ornamental iron-woik will be especially 
rich. ve fh9d 
The cutlers of Paris, it. is said, are un- 
willing to enter the lists with the workmen 
of Sheffield, but two or three of the prin- 
cipal gunsmiti.s, and several sword, cutlers, 
intend to exhibit. 

The caivers. in wood and marble are ex- 
ceedingly busy, and willno doubt send some 
very beautiful examples of their hardicratft:. 
The Parisians admire ornamental furniture, 
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‘for their- services: some of them are most 
clever artists, educated for a far higher de- 
partment of art, but compelled by circum- 
stances ‘to exercise their talents on moré 
humble works. 

’ The paper-taché manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are very far behind us; there is 
nothing worthy of the slightest comparison 
with the produce of Birmingham; but the 
workers.in buhl have attained a high degree 
of perfection. 


‘With respect to carpéts, a luxury which | 


is coming into frequent use in France, three 
or four very large houses are making great 
efforts to rival Brussels and Axminster. 
The national works at Gobhelin are in full 
aétivity, both in tapestries and carpeting, 
the result of which we expect to see in the 
Palace of Glass’? in May next. The 
same may be said of the porcelain of Sévres, 

‘The merécers’ shops of Paris are filled 
with the. beautiful silks of Lyons, and the 
ribbons’ of St. Etienne and St. Chamond; 
and Ppieti clas, Manchester, and Coventry 
must be vigilant and careful, to avoid defeat 
in the impending contest. 


“The Austrian, Belgian, and French 
Gévernment have determined upon sending 
eléves (pupils) frim some of the public 
sehools’ to report srecially on the different 
departments of the Exhibition. A staff of 
from thirty to forty gentlemen are to in- 
spect..and furnish accounts of the various 
objects.of interest for Austria, and the 
Government of that country have appointed 
a commission to co-operate with the Royal 
Goemmission in London, to protect the 
interest of her exhibitors. These number 
upwards of a thousand. Hungary is to 
forward samples of silk, which it is expectcd 
will’ rival the manufactures of the Italian 
provinces, 

“Al Malta, the gold and silver smiths, who 
have lorg been famous for their personal 
orbaments in jewellery, are busy in pre 
paration. Each master workman, it is 
said, will produce a specim:n of the work 
in which he mest excels. Lapidary work, 
s:one-cutting, and inlaying of marbles aie 
also. mentioned; and the lace aid mittens, 
so-highly’ and justly admired, will be care- 
fully selected from among the chief products 
of the island. 


Curious SEALS FROM DELHI.— The 
editor,of a Delhi. paper gives a description 
of some silks which ure being cut for the 
Queen ard. Prince. Albert, to be shown in 
1851. Budr-oo-deen Ulee Khan, the well- 
known, chief of seal-cutters at Delhi, who 
has supplied all the. highest. authorities for 
years, has exhausted his skill in producing 
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consequently there is always a great demand | these chef d’euvres. The seal for Her 


Majesty is a cornelian, wih the corners 
neatly cut off; the s ze about one inch 
square. On itis cut a native in cription, of 
which the following is a translation:— 9° 

‘¢ First monarch of the world, as Solomon 
in magnificence, with a court like Saiurn; 
Empress of the age. Sovereign of the seas. 
The source of beneficence. By the grace 
«f God, Queen of England and _ Ireland. 
Ruler of the Kingdoms of Hindostan. _ De- 
fender of the Faith of Christ. The great 
Queen Victoria.” 

Prince Albert’s seal is of the same size, 
but cut on a blood-stone, and has the fol- 
lowing eae — 

_ The distinguished by the aid of God. 
The noblest of the family of Brunswick, 
The honoured companion of the great 
Queen. Prince highest in rank, great in 
dignity, the chief in excellence of the 
English Court, Albert, &c.” il 

He has prepared two beautiful emeralds 
for seal-rings, to be presented by himself as 
specimens of his art. One for the Queen, 
three-eighths of an inch in length by two- 
eighths in breadth, on which the following 
lines are beautifully cut :— 

** Badshah Buhr-o-bur. 
Adil, bu tuyeed-i-Khoda. 
Hookm ran dur huit. 
Kishwur, Mulkih Victoria.” ,. 

Translation.—‘‘ Sovereign of the sea and. 
land. ‘The just, hy. the favour of God. 
Governor of the world (or the seven cli- 
mates), Queen Victoria.” 

The one for Prince Albert is of the same 
size, but has simply the Christian names 
before enumerated. 


PRESIDENT FILMORE AND THE EXui” 
BITION.—It was expected that. the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be amongst, 
the personages to 1each Londen in 185]h0 
but the following letter, addiessed to Mr., 
Stell, of Manchester, dissipates the expec- 
tation of that pleasure :—*‘* Washington 
City, D. C., United States, Dec. 1, .180).— 
William 8. S:e:l,, Esq., Manchesier.—My 
dear, Sir,—I have the honour.to acknow- 
edge the receipt of your kind leiter of the 
8th ult., through Mr. Randall, expressi: g¢ 
the hope that 1 may visit the World’s Fair 
in London in Mey next, and assuring me 
that if 1 do so L shall receive a cordial wel-, 
come from my countrymen in England, and: 

| ‘endering me the hi spitalities of your own 
house whilst I remained at Manchester. 
Previous to the death of my lamenied pre- 
decessor, J had anticipated the pleasure of 
visiting London at the time of the Fair, 
but I deem it now impossible to leave my 
official duties here, and your kind letter 
causes a still deeper regret at my disap- 
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absent for such a length of time, nothing | of our separate States unite, told you 
could be more gratifying than to acceptin London, ithas been thought best to make 
Rs ur proffered hospitalities. I well recol- | a mercantile transaction, in the nature of a 
ct-meeting you and your lady in the fall} consignment, of it, in preference +6 placing 
.,0f,1837,-and should be extremely happy to | it in the hands of an institute, “so that, P 
enew the acquaintance. Independent of | goods may be taken care of and sold to’ 
“that, Lhave always felt a strong desire to| best advantage. Mr. William B. SDNe, 
visit. Great Britain... Its soil is classic | of New York, will be the consignee, ands 
"ground to me, and I should be most happy | his references in London and on the Coti- 
to_be able to make a personal comparison | tinent will be of the highest character, his 
‘between the leading men of that country|next circular from London cannot fail’ to 
and my own, and to see how far we have/| carry the conviction with it that the pfoject 
improved upon the political institutions of} will be carried cut in integrity and thesut- 
the mother country. But this must be de-| most good faith, My countrymen, of all 
ferred till a more convenient season.—Ac-| political parties, view the plan with favourl” 
“cept my thanks for your kindness, remember ‘OMST 
me most cordially to your lady, and believe ARRIVAL OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
‘me truly yours, MILLARD FILMORE.” CanapA.—The ship Pearl, whieh had arm 
rived in the docks from Montreal and Que- 
_. FoRTHCOMING EXHIBITION IN AMERICA. | bec, has brought from the former place, as 
—A correspondent of the Art Journal,;\a portion ofa “large general cargo of Cana- 
writing from Philadelphia, says: ‘“ Our | dian productions, 107 packages of sundry 
‘American project has assumed an increased | goods, consigned to order, and officially,de+ 
‘importance from the patronage of the Ame-|clared to be intended for the Great Exhi- 
rican Government. It has appropriated | bition of Industry of all Nations in Hyde, 
Governor’s Island, in the harbour of New] park. The whole of these packages, being 
York, for the purpose, with a Government| the first consignment of this nature from 
‘guard. The island is within two minutes | the British North American provinces, wi 
and a-half of the city by steam, has a fort|in pursuance of the approval regulations 
upon it, and about thirty acres of level| of the commissioners of customs, be placed 
ground at our disposal. Every facility of|in the bonded premises until the buildin 
making it a bonded warehouse has been | in Hyde-park is ready for their reception at 
granted, and the President wishes his name | their intended destination. 9 
to go to the world at the head of a list of . sity 


pointment, Were it possible for me to — patrons, in which ‘a overnors 
| 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. p 
We @ have received several communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Werhibition. It is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letier ; but we shall be 
happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 
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: ‘SCHEMER. — The railway arrangements re-,| hearts with joy, at the exercise of your great: Lot) 
quiriug parties of as many as 250° persons to a| powerful influence in favour of one of the most 
special train, will probably render the general | important movements of the present age—the 
adoption of ‘the plan you speak of impossible. | promotion of temperate habits among all classes 
Families, however, in many towns, are acting | of our countrymen—we frankly acknowledge. ‘to 
upon it, combining to take a house for the season, | sour Royal Highness that we have felt a corre- 
and arranging to “divide its occupation among | sponding degree of sorrow at learning, from, the 
them, by separate sitting rooms, but a common public journals, that your first official visit to the 
table, and making use of it in a pre-arranged | Crystal Palace now erecting of the Exhibition 
succession, deter mined by lot. was attended by the entry of a brewer’s dray, with 
TERTOTALER, —An address of respectful re-| 250 gallons of beer to be drunk by the workmen 
monstrance has been adopted by the National | employed on the edifice, and that their vociferous 
Temperance Society, for presentation to Prince | cheers were as much excited by the appearance | of 
Albert, with reference to the beer presented to | this miscalled ‘ boon,’ as by your august presence 
the men on the occasion of his Royal Highness’s | at the same moment ‘of time. 
visit'to the Building. The followingis one of the “We would fain hope that this incident was 
passages :— neither designed by, nor approved of, your rea 
“We have noticed, also, with great satisfac- | Highness ; but, associated, as it has been an 
tion, that in the regulations for the refreshment | continue to be, with your first Royal visit ‘to this 
of the visitors to the Great Exhibition of 1851, a| noble pile, it cannot fail to give the.sapction of 
clause has been inserted, with the approbation ‘of your high rank, superior sneer eey. and-known 
your Royal Highness, ‘prohibiting the sale or| philanthropy, to this mode of exercising .| hos: 
supply of any intoxicating beverages, even in the | pitalityamong the working classes? ~~~ — 
emailest quantity, to any parties. Epwarp §. (Brentwood.)}—Thank’ véusityots 
‘While these circumstances have filled our, suggestion shall be attended to. 
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TECHNICAL 


_. ABAN/DONMENT, s. the act of forsaking. 
“A term used chiefly in marine insurance. 
Before the owner of an insured vessel can 
demand the stipulated compensation for the 
loss of his ship, he must abandon to the 
‘underwriters, or insurers, all interest in the 
property which may be saved from the 
wreck. 

_ ABA/TEMENT, s. This word is derived from 
the. French abater, which means to beat 
down, remove, or destroy. In Jaw itis used 
in three senses—namely, that of abating, or 
removing, a nuisance; abating, or over- 
throwing, an action or indictment ; abating, 
or illegally intruding upon, the rights of 
freehold property, In commerce it signifies 
an allowance made or required, so as to 
lower the price of goods. 


' ABATTOIR’, s. the French name fora place 
where cattle are slaughtered. 


‘Aspvuc’TION, Ss. from the Latin word abduc- 
tio, to leadoff. It is the taking away, by 
force, fraud, or intimidation, any female 
from her parents or guardians. The crime 
is felony by the English law. 

_ABERRA’TION, 8, the act of deviating. The 
aberration of light” is a remarkable astro- 

-nomical appearance, being a seeming altera- 
tion in the placeofastar. This arises from 
the continued motion of the spectator, and 
of the light which brings the impression of 
the. star to his eye. 

ABEY’ANCE, s. a law term, derived from 
the French bayer, to expect. When pro 
perty is not vested in any individual, but is 
ready to be vested in the first person who 
may legally claim it, the property is said to 
be in abeyance. The word is commonly used 
to signify anything that is standing over, or 
unsettled, 

'ARB/LUENTS, $. medicines which dissolve 
and earry off impurities. 


ABOR TION, 8. a miscarriage, or untimely 
birth ; any design or production that does 
not come to ripeness or perfection. 

ABRA’SION, 8. the act of rubbing off. In 
mechanics it signifies wearing away by fric- 
tion, or the rubbing of one thing against 
another. 

Ax’scEss, s. from a Latin word, adscedo, 
implying separation; but it is commonly 
used to describe an inflammatory swelling 
containing matter. 


' ABSOR PTION, 8. from absorbeo, to suck 
up. In physiolegy it means the taking up 
by minute vessels, situated at every point 
of. the: body, certain substances or liquids, 


8. noun-substantive; a. adjective. 
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and distributing them for the nourishment 
of the body. Thus, the human. hand “is 
capable of imbibing, in a quarter of an hour, 
an ounce and a-half of warm water.‘ A’b- 
sorption explains many matters connected 
with health and disease, as, for instanée, 
a few minutes’ exposure to the impure at- 
mosphere of a marsh, or swamp, may 
produce protracted ague, and sometimes 
instantaneous death. tet 


ABUT/MENT, s. that which joins to, or 
borders upon, another object. The solid 
supports at the ends of a bridge, or arch, 
are called its abutments. In engineering, 
it is any part at which a moving power rises 
orstops. Inan ordinary steam engine each 
end of the cylinder aets as an abutment for 
the steam, which, being unable to expand 
itself in the direction of the fixed obstruc- 
tion, spends its whole force against the 
piston which is moveable. #: 

ACAD’EMY, s. from Academia, a gardenin 
the suburbs of Athens, the favourite resort 
of Socrates and his disciples, but owing.its 
eelebrity as a seat of philosophy to Plate, 
who established his school there, and pre- 
sided over it for nearly half a century. 
Hence the followers of Plato were called 
the Academics. It is now used as a general 
name for schools or learned societies, ... .; 


ACCEL/ERATED MoTIon, s. to accele- 
rate means to increase the speed of any 
movement. In mechanics, when a body 
falls from any height, the motiof :in- 
creases as it approaches the ground;. this 
is called accelerated motion. 

ACCEPTANCE, 8. the signing a bill of ex- 
change, and thereby agreeing to pay it on 
a certain day; this is commonly called*‘a 
note of hand.” 4S ae! 

Ac’cEnT, s. Accent in grammar denotes 
certain marks placed over syllables to regut- 
late their pronunciation ; they are three 
the acute (‘), the grave (~), and the cir- 
cumflex (“). In mathematics accents are 
used to avoid the confusion which would 
arise from the use of many letters in pro- 
blems; thus, different magnitudes ofthe 
same kind are expressed by the same let- 
ter, but with an accent. Accent in music 
is the emphasis given to certain notes in 
a bar in common time, the bar of whichis 
divided into four parts, the first and third 
are accented, the second and fourth ‘are 
unaccented ; in triple time the accent is on 
the first note, the second and third are un- 
accented, and so on with the rest, lagu 


ACCES’SARY,'s. in law, one whois guilty 
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of a felonious offence, not.as chief actor, 
but by command, adviée, instigation, or con- 
cealment. An accessary before the fact is 
one who, being absent at the time of the 
crime committed, yet procures, counsels, or 
orders another to commit acrime. An ac- 
cessary after the fact is one who, knowing 
that’a man has committed a felony, re- 
ceives, relieves, or assists him. The punish- 
ment of accessaries before the fact is the 
same as that which is by law inflicted on 
the principal ; and aeccessaries after the fact 
are made punishable with imprisonment 
proportioned to the heinousness of the ori- 
ginal crime. 


‘AC’CIDENCE, s. a name given to a book 
teaching the first parts of the grammar of 
any language. 

_ACCIP’IENT, s, a receiver, 

ACCOM/PANIMENT, $. something added to 
another, either for relief or embellishment. 
In music it is the subordinate part, or parts, 
acgcompansing a voice, or voices, or a prin- 
cipal instrument... Thus the pianoforte part 
of a song is an accompaniment, the air it- 
self being the principal. - 

AcouMULA’TION,’s. In political economy 
this,is. the actof adding one saving to an- 
other, for the purpose of forming capital, 

ACHROMAT‘IC, a. an optical term, signify- 
ing ** without colour.” It is used in speak- 
ing of telescopes and other combinations of 
glass, to describe these which are so con- 
trived that the image does not present those 
coloured fringes round its edge which are 
usual in common glasses. 

A/‘cips, s. This is a name given to a nu- 
merous and important class of chemical 
bodies.’ Acids are usually sour, they are 
easily dissolved in water, they turn most 
blue colours red, they readily combine with 
alkalies and earths, and they act powerfully 
upon most metals. Acids are found in all 
the! kingdoms of nature. The phosphoric 
acid existing in bone, is of animal origin ; 
the crtrie. and oxalic acids are products of 
vegetation; the carbonic and sulphuric acids 
are very common in mineral bodies; and 
the chromic and arsenious acids are found 
in mineral bodies only, 

Acovs’TIcs, s, the:scienee which treats of 
the nature of sound, its effects on the human 
ear; and the theory of musical ecncord and 
harmony. The. word also deseribes medi- 
cines used to assist the hearing. 

Aoros’TI¢, s. a short poem or verse, so 
contrived that the first letter of each line 
shall, when put together, form a word or 
name, 

ACTUARY, 8. the registrar or clerk of a 
court, or one who manages the business of 
a ¢ommercial or insurance company. 
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Ac’TION, s, the state of motion. In me- 
chanics it is the pressure or striking of one: 
thing against another; in painting and 
sculpture it applies to the position of the 
figures introduced; in morals it is an act 
performed by an agent capable of distin-_ 
guishing right from wrong; in war it is a’ 
s'ruggle for victory between opposing par- 
ties ; in daw it is a suit or process. oy 

ACUPUNCTURA’TION, Ss, a method of bleed- 


ing by making punctures in the muscles of 
the human body. Sek 
AnppI’TION, s, the putting together two or 
more numbers. It is the first of the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, _ . of 
ADHE’SION, s, the property by which two 
distinct substances adhere to each other. — 
-AD VALOR EM, @. according to value. The 
term is used in reference to duties levied 
according to the value or worth of the goods 
as declared by the owner. no teche etc 
AD/VOCATE, s, from the ibe advocaro, to. 
callin aid. Among the Romans an advo- — 
cate was a petson skilled in the laws. In 
English courts advocates are usually termed 
pleaders, or counsel. v 
Apvow’son, Ss. the right to present a 
clergyman to a vacant church or benefice. > 
A®/ROLITE, 8. a name given to meteoric 
stones, or bodies which have fallen on ‘the 
earth from the atmosphere. Some Of these 
have weighed only a few grains, others from 
fifty to a hundred pounds. wher 
AEROL’/0GY, or AERO-DYNAMICS, 8. the 
science which treats of the motion of the 
air, or of the mechanical effects of air put 
in motion. aa eek eh 
AFROM’ETER,.$..a machine for weighing 
air, TO 
AbBR’/ONADT, 8. one who sails through the 
air in a balloon, or otherwise. istly Lor 
ABRONAU’TICS, Ss. AEROSTAT/IOS, §. the. 
science of sustaining bodies suspended in 
the air, as in balloons. 
AESTHE’TICS, $. from a Greek word which 
signifies ‘‘ I am sensible,’ or ‘‘I feel.” The 
name given to a branch of learned inquiry, 


the object of which is a philosophical theory 


of the beautiful, whether in poetry or the 
fine arts, . 
AFFIDA/VIT, s. a deposition on oath. | 
AFFIN/ITY, s. in daw a relationship by 
marriage ; in chemistry a tendency of bodies 
to combine, as in the case of acids, and al- 
kalies, which unite and form a neutral salt. 
AFFLA/TUS, s. a vapour, or breath: Tn 
theology, the. communication of the power — 
or spirit of prophecy. . deink Jop 
AW FLUX, AFFLUX’ION, 3: the act of flow- 
ing. 
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We have so frequently referred to this subject, that we are afraid our friends; will 

grow tired of it; but, somehow or other, John Bull will not easily be aroused. ‘You 
must talk, and talk, and talk again, hefore he will stir a peg. ‘ Line upoii line, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, precept upon precept,” seem to be as necessary 

now as in the days of Isaiah. Well, we do not complain of all this; for John, 

though rather dull and sceptical at first, is an honest old fellow, and can be in- 

fluénced by reason and argument; and, when thus moved, all the world cannot 

stop him; nay, generally speaking, he will not halt until he has given his own 

motion to the whole world. What a deal of talking and i pee was necessary 

before Slavery could be abolished! But, when once it was done in the British 

Empire, it may be confidently asserted that it was done for the whole world. The 

same may be said of the Corn-laws. What a vast amount of labour was bestowed, 

on that point, which hardly required a word! Why, Cobden, Bright, and others 
many glorious working men and working women among the rest—utteréd speechés* 
enough, if measured by the yard, to go several times feand the earth, or perhaps. 
to reach the planet Jupiter, before you could make the leading Bulls believe.. 
that it was not right, just, humane, benevolent, and eminently Christian, for the 

rich, who rolled in wealth, to tax the loaf of the starving poor! But, the bread- 

tax abolished, and free trade established in England, is virtually free trade esta- 

blished throughout the world. And now we must have a thorough good long talk. 
about “ Taxns on Knowreper,” and, by-and-by, this vile impost of a dark and 

barbarous age will be swept away ; and, swept away once, will be swept away 

for ever. 


Some people i imagine that this is a question that merely concerns the heads, or 
intellects, of the people; that it only makes books dear, and thus enables a govern- 
ment, more than ever zealous on the question of education, to take away the key 
of knowledge from the masses! What glorious educationists the Ministry are, ° 
seeing they give £100,000 a year to educate the people, and take £800,000 a year 
out of their pockets in the shape of a paper duty! Weare afraid that this zeal 
about national education has more of the piety of Mawworm about it than fell to 
the lot of those blades of ancient days who created so much fun for Swift, “Hudi- ° 
bras,’ and the Cavaliers. My sanctimonious neighbour, Solomon Sneak, thinks I 
cannot afford to educate my children, and therefore he obtains a law to take cut of 
my pocket £80, and kindly, liberally, and affectionately gives me back £10 to 
teach my offspring! And, what is worse than all, he contrives to get this money 
in such a way, that he does his utmost to prevent my youngsters from haying 
books after they are taught to read. When will the masses learn that Government 
grants are, in nine cases out of ten, Government robberies, and that the people can 
make grants to themselves, out of their own purses, far easier, quicker, and cheaper 
_ than they can by putting their pence and their pounds into that * ortex of extraya- 
gance, the national Exchequer, whose guardian, the Chancellor, seems to know so 
little of the real use of money, that he appropriates nearly FURTY MILLIONS a year’ 
—-not to improve the intellects of the people, or to preserve their lives---but-on an 
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_apparatus by which thousands of lives are destroyed, and thousands more apy, 


into grief and misery ! ae % 
But this is not all. Knowledge is not merely taxed, but the ‘skill, the labour, 
the time, the talent—aye, the bread of the people, are worse than ‘taxed by this 
‘impolitic duty.’ To raise the price of food is bad enough, but to injure trade"afid 
decrease labour is far more cruel, because in doing this you take away froni “the 
‘Workiiig’ classes the means of obtaining daily provision ; and this is doné by the 
“Paper Duty. Just take an example :—In the year 1834 the duty on paper‘was 
feducod’from 3d. per Ib. to 14d., and the consequence was that the’ manufacture 
was increased 80 per cent., or very nearly doubled. We now produce paper to the 
“value of £4,000,000 annually, and therefore only think what:a large proportion of 
this vast sum is paid into the hands of the working classes in the shape,of wages ; 
‘andj consequently, if you increase the trade, you will increase the employment, 
yow will’ raise the wages, you will add to the comfort of the operatives’ of the 
“empire. trotatos odd IIs 
bs] ¥orit should be observed that the paper manufacture can be carried on in any 
of Ur rural districts. It does not require a peculiar locality, and that we should 
\have crowded factories and overgrown towns. Old rags can be collected-any- 
owhere} “In the neighbourhood of the writer a great deal of paperis made out,of 
straw. ‘The chief thing wanted will be the means of transit, either by water,or 
‘aaibway. © Men, women, and children also can work at it. We trust. thatyour 
sifriends the farmers, who are so loudly complaining of poor-rates—because. free 
‘trade has made bread cheap !—will advocate the abolition of this iniquitous duty. 
Many of them may become manufacturers if they choose, and, by employing, their 
poor neighbours, may relieve the parishes from the burden of supporting them, 
We believe that, were the duty to be abolished, and edueation to increase, Within 
-aufew years the trade in this article alone would be doubled... The supply-of beoks 
shvthecountry at the present time is most pitiable. An increase of ten pounds 
‘weight. of paper, on an average, in the shape of books, to each individual in the 
\dJand, would contain but a very meagre amount of mental food; and yet.this would 
‘more than ‘double the demand for labour. na coat 
bes We have just put down the pen to weigh a few books in our library; -and.we 
eifiid ‘6 Milton’s Poetical Works,’’ an 18mo copy, weighs ten ounces; two yolumes 
- of the ‘‘History of England,” just published by John Cassell, eighteen ouncess;; a 
evtGernian ‘Dictionary,’ a pound and a-half; and a small ‘ French, Dictionary,”’ 
d.three-quarters of apound. We do not call ours a very large library, but, the ceiling 
_ eraéks'underits weight. We have often had to pay carriage for luggage, because-the 
» books in the portmanteau weighed so heavy ; and yet they were only a few-—not a 
quarter of what we wanted for travelling companions. Now, we mention these facets 
, to: show our working friends what a trade there will be in “the good time coming,”’ 
/ when the Freehold Land Societies and other institutions shall give to.our working 
friends the Suffrage, &c., and the light of the workshop shall banish the darkness 
» of. the Senate, and bestow on us a legislature free from the barbarism that: wov d 
» taxithe knowledge of mankind. ‘We have in our Houses of Parliament men whose 
souls:seem to rave been born in 1551, and are too obtuse to discover that 1851 is 
- three) hundred ycars a-head of them. An ‘ incumbent” literally means. {a dead 
sweight;” and, alas! we have not only incumbents of parishes, but we -haxevan 
“incalculable dead weight of mental rubbish, which must be swept from ‘the .govern- 
ment of the world ; and England, we are sorry to say, has too much of this lumber 
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us the dark ages. Therefore, every man, woman, and child must become an 


‘agitator for the repeal of a tax which is one of the foulest and most injunione ith 
posts, of our.time. 


viksWe ¥ were. struck just now, in weighing the books, with, the fact that a dareen num- 
pher-of.- volumes .are,bound.in cloth, silk, and leather ; and henee, if. you multiply 
> libraries,, you will greatly increase the cotton, the silk, and the leather trade, We 
4 shall want more skins from abroad, and there are thousands of foreigners. who will 
gladly give, us hides for our manufactures; and thus shipping, sailors, mer- 

ehandise, -&c., will be doubled and trebled. Then our silk-weavers and. cotton- 
ospinners aay lift their heads for a benefit. 


40 oAnd what shall we say of the mills that will have to be built and ep tis in. nefpair 
(the machinery that will be wanted for paper- manufacturing » establishments ? 
“Here; independently of the making of the paper, will be thousands of -hands kept 
ein fallework,:and remunerated with good wages, and consequently able to procure 
all the comforts of life for their families. We have long felt convinced that ding- 
Gene is not over-peopled.as yet, and that there is no real need for emigration, “Had 
owean-enlightened. government and equitable laws, there would be full empioy- 
‘tient foreevery Operative in the land, and no one would be under the necessity of 
iyemoving: to Australia, Port Natal, New Zealand, or America, for the want: ofthe 
Thecessaries of life. ett 
iseHente this Paper’ Duty business is not merely a hindrance to the epee of 
knowledge, but°it is an affair of the stomach and of the body generallys :-Ettis 
“equivalent ‘to’ a bread-and-cheese tax, a clothes tax, a labour-tax or rather, we 
Tighéuld Say, a bread-and-cheese, a clothes, a furniture, and a Rie prohibition, 
‘for it prevents hundreds from having any employment, and consequently robs them 
“of the°eomiforts’ and conveniences of life. It is a tax, or rather a prohibition, 
-awhich: affects our oufward and our inner man; for both body and mind are injured 
“By it.’ And it shows, further, what incompetent and unpatriotic: governors:we 
“have. © We fear that not a few of them are still aliens in our country, and:retain 
o¢heit “hereditary antipathies to the land which has nourished » and: enriched 
shea; and to which they owe their revenues and their pensions. “Many/of them 
Greifot really naturalized yet. Providence has placed wealth, and comfort, and 
“swisdom within our reach, but they refuse to let us enjoy these bountiés. ‘True 
* patriots ® seek, by every means, to enrich their fellow-citizens and their country ; 
 BuitEngland, alas ! has always been more or less: burdened with a junta ofisenators 
“4who have “prevented her sons and daughters from enjoying the blessingsowhich 
have been placed within their power, if the laws and the taxes had not interfered ; 
* and these ‘legislative nuisances will continue, until the people, witha abn 
“bat at’ the samie time with a firm voice, demand their removal: TEUp 
“Weniight have shown from other sources as well as from books; that ‘a taxon 
paper's is‘a real burden on the people. Almost everything is wrapped or packed in. 
“paper. It is one of the most convenient articles we have among us.’ “There is 
hardly anythitig so much in use ; so that, if nota necessary of life, it is a necessary 
°for’ the comfort and convenience of life ; and yet this is the productionon which a 
* duty of THREE HALFPENCE in the Ib. is charged. A tradesman who has'to pay £100 
“for “paper, has to give £40 of that sum to the Government in the shape of a ‘tax, 
““Not‘only is the tea taxed, and the sugar taxed, but the State demands that ‘the Tag 
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‘or any one else, has to pay in taxes, he must obtain back again from his ciustoiners; 


and thus the people are taxed over, and over, anid over again. nitive tip gee 
-. We shall probably turn again to this matter; but, in the meantime, we 


our working friends of both sexes to be on the alert, and put forth every p wer 
‘they can command to abolish the DUTY ON PAPER, « bik ait : Yo 
eps roo DEB 
ae aria Hae “Hass 
tae THE WORLD'S WORKMEN. ‘ie as 


‘Ir has been long the custom with a certain 
class of speakers and writers, to use the 
term ‘‘ working men” as applicable only 
‘to'those whose livings are obtained by hard 
bodily manwal labours. Never was there a 
greater mistake, as we shall humbly attempt 
to prove. It is true that, to a certain as- 
~eertainable extent, the phrase has been 
‘rightly employed; but to limit it to those 
‘only whose callings necessitate the exertion 
of the physical powers, is a grand error, 
‘sitice it has been proved that mental labour 
‘ts of itself a greater tax upon the bodily 
health than any merely hard work in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and that the 
want of a sound body has been the frequent 
“cause of failure in regard to the possession 
of ahealthy mind. Theancients knew this 
“well, and therefore has their recognition of 
‘the fact descended to us in the well-known 
“form, '‘* Mens sana in corpore sano,”’—'* A 
“sound mind in a sound body.” 
*-¥Tnto the error, of thinking themselves 
‘the only workers, mechanics and labourers 
have too readily fallen, till at last it has 
‘come to be considered amongst them that 
‘mere mental labour is no labour at all, and 
that the followers of any pursuit which re- 
‘quires no exertion of muscles and extensors 
‘are not to be reckoned among the ‘ working 
‘elasses.””. Indeed we ourselves have un- 
wittingly fostered the idea in addressing 
“Our FRIEND, more particularly to the 
““hewers of wood and the drawers of 
“water.” in this we have probably erred a 
“ttle; but as hitherto they have had. no 
Viterary organ of their own, the error has 
“been on the right side, and productive of a 
‘world of good. 
' “The term “working men” has been oc- 
‘‘easionally used, too, as one of reproach; 
but'in this respect we are gradually getting 
“wiser, as we recognise the fact of the ma- 
jority of people in the world being obliged 
to live by labour, and that labour itself is 
honourable. We were born to it, most of 
us, and that is a sorry time when we expe- 
rience a failure in the resources whence it 
“springs. The curse pronounced on Adam 
and his seed for ever—‘‘In the sweat of 
thy face thou shalt eat bread’—is turned 
into a, blessing, for it is certain that with- 
out occupation of some sort man becomes 
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recollect the nursery warning — i. j 
“For Satan finds some mischief still.) /.., 
For idle hands to do;” Nes pda Rasen 
and therefore we must, work to keep_o I- 
selves in mental as well as physical health. 
And that labour ts honowrable we ‘have 
higher warrant than any merely. social.con- 
sideration, St. Paul exhorts us to be) ‘not 
slothful in business,” but ‘fervent ih 
spirit, serving the Lord; and ‘the wise 
Solomon, addressing those whe would waste 
the precious gift of life in luxurious | idle- 
ness, directs their consideration to the little 
insects of the field as a pattern of industr 
—‘*‘ Goto the ant, thou sluggard ;,eonsider 
her ways, and be wise; which having.no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth, her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.’? What a lesson, of 
wise prudence have we here! Again; ‘The 
labour of the foolish wearieth,” but.‘ the 
sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether 
he eat little or much.” j WISP 3 eetSaT 
A little anecdote will illustrate our mean- 
ing: we have it from the mouth of a friend, 
Ata temperance meeting held in the days 
when the good of abstinence was less un: 
derstood than at present, a labouring man, 
an engineer, we think, got up to speak, and 
after relating his experiences—“ I am much 
obligedto you, gentlemen,” says he; turn- 
ing to the others on the: platformyi;‘sfor 
coming forward in cur behalf, but this-is 
entirely a working man’s question; qnhile a 
working man’s business, and with it onl 
working mer. can prosper, or have;t6 do;” 
and soon. When he sat down, our friend 
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a heavy, inane, inanimate being... We,all 


ar 4 da youware — 
right; we are a// working men,” —~ .* 
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man, in a fashionable suit of black, standing 
‘behind a counter, on which is displayed the 
- choicest productions of the loom. On the 
Beier: st e two ladies, elegantly attired ; 
they are about to make a purchase; but 
they are here to please, and roll after roll 
of silk, and piece after piece of rich velvet 
and poplin and tabinet are taken down from 
their shelves and thrown by the dexterous 
“hands of the pale young man in various 
forms of beauty, till at last the whole coun- 
ter, with a chair or two and atable in front, 
Pg bert an appearance of rich confusion. 
‘But as the variety has become greater, the 
hesitation of the ladies has become more 
apparant, and, in the mass of splendid 
and yaried materials of many hues and 
‘eolours, they are puzzled which to choose. 
“At last one, taking out her watch, dis- 
“covers it is past nine at night; and witha 
‘fond lingering look at the piles of splendour 
ying before them, on which the light of 
‘many a shaded lamp is cast, they rise grace- 
‘fully and inform the shopman they will 
“gall in ‘the morning—they think they should 
‘prefer seeing the goods by daylight. The 
‘young’ man bows politely, and holds the 
‘door’ open that they may pass out into the 
street; and then turns wearily to the loaded 
Teounter.’ He has to roll up, pack up, re- 
“move, clear away, and put each separate 
‘article in its own particular place, before he 
*sdes to bed. It is three hours’ work; he 
Shas been standing behind that counter ever 
“since seven in the morning, with just an 
hour’s intermission for meals; seventeen 
“hours a day, and obliged to look polite and 
pleased, even though his head is aching and 
“his limbs are weary Think you, he is not 
“entitled to be calleda working man? As 
‘much’ so as the weaver who sat before the 
Soom at which the stuffs were made, or the 
dyer who dyes the colours, or the sailors 
-who brought home the silk from over sea, 
‘or the carpenters who made the blocks they 
*lare rolled upon, or even the porters who 
£packed and carried them from the mill to 
v'the railway, or from the railway to the shop? 
“9 Ah! says one, who looks over our 
Fshoulder as we write, ‘‘but we never said 
‘Sa draper’s shopman, or any such like, could 
(not be classed among working men; but 
-how about the rich?” 
isd) Why, my friend, just come to this win- 
“dow with me for aminute. You see that 
“gentleman in his carriage; he looks com- 
»/ fortable and sleek enough, you'll say. Well, 
that gentleman, sitting so cosily behind 
.) those two noble-looking brown horses, is a 
© well-known physician, with a most extensive 
‘o and lucrative practice. He has travelled 
‘gome thirty miles to-day, and has visited 
eysome dozens of patients. He is well 
paid. I grant it; but look at the years of 
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study and fatigue, by day and-hight—the 
best part of his life wasted—he must,have 
endured before he arrived at. his present 
position. And as to hard work, why that 
man rises every morning of his life at.six 
o’clock, and gives advice gratis from eight 
till noon to scores of applicants, for every 
one of whom he has a pleasant smile anda 
consoling word. Hard work! why that 
sleek gentleman is called out of his bed at 
nights snd never thinks of grumbling ; and 
if, as you say, he gets his guinea for his 
trouble, why has he not earned it in .toil, of 
body, and wear and tear of mind, it may be 
in years of previous poverty and neglect? 
Look at the rich merchant too: he toils 
and toils, and is ever in a fever of anxiety 
about ships at sea and the price of stocks 
at home. He employs some dozen.‘‘ work- 
ing men,’ in the shape of .clerks. and. ac- 
countants, who work.as hard with pen and 
pencil, ledger and invoice, bills of lading 
and clearance, as any of the porters on the 
wharf, and yet at any moment.a continental 
war, a diplomatic quarrel, or a storm ,at 
sea, may make a beggar of him. , Itis,said 
of Rothschild, the richest. merchant of,his 
day, that so great was his anxiety during 
the French revolution of 1830, that for five 
nights he never slept a wink, and that 
when his friends saw him afterwards they 


_asked him if he had been down in a.fever. 


The working man—using the term in,its 
every-day acceptation—seldom experiences 
any greater anxiety than to provide himseif 
with food and raiment... Yet who shall say 
that the merchant is not a working man? 
The lawyer, the statesman, the, clergy- 
man, the painter, the architect, the.cwit 
engineer, the surgeon—do they not work as 
hard as any labourer at factory, or mill,,or 
forge, or bench, or stool, or frame, or en- 
gine, or locm, or spade? Ay, that.they 
do. And look at the years of study requi- 
site to acquire their several professions. 
For the lawyer there are languages ,and 
jurisprudence, history and, equity, , prece- 
dents and cases without number, besides 
the faculty of ready apprehension, subtlety 
in argument, moderation in triumph,,mo- 
desty in demeanour, and good temper. in 
defeat; for the statesman there are a 
thorough knowledge of that inner history 
of the world and men and motives, called 
polities, a good and practicable acquaint- 
ance with history and the polite arts, lan- 
guages and literature, morals and statistics, 
together with a memory stored with facts, 
and a ready utterance: to give them .cur- 
rency ; for the clergyman there are requi- 
site, besides the merely theological require- 
ments, a perfect acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek and Hebrew and belles lettres, 
with a gentlemanly demeanour, a moral 
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character unimpeachable, a charity exten- | attention to prison discipline, was a grocer ; 


sive, an eloquent tongue, a powerful pen, | Thomas Guy, the founder of the hospital, 


and a good heart; for the painter there are 
genius and experience, and a knowledge of 
the world, besides tact, talent, patience, 
a steady love of his art, and a correct idea 
“of distance, colour, form, feature, light, 
(Shade’and perspective; for the architect 
“there are mathematics, algebra, and figures 
vyinnumerable, in’ which sciences the civil 
engineer must also be an adept, besides an 
~ acquaintance with drawing and general his- 
.tory, designing and the liberal arts; for 
the. surgeon there are absolutely necessary, 
_besides the languages, botany and chemistry, 
_asound and perfect knowledge of physiology, 
‘anatomy, surgery, midwifery, and the theory 
‘and practice of medicine, before heis allowed 
to open a shop or feelapulse. Shall we 
pay, then, that these are not working men 
‘in 'the very strictest sense of the term? 
seo Wevhave purposely omitted to say any- 
thing about thinking men, who are workers 
-always.,.The poet at his midnight lamp, 
.the author at his desk, the editor in his little 
room at night, and even the novelist, are 
all workmen of the highest class. Indeed 
-the writers and speakers at public meetings 
.—they, at least, who think and write and 
‘speak for the good of the millions—may be 
*feckoned among the most useful of the 
-world’s workmen, as the world is beginning 
to:discover.and acknowledge. They are the 
.trhecvom popult, the veritable exponents of 
-& nation’s will, the voice of God in the 
pworld, 
» (But lest any should think we undervalue 
the .men of thews and sinews, we append 
the names of a few among them who have 
‘raised’ ‘themselves out of their original 
“eonditions’ by the force of mind and the 
“perseverance inherent in the men of the 
“people. Martin Luther, the great reformer, 
“was the son of aminer ; Edmund Kean, the 
itragediany «probably the greatest in the 
sworld, was the son of acarpenter; Thomas 
fFalford, the architect, was a shepherd-boy ; 
Hogarth, the celebrated painter of ‘‘ The 
sRake’s Progress’’ now in the National Gal- 
“lery, was an engraver of pewter pots; Dr. 
Faraday, the greatest practical philosopher 
“of the age, was a bookbinder; Cervantes, 
‘the author of ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ was a common 
‘Soldier; the celebrated Dr. Brown was a 
Wweaver’s apprentice; Oliver Cromwell was 
ithe son ofa brewer; Gay, the poet and col- 
elector of the *‘ Fables’? which bear his name, 
owas a silk mereer; John Howard, the phil- 
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anthropist, the first man who called public | 


who died worth £250,000, was the son of a 
Thames lighterman. Priestley, the divine, 
was the son of a tailor and clothier; Words- 
worth was a barber’s boy; Virgil, Te Bag’ 
Latin poet, author of the" Eclogues,” was the 
son of a baker; sop, the Greek’ fabulist, 
was a slave; Robert Bloomfield, the’author 
of the ‘* Farmer’s Boy,” was a°shoemaker 
in Little Bell-alley, Colman-street;:Bramah, 
the celebrated engineer, was a carpenter ; 
Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer was 
the son ofa poor bookseller in Lichfield, and 
came to London with a guinea_in. his 
pocket; Caxton the first English printer, 
was apprenticed to a mercer; Inigo Jones, 
the architect of Whitehall, was a carpenter; 
Peter King, Lord Chancellor of England, 
was the son of a grocer; Taylor, the poet, 
was a waterman and lighterman’ on’ the 
Thames; Stowe, the historian, whose 
survey of London has .a world-wide: re- 
was the .son +-of; ..ay;tailor, 
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editor of the ‘ Quarterly Review,” was, a 


of ourselves and those about us; we,haye,: 
in the well-known names. adduced, nonisgie 
of examples. Let us put away, then, th 

old-world maxim, that only they are work- 
men who soil the whiteness of their hands: 
let us render honour to those who work ‘for 
us with mind and pen, and be careful’ ngt 
to offend either. ; OS, SERS 
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“* For labour is money, and labour is-health,. _ 
And labour is duty on earth; == 
And never was honour, or wisdom, or wealth,’ 
But LaABouR has been at its birth.” ¢ cur 
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® t9 coe) “NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE. 
“We have not been sent into the world to be the idle and the unconcerned speéc- 
, tators of the objects and the wonders which are everywhere around us. We have 
, been endowed, with powers and capacities which qualify us for the deeper study 
sand the more perfect knowledge of all those great phenomena with which ourearth 
-abounds. . We have been set down in the midst of a vast and splendid museum,;in 
» which, we find. not only huge masses of unorganized and inert: matter, but: every 
form: and vanity of organic and animal life, from the little modest flower up to man 
‘himself, Allthat is external to hisown mind is designed for contemplation: nor 
“ean the human mind be better or more profitably employed than inquiring into ‘the 
“great phenomena of nature, and into the laws by which these phenomena are 
“governed, In proportion as the circle of his knowledge is widened, will the ‘sum 
‘of his happiness be increased. Turning away from the grosser pursuits and 
‘pleasures of sense, his spirit will seek communion with life, and harmony, and 
‘goodness; and the closer this communion, the purer the satisfaction of his, inner 
man...,Over,this wide and instructive field we should like. to -travel. in company 
swithour readers. But we must confine ourselves to a narrower and more;limited 
eregion, andyet within these limits we shall find enough .to challenge: our most 
-diligent-study and our most admiring wonder. . 
..o'PuysicLtoey is’a term derived from two Greek words—physis, nature, character, 
*“@ constitution, and Jogos, a discourse or treatise; and when applied to man includes 
‘those’ conditions, phenomena, and laws of life which are common to the human 
‘body in a state of health. In other words, it is the science of healthy function. 
~While some of. the phenomena of life are peculiar to the members of the animal 
‘kingdom, there are. other phenomena which may be observed in various degrees of 
‘perfection, and wonderfully modified in both animals and vegetables... All’bodies 
fin. which these phenomena can be discovered are said to be organized,:or organie-— 
ithatis, they are made up of parts, which, however diversified in. themselves, are 
-yet mutually adapted and mutually dependant. A vegetable is an organized body: 
at has its own distinct elements in composition, and in its structure, and ‘these’ con- 
‘stitute its organization. This organic life touches very closely upon the animal 
life; while the animal life, taking up all the elements of the organic, goes beyond it 
‘ht those processes of growth and evolution by which the several parts of the bod 
‘take from the blood, in the course of its circulation, those materials which they can 
‘Most easily assimilate, and by which they repair the waste and the loss, to-which 
they, are ever subject in fulfilling theirrespective functions. ‘This process of.assimi- 
slation is inseparable from the principle of vital action, To the question, what, is 
life ? we can give back no answer. If health admits of neither definition nor deserip- 
ition; neither does life. If required to define disease, we must first -have+ defined 
shealth,:since the one is but the negation of the other, the same holds true of life 
sand: death.°° That there is such athing as life or vital action, cannot be denied ;' and 
the'only thing we can say with certainty is, thatlife is that which admits of develop- 
‘ment’ We take a pebble and a corn-seed, and commit them both to the soil, and 
“subject them to the same influences and agencies. The seed will burst and germi- 
Tate, and develop itself in flower and fruit ; while the pebble may lie there for ages 
unchanged, ‘This mysterious principle pervades all organized matter, and is found 
in. its highest and. most perfect form in the animal economy ; and among animals, 
first and pre-eminent in MAN, 129% 
The structure which man possesses for the development of this lifeis madeoup:of 
certain chemical compositions, and anatomical arrangements, Of the’ fifty-five 
elements of which all known matter is composed, nearly one-third exist’ in the 
human body ; and of which some are essential, while others are only incidental. 
We know of no organic substance in which oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen are 
not essential to its very existence, while the addition of one or more of the other 
elements, in whatever proportion, will determine incidentally in what it differs from 
any other form of organic matter, It must, however, be kept in mind, that since 
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the elements which compose organic and inorganic matter are the same, we must 
look for the difference between these two classes of substances to the modes.in 
which they are combined. The combination of oxygen and nitrogen, of which 
the atmosphere is formed—or of oxygen and hydrogen, as they enter into the’com-_ 
position of water, does not render either the atmosphere or the water an organic 
substance. But, if we take plants as indicative of the lowest or simplest form 6f 
organic being, we shall find that they include the three elements of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, while in the animal economy we shall find oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and sulphur are united.* It is with this aninial 
economy that we have to do in our present inquiry; and therefore we must take up 
the structural formation of the human subject. The two parts of which the body i 
composed are the solids and the fluids. ‘The solids, which are dividéd into the 
hard and the soft, include the bones, cartilage, muscles, viscera, and all portions’ of 
a similar texture; while the fluids take in the chyle, the blood, the lymph, the 
secretions, and the excretions. Some of these fluids are separated from the tissues 
and the blood through the operation of special organs ; but the more important ¢lass of 
them includes all those which may be termed Formative, and from which are 
derived the materials for the formation of the solid tissues. But neither chemical 
composition nor anatomical or mechanical arrangement would aceount for those 
phenomena which are peculiar to organized substances, and therefore to both of 
them must be added the vital principle; and this principle, as we have beforé 
hinted, shows itself in the development, growth, and assimilation, or continued 
maintenance, of the organic being. Neh the 
With these simple facts before us, we must confess that “the human body may 
_be regarded as a machine, not less remarkable for the finished workmanship of its 
parts and the consummate skill with which they are put together, than for its com’ 
plexity, In these respects it resembles, at the same time that it infinitely surpasses, 
the most perfect works of men’s hands; but it stands alone in this, that ipeontains . 
within itseit the means of ministering to its own growth and preservation, and) 
within certain limits, of repairing the many injuries to which it is exposed.’ It 
draws its supply of materials from without, appropriates to its own use almost every . 
form of organized matter, and converts it by a subtle chemistry into blood, © This’ 
fluid is distributed through the entire frame, nourishing, vivifying, and stimulating 
every part,—the system of vessels by which it is encouraged, and the heart by 
which it is circulated, forming not the least remarkable portion of its mechanism, 
Blood once circulated through the frame becomes unfit for the nourishment of the 
body, or the support of its life, tillit is restored to its state of purity by exposure'to’ 
airin the lungs. But the change produced in the blood by the contact of the air,’ 
though it be the most striking, is by no means the only one which it undergoes in 
its circulation through the body. A variety of noxious ingredients derived from! 
the food itself, or from the effete textures of the frame, are separated from the’ 
blood by appropriate organs, and expelled; at the same time that the functions 
of nutrition and secretion are going on in every—-the most minute part of the framé,” 
In the performance of these several functions the solid structures of the Lody’ are 
in incessant action, its fluids in perpetual motion, and both in constantchange. The 
means by which all this is effected is more remarkable than the fact of its taking” 
place. A power, of the nature of which we are profoundly ignorant, whose’ dente? 
is the brain and the spinal cord, and whose instruments are the nerves, presidés’ 
over all these motions, and changes, regulates, controls, and harmonizes them } 
and so adapts itself to the varying conditions of the frame as almost to seém’ 
endowed with discretion and volition, as well as power. Lastly, this wondrous” 
fabric is the abode and material instrument of a mind, by which it is brought‘into” 
connection with the external world, and exposed to all those varied in uentes 
‘ com MLE aes, 
* The following elementary substances may be obtained, by chemical analysis) from” 
the human body :—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon)? 
chlorine, fluorine, potassium, sodium, calcium magnesium, iron, and. sometimes: 
manganium, aluminium, and copper. ; 
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ewhich make one race of men to differ from another, and each individual from his 
fellows. The intimate connection which exists between the several parts of the 
frame, and the close dependence of one function upon another, is even more re- 
markable than the multiplicity of parts of which it consists, and the variety of 
functions which it performs. If the heart cease to circulate blood, or the lungs to 
‘purify it, the nervous system would no longer send forth those influences for which 
the heart beats and the chest breathes. External influences also, on whatever 
part of the frame they act, affect not that part only, but, through it, other organs, 
and, through these, the entire body. Again, the mind affects the body, and the 
body re-acts upon the mind, and both together form a being so intricate in struc- 
gure, and so complex in function, that the continuance of his life and the main- 
tenance of his health appear a constant miracle. But the perfection of this 
machine is equal to its intricacy; and thus it happens, that while the one provides, 
under fayourable circumstances, for the free play of all its parts, the other exposes 
it, under unfavourable ones, to serious derangements of functions and alterations 
of structure. 

» Thus, then, the human body consists of a fluid, with appropriate organs for its 
elaboration and purification; a system of vessels for its distribution throughout 
the frame; solid structures to be formed, maintained, and renewed; a ruling 
power presiding over every action of the solids, and every motion and change in 
the composition of the fluids; and an organ of the mind, the instrument by which 
its mandates are conveyed to, and its workings take effect upon, the body.” . 
To preserve the healthy functions of this never-to-be-equalled structure should 
be the care, as it is the duty, of every individual man. It is no common good to, 
have a.sound mind in a sound body; but if the play and the force of the intellect 
depend more or less on the sound and healthy condition of the body, then’ no 
means should be slighted by which the human frame may be more effectuaity 
kept from injury or disease. Nor let it be forgotten that disease is present when 
any structure of the body is changed, or when any function is either unnaturally 
active, or torpid, or altered in character. It is the integrity of every structure, and 
and the perfect and harmonious play of every function, to which we give the name 
of health ; and health is very much in every man’s own keeping. His every-day. 
habits will determine the condition of his body; and the particular state or con- 
dition in which his body is at any time found, is that to which we give the name of 
health or disease, Eyery man, therefore, should make himself familiar with the. 
science of physiology. He should study his own structure, and the laws by which 
that structure is governed, that he may know how to preserve the one and how to 
obey the other, so as to proiong life, and render happy that life while prolonged, © ~ 
But while we let our thoughts go out and fix on every object without ourselves, . 
how little accustomed are we to look within into that more limited but not less _ 
richly replenished world which we carry about with us, and whose wonders rise. 
into the highest sublimity! Howstrange! Know THYSELF, is a sentiment so great” 
as to.have been deemed worthy of a divine origin and heavenly descent. It has” 
been taken up and reiterated in every age, and by men of every creed; and yet’ 
how little does man study himself! - Familiar with the world without, he is com- 
paratively ignorant of the world within. While throwing back fold after fold of the 
veil from the face of external nature, and penetrating its most hidden recesses, he is: 
forgetful that there is the temple‘of his own humanity still to enter, with its deeper 
veil to lift, and its more profound mysteries to explore. We stand rebuked by the 
voice of antiquity. With fewer facilities for enlarged and correet investigations, an 
inspired writer affirms :—‘‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are. 
thy works ; and that my soul knoweth right well. My substance was not hid from” 
thee, when I was made in secret and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth :—thine eyes did sce my substance, yet being unperfect ; and in thy book-all 
my members were written, which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them.” Me believed this, not as a current and vulgar opinion, but as, 
the result of study, knowledge, and conviction. He had appiied himself to the. 
subject" He came to the conclusion as the result of patient and careful research 5, 


andigave it: forthias the dictate of enlightened reason, 
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Let us sit.at the feet.of this 


Great «Master.» Let us give ourselves up with at least equal interest and self- 


devotion to the mighty theme. 


SIfoa Wats 


Mf OO 


“TOMJiTs 5 

Husrace Barrey was one of those gifted 
individuals -whose rare mental endowmeuats 
and attractive manners procured him gene- 
ral admiration .and affection. From his 


endowed Eustace Bailey; and when he at 
length offered her his hand, no objection 
was made to the young couple’s mutual 
engagement, since their friends considered 
that the promised living would amply sup- 
ply them with all the comforts of refined 
life. So, happy in Bertha’s love, and most 
fortunate in the career now opening to his 
view} ithe young <clergyman attained his 
majority. 1 
syoThe* time drew near for his being or- 
dained, and; before taking this final step, he 
conscientiously examined into all the articles 
of-religious faith, which he would then have 
to sign, in token of his: full assent to their 
doétrines} ‘and’as those he would hereafter 
teach to others.» But, to his surprise and 
‘grief,this-examination filled him with the 
most painful doubts,—not, indeed, of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity, but concern- 
ing many’ of the dogmas which his pro- 
fession required him to believe. He could 
‘‘prove his own faith,’ but he could not 
-Eassent;; to othe Creeds as .worded in the 
)@emmon;..Prayer-book; and. the . longer 
yohe thought,:and.the more deeply he -in- 
vestigated these momentous subjects, the 
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Vast is the field which opens before us. - Sublime 
are the discoveries which promise to reward our labours, 09 rout iL 
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They endeavoured to eens n 
away his difficulties, while hinting, not very 


After these conversations with his brother 
clergymen, no doubt remained in his mind 
as to the course which it had become his 
duty to pursue; and no words can describe 
the anguish of the bitter conflict which he 
had then to pass through: before *hé «could 
resolve upon communicating hig sdéCtision 
to his guardian and-to: his Bertha:o Sevéral 
hours were passed in alternate attempts to 
pray for strength, in paroxysmsvof despair, 
and in renewed determination; not £0 sleep 
again until he had accomplished the!task of 
writing to Sir James Swinburne. (Phe heart 
only knoweth its own bitterness, and human 
skill may not raise the: veil: ofoseerecy so 
mercifully drawn over such’ mental Strug- 
gles. Suffice it to:say, that young:Bailey 
passed through the fiery. ordealunhurt, and 
came forth strong in rectitude to fulfil the 
trying duties which he had imposed upon 
himself. The, beginning of anew dayjhad 
dawned as he sealed. his, letters to: Janis 
guardian, to Bertha,.and tothe pre 1 
and then sank exhausted.in. mind an 
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Grito that deep, peaceful slumber which 
fietimes follows a hard-won victory of 
right over might, 

The conflict once over, he felt compara- 
tively at ease, although he was well aware 
of the storm of indignation and regret 
which awaited him. . Nor was he deceived 
in his expectations ; and while grieved and 
wounded at the harshness of Sir James 
Swinburne’s epistle, the displeasure of his 
tutor, and all his other friends, he silently 
blessed the peeing letter of his dear 
Bertha, who said she loved him allthe more 
for his honourable conduct, and entreated 
him not to mind the world’s contempt or 
his guardian’s anger. 

“A: fortnight after receiving this sweet 
Wishive Eustace Bailey had quitted Oxford 
for ever; and after a brief but delicious in- 
terview with his beloved, he started fora 
tetired and humble college belonging to one 
@f the orthodox Dissenting sects, and 
Say upon a new and arduous course of 

tudy, He still spent his vacations at 
rockdown Castle, where his guardian 

‘a ways: received him with courtesy, though 
, never resumed his former friendliness, 
nd Bailey knew that he had nothing to 
Lite ‘for at his hands after his education 
should. be completed. Two years later he 
‘became a minister of the Gospel, and re- 
36 ceived a call from a country congregation, 
who offered him a salary of £80 a year. 
‘This he thankfully accepted, and as soon 
as he was installed into his new office 
she looked round for pupils, and com- 
Menced a boy’s school. Now came the 
hardest part of the sacrifice he had made, 
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and he endured it manfully, although the 
grey hairs, which began to show:themselves, 
betrayed his internal sufferings... No agree- 
able or intellectual society was. within -his 
reach ; his home was lonely in the extreme, 
and he could not afford the expense of a 
journey more than once in the year to see 
Bertha, whose pale cheeks showed how 
much she, too, endured in this prolonged 
separation. He had also little leisure to 
pursue his favourite studies, and no time in 
which to earry out the schemes of author- 
ship, which he found himself far more fitved 
to execute than in his unripened youth. 

He disliked particularly the drudgery of 
teaching, and not for five years did the 
number of his pupils enable him to engage 
an assistant. ‘Thus he had become’a grey- 
haired man of thirty, when, after ten years’ 

betrothment, he and Bertha were at length 
united. This event procured him the men- 
tal companionship he so much needed, and 
cheered his life inexpressibly. Nor did: he} 

when blessed in the affection of'so good’ ‘a 
wife, engaged in a most honourable employ- 
ment, and possessing a fair share of healthy, 
dare to call himself otherwise than’ one 
highly favoured. Yet his days, even to the 
end of a long life, were wholly occupied in 
school-keeping; and the consciousness ‘of 
the genius which lay within him unused, 

and the brilliant preferment, which w ould 
have led the way to such a different and 
captivating career, which he had renounced 
by his own deed, rendered his existence’a 
perpetual sacrifice to the mandates of con- 
science as long as he lived. 
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ory Moiive 3: 
DliEbo bye who start a noble scheme, 
soi For general good designed ; 
ic Ye workers in a cause that tends 
ot ©) To benefit your kind! 
ul Mark’ ‘out:the path ye fain would tread, 
geo. 'The game ye mean to play ; 
to >And: if it bean honest one, 
ise bee ep steadfast on your way ! 
© Although ye may not gain at once, 
eu./The points ye most desire ; 
‘3 oa patient—time can wonders work, 
Plod.on, and do not tire: 
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DROOP NOT UPON YOUR WAY. 


By JoHN BARNES, 


BITLINE of 
Obstructions, too, may crowd your path, 
In threatening, stern array. 
Yet flinch not! fear not !, they may; prove 
Mere shadows in your way, ish 


Then, while there’s work for you to doy. 
Stand not despairing by, ; 

Let ‘‘ forward’’ be the move.ye indent 
Let ‘‘ onward’’ be your. ery; ne 

And when success has crowned your plane 
’T will all your pains repay, \« 

To see the good your labour’s donee: ae 
Then DROOP NOT on your ways soni 
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SOT RUTH A eer may leave an estate to his son, but how soon -may it be squanaceea, 


eiWetter leave him a sound constitution, habits of industry, and unblemished reputation)’ a’ good 
editeution, and inward abhorrence of vice in any shape or form; these’ cannot be paot pees from 
him, and are better than thousands of gold and silver. 
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ey WACD 
THE THUGS—THE NUBIANS—THE ASHANTEES. a fee J eins 


rf sERigs of models can scarcely fail to catch the eye in the Ethno aphical de} part 
ment, illustrative ef the appearance and practices of the Thugs. gor name ‘hug, 
derived from Hindoostanee, means a deceiver, and is the special appellation, of 
Reeret murderers in India. Nothing can be said with any degree of certain of 

ie origin of this people. The Thugs themselves refer it to the remotest antic uity, 
and that they may be traced very far back is fully ascertained. Their, gangs, cons 
sisting of from ten to three hundred men, of all races, castes, sects, and religions, 
yet all joining in the worship of the goddess Kali, haye moved about all parts of 
India, sacrificing to her every victim they could seize, and sharing their plunder 
among themselves, Still they shed no blood, except impelled by circumstances ; 
murder, strang® to say, being their religion, the performance of its duties require 
secrecy, and the instrument of death is a rope or a handkerchief, wae could 
excite no suspicion, ‘They are, in fact, stranglers. 

“Eyery gang has its leader, the Jewatian or Sirdar ; its teacher, the Guru, a oan 
duty it was to initiate the novice into the science of using the handkerchief. Then 
came the Bhuttotes—that is, the stranglers; and the Sothas, or entrappers ; 5 and 
then the Lughaces, or grave-diggers. In a country like India, and among a peopl 
characterized by an almost incredible apathy, it was easy for the Thugs to commit 
the most atrocious murders without exciting the interest of the victim’ s relations. 
The immense jungles bordering the roads hay e afforded every facility for concealing 
the bodies, and the custom of travelling in parties has prevented the designs of 
the Sotha from being suspected, whenever he succeeded in offering the protection 
of his Jemadar to travellers whom their wealth induced his party to entrap. 

he Thugs generally assume the appearance of merchants, which increases the 
confidence ‘of those who afterwards become their victims. Their murderous 
practice may be thus described :—Whilst the Bhuttotes arrange themselyes: ‘sa as 
most readily to effect their purpose, the Lughaees dig a hole; and ata given signal 
a noose is thrown round the neck of the traveller, and being taken unawares, he e is 
strangled without being able to offer any resistance. He is then thrown into the 
hole, large incisions are made in the abdomen to preyent the corpse from swelling, 
and the hole is covered over with a layer of dry sand, another of thorns and 
bushes,‘and over the whole is thrown the earth that had been dug out, which the 
Thugs smooth down so as not to attract the attention of travellers. After every. 
murder they offer a sacrifice to Kali, which is thus performed :—A large sheet is 
spread over the cleanest spot they can select, and on this is cast a pile, consisting 
fia certain quantity of coarse sugar; near this they place a consecrated pick-axe,, 
and a piece of silver as an offering. The leader then sits down on the sheet, an an 
thie:best'stranglers place themselve es on each side of him, with their faces towards 
the! west; They then distribute the sugar, and eat it in solemn silence. The Thi gs. 
were first discovered by the English Government in Mysore, soon after 1799 ; ‘and 
a plan for their suppression was adopted i in 1830 by that enlightened and beneyo- 
lent Governor-General, Lord William Bentinek. Since then their numbers, BAYA 
xapiiily: diminished. r 

.We turn from these degraded and wretched people to examine various articles 
fron! Nupra, ABYSSINIA, ‘and Asuanter. Abyssinia has little intercourse with the. 
civilized world, insulated as it is by rocks, deserts, and boundless plains, , It has, 
been + described as entirely a country of mountains. All of them present forms 
peculiarly rugged and precipitous. In some of them the summit forms a lain-of 
some extent, encircled by walls of rock, which, being accessible only by ladders. 
ard cordage, may be called a natural castle, But it is not less a baton 2 of rivers, 
than of mountains, The Blue River is supposed to be the long-soug) ht-for head 
and source of the Nile. The people are sunk in abject barbarism. One rea one 
of them excited great suspicion, but it has since been fully confirmed, 
tice, most revolting as it is, is now beyond dispute. Slices of warm fet "Eat 
from the ox while “it is standing at the door, are brought in with the blood stream- 
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ing and the fibres quivering, and are eagerly swallowed as the choicest delicacy. 
One traveller affirms that the animal is still alive, another that he has been that 
instant killed: it is probable that the practice varies. ‘Fhe mode of partaking of this 
so-deemed luxury is also exceedingly strange. The chief is seated between two 
females, who wrap up the morsels in cake, and thrust into his open mouth the 
utmost uantity he is able to receive, ‘‘ just,’”’ as our old traveller observes, “*vasvit 
they were stuffing a goose for a feast.’’ The females are then allowed: to satisfy 
their own appetite, after which the seryants clear the table, This is» called: thie 
Erinde feast, which always concludes the marriage ceremony. That much disso= 
luteness and profligacy prevail in such circumstances, may be easily conceiveds!«': 
From the high chains of Abyssinia, and from the still loftier mountains of: the 
Moon that traverse central Africa, there descend numerous and ample streams, 
which, long before entering Egypt, unite in forming the river Nile. A mighty exe 
panse of desert sand, stretching for upwards of a thousand miles in each direction; 
constitute the whole north-eastern part of Africa, For many hundred milesv it 
the upper part of its course, the Nile, confined between high and rocky» banks;.is 
merely bordered by a brilliant belt of fertility, the sandy waste: stretching, indeéfi- 
nitely on both sides; this is Nubia. The Nubians are in a veryrude state, and aré 
scarcely acquainted with any of the arts of civilized life. -They are a strong and 
muscular race, and their countenances and manners are described by travellersvas 
pleasing. The inhabitants of the small and secluded villages are employed:ii» 
agriculture. ‘Those who go to act as porters in the cities of Egypt are saidoto be 
remarkably honest. But in the large towns, chiefly inhabited by slave merchants) 
the greatest profligacy prevails. The Nubians have scarcely any manufacture that 
can be called national. The women make coarse woollen and cotton cloths, mats! 
of date canes, and the needful implements for cooking. 40 
The large and powerful empire of Ashantee lies to the south ef the Great Kong 
mountains of Africa, and is one of the most populous kingdoms near the district 
Huropeans haye indiscriminately called Guinea, or the Gold Coast. Inno portion 
of the tropics is the bounty of nature exhibited with greater luxuriance than om 
the soil of Ashantee. ‘I'he eye dwells on immense forests, whose huge trees, un- 
disttirbed for centuries, are hung with gorgeous blossoms, while the light green: or 
reddening hucs of parasites are twined with their luxuriant foliage, and varied. 
flowers wave around their vast stems and roots. There, too, are the cleared patches, 
where rice, cotton, indigo, or coffee, grow under the eye of the wealthy agricul+ 
turist, and are all but independent of hiscare. While the luscious pine’ springs 
up on almost every side, the cucumber, the melon, and the banana, appear’ in. riehy 
abundance, with all that can sustain lifé and gratify the taste. The air is laden 
with perfumes from fruits and flowers; and birds pour forth, with a gladness and 
fluency of throat, their notés of melody. fs DES 
“Nor is there merely a luxuriant surface to this part of Africa; for far bencathi 
lurks the rock gold, and even the rivers and sands of the country teem with: thé) 
glittering dust. The iron used for many useful purposes is also there ; and certainly 
one of the most beautiful and abundant countries under heaven is Ashantee, TB 
The people are stili barbarous, but they are a spirited and energetic race: The: 
British arms have had abundant evidence of their bravery.. The resources ofithe 
kingdom are undoubtedly great, whether we consider the warriors sent from:time 
to time into the field, or the splendours of the Sovereign’s court. On a reception?’ 
day the scene literally shines with gold; ornaments of solid metal gleam among 
the costliest silks; and ivory and gold, in various forms, show that the artisans are’ 
intelligent and skilful. HISg 
~The Monarch, despotic as he is in some respects, is not so absolutely, The officers: 
and Caboceers that crowd around himon court days, have all a voice in the. Legis=: 
lature, and freely do they discuss alike peace and war in his presence. Bid 
~ Still universal slavery prevails in Ashantee,—a slavery not to be counted bys 
units and tens, or even. hundreds, but by thousands and tens of thousandscqos i 
SB fuss . “Tis iberty alone that givés the flower ¢ 12008 {ORD 
. Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, he OG AP MON 
And we ate weeds without it.” , 
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And in this;lovely land the people are such weeds, Not that a slave is invariably 
treated with rigour; on the contrary, he is often regarded almost in the light of 
a child, and can rise to power and wealth among his master’s fellows. . Butshe if 
a slave still, and his life is reckoned but at a slave’s market -price.. And. for. oner 
favoured being, we may.reckon thousands doomed to toil and the chain. e°) sod" 

_ Superstition, too, is rife among the people. If they have some vague and general’ 
ideas-ofone Almighty Ruler, these are obscured and deadened by the abominations’ 
of the priest. Fetish oracles are to be found on every hand, and endless tricks and’ 
impostures keepup their influence. The deluded Ashantee goes to present his’ 
offering with eyes fixed on the ground; it is taken from his hand by the fetish man, , 
hidden among the branches of the consecrated banian, while the confederate who. 
stands by declares that the offering has been received by the idol ! ST ial skys 

“Not only is this public mummery practised, but before his own threshold, or by; 
his own hearth, he has his peculiar fetish, to which his daily prayers and. .sacri++ 
fices are offered. The day commences with these benighted observances, and as: ity 
passes. onwards, the remnants of food, or the drops of palm-wine, ‘placed or¢ 
Dosior on the floor of the house, are the tributes of its owner to his tutelary 3 
pale alg We abnihte 

‘Still darker'shades must be added to the 


sanctions and encourages the grossest vice. But we draw a veil over the reyoltir 


picture : the superstition of the peoplée” 


seéne. ‘Let us be thankful that ‘the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places— p 


that we have indeed a goodly heritage.” 


relief! of those who are ‘‘ready to perish. 


LITERATURE 


“ Ati works of the mind have not an 
equal importance, donbtless ; yet all, even 
the most frivolous in appearance, have a 
good or evil effect on society. It is not in 
thé power of a man of letters merely to 
amuse the. crowd ; for to amuse men, he 
must, touch the chords. which vibrate 
either to.their intellects or their hearts. 
Literature, then,- whatever form it as- 
suines, exerts an, influence which it is of 
the highest importance to regulate, and 
render, less, dangerous to leave in the 
hands of.men who employ it. only for the 
sake of acquiring money. Rousseau copied 
music for a livelihood, and wrote books to 
instruct mankind. Such should be the life 
of every man of letters worthy of the 
name, If he be rich, let him give himself 
up entirely to the cultivation of thought, 
if it be possible. If poor, let him learn to 
combine withthe labours of literature the 
exercise ‘of a:profession subservient to his 
wants, | 

“ Amongst contemporary authors there 
is ndvoneywho; by dint of wearisome re- 
searches; and vigils, has succeeded in re- 
newang for*the people the chain, broken 
in a thousand places, of ‘tradition. No 
one;zasburedly,-ever worked at an histori- 
caliwork with more love—with more per- 
severance, than’ M::Monteil; nobody has 
devoted to the accomplishment of a literary 
Ss a greater portion of his life. What 
would 


become of him if, during the thirty | their food and perished, ~~ 


And let us do all that 


in us.lies..for,,the,; 
f 1S ,WaM 
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or forty years he coxsecrated to his work,,. 
M. de Monteil had had to seek the .means,, 
of existence in his writings? Whaiwaul 
have become of him? But M. Monteil.. 
had a high and intrepid soul. iio defend. 
himself against extreme poverty he -had,.. 
recourse to an honourable trade. He hag.; 
lived not beyond privation, but beyond the ~ 
caprices of the public.”—-Lou1Is BLANG¢.:;-) 
Amongst ourselves, some of the, most, 
successful literary men are men of, busi-¢ 
ness—men who know how to econemise..; 
time, and how to spend it, and who giyeo: 
us daily proof of both by.coining it “inte;; 
sterling thought, if not into be Vn eat 
money,” and circulating their, wealth. 
widely and liberally amongst their fel-.; 
lows. There is one thing, however, which, ;» 
all should remember who thus give to-thes 
world the hoarded store of their, talents, 
and that is, that to ages yet unborn are, 
they the almoners of good or evil... The»: 
words of their books are imperishable, 
seeds, from which immeasurable andin-, 4 
definite results will arise. They are,bread;,; 
cast upon the waters, which will. be found .,: 
after many days. It is an awful considers ° 
ation, and should make them careful that’ 
they sow no tares with the wheat—mix no 
poison with the bread, lest the’ day should. 
come when they would be called upon. to 
give an account of souls, from, antes 
corners of the earth, who had -partaken of* 
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THERE is’ often ‘an indifferenee to those | 


who occupy. the humble walks of life, even 
when there isimo disposition toregard them 
With;-eitherscontempt:or scorn. Though 
when; a, pebble was picked up on the sea- 
shore, it.might be felt that within that 
rough exterior was a substance capable of 
receiving so-high a polish that it might be- 
come a personal ornament, the fact of 
man’s susceptibility of improvement, how. 
ever lowly his rank, may be utterly over. 
looked. - Nor may anything arise to dis 
turb) ‘the unfounded’ assumption, that as 

oor, degraded humanity is, so it must still 

e; much lessmay the thought occur, that 
even in the lowest grade there may exist 
abundant evidence that improvement has 
been effected, by. the agency of an active 
kindliness, to..an extent which even the 
sanguine could not have anticipated. 

There, for example, shut up in a room, 
measuring some six feet by eighteen, is a 
man, acripple from his youth, now ham- 
mering his leather on a lapstone, now cut- 
ting it to the proper shape on his board, 
now piercing the shoe-heel, or, with waxen 
thread, fastening the new sole to the worn 
upper-leather, and repeating the same 
processes from from day to day, and from 
yéar to year, in order to provide the means 
of ‘his subsistence. Assuredly, no_ordi- 
nary passer-by would look for mental pro- 
gress in stich circumstances, much less for 
any feelings of which self was not the ob- 
Pb asd ot! a 

And yet we are about to describe a to- 
tally different case. In Mary-street, Ports- 
mouth, only a few years ago, lived JouN 
PoUNDS, whose condition in life has just 
beeén‘sketched: He was a native of that 
town; the son of a workman employed in 
thé’ Royal Dockyards, and born in 1766. 
Inthis humble breast, however, benevolence 
be¢ame the master passion. He had learned, 
for‘he was able to teach; he felt compas- 
sion forthe poor and the ragged, and what 
he‘knew he was desirous to impart. 

Accordingly, seated on his stool, and 
pursuing his avocation, he might be seen 
from time to time instructing the needy 
but’ busy’ crowd that gathered around him. 
And 'be it said to his honour, he had passed 
far beyond the scholar drawn in Tickel’s 
ines‘on ‘The Horn-book :”— 
“ The aged’ peasant on his latest bed, 

Wished fora friend some godly book to read ;” 

The pious grandson thy known handle takes, 

And (eyes lift up) the savoury lecture makes ; 

‘Great A” he gravely. reads: the important 

“sound,” 

Th® empty walls and hollow roof rebound; 

The expiring:ancient reared his drooping head, 

And thanked his stars that Hodge had learned 

to read!” 
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John Pounds knew full well, not merely 
that letters should be learned and joined in. 
syllables, but that ‘the mind’ should be 
roused from its stagnancy and taught to 
think, and he did what’ he ‘couldto make! 
those around him think aright.> Nothing» 
that he knew, and was likely to be. usefub 
to his poor and ragged charge, did he with 
hold. Many communicate. knowledge only; 
as a sponge yields what it contains, on. 
pressure, and perhaps, though its pressure 
is repeated again and again, the product is . 
small: Assinstruction flowed like the water... 
from the spring at which he filled his’ 
pitcher. Hence, his was an’ ‘industrial’ 
class;’’ and he taught those who clustered” 
about him, not only to read and think, ‘but - 
to cook their victuals and. to mend their 
shoes. OID OBR 
It was long since. said by ,our Poet,» 
Bowles, that any one who saw a.bird-cage., 
in a humble dwelling, might infer, from. it... 
the kindliness of.its inmates. Long-con- ~ 
tinued observations will sustain the asser- 
tion, An eminent physician had proof of 
it. Hehad attended the sick daughter of a 
poor family till her entire recovery, and the 
only return they could make. him was their 
great favourite, a magpie, which, though _ 
the sacrifice to them was large, they all--’ 
agreed should be made, under the impulse ~ 
of the warmest gratitude. The, physician, ~ 
who, of course, would rather be without ~ 
the bird than have it, was coneerned ‘not 
to wound the feelings which he saw in fall" 
force on its being presented to him, and‘ 
generously avoided all difficulty, by saying’ ** 
to the mother—“Iam much obliged, my” 
good woman, but as I have no place far 
the bird, I will allow you sixpence a, week’ ’* 
to take care of it for me!” “Nor’'can ‘we’ 
forget the words of Coleridge :—. =~” see 
‘* He prayeth well who loveth well |... jayereeqgi 
All things, both great and small; 
He prayeth best who loveth best — ei 
Both man and bird and beast; 
For the dear God who loveth’ us, STIS C 
He made and loveth all.” i Ken § ie 5 
Tono man could’these words: ‘be *more!oo 
applicable than to John Pounds. He was *: 
the friend of all kinds of birds and .do+s 
mestic animals; “he amused himself: by’ 
rearing singing-birds, jays, and ’parrots; «i 
and taught them to: live in: harmony? withso* 
guinea-pigs and even cats. He is the sfirst 
person of whom we have heard, whotrained i 
thus far very different creatures,—a larger 
collection of which has since: been styled’ a» 
‘‘The Happy Family,’ and found several, >= 
imitators. He might sometimes: be seens> 
seated in the midst of his cobbler’s stallyeh 
which served -aleo as ‘a school, -withod easow 
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nary-bird perched on one shoulder, and a 
cat on the other. 

_if it was a sore trial to the family already 
mentioned to give up in prospect their 
magpie, what must it have been to John 
Pounds to forego the pleasure he derived 
from the yarious creatures gathered about 
him, from the glib-talking of his parrots 
and the sweet and varied songs of his 
eanaries? And there were doubtless 
among them special favourites, only to be 
rélinguished with a sigh, or with the pang 
only known to a heart where feeling is 
déeply seated. Yet, whateverit might be, 
John Pounds experienced it, and that 
again and again. And why? It was be- 
cause his scholars increased in number, and 
he was too poor to help them and to keep 
his pets too ; so these were foregone, that all 
he had, little as it was, beyond what a bare 
subsistence cost, might be expended on 
the destitute children around him! 

The benevolence of the poor has never yet 
received the attention which it demands; 
and yet there are many displays of it every 
day in the year. Some facts which come 
to light are deeply affecting, but thousands 
more would prove equally so did they not 
remain in impenetrable darkness, A few 
years ago, for instance, great distress was 
endured in the manufacturing districts of 
Lanéashiré, and the late Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor proceeded thither on a mission of 
inspection and relief. ‘‘I went,” he says, 
‘into the house of a widow who had three 
children. She was one of the most intelli- 
gent, naturally polite personsI eversaw. She 
told me that the earnings of herself and two 
of her children amounted together to about 
eleven shillings per week, and that though 
they had once been better off, they felt 
themselves comparatively happy, when they 
contrasted their condition with that of their 
neighbours. I remained for some time, and 
on parting offered her a shilling for the 
trouble I:had ‘given. ‘No, sir,’ she said, 
‘Pcannot take your money while there are 
many so much worse around me: allow me 
to send it to.a family suffering from sickness 
as well as want; and forthwith she sent 
her daughter with the shilling to the house 
whose misery she had been describing.” 

What a noble instance is here of unob- 
trusive virtue! ‘The pure benevolence of 
this poor. widow is exceedingly touching. 
Rarely has the spirit that dwelt in her 
humble abode been seen in the lordly hall 
or the gilded palace. Well might their oc- 
cupants blush over this example of the 
highest generosity. And yet, according to 
the same authority, this elevated charity 
was found in many of the poorest cottages 
of Lancashire. 

“Throughout the entire district; I 
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found,’”’ says Dr. Cooke Taylor, ‘‘themost 
distressed dwell invariably on the assist~ 
ance which they received from their ‘neigh- 
bours. ‘We must have perished but’ for 
the charity of our neighbours’ was'a phrase’ 
which met me everywhere; and invariably 
I found, upon inquiry, that their neighbours 
were very little better off than themselves.”” 
Among such persons John Pounds holds: 
a distinguished place. The tale of ‘his? 
school is thus told :—In early life he adopted’ 
a young nephew; but as he thought that 
he could educate two better than oné, the! 
son of a poor woman was called in as a com~ 
panion. Others, however, were equally 
needy, and so they were added by ones and: 
twos, until there was a large school of boys! 
and girls. During the latter years ‘of his’ 
life he had no fewer than forty scholars. ' 
One peculiarity must not be overlooked, for 
it adds another ray of goodness to those 
derived from other circumstances. From 
his class of candidates, always numerous, 
he did not pick out those whose garments 
were in larger pieces, or whose countenances 
had a soothing or a winning expression,, 
He received first, not only the poorest, but, 
the worst of the tribe; his preference was. 
given to those he called the “little black-. 
guards.’”’ He even sought them out when: 
they wouid not come to him ; he would fol- 
low them to the quay, and bribe them, if, 
they would only come to his school, with a. 
roasted potato! oe so, 
Nor was John Pounds without a recom. 
pense. Kind acts, like. young birds, al- 
ways come home to roost. ‘There is a bless-. 
ing waiting on benevolent effort, which, 
when-refused by him who is the object of 
thé kindliness, nestles in the bosom ofthe, 
philanthropist. Great, in this way, must. 
have been the enjoyment of John Pounds; 
but to this his experience was not ré, 
stricted. The childyen loved him.as their. 
best friend—as a tender father. And.when 
he died, at the venerable age of seventy- 
two, on the lst of January, 1839, there was 
much grief—not that which is expended in 
‘a flood of tears,’ but that heart-sorrow 
which is felt, though few or no tears may 
fall, when the spirit sinks beneath the. over- 
whelming pressure of irreparable loss... 
With impréssive eloquence, says Mr 
Guthrie, im his “Sécond Plea for Ragged 
Schools :’’ ‘‘ Were we to make a pilgrimage 
anywhere, as soon as to the lowly heath 
where the martyr réposes, we would direct . 
our pilgrim steps to the busy streets. of 
Portsmouth, and turning aside from the 
proud array of Englarid’s floating bulwarks, 
we would seek out the humble shop where 
John Pounds achieved his works of mercy, 
and earned an imperishable fainé, . hese 
is no poetry in his name, and none in-his 
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profession; but there was 
peetry—the highest, noblest piety in his 
life,, Every day within his shop he might 
be: seen cobbling shoes, and surrounded by 
some score or two of ragged urchins, whom 
he.was conyerting into useful members of 
the State. .Honour to the memory of the 
patriot. cobbler, beneath whose leathern 
apron there beat the kindest heart—there 
glowed a bosom fired with the nobiest 
ambition ; and who, without fee from scholar 
or. reward from man, while he toiled for his 
hard-earned bread by the sweat of his brow, 
educated not less than five hundred out- 
casts before they laid him in the lowly 
grave! Honour, we say again, to the 
memory of this illustrious patriot! Nor is 
therein all the world any sight we would 
have trayelled so far to see, as that self- 
same-man, when he followed some ragged | 
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boy along the quays of Portsmouth, keeping 
his kind keen eye upon him, and tempting 
the young sayage to his school with the 
bribe of a smoking potato. Princes and 
peers, judges and divines might have stood — 
uncovered in his presence; and even marblé. 
monuments might be removed from the- 
venerable walls of Westminster—poets, ° 
warriors, and statesmen might give place—" 
to make room for him.”’ : 

Most heartily do we think so. Often 
have we read without emotion a long and 
fulsome eulogy carvedon marble; but who, 
after this plain but true tale, could read. 
the inscription, if there be such an one, 
unmoved— 


TQ THE MEMORY OF JOHN POUNDS, 
THE FOUNDER OF RAGGED SCHOOLS?” 
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ABSOLUTELY pure water, fresh drawn from) 
the chemisi’s still, or formed from its' 
elements by burning a gallon of hydrogen | 
gas in half a gallon of oxygen, secms as, 
simple and inert a substance as one can well 
conceive,—devoid, as itis, of colour, taste, 
ad smell. Yet, in the whole range of 
material substances, there is perhaps not 
one whose transformations are more sur- 
prisingly’ Protean, or whose relations are 
more extensive and intricate. Asolid body, 
stone-hard, falls from the sky and breaks 
your Window. You pick it up, and find ita 
dense angular crystal; which, while you 
examine it in the palm of your hand, 
changes to a transparent fluid; which 
pet dwindling gradually as you gaze at 
’ 


i 
dir. If the weather be frosty, the vanished 
substance soon re-appears in dew-drops, 
softly deposited on the cold window—which 


just before its momentum had power to 


break; and these drops, while you watch 
them, suddenly shoot into delicate ramifi- 
cations, and resume their previous crystal- 
line solidity. Nor is the hailstone less 
soluble in earth than in air. Placed under 
a bell-glass with thrice its weight of lime, it 
gradually melts and disappears; and there 
remuin four parts, instead of three, of per- 
fectly dry earth under the glass. Of a 
plaster-of-Paris statue weighing 6 lbs., more 
than 1 1b. is solidified water. “Kyven the 
iridescent opal is but a mass of flint and 
water; combined in the proportion of nine 
grains of the earthly ingredient to one of 
the fluid. Of an acre of clay land a foot 
deep, weighing about 1,200 tons, at least 
400 tons are water; and, even of the great 
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mountain chains with which the globé is: 
ribbed, many millions of tons are water 
solidified in earth. Water, indeed, exists. 
around us to an extent and under.con, 
ditions which escape the noiice of cursory 
observers, When the dyer buys of the dry- 
salter 100 ]bs. each of alum,’ carbonate of 
soda, and soap, he ebtains in exchange for; 
his money no Je:s than 40 lbs. of water in, 


|the first lot, 64 lbs. in the second, and a 


variable quantity, sometimes amounting to. 
794 ibs., in the third. Even the transparent. 
air we breathe contains in ordinary weather. 
about 5 grains of water diffused through 

each cubic foot of its bulk, and this-rarified. 
water no more weés the air than the solidi-, 
fied water wets the lime or opal in which at, 


; becomes invisible, and vanishes into thin|is absorbed. * * * Qf organic badies,. 


whether vegetable or animal, water is alsg,. 
a large constituent during life, and a, powers, 
ful solvent after Coaip- Potatoes, for {eX 
ample, contain 7) per tent. (by welght) and : 
turnips no less than 90 per cent. of water.;.. 
—which explains, by the way, the :small, 
inclination of turnip-fed cattle and sheep. 
for drink. A beef-steak strongly: pressed. 


: between blotting-paper yields nearly four-., 


fifths of its weight in..water., .Of the 
human frame (bones included) only about 
one-fourth is solid. matter. (chiefly carbon. 
and nitrogen); the rest is water. .If aman; 
weighing 10 stone were squeezed flat under, 
an hydraulic press, 74 stone of water would, 
run out, and only 24 stone of dry residue, 
would remain, Aman is. therefore, chenti+, 
cally speaking, 45 lbs. of carbon and nitro. 
gen diffused through 64 pailfuls of. water., 
Berzelius, indeed, in recording the. fact, 
justly remarks that “the living. organism 
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isto be regarded as a mass diffused in 
waters ’’ and Dalton, by a series of experi- 
tmients’tried in his own person, found, that 
of the food with which we daily repair this 
water-built fabric, five-sixths are also water, 
Thus amply does science confirm the popu- 
lar, saying, that. water is the ‘‘first neces- 
gary, of life.”? Not of life only. Of death, 
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|considered as the. final | ronnie of 


chemical over vital forces, water/is also.the, 
indispensable minister; taking, as it doe eS, 
an active part in the processes of fermenta _ 

tion, putrefaction, and decay—th ‘ough 
which organized bodies pass in their ‘gradual 
relapse to the inorganic condition. —Quar- 
terly Review. aha se! 
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Ir, would seem to many impossible to cause a pailful of water to be aenanan by 
a stick, one-half of which only, or even less, rests on the edge of atable. And’ yet 
Fig 1. the feat is easily practicable, as we shall proceed to show! 
In the diagram let A B be the top of the table, on which 
hap 2 She Be a is placed the stick C D. Convey the handle of the’ ‘pail 
over this stick in such a manner that it may rest upon if 
in an inclined position, and let the middle of the pail’ be 
within the edge of the table. That the whole apparatus 
may be fixed in this situation, place another ‘stick} 
GF E, with one of its ends resting against the corner 
G of the pail, while the middle part ‘rests against’ the 
deh F of the pail, and its other extremity against the first stick CD, in Ey where 
there ought to be a notch to contain it. By these means the pail will remain fixed 
in that situation without being able to incline to either side; and if not ahd 
fuJl.of water, it may be filled with safety, for its centre of gravity being in’ the 
vertical line passing through the point H, which itself meets with the table, it is 
the same as if the pail were suspended from the point of the table where it is met 
by that vertical. It is also evident that the stick cannot slide along the table; nor 
moye on its edge, without raising the centre of gravity of the pail and of tie 
water it contains. ‘The heavier, therefore, that it is, the greater the stability, © 
_. Still more curious would it be to many to affirm that a body having’a seniledigy 
to fall by its own weight, may be prevented from falling by adding to it @ weight 
on the same side on which it tends to fall; and yet this feat may J 2 ph ‘to ‘be 
accomplished. 

Forexample: provide a bent hook D G F, as seen at the opposite end: of: the 
diagram, and insert the part F D in the pipe of akey at D, which must be’ placed 
on the edge of a table; from the lower part of the heok suspend a weight G; and 

isp ose the whole in such a manner that the vertical line G D may be alittle within 
Medes of the table. When this arrangement has been made the weight: will sot 
be and so it will be with the key, which, had it been placed alone in ‘thetisivua- 
ion, ‘would perhaps have fallen. mig oven 

The fact may be rendered still more clear by a toy which has been: constructed 
on the same principle. If this horse, which ‘is’ ex- 
hibited in the diagram, and is a solid figure, had its 
hinder legs placed on the edge of the table, it would 
fall to the.ground directly the hand was withdrawn, 
But there is a bent piece of wire which is connected 
with the body of the horse, and by means of 'this‘the 
horse, though placed at the edge of the stand; does 
not fall, but moves about in perfect security: Here 
again the figure, which was unable to support itself, 
is actually prevented from falling by adding a: weight 
to its unsupported end. In each case, ‘however, the 
weight appears to be added on that side; bupit is; iin 
reality, on the one opposite. sid BYR IT 

Here we have a valuable illustration of! agreat natu- 
ral principle. The centre of gravity is that point about 
which all the parts of the body exactly balance each 
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other; if, therefore, that point is supported, the body will not fall. In the in- 
stance just cited, the centre of gravity of the whole figure is thrown into.the leaden 
Weight : the hind legs of the horse thus become the point of suspension, on which 
the ball may be made to vibrate with perfect safety. In fact, instead of the:weight 
supporting the horse, the horse supports the weight. todd} 
a eathin the centre of gravity, and the body maintains its erectness ; but whenw 
eyer the centre of gravity is unsupported, the body must fall, A laden‘cart or 
wagon will then be most firmly supported when the centre of gravity falls exactly 
between the wheels, and that is the case on a level road; but when the centre of 
gravity falls beyond them the vehicle is upset. 

The centre of magnitude should be carefully distinguished from the centre of 
gravity. When a body is of uniform density, the centre of gravity is in the same 
point,as the centre of magnitude. But when one part of the body is composed of 
heavier materials than another part, the centre of gravity, being the centre of the 
weight. of the body, cannot accord with the centre of magnitude. The centre of 
gravity.can, however, be easily determined. Suppose, for example, a'slate to be 
suspended by a loop at one of its corners on a nail against a wall; then, as soon 
a$ itis,at. rest, we know that the centre of gravity is immediately below the point 
ofsuspension, and that a perpendicular line drawn from that point to the-ground 
will pass through the centre of gravity. But to know in what part of the line-the 
centre of gravity is situated, the slate must be hung up by ’some other part, and 
another perpendicular drawn from the new point of suspension to the ground. 
Just, therefore, where the two lines meet and cross each other must be the ¢entre 
of, gravity ; and if a walking-stick were placed on this point, the slate would be 
balanced with great exactness. This test is perfectly satisfactory when bodies are 
of, no‘considerable thickness ; when it is otherwise, the centre of gravity must be 
determined by other means, at ae 
2} When-we stand upright our centre of gravity is supported by the feet. If we 
lean.on either side, we no longer stand firmly. When a person carries a single pail 
of water, as the centre of gravity is thrown on one side, the opposite arm is stretched 
out to endeavour to bring it to its original situation. Buta pail of water carried in 
each hand inyolves no difficulty ; for the pails balance each other, and the centre of 
gravity remains supported by the feet. ‘he Shes ‘oi 
;/Itis from often-tried experience, if not from a knowledge of this principle, that 
the dancer on a tight-rope performs his marvellous feats. _He holds in his hands 
a heavy pole, the weight of which he throws towards the side that is deficient, and 
thus he dexterously maintains his equilibrium. Hence his eyes are steadily fixed 
jon some Object, which shows his slightest deviation from the centre of gravity, and 
heinstantly on its diseoyery corrects the error. Artists have seen the necessity of 
eonstructing their works on a recognition of the same principle, In a celebrated 
equestrian. statue of Peter at St. Petersburg the artist has introduced a serpent 
teyining upwards to the horse’s tail, to sustain the equilibrium. of the mass. We 
have another exemplification nearer home. In the figure of Achilles. in Hyde- 
spark, erected in honour of the Duke of Wellington, there is an immense.mass of 
Matter at the base, in order to arrest the evils that would otherwise have arisen: 
jj Another fact may also be added. North of the Adour, in the south-west of 
France, the country consists of wide plains, on which numerous sheep of a hardy 
breed find, scanty pasturage, In some parts the soil, composed of an ash-coloured 
isand, is too unproductive even for sheep-walks. Forests of pine octupy:@ vast 
extent, of country.. The pine acquires in the sandy and otherwise unproductive 
-wastes a height beyond that which it attains in other parts of France. The\popus 
dation of the wilds is scanty ; the peasantry live in solitary cabins ; the head of the 
family engages in the culture of the soil where its sterility is diminished*by natuks 
sor, counteracted by an abundance of manure. The younger branches go, perhaps, 
twenty miles from home to attend their flocks, or make charéoal in the forests 
(One peculiarity in their circumstances leads to a notice of them here. They 
traverse the deserts on long stilts, that they may pass dry-footed through the 
-morasses, which from time to time intervene, and also see to a great distance. The 
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shepherds watch their flocks mounted on these stilts, and resting on their staves, 
the tops of which are broad and round to afford them a seat. Not only do they 
walk on these stilts, but they can run, stoop, jump, and even dance with perfect 
ease and security, Some of these people haye occasionally appeared in London, 
And strange, indeed, does it seem to see them looking in at first-floor windows, 
or moving about on the payement before the houses, and then walking and jumping 
about in the road, as calmly and with as much facility as we could do without 
any stilts. Their only difficulty is to stand still on their stilts; but this is obviated 
by a long staff which they carry in their hands, and which, when they wish to rest, 
forms a prop to give them steadiness, In either case, however, they are perfectly 
seeure so long as they keep the centre of gravity within the base. ry OT 
..Feats of balancing are all dependent on the same principle. It is not easy to 
balance a short stick, but if two knives are stuck in it, so that one may incline to 
one side, and the other to the opposite, and then the extremity of the stick be placed 
on the tip of the forefinger, the stick will keep itself upright 
without falling, and even if it be made to incline, the stick will 
raise itself again, and recoyer its former position. In this instance 
the centre of gravity of the two knives and of the stick are below 
the point of suspension, or the extremity of the stick. reer 
In the same way small figures, as D, with two weights, C F, to 
counterbalance them, are kept in an upright position, and are 
made to turn and balance while the point of the foot rests oma 
small ball EZ, loosely placed on a kind of stand, I, The centre 
of gravity of the whole, which is at a considerable distance below 
_ the point of support, maintains the figure tipright, and makes it 
resume its perpendicular position after it has been inclined to: 
either side ; for this centre tends to place itself as low as possible, 
which it cannot do without making the figure stand upright. = 
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“Tum Green Hotty.—I am very partial to the holly, the yew, and the ivy. . They, 
give both food and shelter to the birds; whilst the charming green foliage makes us 
almost forget that winter has set in. The holly claims my preference; for, in addition. 
to food and shelter, it affords an impenetrable retreat to those birds which take up their 
quarters on its branches for the night. Our ancestors knew and felt the yalue of the’ 
holly hedge when the wintry blast whistled through the naked hawthorn. Hence they . 
raised it as a barrier against the north; and, on the breaking of the clouds at noon, they’ 
would resort to the protection which it offered, and there enjoy the sun’s ‘delightful: 
presence. But modern innovation, which, in nine times out of ten, does more harmthan’ 
good, seems to have condemned the holly hedge as a stiff, unsightly form; and im its: 
vacant place has introduced a scanty sprinkling of isolated plants. .1 own that Lam for. 
the warm arboreous plan of ancient days; and.thus I never pass a garden, where yew: 
anid holly hedges grow, without stopping to admire them, and then I proceed onwards. 
with favourable notions of the owner’s taste. But, to the holly in particular. I am now 
so convinced of its utility, both to men and birds, that I have spared no pains ee 
itas a shelter from the cold, when Boreas, sure harbinger of storms, passes over the’ 
dreary waste. The deeper and richer the soil, so much the better for the holly. Still,” 
this favourite plant of mine will thrive almost in any soil, and even amongst the clefts ‘of 
rocks where there is scarcely any soil at all. Neither can any of the four rude winds of 
heaven affect the perpendicular growth of the holly tree, although they makevan) 
impression upon the sturdy oak itself, Thus, in this neighbourhood, whilstwe see the. 
elm and the beech leaning towards the east by the overbearing pressure of the western | 
blast, we find that the holly has not yet given way to its impetuosity. Indeed, keep tae, 
roots of the holly clear of stagnant water, and you have little more to do, for it forms its . 
own defence; and, moreover, it has one adyantage over most other plant em ly, if. 
can push its way successfully up amid surrounding shade and pressure. Its la 
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7 lateral | 
branches, too, will take root so soon as they come in contact with the soft soil beneath 
them. If you place a young holly plant in a full-grown hawthorn hedge, it will vegetate’ 
in that incommodious site ; and will manage, at last, to raise its head aloft and flourish 


clear of all opposition.— Waierton’s Essays. 
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We have ated upon the attention of her Majesty’s Commissioners what appears 
to us the most efficient means of preparing for the acconimodation of the workin 
classes—we mean the collection of materials for a full and complete resister is 
lodging- houses, by means of a systematic canvass, conducted by a: staff of autho: 
rised inspectors, who might afterwards act as a dentral committee in London ‘fot 
the general superintendence of the arrangements and for correspondence with lo¢al 
committees. Ifthese suggestions are not acted upon, we see no other course than 
for the artisans of London to take the matter into’ their own hands on behalf of 
their brethren in the country, and eo what they canto prevent the inconvenien¢e 
and imposition to which visitors will be exposed unless their plans be arranged, 
and the manner and mode of their reception fixed beforehand. 


We fear that few of the working men of London are in circumstances to’ 
offer to their friends and fellow craftsmen the rites of hospitality. The’ dwell- 
ings, for the most part, occupied by the industrial classes are too. crippled 
in their room and to inconyenient in their arrangements to render this pos- 
sible, or, in a sanitary point of view, desirable. Amid the yast impetus té com- 
merce resulting from the extension of the railway system, it has not yet borne 
some of the richest social fruits it has promised us. "We may anticipate, a8 part of 
its future developments, assisted by other movements we need not now particu- 
larize, the multiplication of surburban villages for the accomunodation of artisan 
families, where, in the neighbourhood of all “Tay ge towns, but beyond their smoke 
and dirt, the men of toil shall be able to retire after the labours of the day are over 
exchanging the gloomy garret, or the undrained unventilated court, for pleasant 
healthful cottage homes. 

But we have to deal with the rude realities of London in this spring of 1851; 
and however open his heart may be, the working man cannot open his house to the 
stranger for bed and board. His visitors will have to lodge owt. It may be, how- 
ever, that if others of more influential, station fail to take this matter properly up, 
he can do much in other ways than direct hospitality to promote, the. comfort, of, 

-the thousands who will flock up to town. His contributions to the Exhibition and. 
to the great, brotherhood of labour may take this shape, And our readers who: 
reside in London will forgive our reminding them that the advantage they possess. 
in being on the spot will make them in some sort debtors to the stranger. ‘They’ 
have no need of clubs to hoard up the hard savings of industry ; they will have’ 
no'travelling expenses to bear; they will not have to sustain the charges of extra’ 
lodgings; in short, the Exhibition will find them at home, and they will be able to! 
seé all itswonders and learn all its lessons without any tax upon their customary: 
earnings, The London workman, by the mere a¢cident of his scene of labour, 
béing laid i in the neighbourhood of Hyde-park, will have an advantage of | several, 
pounds in mere outlay over his fellow-workmen at Manchester cr Bristol; whilst,, 
at the same time, he will avoid the discomfort of strange quarters, and separation: 
from family associations. If he is a kind-hearted husband or father, he will haye 
the additional pleasure of taking his wife and children to the great show, which» 
the countryman cannot do without a serious multiplication of his expenses. . /*' 

:¥ou Londoners, then, whose happy lot it is to dwell under the shadow of the” 
Crystal Palace—for, light and airy as it is, we conclude it has that usual appendage’ 
of things material and mortal j—you, untaxed pleasure-takers, whose most cost 
fare will mayhap be a threepenny ’bus, and whose own stout legs may save even 
that think what can you do to comfort and minister to these pilgrims from afar, 0, 
thé shrine of Industry, who have come over mountain and river—from the granite, 
quarries of Scotland, and the looms of Manchester, and the mines of Cornwall,, 
and the furnaces of Wales—to, stand in the courts of that vast temple and ‘pay 
their adoration to the Arts of Peace. act 


‘Get us offer then a few practical suggestions, that the working men of Totidex 
may do what the Executive Committee, perhaps, are prevented by the multiplicity 
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of other engagements from effecting. They can form committees from their,own 
ranks, canvass the various districts of London, compile a register of lodgings from 
the particulars elicited by their own inquiries, and sit as a body of reference with 
whom local authorities may correspond, and to whom arrangements for the. Teéep= 
tion ‘of different parties from the country may be entrusted. It only needs that the 
initiative should be taken by a few men of enterprise and intelligence,” savas 
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the foremen and leading hands in the principal commercial and manufacturin 
establishments of the Metropolis there are hundreds such, Let some of them take 
it up and agitate the matter amongst their fellows. A little free counsel will soon 
enable them to decide upon the steps proper to be taken, and to manage for sucha 
diyision.of the labour as will make the pressure on each comparatively light. ‘The 
plan-we should recommend, is, the appointment of a general central committee, 
which might:nominate from amongst its own members, or otherwise, as it may be 
expedient, district committees to make domiciliary visits, and ascertain from’ stich 
personal inquiries what accommodation various parties may have the power ‘and 
willingness to afford. It would materially assist them in this task if they used 
ptinted forms something like that we suggested in No. 53, The blanks filled up in 
these would furnish the locality of the house, the number of beds available for 
lodgers, and how many of them were in separate rooms, &e,, the particulars ‘of 
charges for beds, bed and breakfast, and other matters which it might be useful to 
ascertain. With full information on all these points there would be camparatiyely 
little trouble involved in engaging beds for the different country clubs,, and, 
arranging the time at which each was to come up. . : .einiale to bioest 
“We content ourselves with throwing out the hint, and trust that it will be taken 
up‘and acted upon. Whatever little difficulties there might bein carryingit out; 
we°are persuaded that they would soon be overcome. Mutual counsel and eo 
operation would suggest expedients, and point out a hundred ways in which"the 
workmen of London may help the workmen of the country, Our own services ‘as 
a, medium of intercommunication are freely offered, and we hope shortly to have to 
report progress in this new movement. Oak te: fewan 
oA: word,more.. What. are our temperance friends about? They have in. their 
existing organization. ample opportunities of corresponding with friends injall parts 
ofsthe: kingdom. In many towns temperance clubs have been. formed,:and-in 
many more the leading men who are moving in the promotion of visiting:associa« 
tions ‘are ‘men known as temperance leaders. Much might be effected: by> the 
metropolitan committees. Let them invite inquiries and references on’ all points 
cotinected with lodgings, and gather as much information as they can to enable 
themselves to answer them, and they may do efficient service, 9 7 8) 18 
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from respectablestationers, or members ofthe 


“LONDON PLACES OF AMUSEMENT.—We 


content ourselves this week with furnishing 
the following’ list ‘in accordance with our 
promise. ‘“We' shall soon have a word or 
two to Say tipon the relative merits of some 
of thésé exhibitors. It will be seen they 
are divisible into three classes. Free un- 
conditionally—1l. Greenwich Hospital, free 
on Monday and Friday; British Museum, 
Great Russell-street, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; East India Company’s Museum, 
Saturday ; Greesham Lectures, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday; Hampton-court, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday; National Gallery, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday; Kew 
Gardens, daily; London Missionary Museum, 
Bloomfteld-street, Finsbury; Pantheon, Ox- 
ford-street; St. Catherine’s Docks, London 
Docks; West India Docks, and Custom 
House. 2. Gratuitous, by tickets, obtained 


several institutions—Antiquariam Muséum) 
Guildhall, daily; Ashburton Collection 
Piccadilly, daily; Asiatic Museum, 'New 
Burlington-street, Monday, Wednesday; 
and Friday; Botanic Gardens, Chelsea; 
daily ; College of Surgeons’ Museum, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; 
Dulwich Gallery, Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Saturday; Entomos 
logical Museum, “Bond-street, ‘Tuesday j 
Grosvenor Gallery, . Upper « Grosvenor- 
street, daily; Horticultural Gardens, Chis- 
wick, daily ; Hunterian Museum, ‘College 
of Surgeons, daily-; Linnean Collections, 
Soho-square, daily; Royal Institution 
Museum, Albermarle-street, daily ; United 
Service Museum, Scotland-yard; daily; ‘Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, Tuesday and Friday, 
3. Charge for admission—Botanical- Gardens, 
Gravesend, daily; Chelsea’ Military Aca. 
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rs pay a British Institution, Pali 
Mall, daily ; Chelsea Hospital, daily; Cos- 
morama, Colosseum, Diorama, and Society 
of Arts,Adelphi, Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday; Madame Tus- 
saud and Sons, Baker-street; Burford’s 
Panorama, Polytechnic Institution, Pano- 
rama of the Nile, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe, daily; the 
Tower, daily; Westminster Abbey, daily; 
Woolwich Arsenal, daily ; Zoological Gar- 
dens, Regent’s-park, daily ; Surrey Zoo- 
logical Gardens, daily. 


cPATENT-LAW REeFrorM.—The Committee 
of the Society of Arts for Legislative Re- 
cognition of the Rights of Inventors have 
prepared Resolutions to form the heads of a 

ill for that effect. They propose that 
everything in respect of which a patent may 
now be granted should be registered, and 
the protection should extend to the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands; the 
registration being considered merely as a 
record of claims, and not as any determina- 
tion of rights between parties. An inventor 
may make disclaimers and rectify errors in 
specification at any period. Registration 
of; inventions should be obtainable for a 
period of one year on payment of £5, and 
should be renewable for four periods of five 
years each, on payment of £10 at first re- 
newal; of £20 at second renewal; of £50 
at third renewal; and of £100 at fourth re- 
newal. The principle of renewed payments 
is proposed ‘as'a means of testing whether 
an invention is in use, and of removing 
useless inventive rights that might other- 
wise be obstructive of improvements. Penal- 
ties for falsely, using the title of ‘‘ patent’ 
or ‘‘ registration ” should be instituted, and 
actions for infringement of the rights of in- 
ventors should be brought in the County 
€ourts:> Avcfair trial should be given 
ta; the; working, of the proposed system 
of registration, before any special tri- 
bunal :to» determine inventive rights is 
substituted’ for the existing ineffective 
tribunals. Any tribunal appealed to 
might refer any case for report and cer- 
tifieate to the registrar, assisted by com- 
petent and scientific persons. A registration 
adjudged tobe illegal to be cancelled. That 
there should be only one office for the regis- 
tration of inventions, &c., and the payment 
of fees. . Every person desiring to register 
an invention should submit two copies of 
the specification of his claim, accompanied, 
where possible, by descriptive drawings. 
The mode and procedure of registration to 
bei regulated. by the Board of Trade. An 
annual report of all specifications registered, 
with proper, indices and calendars, to be laid 
before Parliament... A collection of all the 
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specifications should be made, calendared, 
and indexed, and deposited for public inz 
formation in the British Museum, and-such: 
collection should be printed and published, 
The surplus profits, after paying office ex- 
penses and compensation, should be directly, 
applied to some public purpose connected, 
with invention; but not carried to the Con- 
solidated Fund. ens 


Curnrous KnitTED QuiLT.—Mrs. Phebe 
Holloway, wife of Henry Holloway, housé- 
painter, Dorchester, has, afterthe incessant 
application of many months, completed the 
knitting of a full-sized quilt. The middle 
is in a handsome lace-work pattern, set off 
at the corners with tulips; and sundry other 
various and original designs are most taste- 
fully interwoven from this part to the bor- 
dering, the style of which much resembles 
that of the most approved and gorgeous 
lace-trimming. The quilt is lined with a 
very rich rose-coloured silk. The peculiar 
merit and ingenuity of this work will be 
understood and appreciated when we;state: 
that the whole of it has been knitted «from 
one continuous unbroken thread, on-pins, 
by hand—not a single stitch having.been 
sown throughout—and that the several 
elegant designs, which admirably blend. 
one with the other, are nut only the inven- 
tion of Mrs. Phebe Holloway, but are the’ 
spontaneous result of her reflections as she 
proceeded with her work—no preconceived 
and ready-adjusted pattern being’ placed 
before her eyes for imitation or assistancé, 
And so perfectly is this a specimen of the; 
production of natural.genius,. that, we be- 
lieve, the most ordinary rules and terms,as, 
laid down in books of instruction on the.art, 
of knitting, are absolutely unknown to this, 
very skilful and highly praiseworthy young 
woman. It has only just been determine 
by the London Committee that the required 
space shall be allotted for the exhibition.of, 
this beautiful quilt, a result; which will .of 
itself stamp the character, and merit.of,the, 
article, since the demands upon the Royal 
Commissioners from all parts of the .world, 
for space have. so far exceeded even, the 
vastly unprecedented magnitude, of the 
Crystal Palace, that the admissibility of 
each article had to be determined by, com- 
petent judges, by reference to..some :re- 
markable feature of interest.or excellene 
in the article offered, for exhibition, AT 

. ‘bao 

EXTENSION OF TIME TO EXHIBITORS.-- 
An important concession. has been made. by 
the Executive Committee in fayour,of.the 
exhibitors of certain classes.of goods likely 
to sustain injury from, long exposure.,to 
light, moisture of the .atmosphere,..Xe. 
They have issued the following announce- 
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ment of an extension of the time allowed 
for the deposit of such articles :—‘‘ ‘Those 
exhibitors who shall have caused the space 
allotted to them in the building to be com. 
‘pletely. fitted up with the necessary shelves, 
cases, &c., before Thursday the 20th of 
February, so that nothing remains to be 


done but simply to bring in the goods and 


deposit them in their proper places and re- 
ceptacles, will thereby acquire a title to 
have requests for extension of time ex- 
amined. Exhibitors, who having obtained 
a certificate from an appointed officer that 
theiz spaces and stalls are quite completed 
bythe 20th of February, will then be re- 
quired to give some satisfactory guarantee 
to the Executive Committee that they are 
prepared to bring in their goods at the 
order..of the Executive Committee, and 
such xequests for extension of time will 
then: be duly considered and dealt with on 
their merits.”’ 


MoprL or SHAKSPEARE’Ss HovusE. — 
The ‘poet of the universe will not be for- 
gotten at the great competitive Hxps- 
sition. He will, doubtless, be rxepre- 
semted..to us in Parian marble, ivory, 
plaster, china, and innumerable other ma- 
terials in which the bust is portrayed; but 
the most interesting memorial of the Swan 
of Avon will be an accurate model of his 
birthplace, which is in course of construc- 
tion .by an artist of considerable taleat in 
this description of work, Mr. John Powell 
of*Lrentham. The representa‘ion will not 
be confined to mere external developments, 
but .the model is to be so contrived that a 
view may be had of the interior, showing 
the ‘‘birth-room’’ and its antiquated furni- 
ture. 


REFRESHMENTS.—In consequence of mis- 
apprehensions which have arisen,-and alter- 
ations which are required to be made in the 
aneas for.the sale of refreshments, the Exe- 
jeutive Committee have called for fresh ten- 
mex 3 but the same conditions are again laid 
down with reference to the exclusion of in- 
toxicating beverages, the gratuitous supply 
of filtered water, the cheap sale of simple 
xefreshments, such as tea, coffee, &c. 


~sFurs.—We understand that Mr. Nicholay, 
the furrier, has undertaken to prepare for 
the Exhibition of Industry a complete col- 
‘Tection of the furs of America, and for this 
purpose the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
‘placed their stock at his disposal. Mr. 
‘Nicholay is also anxious to make a com- 
plete collection of skins of animals of this 
‘country, and would therefore be obliged if 
gentlemen who may have it in their power 
‘would fayour him with any very fine speci- 
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mens of the skins of the deer, otter, seal, 
wild cat, marten, badger, and pelecat, which 
skins Mr, Nicholay will be happy to have 
prepared at hisown cost for the Exhibition. 


Roya Irish BazAaR—In addition, to - 
the great exertion made by the manufac- 
turers of Belfast to secure an adequate,dis-. 
play of the productions of that neighbour-. 
hood in the Exhibition building, we learn 
that several of the leading linen and damask 
manufacturers of Ireland have determined 
upon fitting up, ona scale of unusual mag- 
nificence, a ‘ Royal Irish Bazaar,’”’ in which 
will be exhibited the whole of theprocesses 
connected with the growth, preparation, 
and manufacture of Irish linens, &e..Lhe 
walls of the building will be decorated with 
frescoes and paintings illustrative of some 
of the most beautiful Irish scenery, and.it 
is also intended to transfer to the Bazaar, 
after the Great Exhibition is over, the.col- 
lection of minerals and native produce.sent 
from Belfast, in order to form the nucleus 
ofan Irish Museumin London. ,Qne.of.the 
objects which the enterprising promoters.of 
this national bazaar have in view. is that:of 
endeavouring ‘to effect some’ * beneficial 
change in the mode in {which Irish fabries 
at present find their way into the hands of 
consumers. With this view it is proposed 
to sell at the bazaar fabrics of a charaeter 
similar to those displayed ‘at the Great 
Exhibition, at fair and reasonable ‘rates’ of 
profit, instead of the exorbitantly high prices 
at present chargedto the consumer. The fol- 
lowing allotment for space had been made for 
Belfast district :—Floor and counter space 
—for raw materials, 686 superficial feet ; 
for machinery, 1,200 feet; for manufae- 
tures, 2,100 feet; and for fine arts, 14 feet; 
wail space, for all the sections, 7,000 feet— 
total space, 11,000 superficial feet, This 
was 1,969 feet less floor and counter:space, 
and 466 feet less wall space. than was re- 
quired by the exhibitors. lew fev sd [hee 
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STAINED GLAss,—To quiet the fears of 
some professional exhibitors that the proper 
precautions would not be taken to secure 
the effectual lighting of specimens of painted 
glass, that their merits ofdesign and colour- 
ing might be fairly shown, the Committee 
have announced that every care will” be 
taken to exhibit stained glass in the most 
effective manner, and as far as possible in 
accordance with the wishes of the exhibitors, 


M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, commis- 
sioner from the French Gevernment, has 
arrived in England to superintend the 
arrangements for the exhibition of the 
articles of that country, Rn aticnt ans 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A “We are continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Eahibition. It is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter; but we shall be 
happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 
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‘EDWARD—AS a matter of taste, we wholly dis- 
sent from you. The trees you speak of will be a 
great efnament to the building, fitted to set off its 
styleas a conservatory. They will serve a more 
usetul purpose, too, in affording an agreeable and 
refreshing shade. 
egenahones ‘<—The members of the Executive 

Yommittee have taken possession of the new 
Offices in the building in Hyde-park, and there- 
fore all communications must in future be ad- 
dressed to them at the Exhibition Building in 
Hyde-park, instead of as formerly to No, 1, Old 
Palace-yard. 

ALR. F.-1t is not yet known whether any of 
the foreign sovereigns will pay usa visit. It was 
reported that the Emperor of Kussia had taken 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, but this report 
has been contradicted in the papers by the pro- 
prietor of that establishment: 

‘W., W,—Contemporaneous exhibitions of 
various kinds will, no doubt, be very numerous, 
We mentioned, some time back, that a Supple- 
mentary Exhibition was proposed, for the re- 
¢eption of the articles excluded from the Hyde- 

ark: building for want of space. We understand, 
Loo, that the committee of the Archeological In- 
stitute have determined to form an Exhibition of 
Afitient and Medixval Art, which will resemble 
that which “was so successful at the Society of 
‘Arts‘in the present year, but will be more fully 
developed, and more scientifically arranged. It 
is contemplated to include among its contents a 
‘series of early paintings, down to the time of Hol- 
beiti; also a collection of ancient views of London, 
&e.&e. Some large mansion that may be vacant 
will probubly be taken for this comprehensive 
scheme. A) reference to awother display, to be 
called the Royal Irish Bazaar, appears, too, in 
another column, 


~Ho& J; S.—Rejected candidates for space 
have two opportunities of appeal against the 
primary decision of the committee of sections. 
‘Already many notices of appeal have been sent to 
the City of London committee. These appeals 
will be first referred to the council of chairmen, 
and if desired, afterwards, to the Executive 
Committee, for a final dictum. 


_. CuRiovUS.—The history of the small trees about 
which you inquire and complain, is as follows :— 
Luast session, after Lord Brougham’s philippics 
‘against closing ‘*the lungs of London,” came 
-Colonel Sibthorp. Ofa clump of ten small trees, 
which would haye especially obstructed the 
south-west portion of the building, nine were 
quietly cut down and removed, without being 
missed by the most observant frequenters of the 
park; it was then that the gallant colonel stepped 
forth, and claimed immunity anda reprieve of the 
doom of the tenth. Lord Seymour, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, moved 
in Parliament by the protector of arborial privi- 
‘eges, accordingly suspended the sentence, and 
ethe spared elm has ever since been allowed to 
stand in the way of the completion of Crystal 
Palace itself. its straggling boughs interrupt 
the flooring of the galleries. 


U. L. T.—The designs originally sent in for the 
building amounted in all to 245, and amongst the 
competitors were twenty-seven Frenchmen, twa 
Belgians, three Dutch, one Hanoverian, one 
Neapolitan, two Swiss, one Rhenish Prussian, 
and one from Hamburg. 


FerruM.—It is extraordinary, certainly, that, 
with the means and appliances which England 
has so readily at her command for the production 
of ornamental iron-work, she is still so far behind 
our continental neighbours both in the quantity 
and quality she puts forth. There is no doubt 
but that, were the demand for it greater, far more 
attention would be given to its manufacture; but 
the architects and builders of this country seem, 
from some cause or other; to be, as yet, opposed 
to its free introduction into our edifices. Pers 
haps the coming competition will give an im- 
petus to this branch of trade. 


Cook,—The refreshment tenders are again apen 
for competition; the full particulars are obtain- 
able from Mr. D. Wyatt, at the offices in Hyde- 
park. iA 


E. JAYNE.—1. The particulars required about 
the Registration of Designs Act you will ‘find:in 
back numbers. 2, The fees are as follows:—For 
provisional registration; registering design, 10sj;5 
certifying former registration (to proprietor of 
design), 5s.; registering and certifying transfer, 
103.; cancellation or substitution (according to 
decree, or ord¢r in Chancery), 5s.. Those for 
complete registration are— i 
Stamp. Fee. Total: 
Registering design ....,... £0 «. £9... £10 
Certifying former registra- ; 

tion (to proprietor of de- 
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Cancellation or substitution 
(according to decree, or 
order in Chancery).,..... — +. Lee | 


There are also small fees for inspections, &c., for 
provisional and complete registrations. a8 
E. Harper (Heavitree).—Blank forms fer-in- 
tending exhibitors to insert the character, &c.\ of 
their articles in the otlicial catalogues! have been 
issued, and are obtainable at the offices :, they are 
printed in various sizes, and in four, coloured 
inks: those for raw materials in black, machinery 
in blue, manufactures in red, and the fine arts in 
yellow. All the official regulations in’ anywise 
affecting contributors, are obtainable from the 
local committees, or from the offices at. the Hyde- 
park building, ~ #3 
A SUBSCRIBER.—The following are the fees. for 
admission to the various parts of St. Paul’s Ca 


thedral :— s. d. 
Body of the chureh Seer reeset eeseses 0 Bu 
Whispering Gallery.....cccccecueeeee OO 65 
The Bases 5b HS aes See a ee big 6” 
Hibranyz Soe pel oH 8. UHH ag hides 
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Total ts 440 
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WORKING 


--BEFORE Wwe begin to work this month, we 
would ask our friends a question or two. 
, Have.you.taken advantage of the. instruc- 
~ tions which haye been from week to week 
given, you during. .the last few months? 
“If you have, I will tell you what good 
things you are now in the enjoyment of ; 
“and” if you have not these things, whose, 
“let ‘me ask, is the fault? First, you have 
“plenty of cabbages and greens, parsnips, 
“tuimips,. carrots, leeks and onions; you 
“have as much sallad herbs as will afford you 
a nice dish, at least, every Sunday; you 
Shave dried and put by, in neat paper bags, 
thyme, marigolds, rosemary, sage, and mar- 
ojoram) and in’ your store-room there are 
pears andsapples, anda few pots of jam, 
» Well, with all these things, you can go on 
, comfortably through the winter, and, with 
little or no expense, can provide for your 
, families nice, hot, nourishing dinners. If 
“none of thése good things are to be found 
in your gardens or your store-rooms, we are 
“sorry for you, and earnestly ask of you to 
“Hestir yourself even now; accompany us to 
“the garden, and willingly and heartily do 
‘the important work which belongs to this 
season. 
(Go Deer “FRUIT TREES. 
-1°"We were last engaged at the vegetable 
beds, and now would attend to the fruit 
trees. 
- SLeti us’ at once prepare the borders in 
which we design to plant young currant, 
gooseberry,) or other trees, by laying on 
them a,.good; quantity of fresh earth, and 
then making them quite level, that they 
, may. be perfectly settled before the time of 
_ planting. Next, let us examine the soil in 
‘which the old fruit trees are growing, and 
-whereyer we find it cold and moist, lay on 
well-rotted, manure and fresh earth; and 
“where we know it to be of a warm nature, 
“apply the sweepings from the cow-house, 
“piggery, or rabits’ hutch, wnmixed with 
any straw-litter. Half-decomposed manure 
‘should ever be spread over the roots of 
‘fruit trees; it requires to be thoroughly 
“yotted, or it will do more injury than ser- 
vice. When the treesare very old, itshould 
obelaidon to the distance of from ten to 
y twelve feetsfrom the trunks, if the beds or 
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borders will admit of it, as thevroofs by 
which the nourishment is supplied tocthen 
extend to that distance,.and frequently to 
a much greater. 7 to ehaporg 
If the weather is moist, clear, the trees 
from moss, but be careful not to injure, the 
bark, and on no account cut or. Prune 
during this month, lest the frost should 
come before the wound is healed, and injure 
the tree. ee ad fale dian 
Wherever you find a pole wanting fo the 
espaliers, supply it, and where any poles or 
rails are loose, tie them up neatly; and then, 
with small osier twigs, or bass’ ‘matting, 
which is better, fasten the fruit’ branches, 
observing to place them at regular’ dis- 
tances, and to leave the binding’ sd loose, 
that, when they grow large, they will're- 
ceive no injury from it. -9 9") tooo .suow 
SNAILS AND OTHER VERMIN: '**, 
so 45 TRIG 
The very great injury done to our gardens 
by vermin makes us all anxious to get rid of 
them, and as this is the season when ‘we 
may accomplish the task with least’ ‘diffi- 
culty, the sooner we go about it the ‘better. 
For the destruction of slugs, snails, ‘and 
other slimy-coated insects, Mr. William 
Abraham gives the following. simpleAand 
effectual recipe :— s }o saocitevela 
“Take some roach-lime and mix itiwith 
turf-mould taken from the yard, or, turf- 
house, and add a small quantity of, eoal- 
soot. Let this be done in the eyening, and 
by the morning the damp. mould will haye 
slaked the lime. The mass will be found 
to be warm, and is to be strewed over. the 
beds or wherever the above-named yermin 
are observed. The peach, or other wall- 
trees, are to be dusted with the samé,‘care 
being taken that the soot be less in quantity 
than the lime.” This remedy: should» be 
applied early in the morning. — 9oseinini 
Another anda still more simple and ef- 
fectual method of removing them is by 
searching for them in their dite cence 
during this and the next’ month.’ They 
will be found behind the trunks and” large 
limbs of wall-trees, and in empty pots; and 
should be at once rooted outand destroyed, 
or the spring will soon awaken them to Jife 


and mischief, 
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oo UCLEER MatTcueEs.—According to Mr. Mayhew, in the Morning Chronicle, in» one :steam 
; Sasying.mill visited by him, the average number of splints made for lucifer matches is 156,000 

gross of boxes a year, each box containing 50 splints, altogether 1,123,200,000 _of matches. 
, For the manufacture of this quantity 400 cubic feet of timber are used in a week, averaging 


7 eight trees, or 400 large trees a year for lucifer matches only, in one mill, 
' joke to say a man who deals in matches is a timber merchant. 
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s. noun-substantive ; a. adjective. 


| AGENDA, 28. . amemorandum, or order of | gum, which, when rubbed smartly} becomes 


fi faptocatbisiig dp 

: Uhanaiaya: ‘a. relating to fields or 
grounds, or to the equal division of lands. 

Aq nicuLturg, s, tillage, husbandry ; 

“the art of cultivating the earth so as to pre- 

Serve and increase its fertility. 

_ ALCHEMY, s, a pretended art, which pro- 

“posed to discover a liquid by’ the use of 
, Which human life might be perpetuated, and 
“the baser metals changed into gold. 

‘Av/conor, s. In chemistry this means a 

“highly-rectified - ‘Spirit; produced by vinous 

-fezmentation, and separated by distillation. 
At.is.a strong poison, a powerful antiseptic, 

_or,preventive of putrefaction, and it con- 

stitutes the intoxicating property in spirits, 

wine, beer, and other strong drinks, 
ALCYON/ICc, @,.relating to submarine 
plants. eis 
1g BARBY s. the science of calculating 
by. Means.of signs and letters instead of by 
digures. 

192 -ALTIME/TER, $. an-instrument used for 

taking the height of places or objects geo- 

ometrically. 

‘basAt/rrrupE, s. the height of a place; the 
elevation, of a heavenly body above the 
“ orarigenager 

WA aro” a. high; in music, the eer 
‘natura voice of an adult male. 
*“Av’TO RELIE/VO, s. an Italian word, sig- 
"ifn, high relief ; ; it describes that "kind 
f sculpture which is executed on a flat 
chase but which stands out considerably 
above. that surface. 


918 CAMAL/GAM, $, a mixture of metals, one of 
,Which,is always mercury. Silver is termed 

anative amalgam, that being the only one 
furnished by nature, 


“9 “‘AMANUEN’SIS, s. one who writes what 
“another person dictates. 


"2 . AMATEUR’, s,.a name given to a lover of 
- the arts, or one skilled in curiosities. 


SAMAURO/SIS, 8. a dimness of sight, caus- 
Hip an appearance of flies, or dust before 
“the eyes. - 


Am’AzON, 8. a warlike woman. The 
name, Amazons, was given to a fabulous 
race of women, said to be remarkable for 
ei a valour. 


“ AMBASS’ADOR, 8, a person sent as the 

ore resentative of a nation on any public 
“business toa frets country. 

* “Aw’/pER, s. a yellow, semi-transparent 


bi 


ic 


electrical. 


AM’BERGRIS, s. a_ solid, opaque, fatty 
substance, found on the sea-shore in’ warm 
climates. When heated, or ‘rubbed, ’ rit 
sends out an agreeable odour. 


AMBIDEX’/TER, 8. a person that can use 
both hands with equal ease. The term is 
used metaphorically, to describe a man who 
will take either side of the question, ora 
juror who will receive a bribe from both 
parties for his verdict. 


AMBUSCA’DE, $. a private post ocoupied 
for the purpose of surprising an enemy. , 


AMER’CEMENT, $. a:legal term to Gasexibe 
punishment by a pecuniary penalty. vf 

AMEND/MENT, 5. in law, this signifies the 
correction of mistakes in the written records 
of judicial proceedings. 


AMER’ICANISM, S. an idiom, or mode ‘of 
speech, peculiar to Americans. 

AM’/ETHYST, s. a precious. stone ;, a 
erystal of a purple colour.. Many ancient 
vases and cups are composed. of, this 
mineral; and seals and brooches. are, cut 
from the smaller and more choice varieties. 


AMMO’NIA, 8. a volatile. gas, caused by 
heat and moisture, acting on animal matter. 
Its smell is suffocating, and, when most 
concentrated, destroys life. 


AMMUNV'z10¥, $. ageneral name given to 
military stores. 

AM’NESTY, s. an act of general pardons 

AMOR’PHA, 8. false or bastard indigo." 

AMOR’TISEMENT, Ss. the right of tratis- 
ferring lands to mortmain; that. is, of 
making them over to some community that 
is never to cease, 


AMPHIB’IOUS, a. from. a Greek word, 
which signifies ’ double life, The. term.,is 
commonly applied to those animals whoare 
so formed as to live at pleasure either ¢ aig" 
land or in the water. 


AMPHITHEA’TRE, $s. a building in a cir- 
cular or oval form for public amusements, 
with seats one above another, and an area 
in the centre. 


AMPHO/RA, Ss. a term used in refériedees to 
Grecian and Roman antiquities; signifying 
a vessel pointed at the bottom, so that it 
could be stuck in the ground, with a handle 
on each side of the neck, which was long 
and narrow. They were ‘used for varibus 
purposes. OT8 

AM’PLITUDE, $. extent; capacity ;. Mate ‘in 
astronomy, it means the angular distance of 
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‘a celestial body from tke east point, when 
it rises, or from the west point, when it 
sets; in engineering, it means the range of 
a gun. 


AMPUTA’TION, S, a cutting-off part of the 
body. 


AM’ULET, s. any object worn suspended 
from the meck, or attached to any part of 
the body, supposed to have the. effect of 
warding off disease and other evils, and of 
securing health and good fortune. 


A/NA, s. a Latin termination of the neuter 
plural form. In modern times this termi- 
nation has been used to denote collections, 
either of remarks made by. .celebrated indi- 
viduals in conversation, or of extracts from 
their note-books, letters, or even published 
works, or, generally, of particulars respect- 
ing them. Thus, Johnsoniana would sig- 
nify matters, or things of any sort, about, 
or pertaining to, Johnson. 


ANACH’RONISM, s. an inversion of the 
order of time, by which events are repre- 
sented, or objects introduced, which could 
not have happened or existed at the time 
stated—such as the introduction into a 
picture or drawing representing ancient 
events, of a style of building, or of furmiture 
and costume; which did not prevail till cen- 
turies after. 


ANACLAS/TIC, @. refracting ; breaking or 
turning rays of light from a direct course. 


ANACREON’TIC, @. relating to Anacreon 
the poet; s. a poem after the manner of 
Anacreon. 

AN’AGLYPH, s. a sculptured ornament ; 
a vessel of metal chased or embossed. The 
name is sometimes applied to cameos and 
sculptured gems; when the figure is in- 
dented, or sunk, it is called an Jntaglio, or 
Diaglyphic. 

ANAGLYP’TOGRAPHY, s. Anaglyptogra- 
phic engraving is a process of machine- 
ruling on an etching ground, which gives 
to a. subject the appearance of.being raised 
from the surface of the paper, as if it were 
embossed. It is much employed in the 
representation of coins, medals, bas-reliefs, 


&e. 


AN/AGRAM, 8, a changing the place of the 
letters of one or more words, soas to form 
anew word—as May dew, Medway. Some- 
times the letters of the words are so placed 
as to form a new word when. read .back- 
wards—as evdl, live. 


AN/AGRAPH, 8. a commentary; an in- 
ventory. 


AN’ALECTS, Ss. fragments collected from 
various authors. 


ANALEP’TICS, $. froma Greek word, 


“MAN’S FRIEND. - 
whieh signifies #0 restore ; medigines which 
serve to restore or repair the strength. 

ANALO/GY, s. a certain resemblance or 
agreement between two or more things, 
which, in other respects, are entirely dif- 
ferent, In the jine afts it meahsjthe unity 
and conformity of the representation. 

ssub- 


ANAL’ ysis, s. the act, of AORN a 

ject into its component, parts. This. 4° 
contrary process to Synthesis, whith consists 
in uniting the parts into‘a whole. !Chebieal 


analysis is the separation,.of compound 
bodies either into, their simpler or their, ele- 


mentary constituents, P 
ANAMOR/PHOSIS, $. a perspective’ projec- 
tion, causing an object to appear deformed 
in one point of view, and, in,another,an 
exact representaHome i ee Been 
AN/APEST, 8. (in poetry.) a foot consisting 
of three syllables, two short and one long. 
ANAPHO’RA, 8. a figure in rhétoric; Whén 
several clauses of a setitéfice: ares begun 
with the same worl. yitoit asd j24eence 
AN’ARCHY, s. disorder, contusion; tumult ; 
the entire absence of political governiient 
the condition of a society or’ colléétion’ of 
human beings inhabiting the same:conuntry, 
who are not subject to a common sovereign. 


oa’: 8. a word sa gr of Om 
reek, signifying reviving. This is a pro- 
cess, recently invented: tie wien ay hon 
ber of copies of a’ printed page of ‘daily 
woodcut or a line engraving ocano belob- 
tained. _The printed matter to.be copied.is 
first soaked in diluted nitrie acid (aqua- 
fortis), and while retaining a portion of the 
moisture it is pressed upon /a © shéetsof 
polished zinc, which is immediately wrought 
upon by the acid in every part except that 
covered by the printing ink, a thin film of 
which is left on the zinc ; itis’ then’washed 
with a weak solution of gum, arabic,!,,An 
inked roller is then passed oyer thé blake, 
when the ink adheres on) to that Borel 
which was inked in thé ‘original.’ “Itiprées- 
sions may then be taken front the zine plate 
in the same manner as. in. lithographic 
printing. Abia? Pg: 
ANATH/EMA, S. a curse 
ecclesiastical authority. 
ANATH’EMATA, 8. (Greek) Donarii (Latin), 
the names given by the ancients to present 
or offerings made. to the gods. ., A:similar 
name was given to tablets commemorating 
recovery from sickness ; these Srerb “Athe 
called votive offerings, °" “(are arent 


ANATOMY, s. the science of the stricture 
of living creatures; or the art Of dissecting 


a): mae oe i ¥ RE } oO 
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bodies for the purpose of. exam heir 
structure, and the nature, uses, a ae nie~ 
tions Of thé various parts, “97 952 02" 
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THE DUTY ON PAPER AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tur more we look at this tax, the more we are impressed with its gross injustice. 
_ It is computed that the annual value of paper sold in Great Britain is £4,000,000, 
and out of this'sum the Government takes £800,000 ;—that is just onn-rivrit!!! 
bare Wish our working friends to reflect that jive eights make forty, and, therefore, 
‘that jive times eight hundred thousand make fowr millions. We repeat the thing 
“over and over again, because we cannot help looking at the enormity, and we wish 
everyone else to look at it too. One penny out of every jive pence! one shilling 
“Out of every jive! / two shillings out of every ten! ! fourshillings out of every pound ! ! 
and twenty pounds out of every hundred pound !! is rather a bold stroke, and could 
“only be done by a falsely-named representative Government. Common despots 
‘would not have the face to impose on one little article so heavy a burden, A 
“philosophical writer, and one who has always used his tongue and pen for. the 
masses, has justly observed, that our boasted representatives have taxed the English 
beyond any othernation under heaven. Tyrants have never dared to oppress their sub- 
Jects With taxes to the extent that we have been taxed for the last fifty years. This 
-ts‘one of the greatest proofs we can have of the corrupt state of our present electoral 
system, and the ignorance and injustice that still influence so large ‘a majority otf 
*our legislators, What an outcry there would be if Government proposed to lessen 
‘every shilling to the value of a franc, and every pound to sixteen shillings; and 
yet this is done in the paper business; and a trade worth rouR. MILLIONS, a year, is 
reduced to THREE MILLIONS TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND PouNDs ! because the Goyern- 
“ment must haye £800,000 a year to spend most extravagantly on persons, place- 
-men, sinecures, unnecessary wars, and a useless standing army. For we need ‘not 
‘say that State expenditure is rarely managed with any economy except in the pay- 
“ment of the middle and the working classes. 

“It should be remembered that paper-making differs from almost every other 
davidach, of trade, for nearly the whole cost is laid out in wages and duty. Paper is 
‘made out of a worthless material, which, but for this manufacture, would be 
‘thrown away. Itis a beautiful exemplification of the words—“ Gather ~ up. the 
‘fragments, that nothing be lost.’”’ Old rags are in themselves valueless, but the 
“paper manufacturer sends out his emissaries to collect them; he then tears them 
‘to pieces, and so macerates and re-amalgamates them, that he produces all kinds 
of paper; so that the beautiful ‘‘ cream-laid,” &c, &c., which is now handled 
by the fair slender fingers of the most delicate lady in the land, or written upon 
with the silver or gold pen of the Queen, was the other day the mere refuse of the 
filthiest hovels and attics. Perhaps there is hardly another instance in the history 
‘of human ingenuity, in which a material so valueless is manufactured into-an 
‘article so valuable. Here we haye in reality the true philosopher’s stone, 
transforming useless substances, which would be swept to the dunghill, into 
£4,000,000 worth of solid gold! or rather, we should have said, into £3,200,000 ; 
for, as we have said, the Government has the conscience to take away £800,000 of 

‘this hard-earned property ! 
But the value in mere cash is the smallest part of the benefit ; the infinite sdven- 
tages which mankind derive from paper will neyer be known in this world; the 
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; blessings it will confer upon man will bea theme for eternity. You cannot imagizie 
_a substitute for it, What else so conyenient for packing? Its strength’ in ‘sonie 
, forms, its lightness, durability, and elegance in others, render it one of: the most 


serviceable commodities we have amongst us. Who has not been struck with the 


_heautiful boxes and envelopes which literally adorn the articles concealed within ; 
_go,that we have no doubt that many a purchaser is actually tempted to buy for the 
sake of the elegant paper casket which contains the jewel or the jujube.9/We 
might write a long article, or even a volume, on the advantages which merchandise 
in ten thousand ways derives from paper; so great, indeed, that were the” imiatiu- 
_ facture given up, we should have an alinost instant stagnation in trade; and thus 
not only the 160,000 persons employed in the production of paper would be thrown 
,out, of work, but some thousands engaged in other trades would instantly ‘be 
, deprived of the means of subsistence ; and consequently every duty that touches 
. md impedes this branch of our national industry must tend to paralyze évery other, 
oand.inflict a severe injury on the wealth of the country, and especially upon or 


. working men and working women. It has been fashionable at élections; for «poli- 


.tical knaves to get up a cry of ‘‘ No Popery!” ‘ Church in Danger !’?"* No Poor- 


, daw!’ &c. &c.; but if the men behind the scenes, who for selfish motives have 


» Originated these watchwords, had been really concerned for the welfare ‘of the 


country, their chief cry would have been, ** No Paper Duty !”’ and, in abolishing 


» this injustice, would have done one of the most effectual things for the extinction 


“of heresy.of.every kind, for the establishment of the true church, and forthe 
sabolition of parochial Unions, by enabling the people to feed and house thenikelves 
‘from the fruits of their own industry. guorlIis 


We have said, you cannot find a substitute for paper, and we repeat the senti- 


’'ment. -What if we had now to write our letters and books on skins, on the bark of 


trees; or on the papyrus of Egypt! Onlythink what a costly, bulky thing amanuscript 


‘omust be! and what tons of burden our mails would haye every day to carry ! 


peat on B 


What a host of animals must have been slain to supply the wants of Walter Scott, 
or other voluminous writers ; and ‘the cattle upon a thousand hills” would yield 
but a poor supply for the cash, book, and newspaper demands of England alotie ! 


1 Wemay boldly affirm that the world could never attain the millennium without 
“paper. : If a common-sized Bible printed on paper weighs nearly two pounds, ‘what 


‘owouldit weigh if written on skins? A well-furnished library is now a pondéréus 


affair; ‘but if hides were used, not only the weight on the floor but the dimensions 
of the room must be vastly increased, and the Crystal Palace of 1851 would 
perhaps be scarcely sufficient to contain the volumes, in the British Museum. John 
tells us that he supposes that the deeds of the Redeemer were so vast and so 
numerous, that if all were written the world would not contain the books. ‘Some 
persons have charged his hypothesis with exaggeration; but if we remember that 
histories in those days were literally volumes or cumbersome rolls of skin—that 
the characters or letters were large, and the world of the apostle comparatively 
small—we perhaps shall hesitate before we charge his remarks with extravagance. 


“It is certain that we could not enlighten and evangelize the people if we had to 
“write on the materials which the ancients were doomed to use, In the monetary 


‘affairs of the olden time £100 was a hundred-weight ; it was, therefore, no joke to 


have a pound in one’s waistcoat pocket ; and we do not wonder that purses in those 
days were sacks, and that persons who had much money required camels to, carry 
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stheix:wealth., ‘What a change paper has brought over the world! “A thousand or 
stenathousand, pounds can now be transferred on a cheque which weighs only a 
jsmalh fraetion,of an, ounce. .And our intellectual treasure is even more reducéd in 
obulk; forjin, these days we can condense into a few small thin volumes a mass ‘of 
: imtélligence which, if, written on skins, would load an elephant. lid: 
oii We have, sometimes thought that paper is almost become a spiritual hye for 
slévers,¢anutter their sighs and send them round the world, engraved ‘on’ a’ thin 
omaterialso light that eight sheets of small quarto weigh less, ink and all; than Half 
-eRzounce; .Sixteen pages of love and courtship on so etherial a substance afford a 
»memarkable-example of light reading! And not only sentimental, but the gravést, 
nthe: profoundest,.and weightiest thoughts can be thus winged and sent apronds as 
9@nthe-pinions of,a seraph. .The miracles performed by paper might afford matter 
eddviteles of truth, far,more interesting than any of the fictions of romance.” Every 
-mixning what a host of minds converse together through the press, although their 
uihodies,are so-far. removed from each other! so that we may ask with astonishment, 
-iWhathave. old.xags.done? or rather, What have they not done? But'for' théée, 
-dn‘the mew; pure,.and regenerated form which the manufacturer gives them) ‘ve 
9should hold but/little intercourse with our absent friends, and affection would; ‘in 
odmany.instances, evaporate and die for want of a medium of communication. ‘What 
yga@clumsy thing.a parchment epistle would be! What large ‘unsightly envelopes 
sowmould.-be. required, and how cumbrous and heavy the postman’s bags! WemeévVer 
grkee the neat, little letter, with its elegant folding and penny stamp, but wée'return 
agthanks for, paper. - And.the work of this marvellous material is hardly(yet begtin, 
although already the infant hero has done wonders. How many abuses’ ‘itchas 
_-Rorrected |. how many reforms it has carried! how many hearts it has eheered ! 
to and how. many. souls it has saved! It has burst the fettcrs of the slave, thrown 
sg fBeh 1,Ch hina and India, emancipated the Catholies, and repealed'the Corn-lawes «It 
a8. ‘tnultiplied periodical s and newspapers to an incalculable degree; shasamade 
thousands, of Miltons out of one; and poets, philosophers, historians, and mem ot 
pissience,» ‘become. almost omnipresent, and stand ready to cheer and» bless: 6y¥éry 
1 man’s 8, hearth, whether he is rich or poor, a prince or a peasant. “It has:aboveoall 
given t the ‘Bible to the nations, and, as it were, transubstantiated the Saviour,and 
ie ep ists him the intimate friend and glorious example of myriads of the-humian 
nid ii ly, and will eventually introduce him, not only to every altar, but.toevery 
ti re- “side. ‘This, be it remembered, is done by paper, and yet this'is the articleon 
pI which 0 the Government pounces, and from its produce takes away oNnE- vanities of 
diff value ! see 
eae, Lat an ‘immense business the book trade has become. Here you have stationers 
swith @ all ‘their’ assistants, booksellers, publishers, printers, compositors, pressmen, 
a , Dress and’ machine makers, type-founders, ink manufacturers, bookbinders, tool- 
‘ akers, leather merchants, goldbeaters, engravers, and artists, busily engaged; and 
sr again give employment to multitudes who provide'them with ;food, clothing, 


i “the 1 necessaries, the comforts, and the luxuries of life: for if. you: throw any of 


on BS out of work, you injure all those who depend upon their custome, {4:1 

t we have said enough to show that the paper business.is)of | vast apeetence 
euapeTons | mmerce, and in still more so in the affairs of mind, morals, and-religion ;, and 
of oh otis every } patriot, every friend of man, and every Christian, ought, toarise 


eeeand demand: the abolition ofa tax which presses ‘so. heay ily on ing 2 REAREEN, and 
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Worxine Men and Worxinc Women should reflect that this impious duty not 
only robs their minds of intellectual food, but their bodies of daily bread, ' Were 
taxes made direct, and this and other imposts removed, there would not be’ a Single 
man or woman in the country out of work ; and not only would labour increase, 
but wages would of necessity rise, It is a bitter reflection to the poor Englishman 
that he is starved by his representatives, and that the men who propose to bless 
him visit him with a curse; and this will be the case until the Government is re- 
formed, and therefore all peaceable, rational, and moral means ought to be adopted 
to accomplish this object; but it should be remembered that nothing will be gained 
by violence. Physical power is impotence ; moral power is omnipotent. 

Mempers AND FRizenDs oF Mrcranics’ Institutes should put their shoulder to 
this work. ‘The Paper Duty is the sworn enemy of education and knowledge ; arid 
is in some respects a tyrannical substitute for the censorship and thraidom of the 
press. Mental bonds are better than chains of adamant. An ignorant people of 
necessity work in bondage. This is known by every government, and it has lone 
since been found out that paper duties are preferable to fetters of iron. There is no 
doubt that the paper duty has broken up many a Mechanics’ Institute, and given 

to the army many an ignorant clown, to the Union hundreds of patipers, a to a 
hulks some thousands of criminals. gud 

Sunpay-scuoon TzAcuERs AND Members oF Missionary AND Bish Sooreries 
should also come forward and agitate and petition. Every penny paid im paper 
duty is ‘a tax on education; is an iniquitous impost on the Bible; is an impedi- 
ment to religion, and a robbery on the treasury of Christian philanthropy. 
Mahomet always taxed the men of the Book, and our Government follows the false 
prophet, and will continue this enormity until the country shall demand that paper 
and knowledge shall be duty-free; and in this work of reform Christian men and 
women should take the lead; for no one can refuse co-operation in such a moye- 
ment against a soul-destroying tax, without impeaching his patriotism, his 


philanthropy, and his piety. 


EXHIBITION TALES. 


EDWARD MANLEY. robtea 


Poor Harriet ’s gone at last. She has; “It does not occupy his heart.’’ 


had a weary time of it. More than two 

years is it since she was first taken ill; and 
really she has borne her sickness with great 
patience. And then to see her love for her 
child. Doubtless in that affection she found 
. comfort ; but it was also her bitterest drop ; 
the idea of parting with her ‘sweet little 
Mary’ was very distressing to her. Mary 
was her last thought. When her eyes 
finally closed, they were fixed on the spot 
where Mary was. 

«‘ And has not Ned behaved well ?” 

‘¢Excellently !” 

“Yes, he has a noble heart. To work 
by day ‘and watch by night is a severe 
task.” 

‘Nay, he has worked as well as watched 
bynight. This discovery, of which he spoke 
the other day, occupies all his thoughts.” 


‘‘ No; his heart was his wife’s, and now 
all of his heart will be his child’s. People 
like Edward aaa | feel and think at the 
same time. Nay, the exercise of their af- 
fections is as necessary for them as the 
exercise of their aintellect. Perhaps the 
force and vigour of their head come from 
the strong and ceaseless impulses of their 
heart.” 

“‘ Well, Harriet was a good servant, and 
I mean to attend the funeral, It’s a small 
mark of respect toward one who really had 
succeeded in gaining my love. I am very 
sorry for Edward Manley. Ihad hoped the 
two would have lived many years together. 
They deserved to be happy—he for his man- 
liness and industry, she for her sweet tem- 
per and good housewifery,”’ 

‘God knows best; let us acquiesce, “Ed- 
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‘ward has suffered a very great loss, but he| in the parish school, he employed all his 
-will do well, He has a fortune in his in-| leisure moments in improving his mind 


genuity. Poor fellow! the expenses of this 
Nness and funeral will sadiy throw him 
-back again. He told me, two months since, 
«that he hoped to sueceed, but he said the 
outlay was very great. Two years ago, 
when his wife had her first severe sickness, 
he was near the completion of his discovery. 
Then he was stopped by the expense he had 
»to.incur, I offered to lend him money, but 
he refused, declaring that on borrowed 
capital nothing ever came to good. Little 
ean he have had to expend on his private 
-labours since then, for he has been most 
liberal in his outlays for his wife.” 

“*Very true: everything she could take 
she had, and much that she could not take 
Wine, grapes, fish, poultry. Oh, heisa 

fine young fellow! And then, every morn- 
ing, when he came from the shop to break- 
‘fast, he brought Mary a posy, which, 
«though smail, always contained some choice 
flower or two. Im spring mornings his 
posy was made of wild-flowers, which'some 


' “way he found time to gather with his own 


‘fingers. Oh! it was very touching to see 
how Mary’s face brightened, and looked 
love and thanks, when Edward last Friday 
‘entered her room at the usual time, bear- 
“ing the usual nosegay.’’ 

_ **Can anything be done to aid Edward ?” 
“You know he won’t take aid.” 
** Suppose we just put the matter so that 
he cannot help accepting some pecuniary 
assistance.. Let me alone; I really wish to 
see him succeed; and if only he can perfect 
his discovery for this Great Exhibition, it 
will be a very great advantage to him, and 
TI shall be truly rejoiced.” 
The speakers in the preceding dialogue 
were the Rev. Thomas England and his 
maiden sister, who kept his house. They 
lived near Huddersfield, in a country parish 
_of which Mr. England was the rector. Pious 
_and amiable in their private relations, they 
_ Were very good to their neighbours. Most 
diligent was Mr. England in his pastoral 
duties. Every one of his parishioners he 
“knew personally. With the families, and 
toa great extent the family circumstances, 
of most of them, he was intimately ac- 
~quainted. In his‘labours of love he found 
_a very efficient helper in his sister, who 
Ministered specially to her own sex. In 
the discharge of this duty she had carefully 
“and diligently waited on Harriet Manley 
in her protracted malady, and had the best 
“opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
“the numerous excellences of her husband. 
~The district was mainly supported by manu- 
factories. Edward Manley was a mill- 
wright. From boyhood he had been given 
“to reading. Acquiring a little knowledge 


during the period of his apprenticeship. 
Among other good deeds, Mr. England had 
opened the vestry for evening classes, in 
which he taught the higher branches of 
arithmetic, geography, and history. This 
course of instruction Edward Manley went - 
through with care and success. Becoming 
well versed in the subjects taught in them, 
he became an assistant to the worthy cler- 
gyman in teaching others, and. so: well 
pleased was Mr. England with his dili- 
gence, ability, and good manners, that he 
gave him half an hour twice a week after 
the usual business of the evening was done. 
With this aid, Manley had. made himself 
familiar with algebra and geometry. He 
wished, however, to obtain some knowledge 
of the applied sciences. How was he‘to 
succeed? In Huddersfield was an excel- 
lent Mechanics’ Institution; but Hudders- 
field was five miles from his home, He 
transferred his residence from one side of 
the village to the other, so. as to fix himself 
midway between the town and his place of 
work. Having done so, he was within a 
brisk walk of the Institution. No sooner, 
then, had he finished his day’s work, than 
(washing his hands and face in the shop, 
and taking a crust of bread and cheese in 
his hand) he every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, set off for Huddersfield, where 
he attended classes of instruction on che- 
mistry, mechanics, and mechanical drawing. 
His spare time on the other evenings he 
employed in Mr. England’s vestry. 

By the time he had reached manhood, 
Edward possessed a sound acquaintance 
with most branches of science that bore on 
his trade. In his boyish days he had dis- 
played some rude signs. of constructive in- 
genuity, and when grown to man’s estate 
his bed-room was full of proofs that his 
skill had been much improved. Especially 
remarkable were the drawings onthe walls, 
which exhibited views and working plans of 
the steam-engine, from the earliest attempt 
to the latest and most complete model. 
Familiar with what had been accomplished, 
Manley knew what was still desirable. He 
saw how much the usefulness and efficiencf” 
of the steam-engine were diminished by the 
necessity of employing coke. A less cum- 
brous moving power was, he felt, the great 
desideratum. Applying all his energies to 
the subject, he succeeded, as he believed, in 
making a discovery which afforded the re- 
quisite impulse. -But for its application 
considerable changes of structure were, re- 
quired in the engine itself. On the studies 
and the experiments requisite for effecting 
these changes he had for some years. em- 
ployed his mind, and expended all the re- 


‘sources he’could command. His diligence 
and ability received a new and pewerful 
‘stimulus when his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, with a genuine royalty of concep- 
‘tion'and aim, proposed that the capital 
of’ England should ‘be the centre of an 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 
- “tions, * Here then,” thought Edward, ‘‘is 
‘a fine opportunity for me. For this 
Exhibition I must have my engine ready. 
‘he expense of taking out a patent, which 
‘hasbeen the great black spot in the 
‘whole affair, will be lightened or removed 
by this; and then my discoveries and in- 
‘ventions will be carried over England—nay, 
over the world—by the newspapers and by 
othe lips‘of visitors. I must be up and do- 
‘ing.’ And ‘up and doing” he was day 
eafter day, at three o’clock in the morniag, 
though “up and doing” he of:ened re- 
mined until twelve o’clock at night. 
While thus engaged, straining his powers 
wpparantly to the utmost, his wife’s dis- 
order assumed a threatening aspect. By 
day he could not be with her, as he had 
‘then’ to labour for food, house-rent, and 
“ittle luxuries for Harriet. Every other 
night, therefore, he resolved to pass at her 
‘pedsidé,° And there, while attentive to all 
“her wants, and listening to every breathing 
of his suffering partner, he carried on‘such 
‘lighter processes in his labours as could be 
erformed in a sick room. Providence 
“seemed to smile on these virtuous efforts, 
‘for'every thing succeeded in an unusual 
‘manner, The sick chamber, however, grew 
“darker: The lamp of hope burnt with an 
“ever feebler flame. Harriet’s sufferings 
“became fearful. At last she died. 
'©" Tt was a heavy blow for Manley. It stu- 
ified him. He had anticipated a different 
*yesult. His wife and himself had known 
éach other from childhood. Through the 
(favourable opinion formed of him by Mr. 
OH Aetand; he was an occasional visitor at 
“the ‘rectory,/and-so was led to become in- 
‘timate with ° Harriet, who was the only 
‘“gervant-meid in the family. . Early in life 
“did‘the two pledge their troth, one to the 
other, and never were two hearts more 
a» closely’ welded together. Yes; it was a 
» tetrible blow for Kdward—this loss of his 
“ dearly-beloved Harriet, the mother of his 
“sweet little Mary.”” For several days 
“after the interment, Manley remained in 
“her chamber, dark as it was at the moment 
“when the corpse was removed. He would 
‘gee no one; he took food only once a day, 
“and then nothing but a little bread and 
‘water he made no inquiries respecting the 
“world without; he never touched or eyen 
=Jooked into any of the drawings or parts of 
‘his’ machine which lay on the table; he 
even refused admission to Mr. England. 
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At length, at the end ofa week, he'\eon- 
sented to receive a letter which the post- 
man brought. A letter was a rare thingin 
that humble dwelling, at which ithe post- 
man had stopped but once since :the miar- 
riage of its inmates. “* Whence >cani a 
letter come,” thought Manley.:“ ‘Give! it 
me.” It ran as follows :— + to tnav 
‘ EpwarD MANLEY,—I have a strong 
opinion that your inventions will lead*’to 
something, and am very desirous of) be- 
coming a partner with you. Will you accept 
me? I have very littie money at my com- 
mand; but I shall be content with a small 
share of the profits, and 39, if you are will- 
ing, am ready to embark with you the sum 
of £109, to be paid in two equal instalments: 
the first fifty is ready as soon as a deéd can 
be drawn and signed.— Yours truly, ~~ 
. “THOMAS ENGLAND.” 


The moment he had read the. letter, 
Manley opened the chamber) door .and 
went down stairs, Having shaved; and 
washed himself, he was proceeding toleave 
the house when the’ door was -roughly 
opened, and he was accosted by a man in 
ragged clothing. and. filthy. appearanee. 
‘* When,” he rudely shouted; ‘‘ when is 
this snivelling toend?. -A wife never died 
before, I suppose. Oh yes! you are dainty 
people in this house; too genteel for your 
trade, and too wise for your companions. 
But come, we'll forgive you. all, if, yowll 
club down for the supper to-night.”’ 4.1, 

‘‘ Jenkins,’’ calmly replied. Manley, 
*“ leave the house. I shall be at my work;to- 
morrow; but with your eating and drinking 
I will have nothing to.do.. Here, I don’t 
mind giving you half-a-crowm;, but I. wish 
you would bestow it on, any other .trades- 
man than the publican.” | 4.14 a; 

‘* Why,” rejoined Jenkins, ‘* we must have 
a spree now and then,’ ti vonide 

“Yes; and bring your family to. the 
union,” ‘etd? (iq 

‘‘Ts that any business of yours ?.. How- 
ever, gentlemen ought to contribute to.the 
poor man’s feast, and.so J’ll,take .your 
money; but, with your. leave, Ill leave 
your advice behind. Much good may your 
new steam-engine do you! Ah! ah! ah! 
Ned Manley have a-machine in the Exhibi- 
tion! Yes, and Queen Victoria,. with.her 
brood, will look at it and ask—‘ Whose is 
this?’ But, Ned, it is not there yet.”. . 

Edward Manley, as soon as the tipsy man 
was gone, proceeded to the rectory,.and 
ratified the proposed partnership. , Assured 
now of succeeding in his object, -he.turned 
his attention to what. he, considered.-his- 
chief remaining difficulty. |» How, was he to 
procure admission for his machine ?.,.. his 
was a matter in which a clergyman 


fisickness:and his own secluded habits had 
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was little” likely to give him effectual 


“help. For himself he knew not how to set 
ithe first step in the matter, for his wife’s 


-ideft him ignorant of what was going on in 
tthe avorldico He had indeed—who has not ?— 


> 
| 


x 


5 


hear the realization of his long and fondly- 
cherished schemes. 
In his mind as he walked from the rectory 
towards his cottage, he bethought him of 
~ one in Huddersfield who had taken an in- 


2 


_ ain 


* heard cofithe’ Crystal Palace, and he had 


i heard thatysome notice must be given as to 
want of room. What could he do? -Would 


_dt.be enough to take his machine to Lon- 
don? But where and how was he to show 
ota explain its purpose and workings? 
1qoG 


ese thoughts, which had long been in his 
d,. now came forth in bold relief. and 


(great vividness when at length he seemed 


Revolving the matter 


terest in him while attending at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution. ‘' Yes,” said he to 


himself, ‘‘ Mr. Schwann can and will do it 
“fér me. I think -he’ll remember my face, 
Sand-I’ll go to him this instant.” 
*sdoner said ‘than’ done” was Manley’s 
‘practical motto. 
‘eft Mr, Schwann’s counting-house, with a 


66 No 
Within an hour he had 


Sedantenance of placid satisfaction. 


et © ‘And now,” thought he, as he returned 


“< 


‘sather late in the evening, ‘I will apply to 


‘this’ job with all my energy. True, one- 
Uhalf of the pleasure is gone, for Harriet 
will not share in my success ; but her lass 


‘makes close work the more necessary, 
else——*’? He suddenly stopped short, and 
‘struggled with himself to suppress emo- 
“tions that were on the point of getting the 
“mastery, and which might have brought a 
-Yeturn of his gloomy and overpowering 


‘torpor. After a long interval, rousing 


“himself by a great effort—‘ Well,” said he, 
“in Mary I have something to live for; and 


“‘for Harriet’s child I will finish this ma- 


chine: it’s like doing it for the mother. 


*“Yes; Harriet, I always told you I should 


°*diately on his return home, resolving to 


pull through.” 
WoO'Wearied, in his debilitated state of 


‘Health, with the varied excitements of the 


“day, Edward Manley went to bed imme- 


“resume his labours early the next morning. 
‘Not till the hour of four did he awake. Im- 


“mediately he kindled a lamp, and was about 


‘to apply himself to his labour, when he saw 


fragments of iron all over the floor. 


he 


“gathered up the broken pieces. 
’“éne had smashed the most delicate and the 
“°most difficult piece in the whole machine— 


The 
painful reality darted on his mind. He 
Yes, some 


\°thé very essence of his invention—the sole 


“part that was strictly original. 
* the “fiend ? 


P 3s 
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Who was 
He walked up and down the 
‘'yoom with bent head and folded arms, deep 


9 


in thought and most gloomy in feeling. 
He had so walked for more than haif an 
hour, when, roused by the striking of the 
clock, his eye fell on some words chalked 
over the mantel-piece. They were these: 
“A supper for a gentleman.” |. Manley 
at once saw that Jenkins bad been at work 
in the room. He knew that Jenkins and 
a few others of his fellow-workmen of similar 
habits and condition had long looked on his 
piivate labours with envy; he knew that 
they bore him ill-will, because he would not 
join in their debasing revelries... But: he 
was not prepared for such a display of their 
jealousy and spite. The truth was, that his 
refusal to make one at their supper. the 
night before had put the finishing stroke to 
his unpopularity. Jenkins especially owed 
him an old and a bitter grudge, for words 
reproving his intemperance; and, ‘having 
observed Manley walking out of the village 
as if going to Huddersfield, he had,stoien 
into his chamber, and, with knowledge 
which none but an artisan could have pos- 
sessed, had dashed to pieces, the most pre- 
cious portion of the machine. ah 
When, at the usual hour, Manley, entered 
the workshop, he was kindly received, by 
the greater and better portion of his fellow- 
workmen, while, at the same time, evil eyes 
were, he was conscious, watching him from 
different sides of the large room... He re- 
turned the greetings in a cordial, manner, 
and took no notice whatever of his enemies. 
Indeed, deep as was his disappointinent,..he 
harpoured no revenge. Foolish he knew it 
would be to waste his energies in erimina- 
tion. His only course, he saw, was. to,re- 
sume his task with, if possible, augmented 
application. Having accordingly, stepped 
to the rectory after his day’s work |was 
done, toinform Mr. England of his misfor- 
tune and release him from his promise, he 
went directly home, took some refreshment, 
and began to repair the mischief. ‘‘At.any 
rate,’’ said he, ‘‘ I shall. not now, have to 
watch poor Harriet, and'J,.can,work.as,late 
and rise as soon as I please. Only, Iwill 
have little Mary sleep in my chamber... Her 
sweet face and soft breathing will keep, me 
awake and make my labour pleasant.”’ ., 
The work was resumed, but some way.it_ 
made but little progress. His eyes were 
heavy, his mind wandered, even. his hands 
seemed to have lost part of their. skill. 
Firm, however, was his. determination. 
Never till the appointed time did he taketo 
his couch. Always did he rise when.the 
alarm-clock struck. ‘The struggle went on 
for twelve days. At the end of that) time 
Edward Manley yielded to a. negessity, too 
strong for him. He fell ill of a fever, . The 
medical man declared that the malady arose 
from an undue and exhausting tension of 
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all the powers, both bodily and mental. 
Mary was removed to the rectory. Miss 
England superintended the nursing. For 
several days, when the fever was at its 
height, Manley’s life was in peril. At last 
came a favourable turn. At the end of six 
weeks the sick man was able to walk abroad 
with the aid of a stick. But return to his 
ordinary pursuits was strictly forbidden. 
Sea air was recommended; but whence 
were the means to come? Besides, No- 
yember was a bad time for travelling. To- 
wards the end of that month, however, Mr. 
Manley felt himself able to discharge his 
ordinary duties. 

It was Sunday evening. He had at- 
tended divine service that day, and ac- 
knowledged publicly the. goodness of Al- 
mighty God, the Saviour of men. Towards 
dusk he went tothe rectory to thank Mr, 
England and his sister for their great kind- 
ness, and to conduct his child back to his 
own home. 

“‘T fear,” said Mr. England to him as he 
went down the lobby towards the door, with 
Mary in his hand; ‘‘ I fear, Hdward, that it 
is now too late. We must give up the 
machine.” 

‘‘No!’’ he replied in a deep, firm tone, 
which half startled Mr. England, and be- 
tokened a strength of character and fixed- 
ness of purpose that could not be overcome. 
“No, sir, I will never abandon the plan 
while I live. I know it can be fully accom- 
plished. I do not even despair of having all 
ready by the Exhibition. Only in one thing 
is there any change. That change is in 
myself. You have more than once tendered 
me money. The partnership was, I knew, 
only a kind way of offering me what you 
knew I wanted. Till lately 1 was averse to 
taking any money from you, because [ was 
less confident of success. But now my 
seruples are gone. As I lay there on that 
sick couch, when the fever had scarcely 
begun to abate, I went over the invention, 
bit..by. bit, and the whole as completed. 
Then did there come into my head a con- 
trivance for a want which I could never 
properly supply before. Everything went 
on well, dear sir, but that. There I always 


came toa stand. ‘That difficulty was, I be- 
€ “ 


lieve, the cause of my illness. Night and 
day I was haunted by that difficulty ; but, 
some way, I found the solution, when my 
mind beginning to recever, was in a sort. of 
half sense, half frenzy. That solution I have 
since worked out in thought and on paper, 
I have with my mind’s eye seen the whole 
machine working beautifully. It is done, 
sir—it is done. There is need only of a 
little money and ‘some labour. If all goes 
well, and God wills it, I shall have the ma- 
chine complete by the end of April. Only, 
dear sir, I itis We Bold eWOugh ta teGhoat 
you the loan of ten pounds. When the 
engine is complete, probably I may need 
ten pounds more; but I hope not; for, 
though I have run behind during this sick, 
ness, I can live on little, and my wages 
are good. A journey to London, however, 
is expensive, and for packing, carriage, 
(clothes, and one thing and another, I may 
want a second loan.” nee! 
‘You shall have it, my friend, with all 
my heart. I am glad you have asked te: 
It shows a right confidence in me on “your 
part. I was just going to make you ah 
offer, but hesitated from fear of giving you 
pain. ‘fo-morrow I will bring you the first 
loan. The second you may have whenever 
you like.” é 
“Thank you, sir; I knew you would 
oblige me. My dear Mr. England, I have 
often left your door before ; sometimes in 
a very joyous mood, never till now sad’ 
But I cannot forget her; [ cannot forget 
her who to me was the charm first of this 
house and then of my own cottage. Yet 
sad though the thought of her loss makes 
me, I willdo my best for her sake, and the 
sake of this dear child. I told poor Har- 
riet that I should pull through, and—I 
will say no more, lest my. words should 
sound like boasting.” Silane 
Reader, in the Great Exhibition look fot 
Edward Manley’s machine. There it-will 
be. Edward is a modest man; perhapshé 
may conceal his name. There, however, 
the machine will be; for the greatest dis 
coveries and best inventions that you will 
behold there will owe their existen¢e to the 
qualities which form the essence of Mr; 
Manley’s character. 


poe eee ah one ot a Rl 
UNREMITTING KINDNESS.—A comedian went to America, and remained there two years 


leaving his wife dependent on her relatives. 


Mrs. F 
such, conduct, the comedian found a warm advocate in a well-known dramatist. 


tt, expatiating in the green-room on 
“T have 


heard,” says the latter, ‘‘ that he is the kindest of men, and I know that he writes to his wife 
every packet.” ‘ Yes, he writes,” replied Mrs. F., “‘a parcel of flummery about the agony of 
absence, but he has never remitted her a shilling. Do you call that kindness? _ “ Decidedly,” 
replied the other, “ wnremitting kindness.” i 
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POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
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“THE CONDITION OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ORGANIZATION, 


Aut organized bodies deriving their designation from the fact of being made up of 
certain distinet parts, and each of these parts being the instrument of a certain 
action or function which it performs under certain conditions, it ts only following 
the order of nature to direct our inquiry first to these individual organs. 

_All organized being springs from a germ, This germ is a minute molecule, 
which cannot be seen without a microscope of high power. It may vary in size, 
from,immeasurable minuteness to the ten-thousandth part of an inch in diameter, 
and presents the form of a sphere. As it gradually enlarges, its outer. wall becomes 
transparent, through which the colour of the inward substance can be seen. It is 
supposed that the germ or molecule is formed-of fatty or oily matter ; or perhaps of 
particles of oil coated over with a substance which is called albumen, and which 
the molecule takes from the fluid in which it floats. By drawing to itself materials 
from the elements around, and incorporating these with its own substance, this 
germ becomes a cell which may include a number of other germs or molecules, 
which in their turn become the germs of new cells, and which, being set free by the 
bursting of the parent-cell, give existence to a new generation, and so the myste- 
rious yet beautiful process goes on from generation to generation. 

_ As the cell gradually enlarges in size, it becomes an interesting inquiry as to how 
its growth is promoted. Where does it obtain the materials for its increase? And 
how do those materials become assimilated, so as to be taken up and incorporated 
inthe substance of the cells? ‘The source of supply must be sought in the ele- 
ments by which every individual cell is surrounded. All that a vegetable cell, for 
example, requires for its growth, is a supply of water and carbonic acid ; because 
the acid being the product of carbon and oxygen, and the water of oxygen and 
hydrogen, the water and the acid supply the three elements—oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon—which enter .into the composition of the plant. Surrounded by these 
elements, the cell has the power of converting them into a new compound, whose 
properties adapt it to become part of the growing organized substance. The 
product is a species of gum or starch, which is taken up into the substance of the 
germ, and is that out of which all vegetable tissue is formed. ‘This product is the 
result partly of chemical composition, and partly of vital action. Starch-gum is 
identical in composition with vegetable tissue, yet in vain do we look for the de- 
velopment of such a tissue from a solution of the gum. It must be subjected to 
something more than merely chemical action. Under such action it exhibits no 
tendency to spontaneous coagulation—no attempt at the production of an organized 
body It is more than probable, therefore, that under the vital action there takes 
place a re-arrangement of the constituent particles; that this new combination 
brings it into a condition to be organized, and that when once brought into this 
organizable state, there takes place the process of assimilation, In other words, 
the germ or cell appropriates to itself so much of this new product as is essential to 
its own integrity or perfection, amid all the changes to which it is subject. There 
is a4 continual formation of new particles to supply the place of those which are 
either impaired or removed. This is something more than that mere mechanical 
force which shows itself in determining the position, shape, and relations of the 
cell. It is something more than that chemical force which comes out in deter- 
mining the composition of its outer walls, and the colour of its inner contents. It 
is not only something different from these and from all other known physical 
causes, but that which rises above them—includes them, and controls them—that 
to which they are subject, and by virtue of which the cell takes in all the charac- 
teristic properties and attributes which belong to the species or organ to which itis 
attached. And yet to the question—What is this vital action }-we can give no 
other answer than that it is one of those ambiguous terms invented by man to 
coyer his ignorance of those profounder laws which govern the interior.and. the. 
deeper region of the organic world. 
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~~ This vvitalsproperty,: which enters into all the processes: of ei A ei $ 
developes itself not only in preparing the most dissimilar materials for, fod fo. be 
taken up by the organi¢ substance, andso assimilated and. appropriated.as tonpre- 
servecand maintain the structure in its integrity, but also in a certain Bons abe 
dominion: over'the most: perfectly-organized tissues, These tissues, haye,.theyp VET 
of contracting or shortening themselves in a peculiar manner. .This Contraction js 
sexcitedsby the application of a certain stimulus. This stimulus, though the property 
xofcontractility is inherent-in the tissues themselves, comes through the neryés,as 
medium;;and the nerves again are influenced or acted upon, by the mind, which was ~ 
notonly the consciousness of power, but can express that: power 1n.1!s Wh I, nd 
determination. We wish to raise our hand, or to extend ourarm,  /We,wil (itt, 
andiwe dovit.:» Our will to do it.is our power to do it. If the physical strugtur 
be'perfect; our will acts on the nervous system, the nerves act as the med wm... 9 
conveyinga stimulus to the particular muscles, and no sooner, is. the. stimulus 
applied to these tissues than the hand is raised, or the arm is extended. It is not 
meant) that there can be no muscular contraction without nervous action; but 
Wherever a nervous: system is found, the nerves haye to do more ox less, with the 
bontraction of the organic tissues. i yniad besingsrg 
ai Fromthese cells, which may be looked upon as among the inyplept doraving 
organized animal matter, there come by a farther development, higher. or,secondary, 
forms of organization, in the shape of filaments or threads.of such excortlins, Anes 
ness: ias;insome instances not to exceed the twenty-thousandth part of ;an,ineh. 
Jiargeri:than these, but of essentially the same character, are those fabrics whiel: 
enter into the formation of organic muscular tissue. A muscle.is composed, of such 
fibres,:these fibres being individually endowed with the same Pave o Mii: 
traction and relaxation as the entire body. These fibres are connected together by 
a cellulax substance, which is a fine membrane, composed of many. thimer. layers 
imregularly joined together, and forming innumerable cells which. communicat 
freely the one with the other. This thin and beautiful membrane insinuates itself 
between ‘the: muscular fibres, and affords attachment to them. In .a.more con; 
densed state, it forms that white, glistening substance in which the,muscle.ter; 
minates;and.to which is given the name of a tendon. This differeuce in;the, colo 
of the tendon from the muscle, of which it is but the termination, arises. from he 
fact thatra tendon has less blood and fewer nerves in its texture, The muscular 
fibrés;on ythe contrary, have a large supply of blood and _ of. nervous: influences 
‘Ebis copious:supply of nerves gives to the fibres their great sensibility end power 
ef motion; while the quantity of blood gives to them their beautiful red. colour, ;.-,, 
io H.appears, then, that the simplest form of organized matter is that, of.a germ 
Withoits appropriate cell, which germ draws to itself certain inorganic elements, 
and by chemical.action produces a new and peculiar compound for its, own mai. 
tenance or reproduction. In the animal economy this germ is. entirely, depe! E 
tor; itsigrowthoupon the supply of nutriment already provided in TB Sogn 


inguelenents cor: materials,'as to produce a new arrangement. of those. parti 
which. newvarrangement: gives birth to the mysterious process of organizata 

the sincorporation of those newly-arranged particles into the. solid te yure., 
becoming by assimilation part of the organized fabric, they partake all the yit LLY, 
which belongs ‘to:the parent structure. This vital activity is of short duration. 


world:for lits'support. and preservation; while the changes to which the structure 
' igcyo onstantly:subject: are such as sooner or later to render it NCAA Bs TA 

forming tcits peculiar functions.» ‘The parent cell then. dies. The germ of a TLeW, 
cell is set free, in a state to continue or perpetuate the race. ) 5 :-cnssxe jagotaned 

In proportion to the vital activity of any organized structure, the shorter will be 
the term of its life. To whatever degree the activity is increased and becomes ab- 
normal, in the same degree is the’period of its existence shortened. On the 
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contrary, diminish the activity and life isprolonged. Let an organized structure— 
‘a corn-seed, for example—be so conditioned that its vital operations may be:sus- 
pended, and in this state it may remain for ages multiplied by ages. This 
‘suspended vital action is not to be confounded with death, which implies a total 
loss Of vital properties ; but is to be looked upon as nothing more than a dormant 
Vitality. Let the corn-seed change the conditions of its being ; let it be taken from 
an’ Egyptian mummy, in which it may have been concealed for thousands) on 
thousands’ of years, and be subjected to the influence of soil aud rain and: light 
and heat, and it will germinate and go through the whole series of vital operations, 
as if these operations had never been suspended. Or bring up some of the deeper 
svil of a field nearer to the surface, and seeds which have long been embedded will 
come up in the form of flowers and plants. Raspberry trees have been raised from 
seeds taken from the stomach of a man whose skeleton was found thirty feet 
below the surface of the earth. Nor is it possible to say how long this vital action 
might be suspended without in the least degree impairing the vitality itself, Life 
is something which cannot be destroyed. We may damage and destroy.the 
mechanism through which life manifests itself, but life we cannot touch, As all 
organized being has its origin in a germ, then in the germ there must: be a‘vital 
principle which is indestructible; and this indestructible principie it is which in 
évery organized being challenges all the changes of time, and all the force of 
created and finite power. 

“Tt is clear, however, that all vital action depends on certain external conditions; 
Whatever may be the vital property of any organic structure, its development.is 
contingent on causes and influences external to itself. A corn-seed would never 
germinate apart from heat and air and moisture, any more than moisture and 
air and heat could produce the fruit apart from the seed. No change can be''said 
to be truly spontaneous. In other words, no hidden property can develop itself; 
unless it be called into action by some stimulus fitted to affect it.. The properties 
of ‘all’ matter require certain conditions for their manifestation ; nor can we deter: 
mine whether these conditions are present tili we have subjected the matter to the 
action of certain agents or influences. No one on seeing for the first: time a 
quantity of gunpowder, could tell that it possessed the property of combustion, or 
that this power of combustion depended on the .minute subdivision of the three 
substances of which it is composed. Again, no one could affirm that oxygen and 
hydrogen haye any latent affinity for each other: and so long as they are-kept 
Separate this does not manifest itself. It is only when we mix them. together, 
under a certain given temperature, that such a stimulus is given to these affinities 
as ‘to result ina chemical union of the two bodies. Now the essential materials of 
animal and vegetable structures being the four elements of oxygen, hydrogen; 
carbon, and nitrogen, and these elements being capable of an almost. endless 
niimber and variety of combinations, it has been supposed that. they possess in 
themselves some vital action. If in a certain state of combination: and:arranges 
ment they form the substance which we term muscular fibre, may not ‘the coritrae# 
tility which belongs to such muscular fibre result from the peculiar combinationof 
those four elements? The question is easily put, but not so easily answered.:i. We 
cannot say it is not so: and yet we lack sufficient data on which to rest the con- 
clusion that it isso. It is true that those who take the positive and affirmative 
side of the question, resolve the existence of these peculiar properties in the inor- 
ganic elements into the will of the Creator, and fall back upon Infinite Wisdom for 
such an arrangement. Weasknomore. Whether the vital action be inherent in 
the inorganic elements, or result from combination and arrangement, or be somes 
thing superadded to both, is a matter of little moment, since the mind of man can 
- find no resting-place till he ascend step by step, in the great process of: effect and 
cause, up to the will of God, as the first and final reason of this wonderful and 
_beneficent arrangement. . soii toa ai Leg 
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Cart MuNTER was a poor but celebrated 
artist; and about the year 1842 he received 
an order from his, King. to, east,a splendid |, 
statue of Liverty, for which he was, to re- 
eeive liberal payment. He rejoiced in the 
commission, for*he thought he could then 
afford to give his sons a better education, 
and to treat his darling little wife to a jour- 
ney to Paris; and, besides all this, he 
dearly loved his art for its.own sake. So, 
he set vigorously to work, and at the end 
of twelve months had fashioned a clay 
model, which he submitted to the King’s 
approval. Many alterations were required, 
and then when these were, completed. Carl 
Munter had to labour a long time in vain 
before he could procure sufficient metal of 
the right kind wherewith to form the statue 
itself, since it would take fully seven hun- 
dred tons, and was to be eighty feet high 
when finished and placed on its pedestal. 
Six, years. of hard work and of rigid eco- 
nomy in his household went by, and it was 
not.until the seventh year that he actually 
commenced melting the bronze. in.order. to 
cast the statue; and this. undertaking. was 
one of great danger to life and property, for 
the. enormous quantity of molten liquid, 
glowing hot, kept Munter and his workmen 
in constant fear of the foundry taking fire. 
Only by promising double wages could he 
keep the men at work; nor would this have 
been sufficient inducement, had not Munter 
set the example of the most daring. bravery 
himself. At the post of greatest risk he. 
was,ever, found, regardless of his. wife’s 
_ tears, or. the dismal forebodings of his 
friends, while his cheerfulness never failed, 
and he would encourage. the workmen by 
singing heroic songs, and jests which made 
them Jaugh and forget their danger. 

> ‘Three days and three nights did the cast- 
ing proceed successfully, each day the risk 
becoming greater, owing to the increased 
heat of the building ;. and all this. time 
Munter, never rested. an. instant, and still 
the work was. not completed. Finding at 
this, juncture that he could, hold out, no 
longer, he consented to. repose a. few. mi- 
nutes, on condition that his wife would 
keep. watch, while he slept, lest the men 
employed should leave their post, or his 
presence be needed. Only,Theresa’s anx- | 
iety, for. her husband’s health could have 
inspired her. with courage to. fulfil this 
dreadful task ; but, thankful to see Munter 
fall, asleep. the, moment he threw himself 
into his chair, she did as he directed, and 
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HEROISM INTHE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
~~ By Miss H. M. Raruponz, 7° 7" 


anguish, he hastened to the, foundry. 
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timidly stationed, herself at the door oft the 
terrible foundry, where: life: and ‘death: 
seemed brewing in its huge and hissing: 
cauldron, Poor Munter! he had enjoyed: 


the rest he so much needed not more than: 
‘ten minutes, when Theresa’s voicevroused: 
‘him suddenly by exclaiming, while: ‘she’ 
‘shook him violently, “Carl, wake-up, wake!) 


up—the foundry's ow fire!’ 1 of siit 9c 

Carl delayed not an instant, save that he 
caught his wife for a moment at his breast, 
saying, ‘‘ Save yourself and the children; ”’ 
and then, regardless. of her pany of 
r A e, 
men, in consternation, were abe Dh to es 
mon assistance to quench the flames, but. 
Munter’s stern voice rang out like a trim" 
pet, commanding them to desist, and dirett-' 
ing them to steep large cloths in water 


“ 
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keep down the fire, but not to extinguish 
as, while life was spared to. him, he would 
endeavour to complete the casting. “ Awe- 
struck and unwillingly, the men obeyed ; 
but so warmly interested hag they become 
by this Hing in rr ge n his see 
they presently worked with more alacrity,. 
when they remembered his actual safety 
depended on their exertions, Theresa sent 
the children away, but she would not desért 
her husband, and spent the time. chiefly in 
prayers and tears; while their neighbours, 
learning what had happened, assembled 


‘from far and near to witness. the result, and 
The COMI ONYE ES 


to.offer, their assistance, i 
It wasa terrible scene—the interior of the 
foundry—and none but the bravest, Ble: 
cally and morally, would have, dared its 
dangers, and surmounted horrors ’ 0. Phe 
longed; for the heroism of endurance i ae 
above that of immediate action, where there 
is little time to realize the risk which’ is 
run. ‘Oh, heavens! twelve hours’ ‘aye 
past since the building took fire : what will 
become of my. Carl and all those brave 
men?”’ So sighed Theresa, as darknés: 
came on, and the foundry glowed like the 
dwelling of some powerful demon, But : 
more mighty, energy was at work than. § 
ever exercised by evil agencies, and 
good power triumphed. — . t midnight 
loud ery arose, a cry of joy, 3 


work to put out the fire; while shotits’6f 


‘triumph arose from time to time, asin 


groups of ten to twenty, the good Germaiis 
satisfied themselves with their own eyes thit 
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the casting was completed, and the statue 
uninjured. oe Pus 

When the flames were reduced, and the 
gladsome light of day dawned upon the 
biack and silent foundry, Carl Munter came 
forward to thank his friends for their as- 
sistarice sand when his wife had supplied 
then» with -home-brewed beer he proposed 
the ‘following toast:—‘‘ May the inaugu- 
ration of the statue of Liberty, which has 
thus triumphed over the greatest dangers, 
bean ‘omen of the final and joyful victory of 
freedom’ to Germany, which ‘shall at no 
distant period take place, if only the people 
be ‘true to their fatherland.” The toast 
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was drunk with enthusiastic cheers, and 


sweet indeed to the worn and weary sculp- 
tor were the sounds which reached him as 
he laid his head on the pillow that morning, 
of the heart-stirring song raised by his 
fellow-countrymen as they departed from 
the foundry to their respective homes :— 


‘* Free as the Rhine, the noble Rhine; 
Our fatherland shall be.’? 


Note.—The author of the above wishes to 


state that the idea of this instance of ‘modern 


heroism was suggested by an account in the 
Atheneum of the new Bavarian statue lately 
erected at Munich, 
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CICADA SEPTENDECIM is the name given to 
insects which appear every seventeenth year 
in.some parts of America. Their re-ap- 
pearance on the coasts of Maryland and 
Virginia is expected in the present year, 
1851... The following particulars concern- 
ing them may not. be deemed uninteresting. 
he extract is from ‘‘ Latrobe’s Travels in 
North America :”— 
_.The observations of a past century had 
shown the inhabitants of Maryland and 
ennsylyania that every seventeenth year 
they were yisited by countless hordes of in- 
sects of the.cicada tribe, hence called Sep- 
tendecin ; distinct in aspect and _ habits 
from, those whose annual appearance and 
mode of life were understood. Though of 
a different tribe, and with perfectly different 
habits. from the locusts of the East (Grydlus 
migratorius), the fact of its occasional ap- 
peatance, as though by magic, in such vast 
swarms, had caused it to be familiarly 
alluded to by that name. Its last appear- 
ee had been in 1817, and its re-appear- 
nce was thus confidently predicted for the 
third or fourth week in May, 1834. Nature, 
“frue,to her impulses, and the laws by 
which she is so mysteriously governed, did 
not fail to fulfil the prediction. On the 24th 
May and following day the whole surface of 
the country in and about the city of Phila- 
delphia suddenly teemed with this singular 
insect. The subject interested me, and as, 
during those days, I had every opportunity 
of being daily, nay hourly, attentive to the 
phenomena connected with it, both here 
and in Maryland, I send you the result of 
my observations. The first day of their ap- 
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‘pearance their numbers were comparatively 
poe the second they came by myriads; and 
-yet.a day or two nights might pass before 
y te reached their full number. I hap- 
pened to be abroad the bright sunny morn- 
sing which might be called the day of their 


birth. At early morning the ‘insect, in ‘the 
pupa state, may be observed issuing from 
the earth in every direction, by the help of 
a set of strongly-barbed claws ofi the fore- 
legs. Its colour then is of a uniform dull 
brown, and it strongly resembles the perfect 
insect in form, excepting the absence of 
wings, ornaments, andantenne. ‘The first 
impulse of the imperfect insect on detach- 
ing itself from its grave is to ascend a few 
inches, or even feet, up the trunks of trees, 
at the foot of which their holes appear in 
the greatest number, or upon the rail 
fences, which are soon thickly sprinkled 
with them. In these positions they straight- 
way fix themselves firmly by their barbed 
claws. Half an hour’s observation will 
then show you the next change which is'to 
be undergone. A split takes place upon 
the shell down from the back of the head to 
the commencement of the rings of the 
abdomen, and the labour of self-extrica- 
tion follows. With many a throe and many 
a strain you see the tail and hind legs ap- 
pear through the rent, then the wings ex- 
tricate themselves painfully from a little 
case in the outer shell, in which they lie 
exquisitely folded up, but do not yet unfurl 
themselves; and lastly, the head, with ‘its 
antenne, disengages itself, and you behold 
before you the new-born insect freed from 
its prison. The slough is not disengaged, 
but remains firmly fixed in the fibres of the 
wood, and the insect languidly crawling a 
few inches, remains as if it were in a doze 
of wonder and astonishment. It is rather 
under aninch in length, and appears humid 
and tender ; the colours are dull, the eye 
glazed, the legs feeble, and the wings fora 
while after they are opened appear crum- 
pled and unelastic. All this passes before 
the sun has gained its full strength. As the 
day advances, the colours of the insect be- 
come more lively, the wings attain their 
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full stretch, and the body.dries andis braced 
up. for. its’ future little life of activity and 
enjoyment. 

Between ten and eleven the newly-risen 
taibes begin to tune their instruments. 
You become conscious of a sound filling 
the air far and wide, different from the or- 
dinary ones which meet your ear. A low 
distinct hum salutes you, turn where you 
will. It may be compared to the simmer- 
ing of an enormous caldron ; it swells im- 
perrceptvly, changes its character, and 

ecomes fuller and sharper. Thousands 

seém to join in; and by an hour after mid- 
day the whole country, far and wide, rings 
with the unwonted sound. ‘The insects are 
now seen lodged in or flying about the 
foliage aboye, a few hours having been thus 
Slifficient to give them full strength and 
activity, and bring them into full voice. 
Well may the schoolboy and curly-headed 
Saas rejoice at the sound; for their hands 
will never want a plaything for many days 
tocome!’ Well may the birds of the forest 
rejoice ; for this is the season of plenty for 
them. “The pigs and poultry, too, they 
fatten on the innumerable swarms which 
before’ many days will cover the ground in 
thé decline of their strength. 

The pretty insect—for it is truly such— 
with its dark body, red eyes, and its glossy 
wings mterlaced by bright yellow fibres, 
enjoy but a little week; and that merry 
harping which’ pervades creation from sun- 
rise*4o sundown for the time of its con- 
tinuance, is but.of some six days’ duration. 
Its character would be almost impossible to 
describe, though it rings in my ears every 
timé I’ think’of the insect. Like all those 
of its tribe, the sound produced is not a 
voicé; but a strong vibration ef musical 
chords, produced by the action of internal 
muscles upon’ a species of lyre or elastic 
thembrane'°covered ‘with net-work, and 
situated’ under “the “wings, the action of 
whidhd have‘often witnessed. The female 
iifsect may uttér a faint sound, but how I 
do‘hot ‘know’;' it is the male who is endowed 
with’ the powerful means of instrumentation 
_ which I*have described. Though the sound 
is generally even and continuous as long as 
the insect is uninterrupted, yet there is a 
droll: variety observable at times ; but what 
it‘expresses with peculiar satisfaction or 
jealousy, ‘or what other passion I cannot 
divine... It has’ been well described by the 
word Pha—ro ithe first syllable being long 
and!‘ sustained, “and connected with the 
second, which is' pitched nearly an octave 
lower°by:@ drawling smorzando descent. 
During the whole period of their existence 
thesclosest’ attention does not detect their 
éating anything, and’with the exception of 
the! trifling “injury received by trees conse- 
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quent upon the. process .observédis byothe 
female in laying her eggs, theysane perr 
fectly innoxious. | Lhe -end ‘to, which, they 
seem to be sent to the upper dayris -purely 
confined to the propagation of their species. 
A few days after their first appearance, the 
female begins to lay her eggs. She is fur- 
nished with an ovapositor situated in a 
sheath on the abdomen, composed of two 
serrated hard parallel spines, which she ha 
the power of working with an ‘alternaté ier 
pendicular motion. ~ When her’timie’con §, 
she selects the outermost twigs’ of the. eel 
trees or shrubs, and sets to work and m: 
a series of longitudinal jagged incisions ih 
the tender bark and wood. Haak. of thesé 
she lays a row of tiny eggs, and then’ gbes 
to work again. Having deposited’ to' the - 
heart’s content, she crawl up slaaedas 
few inches yet further from the termination, 
and placing herself in a fitting *positién: 
makes two or three perpendicular eased iit 
the very pith. The duty is mow termi: 
nated. Both male and female become teak! 
the former ceases to’ be tuneful}? the 
charm of their existence *“is’ “at a 
end; they pine away,” >“ pedomé* Blin ; 
fall to the ground by myriads, ‘and if tefi or 
fifteen days after their first appearance a 
all perish. Not so, however,’ their' ‘seeds. 
The perforated twigs die; thé first wittd 
breaks them from the tree; and’ sd¢atters 
them upon the ground." serait ive 
birth to a number of small Grubs; whieh aré 
thus enabled to attain the mould without 
injury; and in it they disappear, digg 
their way down into» the bosom of’ ‘the 
earth. YOGA YAO 94 c\yozas 
Year goes after year—summer after Stim: 
mer; the sun shines in’vain to them“) 
“bide their time!’’ The récolléction of the 
existence begins to fade—a generation pasé 
away; the surface of'the country is'altered: 
lands are reclaimed from thé ‘foreést,°st 
are laid out and trampled ‘on °for "yéai 
houses are built, and pavémenits ‘hide't 
soil—still, though man hie ttpeeista 
their existence, God does not.’ What theif 
life is in the long interval none éan “@ivine. 
Traces of them have been found in diggin; 
wells and foundations eight ‘and'‘ten’ fe 
under the surface. When seventeen Yeark 
have gone by, the memory of them ‘returns; 
and they are expected. A cold pb Ae 
may retard their appearance, ‘but’ never 
since the attention of man “hasbeen @i 
rected to them have they failed; but at‘the 
appointed time, by one ‘comiion  impul¥é, 
they rise from the earth, ‘pierting ‘theirwa 
through the mattedsod, through the ha’ 
trampled clay of the pathways) through the 
gravel, between the joints of the stones an 
pavements, and into the very ¢elars % rae 
houses, like their predecessors; te bé?e! 
nok iwinei3sg 8 to gile 
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marvel in the land, to sing their blithe song|by death. We are still children in the 
of love andenjoyment under the bright sun, | small measure of our knowledge and com2 
and amidst: the verdant © landscape—like | prehension with regard to the phenomena 
them, to vfulfil the “brief duties of their|of the natural world! (OU 
‘spevies,-and close|their mysterious existence 6 
se9tooge tient i : PO OIRS 
edt .sonsissqca. 3 Ie SUE Oral et tek OT ood wor 
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le yee Sa VEGETABLE LIFE iu 
CounTLEss as is the number of the natural | that from which it was taken. The. offy 
gt ekg tah surround us, they form two | spring does not sink below. the parent, so 
great classes: the. living and the /ifeless. | that an inferior being is produced, as. would: 

he difference between the earth on which | be the case were the acorn to yield only a. 
we, tread and the plants that grow on its| shrub. Nor does it pass beyond its parenty, 
surface. appears on a moment’s thought. | as it would were the seed of some stunted 
The particles of which the latter are formed | plant to give rise to an ash or an elm,, Like 
‘are held:together by a power totally unlike | produces like by an unyarying, law... But: 
every,other., If, for example, you put some | life springs from life. . Where itis not there 
earbonate.of soda.and some tartaric acid in| can be no product; where it is,. there ap» 
aglass,.aud then pour water on them, they | pear its appointed results. It comes through 
unite chemically, and a glass of soda-water,{ an unbroken chain of being, . simee..the 
all'b bling up,.is produced. A spark of | Great Creator willed there should. be: life, 
fiye.falling on a-mixture of. nitre, sulphur, | whose power alone, can.call the hunzblest 
and charcoal produces a similar union, and | creature into existence. 4 = 49]0/9% 
Sarongghes,jus by the force of gunpowder.} But the offspring, whether, of the plant 

«these instances, in common with others | or the animal, is not produced at once,.; Tt 
$f a.sinilar kind, the substances in either | does not appear with..all, its, parts,,and 
ase are.combined by a power which brings | powers matured, On. the contrary, its first: 
cart ® marvellous intimacy ; but still | state is that of a germ, often astonishingly 
mote intimate, still, more wondrous, is that | minute. And yet, however, small it; may 
yital power, which unites the particles of a| be, there is a. wonderful. preparation for all 
plant in.one, harmonious whole. It stands | to which hereafter itis to give rise. ,The 
amongst.the greatest, marvels of the uni- | hundred-fold that a little germ often, yields 
YERS@i bisdcwy is ail wrapped-up within itself.in. whatis: 
mf f uit, be..asked, ‘‘ What is life?’ we / called vital power. 
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And yet what this. is we.are not likely im 
‘this world to know.:. Chemistry can, do 
it,is owing that constant change with which | wonders, It can analyze:or separate pars 
we,are familiar....None passes on the peb- | ticles and combine them... It .can, make 
bles of, the.gravel. walk, or on the slabs of | solids fluids, and fluids, solids, It;canorey 


nswWer, .““. No: one, knows what life is in 
ttself, we only know it in zts effects.” To 


¢-pavement ; but look, and you will see | duce water to the two gases.of, which it, is 
thet le.plant .become.a great one, while it | formed, and then so unite them that water 
;forth again and jagain its leayes and | again appears., But it cannot, tell, what life 
‘ers and fruit.,,. Its. vital power throws | is, nor recompose.a single;fluid, ox a single 

Q Mie solid of any living body ; nor canit helpius 
1 to understand the means. by; which bodies: 
having life keep up their differences, not 
only in their form -but, their quality; also. 
Even where the same nutriment is received, 
the quality of the substances that receive. it 
may widely differ.. In. the same ‘soil, sup+ 
plied by the same water, and fanned. by thé 
same air, may flourish the nutritious plant: 
and the deadly poison: the.vine andothe; 
aconite, the rose and the’ hemlock. » ‘The, 
very roots and leaves of these plants may: 


it, whatever-it has received that has 


cee) 
b ome-useless, and takes up all that is re- 
giuedceewats nutriment and support. Thus 
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law,,and it-ceases to liye. be intertwined, and yet-no alteration, wilhin 
~ Another .effect:.of Jife.must also be no- | consequence pass upon them, 7 hrr0992 
ticeds for, every-living being is the offspring | Let us learn, then, from the mystery oni 


ofia parent; to.which, it bears a strong re- | which we have been dwelling,, to’ be truly, 

mblances The, grain of wheat produces | humble. [low irrational, ‘to say /theleast,: 
Ae, well-knewn..corm-plant; the nut the | is pride of intellect, when a singles: car iof 
tree yielding others, of the same kind; the | corn,asingle blade of grass, contains a.depthy 
slip of a geranium a flowering plant like | which no plummet of ours can sound 
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We have received the following in reference to our last Memoranda :— rides aa. D 


“* To the Editor of TH WoRrKING MAn’s FRIEND. hols 
“ January 90,1851, , 
-“ Sir,—As a constant reader of your amusing and, to a certain degree, instructive 
periodical, I hope you will allow me to point out to you what I conceive to be a very great 
error in your last number. At page 65 of your number for the week ending January 4, 
1851, you say—‘ That in 1809 seven sail of the line were captured by the French at Ferrol, 
about a fortnight after the battle of Corunna.’ I am myself a naval officer of 42 years’ 
standing, and I certainly never heard of such a capture of British ships, eitlHfer at Ferrol 
or-elsewhere, in 1809; neither can I find any such circumstance mentioned in * James's’ 
Naval History,” where, if such an occurrence had taken place, it must haye been found. 
Will you, therefore, in some way in your next publication, explain ‘this (as it appears to, 


} 


me) great error.—I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, {3 
te “A NAVAL OFFICER AND A COUNTY MAGISTRATE.” v 


*.* We do not happen to have by us at the moment any naval authority of precisely. 
the kind we would wish to refer to, but if our correspondent will ascertain who was the; 
admiral on the station at the time, and then ‘scek out ‘his name in ‘* O’Brien’s, Nayal; 
Biography,’”’ we apprehend he will find his doubts satisfactorily cleared up. Meanwhile: 
we can, adduce a deservedly-accredited work on all such matters, ‘‘ Hadyn’s Dictionary, 
of Dates,’ 4th edition, Moxon, London, 1847, where, under the headof Ferrol, the fact, 
we mentioned is specifically given. Our correspondent surely does not share the too 
common belief that the English have never been defeated at sca? He does not require,’ 
we trust, to be reminded that the most chivalrous and perhaps most glorious of all our, 
nautical heroes, Blake, was twice beaten by Van Tromp, who sailed through the Channel 
with a broom at his mast-head to denote that he had swept the waters of the enemy; 
the gallant Dutchman being afterwards killed in an engagement off the coast of Holland 
with his antagonist, Blake, whom he had repeatedly fought. Both the Hnglish and 
Dutch combined fleets were defeated by the French off Beachy-head, in 1690. Again 
the combined fleets of the same powers, under Admiral Blake, were defeated by the 

french in 1693, ‘The drawn battle between the famous Admiral Benbow (one of the 
many,warriors of whom the Salopians boast) and Du Casse, in 1702, is worth noting 
here... In. the engagement the ether ships of Benbow’s squadron, on falling astern, left 
this braye commander alone to maintain the unequal battle. In this situation a chain- 
shot shattered his left lez, yet he would not be removed from the quarter-deck, but con- 
tinued fighting till the morning, when the French sheered off. He died soon after of his 
wounds, at Jamaica, where, on his arrival, he received a letter from the French admiral, 
of which the following is a literal translation :—‘ Sir,—I had little hopes ‘om Monday 
last.but to have supped in your cabin; yet it pleased God to order it otherwise. 1am 
thankful for it. As for those cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up, for by 
Gs-d they deserve it—Dv Cassx.” ‘Two of these unworthy cowards, Captains Kirby 
and,Waade, were shot on their arrival at Plymouth, having been previously tried by court. 
martial. The English fleet was defeated off the Lizard, in 1707. Off Toulon, in 1744, 
the victory was lost to England by amisunderstanding between the English commanders, 
Matthews and Lestock. ‘The battle off Ushant, in 1778, between Keppel and Dorvilliers, 
was a.drawnone. Nelson was defeated in his attempt on Santa Cruz, in 1797, and lost 
his right arm, In the engagement between the French and English, in 1801, off 
Gibraltar, the Hannibal, 74, was lost. And it is needless to add that in the last war 
with America, in 1812-13, we were repeatedly worsted. There is nothing discreditable 
to the national honour in all these, nor do they detract from our claim to the undoubted 
supremacy of the ocean; but itis just as well to bear in mind that Britannia is not 
altogether exempt from disaster in her ruling of the waves. We do not address these 
xemarks to our correspondent, as supposing that he requires to be told them by way of 
information; but the occasion seemed to call for them, and they will doubtless be news 
toemany of our humbler and younger readers. Soca 7 DB 
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MUSIC AND REVELRY, PHYSIC FOR THE CROWN. 


The Queen’s Bands, State and Private-—The Cost of their Crotchets by no means Fiddile-de-dee -- 
The Salaries, Dress, and Duties of the Royal Fiddlers, and the Pecuniary Tune they Fiddle to.-— 
Difference *twixt Tweedle-dum and. Tweedle-dee, and who Pays the Piper.—The Master of the 
Tennis Court, and who keeps his Ball on the Hop in reference to the ** Racketting.’—Swan Hop_ 
ping extraordinary.—-The Barge Master and his Californian Sculls.—The Laureate and his Song of 
“Stzpence.—The Office and its Antecedenis, Classical and Anti-Classical, here, there, and every - 
where else.—What Gibbon says about them, and what other people say too.—Scott, Southey, and 
Wordsworth in connection with the Bardship.—Feel. and the last Laureate but one.—The Bard of 

Rydal and the Cambridge Installation Ode.—An Unseasonable Word in Season, by Douglas Jerrold. 
‘4 Word for Mrs. Norton.—Ditto for Tom Miller, the Basketmaker—Poet and true Working 


Man’s Friend. 


Tae Queen’s; State Band consists of twenty- 
four members. The master, George An- 
derson, Esq., receives £200 a year; the 
conductor, Thos. L. Parker, Esq., £100; 
the eight household trumpeters, £40; and 
each of the twenty-four private members of 
the band, £40. Considering the rate at 
which musicians are paid in this country, 
these salaries may appear small; but it is to 
bé remembered that the appointments are 
‘warranted ;’’ that they are, for life, carry- 
ing with them pensions ; that the holders 
make’ much money by tuition and other- 
Wise ; and that the duties are very light, 
béing only required on State occasions, 
Opening and proroguing of Parliament, 

¥ees, drawing-rooms, and the like, where 
their’ splendid performance, no less thau 
their gorgeously-embroidered dresses, area 
prominent object of admiration. They are 
also-entitled to certain fees and perquisites 
when in attendance, that augment the value 
6f their situations, which are. obtained by 
promotion from the Queen’s Private Band, 
who. are’ paid from her Majesty’s. privy 
purse. These perform at most of the pri- 
vate entertainments: of the Court, at Wind- 
sor, Buckingham-palace, Osborne-house, or 
7vherever the Royal Family may happen to 
be located, It is said, on an authority we 
Rave already quoted in similar matters, that 
their former salaries. were £130, a year 
each; and a supper, with a pint of wine 
é€ach, at the conclusion of the evening’s 
performances. The salaries of all the new 
members now joining the band are only 
from £80 to £90. per annum, with trifling 
‘exceptions. ‘the supper and wine have 
‘been entirely done away with, and a small 
sum nightly, when they attend, is allowed 
instead. The old members, however, who 
‘were in the band previous to the reductions 


‘taking place, continue to be paid their sala-. 


‘ries according to the former scale.” Many 
‘ofthe musicians are members of both state 
*and private band, but this is less. pecuniary 
advantage than might be supposed, beyond 
the fact that service in the former gives 
-“ warrant’ for a pension; for the salary of 
£40 as a state musician is deducted from 
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that asa private bandsman, the only gain 
being, it is said, to the Queen’s privy purse; 
The private band consists of twenty-five 
members, beside the master, whose salary, 
is £200 a year, and it is on his recom- 
mendation that candidates are appviuted. 
Kach member annually receives’ a dress 
suit, consisting of a blue coat, with the 
household gilt buttons, white waistcoat, 
black breeches, two pair of silk stockings, 
and an opera hat, provided, of course, at the’ 
personal expense of the crown. ¥ mn 

Though the State band is allowed £1,916" 
according to the provisions of the Civil 
List, every three years there figure inthe’ 
Miscellaneous Estimates such items’ ‘as 
these—viz., ‘‘allowance to the sergeant- 
trumpeter, the houschold-trumpecer, and’ 
the kettle drummer, and for a new 
silver trumpet, &c., £380 odd, being part 
of the expenses defrayed by the officers’ 
of the Household, not being part of the 
Civil List.”? This is precisely on a par with 
the demand for collars and badges for the 
Master of the Ceremonies, notwithstanding’ 
that functionary being duly rated’on the 
The payment of these people is 
surely enough in the first instance, without 
the public being everlastingly called upon 
for petty cost of this sort, the more espe# 
cially as there is never any notice taketi of 
various reductions effected in many départ- 
ments of the Household, and from’ which 
savings assuredly the tax-payers do’ not 
profit, whomsoever else may. So, too; with 
the Master of the Tennis Court—an’ office 
as purely a meaningless sinecure as that’ of 
the Hereditary Grand Falconer. One Wil- 
liam Beresford, Esq., is the fortunate indi- 
vidual who holds it, and seemingly asa 
sort of heir-loom; for an ancestor of his held 
it inthe last reign but one, and at the pré+ 
sent salary of £132 per annum. ‘Like the 
Grand Falconer, this mastership is ‘another 
of the bequests of the second Charles to the 
people of England. That monarch was/a | 
great patron of tennis or racket playing 5 
and the *‘ court” in which it was’ carrfed 
on by him and his dissolute companions 
is sti]l in existence in James’-street, Hay- 
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market, with a gaming house yet attached 
to, *t, as in the licentious days of the Resto- 
ration, when one of the revellers, in a song 
famous at the time, sang— 

s 4; ‘Farewell my dearest Piccadilly, 

-.. Notorious for great dinners ; 
YO. “Ohl what a Tennis Court was there, 

9a% OF “\Alast too good for sinners.” 

“The court is now but very indifferently at- 
tended, the number of subscribers being 
small, and the play trivial—that is, the 
tennis play. As to the play in the gaming- 
house ‘adjoining it we say nothing, but 
should suppose that it, too, is insignificant, 
forthe whole establishment was advertised 
a short time age to be sold, and the induce- 
ménts were not such as to_lead to any very 
spirited competition among the bidders. 

“Two other officers who deserve to be 
classed under the head we are now speak- 
ing’ of are the Barge Master, Mr. John 
Roberts, and the Keeper of the Swans, 
Mr: John Hamilton. ‘he former, and his 
boat’s crew (who must not be confounded 
with those in attendance on theroyal yacht), 
avé quartered on the civil list at some £500 
pith and there is an extra charge for 
thetr barges, and etceteras; their duties 
consisting of a very rare row on the river, 
when her Majesty cheoses to take the 
water in’ state, as on the occasion of the 
opening of the Coal Exchange last year, 
when ‘the Prince Consort sailed down the 
‘Thames from Whitehall to perform that 
ceremony, What the Keeper of the Swans 
hias‘‘to do, that the innumerable other 
Officers connected with the conservancy of 
the’ “Fhames,:and the ponds in the parks, 
&¢e. &¢., could not do, we have no means of 
' €Veit guessing; but we dare say the mys- 
tery’ is intelligible enough to the initiated, 
and whether it is or not is no great matter. 
“We next co.1.e to the Laureate, an official 
to' Whom and to whose office a great deal of 
aeerett has lately been imparted from a 

nee of causes. First, however, as to the 
office. ” The derivation of the word, as we 
learn’ from Brande, is laureatus, which 
literally means crowned with laurels. At 
the Certamina, or gymnastic and other con- 
tests celebrated under the Roman emperors, 
especially at the Quinquatria, or Feast of 
Minerva, poets also contended, and the 
Bat was a.crown of oak or olive leaves. 

ut it.was from some traditionary belief 
respecting the coronation of Virgil and 
Horace with laurelin the Capitol, of which, 
however, no record is extant, that the 
dignity, of poet, laureate was invented in 
the fourteenth century, and conferred on 

Petrarch at Rome by the Senate, or supreme 
magistrate of the city. It was intended to 
confer the same honour on Tassv, who, 
however, died on the night before the pro- 
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shiu sd po giosias 
posed celebration. In 1725 and 17764t was’ 
granted to two celebrated improvisatori; ‘or 
declaimers of impromptu verse, named’ 
Signor Rufetti and the Signora°Morellij 
better known by the name of Corilla. ‘In: 
most European countries the poh ee rare 
assumed the privilege of nominating’ “a* 
court-poet with various titles. Ini France” 
and Spain these have never been’ termed 
poets laureate; but the imperial poet, or’ 
Poeta Cesares, in Germany, was invested ® 
with the laurel. The crown, however, was! 
customarily given at the universities inithe 
middle ages, to such persons as took de+« 
grees in grammar and rhetoric, of which® 
poetry formed a branch, whence, according": 
to some authors, the term Baccalureatus:’ 
has been derived. In England ‘traces of a* 
stipendiary royal poet are found as early as 
Henry IIf., and a poet laureate by that« 
name under Edward IV. Skelton, under 
Henry VII. and VIII., was created poet’ 
laureate to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and appears to have ‘held they 
same dignity at court; but the academical« 
and court honour were distinet until ‘the? 
extinction of the University customy of 
which Henry VIII.’s reign exhibits the» 
last instance. Royal poets’ laureate are: 
supposed not to have begun to write! ini 
English until after the Reformation: >» The: 
office was made patent by Charles I., and) 
the salary fixed at £100 annually, (and/a) 
tierce of Spanish Canary wine. Under: 
Queen Anne it was placed in the control of; 
the Lord Chamberlain. In the reign of; 
George IH. the annual tierce ‘of wine was’ 
commuted for an increase of salary, and ‘at 
the close of the same reign the custom’ of 
requiring annual odes from the Lord Cham: 
berlain was discontinued. =~ ©) (ieogshd 
“The title of poet laureate,” says Gib-: 
bon, which custom, rather than vanityy 
perpetuates in the English ¢ourt, was:first! 
invented by the Cesars of Germany.” Fronyv 
Augustus to Louis, the muse*has beenitoo 
often false and venal, but I* much doubt 
whether any age or court can’ produceiw 
similar establishment of a stipendiary poet, 
who, in every reign, and at all events, is 
bound to furnish, twice a year; a measure of 
praise and verse, such as, I believey may: be 
sung in the chapel and in the presence:of 
the sovereign. I speak the more freely, as 
the best time for abolishing this ridiculous 
custom is while the prince is a mam of vir- 
tue, and the poet a man-of genius.” ‘The 
poet here alluded to was Whitehead, for 
twenty-eight years laureate to George IIL, 
and certainly possessed of few*of the merits 
entitling him to the praise of so eminent:a 
panegyrist as the immortal author’ of the 
‘Decline and Fall.” » Lately it has been ih 
far more distinguished keeping, but almost 
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entirely on the understanding that it should 


he; a siiecure,. any, departure from that 
understanding. being entirely optional 
With;the bard’ himself. Scott declined it, 
whea; offered, by. George IV., being too 
loyal ajman, ‘or at least too inveterate an 
enlogist. of the kingly. office and all its 
afitributes; : to take the wages of royalty 
without performing the expected duty, and 
yét too. sensitive of the dignity of his calling 
tadisgrace, his muse to the level of back- 
- Stairss rhyming ,about. the fiddle-faddle of 
the -CourtCircular,.. Southey accordingly 
ageepted it, merely for the sake of the salary 
attdched):to. it.....No service was expected 
audike rendered little or none in the regu 

laxeapacity of laureate, though he was con- 
tinually, hymning the laudations of mon- 
archy and,.all belonging to it, in divers 
“Visions .of Judgment,’’? which were con- 
sidered to-exhibit a most purblind obtuse- 
nes§;to .all judgment, as. Byron, Moore, 
Leigh Hunt,.and the wits of all the liberal 
s¢hoolhbwere neyer.tired telling him, in every 
varietyoof sphrase. . Besides the laureate- 
shipj;adouthey, also was in the receipt of 
£200 atyearsfrom the Royal Bounty Fund, 
of which, he. was. placed. by Sir R. Peel, 
after heihad declined being made a baronet 
byzthe minister. "The circumstances in con- 
nection with this overture aud its refusal 
weré only lately made public; and they re- 
donod imost, ereditably to the honour, the 
delieacy,, and. the ‘magnanimity of both 
praities, being a few of many posthumous 
particulars sof the statesman’s little sus- 
pected character that have tended to en- 
hance; his: memory in. the esteem of the 
conntry. eas. 
,0Om Southey’s, death, in 1843, the office 
fedisto.) Wordsworth, at the desire of her 
Majesty, it was understood. The appoint- 
mnt savas extremely objectionabie on the 
scote.of its being a-recognition of merit, so 
fray as:-State;ypay was concerned, for Words- 
worth was;not only in receipt of a gratuity 
ofoi£800i a-year. from the Royal Bounty 
Fang, but.was also an officer of the Excise, 
with:évery lucrative sinecure salary, and 
Was,moreover, long past the time when he 
e@6uldsbe considered the fair exponent of the 
poeticakability. of hislatter age. The only 
thing ches ever produced in his capacity of 
taureat, was the‘‘ Installation Ode,” on the 
eccasion: of. Prince Albert being made 
€hancellor of Cambridge; and in that per- 
formanee. the Bard of Rydal was generally 
eansidered to have fallen infinitely short of: 
the liumblest expectation his admirers had 
fortied. of him. . When Wordsworth died 
eanly last year, it was taken for granted 
thatdzords John, Russell. would set his face 
Fates Fiabe asap ” of its revival. 
Thes thing’ was universally pronounced to 
jeomia Jud ,ygatgesa bs 
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be totally alien to the spirit of the age, a 
burlesque on the attributes of the Crown at. 
a time like this, and derogatory and de-. 
grading to literature. Douglas Jerrold 
suggested—in his usual, pointed, practical,, 
matter-of-fact fashion—that the office and 
its perquisites, should be bestowed on the 
keeper of Shakspeare’s House at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and so made an honour to the 
country, and an_abiding service, to letters 
and their professors for ever... Another, 
suggestion was, that if the office were to be. 
continued, it could not possibly be more, 
worthily bestowed by a Queen than on Mrs. 
Norton, who had already written one. of 
the most beautiful poems in the language,, 
on a subject the dearest of all others .to. 
Victoria’s maternal heart—the future ,of 
the Prince of Wales, under the graceful,and., 
significant title of. the ‘* Child .of ..the 
Islands.” Others, and a very. numerous. 
body, too, claimed it. for Thomas Miller, ; 
an author essentially English in the best; 
sense of the term; sprung from the people; 
glorying in his class; and exalting his origin, 
by perpetuating in print the beauties of that, 
nature whose mysteries he worshipped in 
the sylvan glades of. Sherwood, Forest, in, 
the dawn of life, and has since made hunr, 
dreds of thousands of readers participants, 
in the same ever fresh and never-cloying 
pleasures. Mr. Miller, though uneducated 
in the ordinary sense of, education, : has, 
written a goodly library of works in Various, 
branches, some of them requiring great, res 
search, and an iutimacy with literature, far. 
below the surface, as, for instance, his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons,” and his histo- 
rical novels, ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” “ Royston, 
Gower,” ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey,” and others; 
exhibiting a range of knowledge anda capa-, 
city for dealing with large subjects. stich, as, 
are to be met with scarcely in, any, other. 
author now before the public; while ia.the 
treatment-of country life. he is entirely, 
without an equal, for his .portraiture, of, 
rural existence is the literal. transeript,of 
his own actual experience. ‘As;apoet,, 
everything he has done, which is much less, 
in quantity than. might have been reason- 
ably expected from. his great success, has, 
been characterized by the most. con- 
summate taste and deep. and, spon- 
taneous feeling, as witness. his* “ Sum, 
mer Morning,” a piece of thoroughly 
poetic colouring. that need hardly. fear 
comparison with the ‘‘ Church-yard Elegy.” 
of Gray. Mr. Miller, it is true, is not the 
pet of a clique; and, therefore, it was not 
to be expected that his claims would 
weigh in the balance against one who, was, 
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—shared in, we know, by a large and; 
ful class cf the reading public—that hi 
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not long since been placed at least on a foot- 


ing of equality with many recipients of the 
Royal Bounty Fund, whose very names, in 
many instances, are ali but unknown even to 
those whose business it is to be conversant 
with all such matters. On this subject we 
shall say no more at present than that Mr. 
Miller, in his three-fold capacity of poet, 
novelist, and delineator of rustic life and 
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WERE one to make choice of a pocket-book 
of prudential maxims, of every-day use and 
salutary practicability, for the regulation of 
life, it should neither be the Enchirdion of 
Hipictetus—nor the poetical precepts of 
Theognis—nor the Dissertations of Anto- 
hinus—nor the Golden Sayings of the 
Seyen Sages of Greece—but the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the son of Dayid, King of 
Israel, Familiarized as we are from in- 
fancy with this precious manual, seeing it 
vended at penny-cheapness by itinerant 
hawkers, and carelessly thumbed at old 
women’s schools by the vulgarest of village 
children, we little consider that it contains 
within ‘itself a treasure of wisdom, worthy 
of the name of the great Oriental Prince it 
bears... It is King Solomon’s proudest 
trophy; it would do honour to the greatest 
monarch--the greatest philosopher—that 
fver existed It comprehends, in compen- 
dious space, all the most useful wisdom 
diffused throughout the voluminous disser- 


tiquity—the marrow, I may say, of the 
wisdom of all sages, and of all ages. Iis 
rules for conduct are distinct and intelli- 
gible, without any sophistry; its observa- 
tions,on life, strikingly just, without any 
refinements of speculaiion ; its invita‘ions 
to wisdom attractive, without any aim, arti- 
fice, or superficial embellishment. Even 
the inemory, as subsidiary to the judgment, 
is assisted by the equally-balanced and con- 
trasted clauses into which each verse is, 
like the Hebrew poetry, for the most part 
regularly adjusted. So simple are the pre- 
cepts as to be comprehended even by the 
child ; so. profoundly wise as to command 
the reverence and sanction of the man of 
years and experience. Nor are they ad- 
dressed to one sect of philosophers, or to 


one people; they are of universal applica-| a name imperishable throu 


tations and moralities and maxims of an- | 
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manners, was a protegé of Sir R. Peel’s 
and experienced the hon. baronet’s liberality, 
which was all the more flattering from the 
discrimination and critical fastidiousne 
which invariably preceded his munificence. 
Of the present laureate, andthe circum- 
stances of his appointment, weshall speak 
in our next. LOL BIIgG0 
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day, not an action in our lives, to which 
they cannot be squared and adapted. They 
are accommodated to every country, every 
age and stage of life, every profession and 
class of society, every diversity of ciyiliza- 
tion. The king and the beggar, the simplest 
rustic, the profoundest statesman, may 
draw from them excellent counsel. - And it 
may with confidence be asserted, that any 
man that sallies out into the complicatéd 
business of life, deeply impressed with the 
influence of this little volume, and taking 
its rules for his regulating chart, will ¢on- 
duct himself gracefully in every possible 
situation, and attain that honour, happi- 
ness, and prosperity, which are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 
What a glory is this for the royal sage 
their author! tis personal glory, that’ of 
his wealth and his conquests, have dis- 
appeared; but the fame of the man ‘* zoho 
jilled the world with proverbs’ is fresh in 
| every land. How much higher a glory is 
this than: that of the multitude of vulgar 
kings and oppressors! The memorials of 
Assyrian monarchs, their towers, their 
| walls, gardens, and sepulchres, are extin- 
guished, mouldered down into the very soil 

' that supported them, having left nota trace; 
the monuments of gr puan Green ent f, 
only as immense incumbrances on the earth, 
testifying to future ages their enormous in- 
utility, and recalling (if they ever recal) the 
names of their founders only to be execrated 
as the debasers of the human race to the 
rank of beasts of burden: but the nameof 
Solomon shall be ever uttered with admira- 
tion and blessing, as that of one who not 
only ennobled humanity by his splendid per- 
sonal example, but still continues, by the 
| influence of his heavenly wisdom, to refine 
and elevate and render happy our nature; 
ghout earth and 


tion, and of immediate obvious reference to} her islands, so long as wisdom is “the 


human conduct and affairs. There is not a| principal thing !’”’ 
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Ir is. to. ve hoped that the working men who are anxious to visit London and profit 
-by the display of the various specimens of industrial skill about to be exhibited, 
will be iassisted ineverything in which such help can be rendered, by the co- 
operation of their employers. In saying this we must not be supposed te advocate 
assistance of a pecuniary kind. It will be far more self-respecttul for our artisan 
friends to find their own funds, and accept no eleemosynary aid, Let their excursion 
to London be the reward of their own prudence, forethought, and self-denial, and 
it will be all the more an occasion of honest dignified enjoyment. ‘There are other 
ways, however, in which masters can lend a very efficient and useful co-operation 
to the workmen in their employ. 

We mean by the terms employers and masters not only the men whose capital is 
invested in these concerns, but all who exercise influence and superintendence 
over the operations of the works—overlookers and foremen of all grades, especially 
those of the more educated and intelligent class. 

** These may with much propriety and advantage help in the formation and conduct 
of visiting clubs, seeing to the proper administration of the rules, the regular col+ 
lection and judicious investment of the members’ deposits, &c. &c. 
~ They may be of good service in effecting arrangements when the proper time 
comes, with the railway companies for excursion trains, and in opening correspond- 
ence with the proper parties in London upon the subject of lodgings, so that every 
necéssary arrangement may be made beforehand, and no confusion, or loss of time 
and money, be experienced when the visitors arrive. . 
«(Phey may facilitate the convenient absence of the men from their several departe 
ments of labour by a thoughtful and timely distribution of the work necessary to 
be done. In large establishments where many hands are employed, and where the 
different branches of labour are nicely adjusted to, and dependent upon, each other, 
this wili be found of vast importance, A general suspension of work im an ex- 
tensive manufacturing concern can only be arranged, so as to avoid disastrous re+ 
sults, by those who understand the necessities of the orders on hand, and have the 
authority to direct and control their execution, In the same way, a partial stop- 
page—the suspension of any one department—without concert and arrangement by 
the heads of the establishment, would cause a general confusion and dislocation. Of 
course the workmen will not in any case be allowed to absent themselves for their 
“Exhibition-visit but at the times and for the periods fixed by their employers; but 
ery much of the comfort and enjoyment, and, indeed, advantage of the trip, will 
depend upon the judgment and kindness displayed by employers in the time they 
se eh “aha the general arrangements they make on this subject. 
.. Lastly, they may do much service by personally accompanying their workmen to 
London, __If possible, let them close their factories altogether for a weck, and’ the 
whole party—head and hands—unite in exploring the varied wonders of ‘the 
World’s Show. Such an arrangement would be exceedingly appropriate. It 
Awould bea sign of the clese connection really existing between capital and labour— 
©fthe mutual dependance of the monied and the toiling classes. It would exhibit 
‘éach in the exercise of a just appreciation and respect toward the other, It would 
infallibly promote the growth of generons and confiding feelings between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and aid in paving the way toward that reconciliation of 
classes Which the moral reformer would hail as the most promising of our social 
changes. It would do much to establish a basis of intercourse by which differences 
might. be adjusted and irritations soothed, without an appeal to combinations and 
strikes. on the one hand, or arbitrary exactions on the other, And in its more 
immediate and positive results, the simultaneous study of the various speciniens 
of machinery, of process and of product, by the different classes engaged in corre- 
sponding branches of manufacture—those who think and design, and those who 
execute such designs—would naturally promote such an intelligent and harmoniou 
combination in carrying out improvements and adopting ideas which the Exhibi_ 
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tion might suggest, as could not otherwise be secured. Hints and explanations 
“would be’ mutually exchanged—theoretical knowledge and practical would.each 
‘in turn come to the aid of another. All the members of each large establishment 
would ‘sit in friendly counsel together in all matters of interest to-their s¢veral 

industrial commonwealths. EHNoite 623 1d Tas sO 
vol @throw out these hints to employers, overseers, and foremen,: that“théy may 
)$¢e,in how many ways they may beneficially co-operate with the operatives’ in 
i:thein several departments; we submit them to our working friends, ‘that they may 
S 
e 


+h 


{ibe prepared:to meet any advances that may be made towards Union with frankne: 
‘and cordiality.. We trust that this interesting and eventful year: Wau Witaeae te 
‘burialvin the tomb of antiquated prejudices—of many of the jealousies, and 
‘animosities which have hitherto separated between class and class, .. .. §4ss902 


OO 


af THE INTERNAL» ARRANGEMENTS.— It ap- beauty of the great and novel design awhich all 
“pears to: be. the present intention of the Com- should be interested in perfecting. fap ulase 

Missioners to group the productions of foreign CDSS ASE ots 

‘countries geographically in relation to each| Nsw OmNisus Rene enieeee the 
jother,on the eastern side of the transept. How | Subjects which have lately attracted: atten- 
|far,this will be agreeable has yet to be seen. | tion in connection with the Exhibition, the 
khe north-west end has been sketched out as | propriety of establishing new lines.of routes 
.the, position. to be allotted. to. machinery in | for omnibuses is,one. A) deputation of 
notion—the north side being, as far as possible, omnibus proprietors have waited upon the 
devoted to machinery generally ; whilst the | Executive Committee, for the purpose of 
gouth is to be allotted to raw materials and | receiving any suggestion or plan whiclythey 
oproduce.;; It-is’ expected that the light will be | might consider advisable: to’ offer. ao The 
equally good in. all parts of the building, though | members of the deputation,,upondeaving, 
_the glass.will be shielded by canvas on all sides | expressed their determination immediately 
,exceptithe north. To prevent any interception | to convene a meeting of the whole: of the 
_of light, or great awkwardness of outline, it is | Omnibus proprietors of the Metropolis for 
intended that all.things to be hung upon the the purpose of discussing the subject, and 
"Walls;shall, as far as possible, be limited to a | Suggesting some additional routes, which 


Lheight, of twenty feet.. Such are a few of the | Will have the effect of affording to the nu- 


“notions, so far-as they have gone, but nothing | merous visitors, who may be shortly /ex- 
can yet be regarded as finally settled. Make | pected, a more complete and diréct meais 
what, regulations. they may, some variations | Of communication between the Exhibition 
“will, doubtless be permitted; and it becomes a | 4n@ the different parts of the Metropolis: 
question. of, considerable doubt whether, after ; : BLOLISY ods 
they have completed the building, and allotted|__ CORNISH GRANITE FOR THE GREAT 
the space within it, the Executive Committee | EXHIBITION.—A__ very» large: block »: of 
should attempt.to interfere any further, save | granite, being more, than 20. feet long, iof 
and.except so far. as to prevent one exhibitor | the finest quality and colour, has dately-beeh 
from. acting injuriously towards another, or to- | T@ised by the eesewrlng: Granite! Com- 
“wards; the general. interest of the Exhibition | Pany, at their quarries on the Cheesewring- 
itself. The Commissioners propose to find deal hill, which is intended to be penic $298Re 
yeounters where,such rude structures may be Great Exhibition of 1861. The «mass 16f 
required. Such assistance is not likely to be |8tone of which it formed a portion: itvithe 
accepted by the majority of those who have | GUarry contained by measurement the:ex- 
goods for display... Each man best understands traordinary quantity of above 4,000 cubic 
ithe art of placing his own products in their | feet, or about 300. tons, -without:¢rack or 
smost advantageous light. Indeed shop and| flaw. From the increasing reputation:this 
Warehouse decoration has grown almost into | §tone has acquired, it may be expected that 
.gue\of the fine arts. When the Commissioners granite which will bear :comparisen: with 
<Sive.a deal counter they will probably dictate the best granites from other :parts of: the 
‘its ,height, its. width and other. peculiarities. kingdom will be added to the: resources of 
On all these niceties the taste of the exhibitor Hast Cornwall, x Seon tied3 
should be left free. Each should be at liberty |, M. Soyer, the celebrated gastronomist, 
ito pay-for his own-hobby and to ride it as he | has announced atins is making prepara 
sbestpleases--each to be able to display his | 40ns to entertain ‘. ousands daily at: his 
“skill, his’ taste, and his idea of the properties of |‘ Symposium of all Nations,’?.0: dices to 
colour and arrangement due to the peculiar 
-ebjects he exhibits; remembering always that 
ono individual: mistakes be allowed to may the 
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It is stated that active arrangements are 
being made for the transport. of -40,0U9 
| Visitors from, Vienna. . 7° | oysa @ voV 
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*O ANOTHER Prize.—The “ Bankers’ Maga- 
Owine” states that Mr. J. W. Gilbart offers 
iia prize of £100° for the best essay in reply 
iste the following question :—‘‘ In what way 

can any of the articles collected at the 

, Industrial Exhibition of 1851 be rendered 

o PSspecially, serviceable to the interests of 

‘practicable banking?’’’—-‘‘ These articles,”’ 

“it is explained, ‘‘ may be architectural 

“models that may suggest improy ements in 

‘the “bank-house or office—inventions by 
Which light, heat, and ventilation may be 

secured, so as to promote the health aad 

comfort of the bank clerks ; ; discoveries in 

ithe fine arts, by which the interior of a 

bank may be’ decorated, or the bank furni- 

ture rendered more commodious ; improve- 
ments in writing-paper, pens, ink, account- 

-books; scales; letter-copying machines, or 
‘other instruments used in carrying on the 

“business; improvements in printing and 

‘engraving, by which banks may get their 

onotes, receipts, letters of credit, and other 

‘documents, of a better kind and at a less 

vexpense, or so “as to prevent forgery—new 

sinventions’ in’ the construction of locks, 

-cashsboxes, and safes, which shall render 
“property more secure against fire or thieves 
sando generally all articles of every kind 
vwhich can’ beso applied as to improve, 

icheapen, or facilitate any of the practical 

‘operations of banking.” 


{ist 


Musica INSTRUMENTS.~- We under- 
Paes ‘that’ musical instruments will oc- 
ccupy 3;400° feet at the Exhibition. There 
willobe* various specimens of organs-from 
the various London buiiders; among the 
‘rest, it is understood there will be one 
igigantic church organ, containing upwards 
tof eighty stops, with an independent pedal 
organ upon‘the largest scale. ‘The cost of 
-this) instrument will be several thousand 
pounds.’ There will also be an interesting 
dnstrament, designed by Col. P. Thompson, 
1M Pian enharmonic organ—the object of 
which is; by minute subdivision of the scale, 
toattain ‘a‘perfect intonation. Thei inge- 
nious colonel will also exhibit an enhar- 
moniceguitar, the design of which is some- 
what similar:: No class of musical instru- 
ments ‘will; we believe, be unrepresented. 
As» might be expected, pianofortes will be 
most numerous. In this department the 
most eminent manufacturers are exerting 
their utmost powers to exemplify the supe- 
riority of native instruments. There will 
be several improvements exhibited, both as 
regards tone and mechanism. The number 
of exhibitors, it'is anticipated, will amount 

ty spend seventy. 
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| whose arrival wenoticed inour last, brought, 
| we understand, a number of boxes contain- 
ing precious articles for the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Among them, we are told, is 
a pearl robe, valued at about £7,090 ; anda 
gold mounted saddle, set with précious 
stones, the property of ‘the late Runjeet 
Singh, valued at about £6,000. Wedoubt not 
but tha these articles, when exhibited; will 
be viewed with surprise and wonder by our 
friends at home, who have neyer seen past 
in a regal native style, but we question 
whether the trophies would ever fetch the 
Indian value which is set upon them, and 
which they are well worth.” While writing 
on this subject we have also heard that tis 
Highness Ali Moorad has contributed mést 
magnificently towards the Exhibition ini’ e€ni- 
broidered workmanship of quilts, enamelled 
swords, &c. It is to be regretted that’ all 
the various articles contributed via “the 
Indus were not exhibited to the residents ‘6f 
Kurrachee prior to their final obi) 82s frtbfn 
the seaport of Scinde.”’ 


O4 


ARTIFICIAL FLowers,—Mr.' Re Hoftie 
has proposed to trail flowers round’ the 
Exhibition building, and a mécting hids 
been held to hear a_ proposition’ from 
Mr. Henry Birt, to contribute by co-‘opera- 
tion, without exception possibly the dst 
novel, elegant, attractive, and beautifal 6b- 
jects in the Exhibition—namely, a spleiidid 
May-day internationai industrial jubilee 'gat- 
land. ‘Che garland is made, and’ it‘is ‘aii- 
ticipated that one beneficial result’ will te 
un immediate, extensive, and constant de- 
mand for copies of the goods and thie 
exhibited. 


FOREIGN POLICE. asArtanewientd IA¥o 
been made, we learn, with the police dutho- 
rities of France, and even otiier ‘countries, 
to concentrate a few foreign’ police itt” ithis 
country to watch the movemeiits ‘of '%thy 
fereign pickpockets who may be tempted 
hither in the spring. cad ha 


The principal entrance to the pi tiig 
will be at the south end of the transept, and 
will consist of a lobby 72 feet in width by 48 
feetin depth, which will be reached by thrée 
steps formed of oak and of the width'of’the 
transept. From the lobby the entrance into 
the building will be through sever al pairs: ot 
folding doors eight feet in. width. 


ra é. 


Mr. Cooke has, for one evening, devored 
the receipts of the Royal Circus, Bristol;to 
the funds of the Exhibition’ of: Industiy, 
and has, we hear, handed over to°the 

| hémaneiad ‘officer the sum of £50. ‘The per- 


iNbraA—Phe Kurrachee Advertiser of| formance was under the patronage of the 


Nov. 9 says: “The river steamer Satellite, 


mayor and corporation, 
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THE WORKING 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~~ ---—— 


MAN’S FRIEND, 


we ae 


— 


We are continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 


Exhibition. 


It is utterly: impossible for us to answer them by letter ; but we shall be 


happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents trough the pages of 


The WoRKING MAN’s FRIEND. 


JAMES F.=-We are very decidedly of opinion 
that on most of the points you refer to an altera- 
tion must be effected; but there are circum- 
stances which render the present moment not the 
most propitious for urging it. 

P. M. M’Gitvray.— The Mechanics’ Home 
will provide a news-room, supplied with papers 
and magazines. 

A Mason.—The sum which has been taken at 
the gates has been devoted to the formation ofa 
sick and accident fund, and.must now amount to 
some hundreds. Weare glad to say that though, 
onan ayerage, 2,000 workinen have been employed 
for some time past, only two serious accidents 
have occurred. 


A. MEMBER OF A CLUB.—Perhaps the cheapest 
method of provisioning will be by a common table, 
in the nature of a table d'héte, at fixed hours, 
and at fixed prices, which, together with the kind 
of quality of the provisions, s ‘should be expressly 
stipulated for in the agreements which may be 
made with lodginghouse-keepers, or with a neigh- 
bouring cook-shop or coffee-house. If possible, 
the meals should be in the house where they 
sleep.) All these points shall receive attention in 
due course, 


G. R. H. (Manchester),—It has been an- 
nounced again and again, and the Executive Com- 
mittee have called particular attention to the 
fact, that the arrangements that have been made 
with the railway companies will only be available 
for members of clubs. What terms may be come 
to by other excursionists, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say. We can only answer your in- 
quiry’ as to the present intention of the contract 
that has»been made. 

A PROMOTER OF 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster and St. Paul’s 
have resisted ihe assaults of the press for so long 
a period that we almost fear they are incorrigible, 
and know not what pressure of public opinion 
would induce them to yield. We purpose trying 
what we van do with them. Perhaps, as you 
suggest, they may be prevailed on to relinquish 
their pence during the exceptional circumstances 
of the Industrial. year; but we fear it will be 
otherwise, and that they will look upon the 
prospect of a *“‘rush’’ of visitors much in the 
same light as other showmen do. A gentleman, 
despairing of influencing their better feelings, and 


anxious to prevent the unfavourable impression | 


which the demand for twopence at the door of 
our national buildings must leave on the minds 
of foreigners, suggests, ‘fas a last resource, and 
to save ourselves as Englishmen from an ever- 
lasting and a national disgrace, that a public sub- 
scription be at once entered into, and a com- 
mittee formed, to treat with the Dean and Chapter 
for the purchase of the right of entry gratis during 
the year 1851, and also to defray the expense of 
émploying a certain number of guides to point 
out the internal beauties of our cathedrals to all 
admiring strangers.” 

Sovu’-wEstER. — The tempest-prognosticator, 
invented by Dr. Merryweather, of Whitby, and 
about to be exhibited by him, is described in the 
application for space as ‘‘a circular pyramidal 


| you name. 


FRkE EXHIBITIONS.—The ' 


apparatus of three feet in diameter Pee three foot 
six inches in height, composed of Feench-pelishied 
mahogany, glags, silver, brass, &¢., to Ulastrate 
discovery of the means of anticipati storm 2 
The inventor adds :—** My belief is,” that it' willbe 
‘the perpetual means of saving thousands: of lives, 
az well as protecting an immense amount, of, pre- 
Paes, + 


L. (Bradford).—The engraving of the ery s- 
we se which was presented to our readers 
with No. 49, did not, certainly, answer the, ex- 
pectations of "the proprietor of this journal. © ‘Mr. 
Cassell gave directions which lie’ anticipated 
would secure a really superior work ofvart);:aud 


/ it was a source of much regret to him, that,,by 


the selection of paper unsuited both-in. size and 
quality, and the use of the: machine instead of 
the hand-press for working off the veined 
from the plate, his intentions were frustrated. 

is hoped this explanation will be satisfactory 4 
our correspondent, and to any of our other readers 
who may have felt disappointed.on Mecatsine/ the 
engraving. 

A WoRKING MAN.— Yes; all ‘is ae ple- 
mentary Numbers. will be published i in. a volume. 
Being entirely the composition of working men— 
men who toil, in manual, laborious employments, 
it affords a high testimony to their mental and 
and moral progress. Nearly six hundred essays, 
on various subjects, have been received, and) more 
than one hundred and thirty have: ipnesdy se 
peared, 


A. J. (Kingston).—No persons | have. been” au- 
thorised by the Commissioners to act in the way 
There can be no doubt that many 
attempts at fraud will be made by persons who 
think the Exhibition a fine opportunity for get- 
ting money out of the unwary, no matter bysvhat 
means. The papers just now contain: the trialof 
ayoung man at the Central Criminal Court, for 
falsely representing himself to be an agent for 
apportioning space, and under that pretence ob- 
taining 10s, froma poor woman wha wanted a 
space of thr eg feet to exhibit a pair of stays, “The 
only safe course of proceeding is to apply t to. the 
Executive Committee, Hyde-park, or. to. ‘the 
secretary of your local committee, 


A.S. CauL.—Phe fee of one shilling to be dia 
upon registration in respect of ornamental’ ‘de- 
signs, and of ten, shillings for articies-of utility, 
will be returned to the proprietor of the designs, 
upon the production of a certificate to the effect 
that the articles registered have been deposited 
in the building of the Exhivitisn. The pro- 
visional registration thus effected will continue 
in foree for twelve months, and may be extended 
for a further period of six months by order-of the 
Board of Trade. The rights of the proprietor 
are protected by the same penalties and recover- 
able in the same mode as under the existing Re- 
gistration of Designs Act. 


A READER.—We are assured that it is the in- 
tention of the Government, immediately ‘upon’ ‘the 
opening of Parliament, to. bring-in.a bill for the 
purpose of granting protection to: that) class’ of 
exhibitors whose inventions are. not protected: by 
the Designs avy of last session, 


» 
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WORKING MAN’S GARDEN, 


I ponot know that the garden-work of any | face of good rich earth ; cover with the same 


other month is more important than that 
‘which belongs to January, and whenever it 
ig either neglected or done carelessly, the 
effects are sensibly felt all through the suc- 
seeding. spring and summer. We there- 
fore strongly recommend it to the attention 
of our friends, if they wish to enjoy the 
blessings of fruitful and pleasant gardens. 


DIGGING. 


ee In dry weather continue to dig all unoc- | 


‘cupied: beds and borders, laying them in 
‘trenches that they may be mellowed and 
sweetened by the frost, and rendered fri- 
able and fertile by having the soil and sub- 
Soil mixed. 


‘EARTHING UP CELERY, ENDIVE, PEAS). 


eritias<s AND. BEANS. 

When the digging is finished—well and 
carefully finished—let us proceed to attend 
“to'the vegetables that require to be earthed 
‘up, and to be protected from frost. Ifthe 
weather is dry and open, earth celery ; and 
‘if there is hard frost, the ridges ought to be 
spanned: by hoops and covered with litter. 
if: you have buried endive in order to pre- 
“serve it through the winter, you must now 
cover the ground carefully with long litter 
“or tanner’s bark, as the plants cannot be 
too much guarded against the influence of 
the weather. Peas and beans should like- 
wise have the earth drawn up about their 
‘stems to protect them as much as possible 
‘from frost, and in doing this avoid covering 
‘the tops ef the plants. 


~..\... ORESSES—-MUSTARD—RADISH. 


o- Al small sallad herbs may now be sown 
“ona warm, sunny border, which should be 
arched with hoops covered with mats. 
. This is a sufficient protection in any mode- 
_rate season, and when the frosts are severe 
itvis.only necessary to cover the mats with 
straw. Plants grown under glass come 
“more quickly forward than those thus 
ee but do not afterwards thrive as 
well. _ 
CRESS. is sown in very shallow drills, and 
covered slightly with fine earth. 
‘o) MustarD seeds should be sown in fine 
‘vegetable mould, in shallow drills, and then 
“covered with a light thin layer of the same 
sort of mould, which had been passed 
through a riddle. 
_.; RApisues, Sow the ‘‘short-topped” as 
itis most hardy, and let the seeds be shaken 
‘tolerably thick over a well-raken even sur- 


Fa a ht i a le i ic em ce A ELAS, 


to the depth of half an inch. 


PARSLEY AND CHERVIL. 


If the weather continues dry, sow parsley 
and chervilin drills. They need no coyer- 
ing, as their seeds will not send up shoots 
until there will be little or no danger of 
their being injured by the cold. 

CHERVIL should be sown every month. 
A very small portion being sufficient each 
time. 

PARSLEY is frequently sown in this 
month as an edging to newly-made walks; 
and a very pretty one it is. It is also 
sometimes sown all round the roots of 
trees, as it will grow and thrive where few 
other yegetables would live. 


BEANS. 


The first crop_of Windsor, and early long- 
pod beans should now be sown to succeed 
the mazagan. Let the soil bea stiff, heavy 
loam, let the seed be a year old, and put 
down the same quantity of it as recom- 
mended for the mazagan ina late number 
of * The Working Man’s Friend.”’ 


MANURE. 


When all this is done in our garden, let 
us come to the manure and compost 
heaps. Turn them over, and shake them 
well up with a strong fork, but do not mix 
them together. ~ With that which we term 
‘*manure,” and which is composed chiefly 
of straw litter, and of litter from the cow- 
house, hen-house, and pig-sty, we should 
mix bog-mould,* soil, or ashes. These sub- 
stances check the excessive heat which 
usually sets in with decomposition in heaps 
composed of such materials, and absorb-the 
moisture which would otherwise evaporate 
and leave the heaps materially reduced in 
both quality and quantity, If dung is too 
much decomposed when. spread on. the 
ground it only impoverishes the soil; and if 
itis too fresh it benefits the ground the 
second year but not the first. Never mix 
lime with the manure, it gives it an ad- 
ditional stimulus which causes it to exhaust 
all its active properties at once ; but you 
may mix lime with bog-mould and with 
the 

COMPOST HEAPS. rae 

Compost heaps are formed of all the 
decaying vegetables, the leaves of the trees, 
and the weeds, the sweepings of grass- 
walks and any clay or earth thrown aside 


* Or the bottoms of ponds, or ditches, &c. 


a 
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after sifting. With this, mix mould from 
a black bog, and a proportion of lime-or 
salt. The Seater is, however, greatly to be 
si;ptreferred, because it not only contains 
»,.within itself enriching properties, but it 
4, promotes more effectually. than, lime the 
' putrefaction of the substances which we 
_ wish to convert into a fertilizing mould, and 
‘by’ destroying with the weeds their most 
“minute seeds, it saves the gardener much 
labour inthe spring, for it is admitted by 
all that the adage does not exaggerate 
to Which says, 

“That one year’s seeds give seven years’ weeds.” 


ee 


THE DROWNED CHILD. 


NHOM Ii 


A FAMIL¥—the father, mother, and three 


Aes 


oday, dressed.in their best, and flushed in the 
enjoyments .of health... They were’ sitting 
in the stern of the boat, and near the rail- 
ing; the youngest children playing near 
, the. parents, frolicsome as kittens. It was 
‘a picture pleasing to look on, and it made 
one’s heart glad and grateful to see a group 
_ s0 joyful“in each other, and evidently as 
“blest among themselves, as if they had been 
'* borin wealth: 
“! “* [twas a very pleasant day, anda pleasant 
hour of the day. A few moments more 
-iavduldbring them home, andthe children, 
tired of the day’s play, would be asleep. 
_epsuddenly. the. youngest, frolicking on the 
floor, rolled under the railing, and in an in- 
_,, Stant, was overboard. Many were looking 
on, but it was so sudden and unexpected 
that no one could arrest it. A shout was 
> "raised for the boat to be stopped, but before 
that could be done, the father leaped over 
into the deep and struck out manfully in 
search of his drowning child. The mother 
had shrieked with agony as her child had 
‘Sgone; and ‘tiow ‘that her husband was also 
‘) overboard; ‘her anguish was terrible to 
behold. A lady strove to console her, 
o! gatheted the other children about her, and 
bade her to trust in God, and hope for the 
-oibest...,-The father proved. to be a noble 
swimmer, but the water was so agitated by 
_the .motion, of the boat that he could see 
~ nothing of his child, and for some minutes 
he beat about. to no purpose. Small boats 
~ put out fromthe shore, and one of them 
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When all the heaps have been thus 
managed, we would ask our friends to look 
to their hedges’»and repair them carefully 
and neatly whereyer they may Ese My it. 
No garden can look pleasant to ‘the “eye 
thatis surrounded by a slovenly héd e Ho 
is it safe from trespassers. After his s 
done we may rub out and clean seh pre- 
pare shreds and nails for those! trées'which 
we intend to prune next motith, wand vePall 
the garden-tools ready for tse; “that when 
the spring work comménées' We’ may fot-be 

kept from attending to it/°'°" nore 

8. ,Yaadaro ns 

JESYVISR 
HO STAAGGA. 
xs oft noewied 
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POO COME A 

HOVE ‘MOMAKA 
picked him up when “heowassnearly:cex- 
hausted, and he was brought to thesteamer 
and lifted on board,',; Here: wassackresh 
scene of. distress, when , per fatten and 
mother met. again. He had.return gm 
the watery grave himself, but their child, 
their pet lamb, was lost.’ Ashe was"raised 
on the deck, the mother’¢ried/“ The elitd, 
the child: where is it? ?° "He looked//at 
her, and with a thoughtfulness aid Veaty 
not to be expected in stitch a? m6ment}@n- 
swered gently—‘‘ Mary, God has it:”'8Phe 
boat still lingered, and:the passengersAvere 
straining their eyes «into the distance} hop- 
ing that one of the. boats might.reseue the 
child. It had now been half an hour.in.the 
water. Presently, ashout went up,.and the 
word was passed along that the child was 
found. It was picked “up by’ ‘oné ‘of the 
many in search, and a solitary oarsiian 
rowed on with his precious chargei!*“As he 
came alongside, the hardy; old; tar; vith a 
tenderness of feeling that, gaye, (hima, an 
honor, covered the face! of the, child.|¢He 


could not bear toshock.the parents with the — 


Sy, it 


sudden sight of their dead child, 
rd, e 


was dead. It was taken on board, ang 
gentle lady who had sought to conifort the 
mother in her anguish took the little’ohe 
and opened its dress and laid her hand’ jon 
his heart—but it was still. Alt he meahs 
that could be applied were of no-avail’to 

restore the spirit that had fled, 9 '" 
What a change was here!’ “The boat 
reached the wharf, and the family, a mourn- 
ing, wretched family, went offhomey “The 
papers, the next morning, mentioned under 
the aie of pia th that; a.rchilds was 
drowned from one.of the ferry-boats yester- 
day; but how little of eas ae 
ow, much 


disaster is told in such a line! H uc 
sorrow there is in this world that we. aw 
nothing of! oe ee 
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EXPOSITOR. 


il UloIsD made, eiahibaeticntive a. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active. 


i pone aR s. the scum which swims 
thor the molten glass in the furnace; the 
aa which: Bene upon the walls of vaults ; ‘ 
soda. . 


Hound ‘CHOR, 8, an iron. instrument, which, 

;{being attached to the cable, and fixed in the 

agzound, keeps a ship from driving. The 

e@nchor,is used i art as an emblem of hope, 
firmness, patience, and faith. 


AN/CILLARY, s. an handmaid, or female 
servant. 


ANDAN’TE, ad, (in music) is the medium 
between the extremes of slow and quiok 
time; gentle, distinct, soothing. 

ANEMOL/OGY, s. the doctrine of winds. 


ANEMOM’/ETER, S. an instrument for mea- 
aang the:force and velocity of wind. 


‘ ANEM’OSCOPE, s) a machine to foretel the 
d iatianges of the wind. 2 


°° AN’BURISM, s. a disease of, or wound in, 
“en artery, by which it becomes swelled. 


hee "AN! GLE, s. (in mathematics) the space 
_pbetween two. lines which meet at a point. 
} (When. they meet perpendicularly it is a right 
»anglej.and.is.90 degrees; when less it is an 
racute, angle; and when larger an obtuse 
5 disk beh y } 
19 “AN'GLICISM, 3 s. a mode of speech peculiar 
“to the English language. 


- ANGLO-SAX’ON, a. relating to the English 
Baio 


nee “ANGULAR, a. haying corners or angles. 
:, AN’HYDRITE, s. sulphate of lime; gyp- 

“sum, 

of aXN/IMAI; 8, a body endued with life. 


* CINNIMAL/CULE, 8s. an’ exceedingly small 
‘animal ; soi etizies s0 small as to be invi- 
> sible’ to the naked eye, 


* -‘Ny’imus; s, the spirit of anything; or 
the principle of life. 


_,, ANNEALING, s, the art of tempering 
F glass ; the rendering hard metals capable 
.of.enduring the hammer. Glass when sud- 
-denly cooled after melting, andsome metals 
after long hammering, become extremely 
brittle. This property is removed by plac- 
ing the glass in a cool oven, and by heating 
the metals again after the hammering, 


| LANNIVER/SARY, s. the annual return of 
;#ome remarkable day. 
'~ ANNOTA’TION, 8. an explanation, a note, 
9 ANNU’ITANT, s. One who has a yearly al- 
sbiwathoe for life. 
iy An’NULAR, a. in the form of, or resem- 
“bling, a ring. 


AN’NULET, 5, a little ring; a fillet ; atiark 
in heraldry ; in architecture, a small’: square 
member in the Doric capital, under ‘the 
quarter round. 


AN’/ODYNE, s. (in medicine ) that, which 
has a soothing, mitigating power, or wach 
procures sleep. 

ANOP’SY, s. want of sight. 


ANTAL/GIC, a. endued with the eaboii : of 
mitigating pain. 

ANTARC’TIC, a. relating to the southern 
poles. 

An’TE, (Latin) a particle 
before. 

ANTECE/DENT, S$. a word or argument 
which goes before ; in grammar the noun 
to which the relative is subjoined/‘"% 4 

AN’TEDATE, v. @, to date before the tithe. 

ANTEN’N#®, s. the horns or feelers. of in- 
sects, 

ANTEPENUL’TIMATE, .s.. the last syllable 
but two in any word. 

AN/THEM, s. a holy song, ordivine hymn. 

An’/THER, 8, (in botany) the point or ‘top 
of the stamen, containing the pollen. or’ fine 
powder. 

ANTHOL/oGy, 8. a collection of ScWers. 
The name is sometimes given, figuratively ; 
to a collection of poems. 

ANTHOPH’YLITE, $. a shining mineral, 

AN’/THRACITE, $s. a bright, shining yond 
of coal, which kindles without flame, or 
smoke, and burns with a great-heat.,) It is 
of value in smelting iron. od 

ANTHROPOL/0GY, s. the doctrine of van- 
atomy. » bars 

ANTHROPOMOR’PHOUS, @: having resem- 
blance to man. 10 

ANTHROPOPH’AGI, S$. pl. ‘Bnatiiany! inan- 
eaters, 

An’tI, (Greek) a _ particle signifying 
against, or contrary to. 

ANTIA‘CID, s. anvalkali; a. alkaline. at 


AN’TIC, s. a bufioon, or jester. 


ANTICLI/MAX, $. (in oratory or, writing) 
a sentence in swhich there. is a descent or 
fall, from the great to the little. { 

An‘ctpore, Ss. aremedy; a medicine! to 
expel poison. 

ANTIM’ETER, $. an optical instrument for 
measuring angles with precision. mee 

AN’TIMONY, 5S. a white. brittle metal; in- 
capable of being rolled into sheets or draw n 
into wire; itis used in medicine in different 


signifying 
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forms; combined with lead it forms type 
metals, and with lead and tin, music plate 
metal, pewter, &c.; it enters also into the 
composition of some of the pigments used 
in painting. Glass is coloured yellow by 
antimony. 


ANTIPHLOGIS’TIC, @. (in medicine) good 
hagainst inflammation. 


. »,AN’TIPHON, ANTIPH/ONY, 8.2 hymn; the 
chant, . 

.. ANTIPH’RASIS, s. the use of words in a 
_ Sense opposite to their proper meaning. 


_ ,ANTIP/ODES, s. pl, a term from the Greek, 
signifying, literally, those who stand feet 
to feet, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
two opposite points of the globe. 


ANTIQUA/RIAN, AN/TIQUARY, S, one who 
studies antiquity; a collector of ancient 
things. 

SE NANTIQ/UB, a. (in art) a term by which is 
,understood pre-eminently those peculiari- 
_ties of genius, invention, and art which are 
‘preserved in the remains of cultivated 
‘nations of antiquity. 

ANTISCORBU’TIC, @ good against the 
,seurvy. 

_ ANTISEPTIC, Ss, a medicine, or substance, 
“to. prevent putrefaction—as salt, nitre, 
“sugar, vinegar, charcoal, and alcohol. 
~’ SANTIS/TROPHE, $s. the second stanza of 

an ode. 

»~ ANTITH’ESIS, 8. (in rhetoric) a figure by 
‘which a contrast is drawn between two 
_ things, so as to exhibit the opposite quali- 
~ ties of each. 

>“ AN?ITYPE, s. the original, which is 
‘represented by the type. 

Aonr’TA, 8. the artery which arises imme- 
diately out of the left ventricle of the 
* heart. 

“! “KPERIENT, $. a mildly-opening medi- 

edindj iv Dot: 

to eAYPEX, Ss. the tip or angular point of a 
thing. In art, a cap with a sharp point at 
the top, resembling a straight-horn, worn 

by the priests of heathen Rome. . 


‘APHE/LION, s. that point of a planet’s 
‘orbit which is the most distant from the 
sun. f 


_ A/PHIS, 8,.a small fly; the plant louse. 
.. APHLOGIS’TIC, a. burning without flame. 
-APH’ORISM, s. @ maxim, precept, or gene- 
ral rule. 
““APH’THONG, 8s. letters which have no 
sound, 
\ A/PIARY, &. a place were bees are kept. 


APOCALYP’TIC, @ concerning revelation, 
ar the book of the ‘‘ Revelations ’? in the 
New Testament. 
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Apoc/HRYPHA, s, certain books some- 
times added to the sacred writings, but 
which are of doubtful authority. 


Ap’0GER, s. that point in the heavens in 
which any planet is at its greatest distance 
from the earth. 


Ap/OGRAPH, 8. a copy or transcript of 
some book or writing. es 
APp/oLOGUE, s. a fable, of story, So ‘con- 
trived as to teach some moral truth. ~ ~ 
APOMECOM’ETRY, 8. the art of measuring 
distant objects. Wal iOv 
Ap’oPLEXY, s. a disorder of the ‘brain, 
which suddenly destroys sensation. ...,. 
A Posrerio’RI (Latin), signifying lite- 
rally, from athing after; in logic it means 
reasoning from the effect to the cause. 
APOS’TROPHE, 8s. (in rheforic) a sudden 
change by which a speaker turns his dis- 
course from the subject to some person or 
thing; as, “ O Death where is thy sting = 
In grammar itis a mark thus (’); signify- 
ing the contraction of a word, as can’t, 
don’t; also where the final s is separated 
from the word, as ‘‘ England’s Queen.” 
_ ApoTH’ECARY, 8, a person whose business 
is to prepare medicines for sale. ; ) 


AP’/OTHEGM, Ss. a short, sententious} in- 
structive maxim, or saying, worthy of, ob- 
servation; as, ‘“‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all 
thy getting get understanding.” sa 

APOTH’EOSIS, Ss a ceremony by which 
emperors, heroes, and saints (so called), 
and other eminent men, were consecrated, 
or raised to the rank of gods after their 
death. pa tae 

Ap’0ZEM, s. a decoction or infusidn -of 
herbs. i} 

AP’PANAGE, Ss. land set apart for the sup- 
port of younger children. at 

APPA’RENT, @. (in astronomy) 4 term 
used to describe am observed phenomenon, 
as it appears under perhaps unfavourable 
circumstances, in opposition to the read or 
true phenomenon, when freed from those 
circumstances. PAG 

APPARA’TUS, s. tools; furniture ; equip- 
age. Pra] 

APPARI’TION, s. anappearance; aspectre; 
a ghost, or spirit. An impression made 
upon, or an appearance presented to, the 
mind, when it is in a disordered state, or 
after it has been powerfully and intensely 
engaged on some given subject; or when, in 
certain places, or at certain periods, the 
mind is under the influence of fear, 69 ’°% 

APPE‘AL, 8. an application for justiceyor 
compassion. In daw, the remoyal of.a cause 
from an inferior to a superior court. . 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT OURSELVES, 


“Tux titles of many publications are perfect misnomers. The name is a trap, and 
thousands are caught in the snare. People may say, ‘‘ What is there in a naine ? 
Tt is only a few letters made on paper with pen and ink, or printer’s type } ‘and 
when uttered, is nothing more than a mere vibration of air.’’ ‘This may be all 
very true, and if men and women were only animals, we might remain unconcerned : 
but unfortunately, or rather fortunately, people have not merely eyes and ears, but 
souls ; and a word, whether written or spoken, can sink deep into the heart. Poor 
King Lear spoke feelingly, when he said of his daughter, she | 
* Looked black upon me; struck me with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart.” 
Nothing so touching, so biting, so moving, so thrilling, so inspiring, or so prolific 
of thoughts, feelings, words and actions, as a word. Hence the old saying: ‘* Give 
a'dog a bad name, and hang him.” Heretics and knaves are generally so fair 
spoken, that if it were possible they would deccive the very elect... How often 
“with feigned words have mankind been made merchandise of !’’ 
.. We want our readers to weigh these sentiments, because we commenced our 
publication with a title of no common pretensions. We called our periodical, 
“Tun Workinc Man’s Frienp aAnp Famity Insrrucror,”’ and now we appeal to 
our supporters, and beseech them to look back on all the numbers which have 
‘appeared, and say whether or not we have sustained the title. We do not assert 
that every article has been of equal merit, but we have a strong impression that we 
have ayoided every thought that cculd injure or corrupt any one, and have given 
‘utterance to those only which were calculated to benefit our readers, We haye 
‘abundant testimony that hundreds of families have been tnstructed, and ,that 
thousands of working men have found us a “a friend,’ and thus the object which 
iwe'proposed has so far been answered. 
We are not about to utter any complaint, but still we have a strong impression 
that our publication ought to have a more extensive circulation, and that this is 
desirable for all parties. The pecuniary benefit would be little, compared withthe 
advantage which the masses would derive from the diffusion among themselves of 
‘correct principles. We are unspeakably erateful that we have issued ‘a weekly 
_ periodical, in whose success our working friends have a far greater stake than our- 
‘selves. The pence or pounds which we may obtain from an extensive sale are 
_mere trash, compared with the mental and moral benefits which our customers must 
derive from the truths contained in our pages. Were the globe, from the surface 
to the centre, one mass of solid gold, yet one sound and healthy moral principle 
would outweigh it all. Perhaps there is no money so grudgingly parted with as 
that which is spent in books, and yet there is none laid out to so great an advan- 
tage. Give a man wisdom, knowledge, industry, economy, morality, and religion, 
“and you give him wealth, honour and happiness. Proper mental tuition and self- 
“government can make the cottage the envy of the palace, and can raise the artisan 
-and peasant to companionship with the prince. ‘The constitution of our country 
omakes us @ sovereign people. Our 5 skal are our representatives, or, at any 
rate, ought to be—yes, and shall be, when the principles taught in “Tuy Working 
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Man’s,Frienp’’ shall be generally understood and obeyed, By the senators whom 
we choose, the laws are made by which the Monarch governs. the empirej:,.s0 that 
after. all the Sovereign of these realms rules according. to the.soyereignty, of ;the 
people. How important then that the masses should be. well instructed! Inamost 
of our movements we have begun at the wrong end. We have fidgeted ourselves 
about the Yer} when our chief duty was to put those who are ruled’ wight,» 
need not care who sways the sceptre, provided the people take care that’ Aor 
but a sceptre of righteousness be delivered into the royal ‘hand. “The*king’ can 
domo wrong,’’) unless the subjects are stupid and depraved, Hence’ the: rani 
climax'of social, civil, political, and ecclesiastical wisdom and’ equity; awaits’ the 
elevation of the'masses ; and to this glorious object our friends well’ know we have 
devoted all our energies’in “Tus Worxine Man’s Frrenp.” Sh 3 our’ rae 
will allow us here to observe, . wO ,moreesso 


sat rae oe be itt 
‘THAT THERE IS NO OTHER PUBLICATION 80 ENTIRELY DEVOID’ ‘19 THE 
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ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. ik 
We rejoice in all the valuable periodicals of the day. It is cheering to, SEC, a 
the commencement of this year, that several healthy magazines, &¢.,. have iia 
from the press, Lighteen hundred and fifty-one stands at the head of. all, ‘the, e periods 
that old Time has looked upon, if estimated alone by the literature that now. acorns 
and. enlightens the age. We may not have a Shakspeare and a Milton ; i, but if Af we 
fail i in the production of such works as proceeded from their pens, we. haye, Bae: 
theless, writings of a more practical character, which, if they do. not dentlnd 
instruct and edify, and.are adapted to raise up a population which will be e. ib 
universally to appreciate the writings of our greatest authors, to imbibe ses pale 
sentiments, and thus become truly and nator great.. Still. our. writing ngs have 
their caste, One magazine is sworn to a sect, another to a clique,, and a.th third’ toa 
class, Some are for the learned, and are as abstruse as they are profound ; 3, ott 1ers 
are.for the rude, and are as childish as they are simple; others are for the be 
gious and, the spiritual, and are too heavenly-minded to look on man’ s 10 ily an 
social condition, or to go about, like the Saviour, to bless our race tempertenly 8 
eternally. Like the priest and the Levite, they pass by on the other side, a and 1 ea aye 
the man who has fallen among domestic, civil, political, or ecclesiastical “thieves, 
to\dieof hiss wounds, Forsooth it would stain their garments and; Secularize 
theit piety to raise the oppressed masses |. Some of our publications are.solely, for 
the rich, and others, again, are for all classes—a kind of ** Omnium, Gathesueen’ 
which,are eyerything, and nothing at the same time, and strive, above all things, 
te make.a kind of hodge-podge of societ y. They advocate no principle Head ay 
lest, they..should fiend any of their vast variety of readers; hence hundre 
subjects are tabooed.. You must never mention them, lest Harry “He eartless the 
squire; the ev. James Jones, the PIE . Mrs. Prim, the doctor’ s wie ; tn 
ainner,, ehaald take umbrage, and give Ss their AR ee They. become, a A 
things, to all men,’’:to gain all men and all women to nothing at all! Ou r little 
periodical differs from. all these publications by adopting just one idea—* The me 
vation of, the Working Classes.” It does not level, but raise, and giyes t to 9 the 
chanic.and labourer a lever by which he can lift himself as high as 5 he pleas - ra 
this, ayork we haye.toiled for the last-year, and have not laboured,it an. Wait ip 
very little has. been. done, compared to what ought to be effected, and ett Pi 
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‘effected if our working friends would use their influence to enlarge the chr Ledtctb toll 
The Workis ‘their own; it has laboured solely for their benefit ; in no singlé 
qistance has it forgotten or deserted their interests ; and therefore it is not! going 
bas said to ask for an increase of patronage. 
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AI. yee IS. NO OTHER PUBLICATION SO THOROUGHLY, OPEN, 'TO THEIR Cot 
MUNICATIONS. NEG Ge: 
ag oVe;haye attended to their suggestions; have printed their productions ;; and 
haye, generally jobtained articles on any subject which they have deemedosubs 
servient,to,their welfare, Having a staff of writers well versed in most mattets 
connected, with the real advantage of the working man, it has always been easy-to 
procure papers suited to the exigency of any case that has been proposed forcdis= 
cussion. Our Supplementary Numbers may be justly said to bethe wonder ofthe Aige; 
and haye done more than any other publication to roll off the reproach which, for 
ages has lain heayily upon the masses. They have been..called “ ignorant,’ . 
brutish,” “‘ vulgar,” and ‘‘ wicked.’ It has been concluded that Ve pen,, the 
hammer, the shuttle, the plane, and the lapstone, could not go together; but’ we 


Mee e vonfuted and exposed this error, not by reasoning, but by facts. The’ papers, 
on such a diss t of subjects, written by side es, which we have Peet iat in 


Antanas of the factory Ha the ateshos that has ever been steeped." a 
shi Wi never again hear in high places of the ‘‘ wntutored saviges”’ of the manufac: 
tae districts. We shall republish these Essays forthwith in a separate volute, 
ar nd. we ‘feel assured that if they came out under the name of Macaulay, Bulwi er, 
or Leigi , Hunt, they would not, asa whole, disgrace these names. Now it really 
is Something to have elicited these papers and sent them round the country on the 
wings of the press, as a specimen of the intellect, talent, and moral feeling which 
now. abound i in our factories. And as we intend to continue this series we’must 
ntr eat our friends to increase our weekly and monthly circulation, as by s6 doing 
Bey. will confer an immense advantage on their shopmates, and will, no doubt, be 
the means of arousing a large amount of talent which at present lies dormant,’ 
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osygly: Tie Worxkine Man's Frienp”’ has received the highest encomiums from Wem 
of the most distinguished names in the country, for the able mannerin whieh ti Ad§ 
been conducted. as doit odt 


“AWe’ could mention a long list of patriots and others who have in very’ ‘high 
ad 1s omimended the work for its truths, its principles, its instruction, its lively 
sty e, its ‘literary and philosophical character. We may add that it is largely read 
by the middle and higher classes of society, in consequence of the value of its 
articles. We felt at the commencement that, in order to write for the workshop, 
it Was not necéssary to be low or vulgar, and that we had no need to pander ‘to’an 
obscene and depraved appetite. The fact that so many myriads of our working 
people ‘esteem and understand the Bible, was to us a proof that a periodical 
written in a style that would not offend the drawing-room of the lady, or the study 

of the scholar, or the laboratory of the philosopher, would not remain unappre+ 
tiated by our mechanics and peasants. Our anxiety has been to make’ ‘scholars, 
phildsophers, and patriots of the masses. We wished to purify their’ language 
by refining and informing their souls, and therefore have never stooped’ to! any- 
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thing that was base or polluting. We want to turn a pure language upon the 
people by accustoming them to contemplate the beautiful, the true, the pure, and 
the sublime. 

We hope to see the day when the manners of the workshop shall be as courteous 
and ‘gentle'as those of the saloon, and haye kept this object in view in, what: we 
have piblished 3 in ‘Tus Working Man’s Friunp.” The articles themselves:/have 
been allowed by all to be exceedingly valuable, and we believe that they 1 have 
added- greatly to the comfort of hundreds of families, and are destined yet to” bear say 
fruit in the future lives of the youth of both sexes who have adopted our, fi 
and studied our pages, If all the truth could be told it would be seen that? many 
have resolved to improve their minds ; to excel in their trades; to be polite’ in 
their manners; to mend their circumstances; to be temperate and economical, in 
their expenses; to become freeholders and electors; to keep from the jail andthe 
poor-house ;°to be patriotic reformers and virtuous citizens. To accomplish’ these 
objects we have aimed, and have a strong conviction that we have not written: in 
Vain; at any rate we are sure that the essays and papers which we have -publisied: 
have been adapted to produce such happy results. Fs page ae 

‘Ha aving thus laboured for one year in the cause of the working gisele nov 
sumething of its sweets and its toils, and can say that we are not tired; ‘But: coe! 
want more co-operation. So long as there is a single ignorant, idle, profiigate;’ 
depray éd; unhappy operative or peasant, our work is not done. We wish to see 
our hard-working countrymen and countrywomen the glory. of our. age, OU 
country, and the world; and knowing that our pages are devoted to this aie 
anddn somé measure adapted to this work, we entreat our subscribérs to increase 
their distribution. If every reader of “THe Worxine Man’s Frrend” woul , but; 
recommend’ it in workshops and among relations and acquaintances, our cirews 
lation could easily be doubled, and even then the supply would be small compar ‘ed 
with the wants of the population. 24 

. We ask for the zeal and sympathy of our friends in this good ovis bl Bvory: 
man and woman should be a missionary, to raise ‘the wretched, to instruct the! 
igndrant, and reclaim the depraved; and every association should be, a centre. of: ;. 
intelligence, patriotism, benevolence, and morality ; and then the virtue,. prose 
périty,,and happiness of our fatherland would surpass all that history has 8 recorded” 

S19ns 
or’ that poéts haye dreamt of in the loftiest of their musings. iS 46 YEP bad 
Mts tool yal 
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‘Due ARRIVAL OF THE Furst ELEPHANT EYER SEEN IN ENGLAND. ec atti Baris 
relates that, about the year 1255, an elephant was sent over to England as a grand present from; 
the King of France to Henry IIJ.; and states that it was pelieved to be the first, and ,only? 
elephant ever seen in England, or even on this side the Alps; and that consequently the, 
people. flocked in great numbers to behold so greata novelty on its arrival. Among the) Close; 
Rolls, one of about this date is extant, in which the sheriff of Kent is . ordered to proceed, tor 
Doyer in person to arrange in what manner the king’s elephant might be most conveniently; 
brought.over ; and to provide a ship, and other things necessary, to convey it; and. directing; 
that, if the king’s mariners judged it practicable, it should be brought to London, by water./ 
Another order was shortly after issued to the sheriffs of London, commanding them, to cause-to, 
be, built, without delay, in the Tower of London, a house, forty feet in length and twenty feet; 
in’ breadth, for the king’s elephant; and directing that it should be so. strongly - eon-; 
structed that, whenever there should be need, it might be adapted to, and used, for, other; 
purposes, Agyont sde-.Sptie 
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JOHN EDWARDS. 


iN AY, Fanny, I did not strike thee.” 
°“Phou did, indeed, John; thou struck 
me*right down on the floor there, and little 
Jack; with me, Poor bairn! never did I 
think that his father would have so used 
me, Oh what a change! and we’ve been 
married'only fourteen months. But I was 
wy egal to think I could reform thee. They 
told me thou drunk, and I saw thee myself 
tipsy more than once: but thy promises 
were'so fair! Oh those fine words! how I 
hate them now: and yet I did think thou 
loved me,’? 
~ “And so I did, Fanny; and I love thee 
still; and I love thy bairn. Just forgive 
dand'forget, my lass, and all will be right.”’ 
I do forgive ; and I forgive thee, my lad, 
with allmy heart. But I am afraid all will 
not go right. Thou hast broken thy word 
torme, John; thou told me thou wouldst 
never enter that nasty casino again.” 
' Well, d’ye see, I could not altogether 
help it. “Will Bowker would make me go 
and have'a glass, in order to see the play, 
and, J didn’t like to refuse him, because he 
said he would help me with the machine.” 
“’** As tothe machine, thou’lt never get it 
ready by the time,—that I know very well; 
and for the casino, I can’t think for the 
life of me why the magistrates let such 
places be, unless it is to break the hearts of 
us poor wives, and bring father, mother, 
and children to the union. -Howsoever, I 
haye heard one thing to-day that makes me 
glad. There are to be no more plays in the 
casino nor at Lang’s. Oh how I hate those 
vile places!° How many hundreds of young 
creatures, are lost, aye, utterly ruined 
there. Yes, and old ones, too. It wasa 
bad day for thee, John, when thou first set 
thy foot over the threshold of that filthy 
place on the bridge; but, as I was saying, 
there’s to be no more play-acting. ‘The 
Mayor won’t allow it, and so that excuse is 
takén from thee. “But while they have that 
Sunday music, too many poor young things 
will be drawn into the spider’s web, and 
have their blood sucked. Thou knowest 
Nancy Jenkins. Well, she’s just been put 
to bed. A’ very decent, well-behaved girl 
was Nancy till she got a gait o’going to 
Lang’s, and now she’s a mother without a 
husband, and they say the chap’s nowhere 
tobe found. “Nancy used to be a teacher 
inthe Old’ Church Sunday-school. — But 
hearing the organ play a tune she used to 
sing, she thought there couldn’t be much 
harm andso, as her young fellow pressed 
her, in she went. After that they were 


always there tillit was too late, andnow the 
girl is ruined. iS, 

‘Do, John, do, I beg thee, do give tip 
this drink. My dear lad, it makes a fool of 
thee; and, what’s worse, it’s beginning, to 
make a brute of thee, else thou would 
never have struck me last night. And 
then to think how well we could do “with 
thy six-and-thirty shillings a week. And 
thou had two guineas thou knowest, till 
thou lost thy place of foreman. Why, the 
first six months we were married, we saved 
three pounds ten shillings, besides payimg, 
for all the furniture. But, [ am afraid 
thou’lt lose thy present situation. Dickens, 
the new, foreman, was here this morning 
while thou wast a-bed. I don’t like that 
Dickens, John; he seemed half glad when 
he found out how it was thou wast not at 
thy work. © * Ah,’ said’ he, ‘I’ see- how’ it” 
is; thy lad had better ‘keep°a sharp look’ 
out, for master’s very angry ; we are fall of 
work at the shop, and master .says he 
won’t have men who drink.’”’ aS 8 

‘<T tell thee what, Fanny, I'll have that 
place again, and Dickens may go. where 
he likes. I see, Fanny, the machine will, 
do it all. Master thinks wellof the machine, 
and won’t turn me adrift. No, 10, he 
knows too well how much he’ll get. by it 
Oh it will be a rare fortune for him; and 
you, my little Fan., you and your bairn 
shall have somewhat, I promise you. We 
are not always going tobe as we are;now:s 
though the house is nice and clean, I will 
say that; and jittle Jack there is a fine fel- 
low, and looks neat too, that he does. 
But when the machine is) completedy; 
thou’lt see something then, Fanny., .Why,,, 
Bowker and I talked it all over last night, 
and I know we can make itso as to put in 
with one roller six, eight, or ten colours— 
almost as many as you like at once. But 
come, I must not sit here talking; Ill be 
off,and see what master Dickens has’ to 
say. He’s a proud stuck-up fellow—but he - 
can’t trip me up.” 

John Edwards rose from his late break- 
fast, and hurried off to the print-works? 
As he was hastening along, he was met by ~ 
his employer. ‘‘ This,” said the latter to | 

im, when they met—“ this, Hdwards, is too ~ 
bad; three days off from your work and’ 
you know how busy weare. Aye, [ see by” 
your red eyes what the cause is. Drink’ 
will be your ruin. But you shan’t go on © 
vexing me any longer about that machine: ~ 
It is now two years since I began to give 
thee help, and I verily believe that money 
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‘has peel the worst thing that ever came to 
thee.’ However I’ve not enough; so we'll 
‘just pive it up’at once.’ 

») “Net don’t bechasty, Mr. Potter,” re- 
plied. Edwards; ‘‘I know I’ve not acted 
 WelP ‘towards you; but [I have. foresworn 
~Ahinks “and? will’ get the thingy done ‘right 
away: i 

~* “Vou had need lose no time, John, if it 
is’really to be at the Exhibition ; at any 
‘vate, I\should: like to have some cloth 
‘printed ‘by it there; Why, the affair has 
‘Jost mé’a’ world of money already. You 
see) relying on your word, I have taken 
steps for getting a patent; and if you 
‘really ‘do all you say, and will do it, neither 
you nor’I Avill want cash again. . I tell | 
thee what, Edwards, with all thy ‘skill, 
thou’rt a bit of a fool, else thou wouldn’ t 
‘lét'such an opportunity slip. Few men are 
backed‘as thou art, and. { wouldn’t have 
had anything to do with thee, had I at the 
first known thow wert given to drinking.”’ 
ive Well’ sit I am: really very sorry I 
Wave! given you so much trouble. Just look 
oyer this once, and you'll find all right. I 
hope you'll allow Grub and Tinker to make 
the:things I told them?” 

OJ &$o Yong‘as you are sober, they shall do 
for you anything you want. But now be 
sharp} get on with it; there’s little better 
than two months to the time. . 

Stay, now I think of it, you had better 
leave the block, and just go and give all 
your time to the machine. I’m going away 
for"a «fortnight; let all be ready by the 
time ’I- come back, and we will then try 
with some cloth what the thing can do. 
Keéep!sober, John, and I don’t despair.” 
“¥Oome,”’ ‘thought Edwards, as he parted 
froni® ‘his “employer, —'come, I’ve talked 
hinyover nicely anyhow; this looks like being 
timed adrift, “doesn’t it?) No, no; he 
knows Which ‘side his’ bread is buttered; 
and as*for thee; Master’ Dickens, who'll be 
miusternow? “At any rate, I shall have 
no tiiore of thy insolence ; for didn’t master 
tell me‘to have'thy shop, and employ whom 
T'would?” 

* Thus exulting in his almost unexpected 
success, John’ Edwards was entering the 
yard’ of the print-works, when out came 
the workmen hastening to their dinner. 
Among them was Bowker. Seeing Ed- 
wards “approaching, Bowker shouted out, 
Three cheers, lads, for Edwards; he is a 
rare trump'!’”’ The cheers were given. 
fhe men gathered round Edwards, and at 
first unintentionally bore him back towards 
the gateway?''**Come, my lads,”’ said Hd- 
wards, when he found he was "leaving the 
ground,—“ come, let me goin; I want to 
look’ after something very particular.” 

“8 Oh yes,” interrupted Bowker; “‘ it’s 
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that diiurp lta esd¥etooametto. kehiat machines But no working in nthe din- 
ner hour. Come away with Jim and Will 
here; we are going to, have 9a) chop at 
‘The: Plucked Goose? ”’ 9:0i3 jz0f ot qu 
Edwards did not offer a very state re- 
sistance, qmo1gy 
‘¢ When the work-bell rang, Dicken amd 
his party were still in the public-house. 
Edwards at the moment it begunpwasinsthe 
middle of his story: about Mr: Potter and 
the machine. Whenshe hadstoneluded, 
Bowker declared that Mr: Potter wasaa 
fine fellow, and he’d drink his) health» iftit 
was the last sixpence he had., “Another 
quart of fettled ale was ordered in; (Con- 
versation went on briskly. The last-nighi’s 
amusement at the Casino came:on the «car 
pet, and by the time the jug svas emptyiat 
was two o'clock. 
‘*Tt’s nonsense to think of going toavork 
this afternoon,’’ said Bowker ;: if let’s‘ihave 
a game of skittles.” adierogmI > 
Hdwards yielded: hesitatinglys! Seemg 
this, Bowker exclaimed» itis osadt 
‘f Why, Jack, what’s: got: hold ronvthen? 
Thou’rt losing thy pluck, mand’yod') ssid 
Thinking of Fanny and ithe Ginatihiinn, 
Edwards would willingly haveowithdrawn. 
His feet, however, carried) himoforwards 
and he was soon in the skittle-groundpas 
active and as jovial as sie of his yeoinpa- 
nions. ro‘ 
The party played and drank ‘the’ whole 
afternoon. ‘Lowards the close, a: frizzle 
of bacon and a glass of whisky! were: pros 
posed. At the end of :the meal, Bowker 
and Edwards began to be uproarious.: The 
landlord was sent for and treated. i Mine 
host, finding the proceedings satisfactony 
to himself, determined to fool; them: tip 
to the top of their. bent, and, propased 
that old Bob, the blind fiddler, should. ba 
sent for. . That.son- of! Apollo. eamerd 
dancing ensued. mano 168 bas 
éf Pshaw ! y? anit tinned Bowker 5: ffy 
can dance without ladies? | I know. where 
to get some, and of the right sort:toov?s5 xi! + 
Soon he returned, bringing with himhfee 
young women of no doubtful, eharacten; 
The revelling now proceeded with brisker 
foot and louderuproar. At length midnight 
came, and the brawlers were turned into the 
streets. Half mad with drink: and) excites 
ment, Edwards, partly in« fun;: partly cite 
earnest, rushed against a couple of persons, 
who, arm in arm, were hastening» homes 
One of them, a female, fell, ‘suchsavas the 
violence of the onset. Asishe: fell: she ;uts 
tered a scream. Her companion» turned 
and struck Edwards to the ground. «;Iin- 
mediately a policeman came: up;cand.tools 
the offender into custody. yinisiis0 irene 
Meanwhile, Mrs, Edwards svas:in ya! 
state of alarm and distress, > Hour by: hi 
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‘liad *'she waited impatiently, expecting | efforts of Mrs. Edwards, and, by their joint 
ther husband’s return. He was, she thought, | influence, John had given them a solemn 
‘busy at the works; endeavouring to make | promise, thatas soon as he was out of prison 


up for lost time. Besides, knowing how 
~atdent'/was'* his ‘temperament, and how 
promptly the act followed the resolve, she 
bfanciedthat after he had done his ordinary 
-work'-he‘had turned to the machine and 
owas oceupied with it, unaware of the way in 
‘which’ the time was running on. ‘ I must 
hot complain,” she said to herself, ‘ but 
‘encourage him in’this. Happy for us all if 
ithe change does but last.’’ 
19Searcely ‘had the idea passed from her 
mind, when aloud knock was heard at the 
aloor; ‘She opened it, and in walked a police- 
tan) *“Ibam sorry to tell you, ma’am,”’ 
said’he; *“that:your husband is in the lock- 
u ae 
dior what 2? 20: 
9/£CFor sknocking a lady down.” 
‘* Impossible !”’ 

not6ftis too true; andhe has rare company : 
three girls, no better than they should be, 
and twoofellowsas tipsy as himself, are with 
him. They had:all been drinking together 
at“ The:Plucked Goose.’ ”’ 
#8 Ohythorrid, horrid! Js itso? can it be 
soy iDon’t try to frghten me: you'll 
break imy-heart.”’ 
-£@0Nay,; I’ve told you the simple truth; 
I’m sorry for you, and bid you good 
night,’ |) ) 
s\‘Bhe next-morning the carousers were 
brought before the bench. The assaulted 
lady/and gentleman proved to be a brother 
aud: sister-in-law of Mr. Potter. They 
identified Edwards, but wishing to prevent 
severity,/theyinterceded on his behalf. 
Lheupresiding magistrate replied that it 

a-disgraceful affair, especially ina man 
like'Hdwards; He had no wish to be severe, 
but"there had been many brawls of late, 
and an example must be made. Ifsucha 
person as‘Hdwards was let off, whom could 
they putiish? Edwards was sent to jail for 
three weeks. 
seHis wife was well known and respected 
inthe «neighbourhood, where indeed she 
was° born /and had been brought up. She 
hiddj therefore; no difficulty in procuring 
leave to visit her husband in prison. Every 
day, with her infant in her arms, she entered 
the jaily and spent two hours with John. 
As‘the period of his detention grew towards 
a> eluse; the! neighbours observed that 
Fanny seemed more composed At last 
something of her own happy look again sat 
én ‘her countenance. : 


-vDhe. reason was, that John, she hoped, | 


aid Jalmost believed, was at last a reformed 


man. Certainly he had bitterly deplored | 


iis folly and ‘the effects of his folly. The 
chaplain of the prison had seconded the 


he would take the) pledge, and, begin to 
frequent church. ih sila 

‘“Oh, my dear John,’ exclaimed, Fanny, 
as she sat with her husband at tea theafter- 
noon of the day that he quitted the, jail ; 
‘“how happy shallI be, how happy shall we 
both be, if you only keep sober! All yet will 
be right. Yes, I do think we shall be hap- 
pier than ever. Oh Iam so glad I married 
you, because I now see I have some influ- 
ence over you, and I don’t think,.you’ll 
ever deceive meagain.”’ 

“* Neyer, Fan -y,’’. answered! John, In..a 
decided tone. ‘‘ I’ll, go and jtake the 
pledge this very night.” teder Sout 

‘* Yes, and I’ll go with you,.”’ si oal) 

‘* No, no, Fanny, I, shouldn’t-dike,, that. 
It will look as if thou wast, watching, me. 
Thou shait see, my lass.” rire bed 

Before nine o’clock the, same,,evening 
John Edwards was; back again inj-his own 
home. He showed, his .wife. his. card ,of 
membership. All was once more well... 

‘I think,’’ said. Mrs.) Ediands,..as,she 
and her husband went up stairs to, bed; +I 
think, John, youwhad better not, go back to 
Mr. Potter’s. Dm, afraid, of; the, jeers,of 
your old companions. - Oh,, if the, tempta- 
tion should be too strong for,you Pi) gests 

““TIt will not be too strong; Besides, J 
villnot give up the machine. I must make 
thee some amends for all thy trouble, and 
grief, and for thy forgiving conduct, and, 
have no way but the machine; but ; that’s, 
I fancy, a pretty good way.” (tiv 

John Edwards was at his workin proper 
time in the morning. Mr, Potter, having 
been detained by business longer. than, he 
expected, had not returned... Day,.atter 
day John went regularlyto hisyemployment, 
and returned home'in good-time at night; 
On the ensuing Sunday he took twojsittings 
in the church. All was fair and.promising; 

At length, one morning, Kdwaxds,;, while 
at work, received a summons) inte, the 
counting-house. His heart sankj,within 
him. The only thing he dreaded had) at 
length come. He must stand face to, face 
with Mr. Potter. ‘‘ You, have, deceived 
me,’” said his master, ‘‘and disgraced your+ 
self, Edwards; but for the machine, you 
should not remain on these premises another 
hour. That, I hear, is getting on, .andyso 
I’ll bear with you till it is finished,; You 
may go; I want no words, and your wordis 
worth nothing.”’ cg dard 

‘* Hear me, sir, only fora’ moment..’, 5:4 

‘‘Notan instant. Begone. ody obyew 

Edwards withdrew, deeply, hurt. |, This, 
| he thought, was very harsh... Of his change 
Mr. Potter evidently knew no'hing.s;) The 
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information he wished to give, his master 
would not deign to hear, 

As he crossed the yard, in proceeding to 
his employment, he was met by Mr. Bow- 
ker; who had been ‘warned by Mr, Potter’s 
messenger of what had taken place. 
“John,” said his evil genius to Edwards ; 
John, why dost thou look so. sour, 
man? thow lt outlive this. Potter’s a 
gripe; he wants to get the machine; but 
don’t ‘be driven away. © I'll tell thee : 
there’s old. Mister Evans will buy the ma- 
chine out and out, and give thee good wages 
while thou finish it.’ 

- ‘Potter shall never have it,’’. replied 
Edwards; I’ll never strike another stroke 
for him. Nor shall lhe have the machine; 
T’d rather smash it into a thousand 
pieces !” 

““Oome away, then, with me John; I’ll 
tuke'thee to Mister Evans. I have often 
talked: with him about it.” 

-@:Andshall we leave to Potter all that 
has; been done?” asked Kdwards. 

{* Well,” replied Bowker, ‘ without you 
it won't do him much good, a4 

No; only that smallest wheel.” 

“Right, my lad; I had forgotten that. 
But rely on me; 1’ ii go back to my work, 
and will secure that. We'll see Mr. Evans 
to-night.” 

Edwards left the ground. The moment | 
he» was outside, he suddenly came to a 
stand. Which way could he go? he asked 
himself, For home he was not disposed. 
He did not want just then to see his wife 
He resolved to take a walk into the coun- 
try. As he proceeded, he overtook one of 
the two men with whom he had spent the 

night at ‘‘ The Plucked Goose.’”’ The man 
had been discharged by Mr. Potter in con- 
sequence of the affray which brought him 
and Edw ards into a prison. 

‘ Pri glad to’ see thee, John,’’ said his 
old. shopmate; “but what makes thee off 
thy work?” 

, Edwards reported to him the case. 

* Aye, Potter’s.a tyrant ; but he’ll rue it 
yet, L’mjust going to meet, three or four 
chaps that are cooking a dish for him. 
Thow lt go with me?” 

Stung by his master’s reproaches, and 
thirsting for some revenge, Edwards con- 
sented: ~The place of meeting was in a 
public-house, After a consultation of two 
hours, a plan was arranged for houghing 
Mr; Potter’s cows: This piece of villainy 
avas chosen because, besides the injury to 
the cattle, it would disarrange, if not stop, 
the printing works, for which cow manure 
‘was indispensable.. While the plot was 
being discussed, the men drank not a drop. 
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As soon as all was settled, gi -and beer 
were ordered in. Edwards was invited to 
take his share. Herefused. Being taxed 
with shabbiness, he threw down half-a- 
crown, a su 

“Not thy money, but thy company, we 
want,’’ said the leader of the party.) “For 
one, I would have had nothing to do with 
thee had I known thou wast a, teetotalery 
Thou’lt just slink away, and tell Poiter.”_. 

‘‘Drink then, and we'll, believe , thee, 
else I’m off. Drink, and you’ll be i 
help us.”’ 

Edwards yielded. <3 

It was two o’clock in the morning sale 
he reached his home. He found his wife it 
a very great state of alarm. ‘Afraid td tell 
her the truth, he said he had been werine 
late on the machine. 

Next morning, in an interview with Mr: 
Evans, he sold to that person allhis interest 


in the machine for twenty pounds, resery~ 
ing to himself the right of superimten ling, 
the working of it for five years, wit | are €2, 


muneration of a hundred pounds per, annur 
Bowker was to work under him, with thirty” 
shillings a week wages. 

On his return home Mrs. Edwards’ re!’ 
monstrated with him, on what she’ justly 
called the injustice done to Mr. Potter: She’ 
was encountered by a dogged silence.’ Her 
husband was resolved to have his full:re+ 
venge. t darcf 

John Edwards transferred himself. and 
his labour to the print-works of Mr. Evans, 
aman who was not above any meanness 
that he thonght likely to promote his in- 
terest. Edwards and Bowker applied them- 
selves to fit up for their purpdse ’ an’ a 
machine, But where was the wheel? 
Bowker had, he said, removed it from: Mr. 
Potter’s premises, and would bring ‘it (to 
Edwards. Day after day, however, hae rei 
and it was not brought. : Our 

Edwards had worked for Mr, Eyans past 
a week, when, as he was returning. home 
with his wages, on a Saturday. aftel .0On, 
he was apprehended. On the ensuing Mon- 
day he was committed for trial, on a YM 
of taking part in houghing Mr. Potte i 
cows. The leader Of the party had ae 
peached the rest. 
Edwards now lies in prison, avtat ting ith 
trial. The machine proceeds under ‘the 
hands of Bowker, who, however finds diffi- 
culties. that he had not anticipated, and 
there is little ground for hope, et gis 
the machine or cloth. printed by, t 
machine will appear. at the. xhibitio 
Edwards had the ability to. eee 
task, but he wanted the” Te Fel te. mi 


qualities, 
a a one ce ~~ 
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THE ESQUIMAUX, THE MEXICANS, AND THE PEOPLE OF GUIAN Aw’ 


A yaniety of articles will be observed in the Hthniographical department, at which 
we have already been looking, from Nortu Amunica and the coasvt of that country. 
The northern boundaries of Hudson’s Bay were fully ascertained by the second 
expedition of Captain, now Sir Edward, Parry,* to whom the Museum is greatly 
indebted for many contributions. That expanse is more properly a sea, having 
a@ communication, not with the Atlantic only, but with the Arctie Ocean, by the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla. The climate is exceedingly rigorous. An unbroken 
sheet of ice covers the seas, except for three or four months of summer, during 
which time icy fragments are tossing about, and still encumber the bays and 
straits... It was from the accumulation of these in the Strait of the Fury and Hecla 
that the attempts made by Captain Parry were completely baffled, . 
The country is traversed by impetuous streams and torrents when the: spring 
mélits the snows. The fall of the river called the Barrow, about ninety feet perpen- 
dicular, amidst finely-broken rocks, is truly magnificent. Yet a rich vegetation 
covers'the ground here and in other parts during the short summer. ‘The tox, the 
wolf, and the musk-ox are almost the only land animals that can endure the rigour 
of winter. ‘The deer make their escape into milder regions. Herds of the walrus, 
often 200 or 300 in number, however crowd the shores. This animal) frequently 
calied the morse, resembles the seal in the general conformation of its limbs and 
body, but is much larger, and more thick and clumsy in its proportions. It'often 
measures. eighteen or twenty fect in length, and ten or twelve in circumference 
round the chest. Its tusks are sometimes two feet in length, and cf a proportionate 
thickness: -It is gregarious in its habits; and, though far from being ferocious, is 
dangerous when attacked, not only from its great strength and formidable weapons, 
but because numbers hasten to suecour a companion in distress. Lt resorts to 
floating*islands of ice, or to the ice-bound shore, both to breed and rest at night ; 
arid hence the service which its long tusks perform. They are specially provided 
by the all-wise Creator for the purpose of enabling the walrus to ascend? the 
slippery and steep acclivities or precipitous ledges of ice—an attempt which ‘would 
often fail were the walrus not enabled by striking their points into the’ glassy 
surface, to secure itself firmly and draw up its unwieldy body. 
«l@aptain Cook says, when describing the walruses off the northern coast of 
America :-—‘‘ They lie in herds of many hundreds upon the ice, huddling over one 
another like» swine, and roar and bray so very loud that in the night, or infoggy 
weather, they give us notice of the vicinity of the ice before we could see it.:) We 
néver found the whole herd asleep, some being always on the waich.::'These,idn 
thé approach of the boat would awake the next to them, and the alarm being 
thus gradually communicated, the whole herd would be awake presently.) But 
they “were seldom ina hurry to get away till after they had been once fired at ; 
they. then would tumble oyer one another into the sea in the utmost confusion ; 
and if we did not at the first discharge kill those we fired at, we generally lost them, 
though mortally wounded, . . The dam, when wounded, holds the young one 
between her fore-arms,”’ 
»/ Mankind are but scantily found in this part of the globe. Only a few scattered 
Esquimaux wander along the shore and island, passing often over the ice from due 
tothe other. On the whole they are peaceable and friendly, and display no smail 
degree of industry, and even ingenuity, in providing for their wants, and defend- 
ing themselves against the rigour of the climate. This will fully appear, as ethe 
cases containing articles brought from this people are carefully examined; ‘part ‘of 
whic i was Originally in the Sloane Collection, while others are gifts by Siar’. 
arry, Captain J. Cook, Sir J. Banks, and other distinguished persons. The food 
of the Esquimaux consists entirely of wild animals which they have snared or 
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takén and in these acts they display great skill and courage. On laying’ i'e 
Stoék ‘of provisions, they eat most voraciously, and bring on themselves the miseriés 
ofexcess, soon followed by those of famine. Warm clothing is made by the Hs» 
tirmaux' “from the skins of captured animals, particularly deer. Of thé sanié 
tnititerials they form their summer tents, the bones of large animals Serving‘as 
posts ; but snow is the only material of their winter dwellings. Most singular 
intéed is their construction. The snow, when duly hardened by the first ‘cold of 
Winter, is Cut into slabs, which are so skilfully put together as to form strietives 
of’alconical shape, that. remain till melted by the heat of the succeéding ‘summer? 
Bach apartment has alamp fed with the blubber of the walrus or the seal, and‘ which 
yields at once light, heat, and the means of cooking. The inmates sit'on a ‘benéh 
round the wall, and are preserved from the cold only by large quantities of clothing. 
““\Weeo pass from the objects brought from these people to others obtained from 
Mexico, ‘an’‘extensive and noble territory, forming the greater part of that vast 
tract’ of land’ which connects together Northern and Southern Ameriéa,*’ “Tt'is 
tbw'a‘great-independent republic; it was formerly the principal of the Spanish 
Vicer'dyalties, and originally a native empire. Its surface is elevated, éomprising 
part of that vast ridge which runs along the whole continent of América ‘paralléP to 
thé Pacific, ‘and which in the south is called the Andes, or Cordilleras, and ni'‘the 
nérth the Rocky Mountains. In the middle part the chain presents ’a broad tablé2 
land, from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in height, thus equalling Mount ‘St. Bernards and 
others of the-imost remarkable summits of the old continent. Its fértility varies 
withthe éleVvation ; yet a great part of New Spain mustrank with the most prolifié 
regions of the earth. OF BENISOR OK 
“Theplan of ancient Mexico—discovered a few years ago by Mr. Bullock; the foundér 
of the’ celebrated Liverpool Museum in Piccadilly, and afterwards of the rich and 
valuable collection of natural and artificial curiosities, so long an attraction in thé 
‘eyptian Hall of that well-known street—shows the Mexico of ancient ‘times to 
Rave been greater than the modern city. This empire also had attained'in'severil 
téspects’ a ‘considerable height of civilization. The Mexicans had a calendar more 
‘ecurate than that of the Greeks and Romans. ‘They built large cities, and lof 
‘and régular pyramids. They smelted metals, and cut the hardest stone ; and they 
‘ecorded events by a peculiar kind of paintings, but little inferior to the hiero- 
elyphics of Egypt. A LW 
1< México is divided into warm lands, temperate lands, and cold lands, -But/the 
Warm Tands, though capable of yielding profusely all the productions of the torrid 
Wone, Ave subject to so deadly a pestilence, that even the natives tats fae 
“2 {6réy Soil‘on the higher grounds, and the Europeans—extept the féw wh aire 
fixed by eagerness for commerce—pass through it tremblingly, as if pursued by 
death. The cold lands are nearly devoid of vegetation. On the temperate lands, 
however, the finest plants of the most genial temperate climes are produced, and 
that in higher perfection than in most other parts of the earth. Provided that the 
Mexican wheat is supplied, naturally or artificially, with sufficient moisture, it 
excels that of other countries, both in quality and abundance. Maize, or Indian 
corn, the proper grain of America, which forms the standing food of the people, 
is still more generally cultivated. 
But the mines are the objects which have associated with the name of Mexico 
itheddea,of romantic splendour and unbounded wealth. Peru. offers igold) in 
greatest abundance ; but since the first discovery of Mexico it has produced more 
silverethan‘allthe rest of the world. There were lately 3,000 minesin» Mexico ; 
‘@most of ‘them, however," were unproductive, and even ruinous; “Yet the profits 
‘witi¢h have “in'a few instances been realized have encoutaged’ adyentureis® ’to 
- begin, and'to continue their labours till their capital, whatever it ‘might be, pwas 
‘entirely’ exhausted. MaMa Eri od 
,.. Manufactures still continue in a very rude state. A number of vases, in’ Varies 


“styles, and many of ancient date, will be observed in the Museum, ‘There, are NOW, 
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however, considerable fabrics made of coarse red earthenware, which are,used in all 
the operations. of cookery ; and others, of coarse woollens and cottons,,.. Working in 
gold and_silyer has, of course, been a favourite occupation, and) seryices .of plate 
haye. been produced, which may rival the best of the kind in-Europe,, ,.And_ as, all 
who can are. especially ambitious to have their coach, these vehicles haye long..been 
celebrated for their construction and beauty. 

yoSingularly varied are the classes of the people. ‘They are characterized by dis- 
tinctions more striking than those observable in other countries. Four of them are 
more,distinct and almost more alien to each other than if they were separate peoples, 
actuated. by the strongest sentiments of national rivalry. They are natiye Spaniards, 
Spaniards born in America, the mixed castes, and the Indians, The whole popu- 
lation. probably amounts to 5,200,000. 

-, Among the articles brought from Guiana, the blow-pipes, of which. there; are 
several, specimens,. are especially entitled to attention. .Whena,native goes,in 
quest of feathered game, or other birds, he seldom carries his, bows and arrows.., It 
is. the, blow-pipe he then uses,—probably one of the greatest natural curiosities in 
that country.,.The reed, of which it is formed, must be of an amazing, length,.as 
the part.the Indians use is from ten to eleven feet long, and it is throughout ofthe 
same diameter... It is of a bright yellow colour, perfectly smooth, both inside and 
outi,;1t.grows hollow; nor is there the least appearance ofa joint or knot, 
throughout the whole extent. The natives call it ourah. 
a-species of palm, larger and stronger, and common in Chuigha, the Tallis 
miBke, a case, in which to put the owrah, It is brown, susceptible. ofa fine, polish, 
and seems to have joints five or six inches from each other, It is called: samnowrah,; 
and the pulp inside is easily extracted by steeping it for a few days 4 in. water.., Thus 
the. owrah.and samourah, one within the other, form the blow-pipe of Guiana, The 
two ends are defended that.so they may not split, 

.+ The, arrow. is.from nine to ten inches long. It is made out of the leaf ofa species 
pianists, hard and brittle, and pointed as sharp asa needle, About an,inch.of 
the-pointediendis poisoned. The other end is burnt, to make it still harder; and 
wild cotton is put round it for about an inch and a-half, This must. be justlarge 
enough. to: fit,the hollow of the tube, and then taper off to nothing... The cotton is 
tiedjon with a thread of the silken grass, to prevent its slipping off the arrow. The 
blow-pipe will send an arrow 300 feet. 

>(Ag the Indian finds his game, he takes a poisoned arrow from his quiver, puts at 
fin; the-blow-pipe,and.collects his breath for the fatal puff... Silent and swift, the 
arrow, flies,.and.seldom, fails to pierce the object at which it was,sent. Should,the 
Lird, take wing, his flight is of short duration, and the Indian, Toltoneug the, REG 
Loe nae gone, is sure to find him dead ! a6 wd Baad 
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soto Ge No V,-THE TRIAL OF TRUTH. 


a Chin a el John; if you won’t consider how can you be so cruel; and you! ‘an? old 
oyourself, just think of me. What willa man now?” 


; ; page: Jone-creature like myself do without | 
you’, 


in to,care for us; and now you would go 


“and leave ‘your poor old wife, sooner than’ 


the word that would save her heart 
ageann ‘breaking. For didn’t Mr, Forbes 


“on us; that, if you pleaded ‘ Not guilty,’ 
he ‘thought there was not sufficient evi- | 
dence to condemn you? Qh, John, John, 


We ;two are by, ourselves in this. 
area world, and ,jhave neither kith nor. 


“What's it, wife; I.am nigh seventy 
years of age, ‘and, how can I.dare to stain 
my soul with falsehood, when,l know-I 
must so soon. stand before the great, jude- 
ment seat, where the truth cannot be jhid ? 
When I married you, Dora, a young inno- 
cent girl, you would not then have advised 
me to tell a lie to save myself from shame.” 

Oh, John, but Mr. Forbes says-it ‘is 
not considered falsehood to plead ‘Not 
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guilty ’ in a court of justice ; he says ”— 

“ Never mind what he or any of those 
lawyers tell you. It’s right that, in a 
doubtful case, an accused person should 
have a person on his side, to plead for him, 
and see that justice is done him; and such 
a person, oho has, perhaps, only done 
some slight piece of mischief out of a lot 
that is laid to his charge, may be right in 
saying he’s not guilty. But mine’s a clear 
case, and Dora, you should help me to do 
my duty, instead of trying to persuade me 
to do wrong.” 

“But I don’t think it is your duty, 
John.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the jailer and his attendants, who came 
to conduct their prisoner to the place of 
trial. Dora wildly flung her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and with her gray 
hairs streaming uncovered, as her bonnet 
fell to the ground, she knelt at his feet, 
and again and again besought him not to 
throw, away his last chance, and make 
them both wretched for life. The jailer 
was at length obliged forcibly to separate 
her from the prisoner, and to send for a 
glass of cold water for the old man, whose 
struggles for composure at the sight of his 
wife’s distress caused him to turn faint. 
‘Fortunately for Dora, she lost conscious- 
‘néss when aware that her husband was 
actually, being taken away, and she de- 
‘prived of her last hope of altermg his de- 
“termination. 
~ A previous trial was not yet completed, 
‘and in the interval which ensued Mr. 
‘Porbes, John Copeland’s counsel, and Mr. 
‘Seymonr, his landlord, almostoverpowered 
‘the poor man’s conscientious resolves by 
their united persuasions, and their joint 
representations of his wife’s misery, 
“hile prophesying that, at her time of 
‘Fife, his sentence of transportation would 
Kill hex outright. Copeland looked so 
‘utterly miserable while they spoke, that 
both gentlementrusted they had succeeded, 
shen he was at length summoned to the bar. 
The indictment, setting forth the burning 
down of Farmer Hodgson’s two largest 
hay-stacks, and accusing the prisoner of 
committing this act of incendiarism, was 
then read, and the awful question put to 
him, whether he pleaded guilty or not 
guilty. A momentary pause ensued, while 
all present regarded the venerable white- 
haired man with anxious interest, as they 
awaited his answer, although little doubt 
was entertained that he would declare his 
nhinocence, But Copeland, while his brow 
finshed, firmly replied, “Guilty, my Lord,” 
and a murmur of regret was heard, though 
far above it arose a piercing scream from 
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from the court. Upon being asked if he 
had anything to say in his defence, the 
prisoner shortly stated the provocation he 
had received from Farmer Hodgson, and 
which had made him commit the act in 
question, in order to be revenged upon his 
adversary. He concluded by saying he 
knew he had merited punishment, and 
would sooner endure it than tell a fe ma 
hood when standing on the brink of the 
grave. ee 

Mr. Forbes pleaded for mercy, in 
consideration of the injury _ received, 
which had induced the commission of the 
deed; but the Judge, though he said 
he highly honoured the upright con- 
duct of the prisoner, and felt sorry to 
condemn him to what, at his age, was 
equivalent to perpetual banishment from 
his native country, could have no hesita- 
tion as to his own duty; and he accord. 
ingly proceeded to pass. the sentence of 
seven years’ transportation, after. which 
the prisoner was removed from tue bar, _, 

Copeland dreaded seeing b%; wife again, 
yet he longed to embrace lier, Bie “to 
ask her pardon for the pain which he 
had thus been obliged to inflict upon her 
in her old age. ‘ut when he was re-con- 
ducted to his vell she was not there to. re- 
ceive him, and he began to fear she must 
be too ill tocome. It was not long, how- 
ever, before his anxiety on this head was 
relieved, and then he felt all the more 
keenly this deprivation of her society 
during the short interval which elapsed 
before the convict-ship sailed. Neither 
did he see her again while in prison, and 
his heart sank within him at the prospect 
of quitting England in disgrace, and with- 
out a farewell interview with her. 

For the last two days before his depar- 
ture the old man neither ate nor slept, and 
he scarcely seemed aware of what passed 
while he was being conveyed with many 
others to the vessel which was to bear the 
poor guilty creatures thousands of miles 
from all they loved. But when the anchor 
was weighed, Copeland felt himself sud- 
denly enclosed in the kind arms of her who 
had been his companion for a long half- 
century, and who, fearing that if he had 
known of her intentions he would not have 
permitted her to accompany him, had thus 
kept her purpose concealed until it was 
too late to change it. vet iis 

For three years longer the old couple 
descended the hill together, and then Dora 
drooped rapidly, and was soon laid beneath 
the vines and olives of Van Diemen 8 
Land. Copeland survived the term of his 
sentence, and lingered another year, but 
he did not return to England, preferring 


a woman, who was immediately removed | to lay his bones beside those of his wife. 
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BEAR ON. 

BEAR ON! what though life’s tide may be | Bear on! does thy repining eye 
A current strong opposing thee, See worthless man exalted high?) 
And thou hast but a slender sail While modest merit sinks forlorn, 

To spread before an adverse gale ; In cold neglect and bitter scorn. 
‘When trials lash the waves in foam, Oh, never from the tempted heart, 

And thou art far from friends and home, Let thine integrity depart! 
Yield not thy spirit to despair, When disappointment fills thy cup, 

But manfully the billows dare ; Undaunted, nobly drink it up. 

High o'er the waters wild and cold, Truth will prevail, and Justice show 

Fix thou a steadfast eye and bold! Her tardy honours sure, though slow. 

“5 Bear on, bear bravely on! Bear on, bear bravely on! 
ees ' 
Bear on! the world may jeer and scoff, Bear on! out life ig not a dream, coal 
And chosen friends may cast thee off : Though often such its mazes seein ; ¢ 
Stay not to weep, the brittle chain - We were not born to lives of ease, . 
One stormy wiad could break in twain. Ourselves alone to aid and please. F 
If thou hast found that heart untrue, To each a daily task is given, ge 
Which was thy hope, thy idol too, A labour which shall fit for Heaven. 
Sink not in sorrow’s depths profound, When duty calis, let love grow warm, 5, 4. 
Despair will never heal the wound ; Amid the sunshine and the storm. “, ld 
Give to the past no vain regret, With Faith life’s trials boldly breast, .....:, 
The future lies before thee yet. And come a conqueror to thy rest. . pa 
alyy Bear on, bear bravely on! Bear on, bear bravely on! 
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_PRocEss OF CHEESEMAKING IN CuEsuirE.—The process is carried on during the. day, the 
preceding evening’s milk being mixed with the morning’s milk, so that it may be all.“ set ” and 
made into cheese by one instead of two operations. It is of much consequence that the milk- 
house be sweet and cool, as if the evening’s milk is in the least sour, the next day’s cheese, will 
be sour. In cold weather it is necessary to warm a portion of the evening's milk before mixing 
it, but in summer the heat of the morning’s milk is generally sufficient to bring the whole to 
the proper temperature for setting. ‘Thermometers are scarcely ever used in a dairy, but the 
temperature at which the milk is coagulated is believed to range between 75 and, 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Before adding the evening’s milk a small part of the cream is skimmed off for 
butter, the froth and bubbles being carefully taken off, as the air they contain is supposed to 
be injurious. From the morning’s milk in the cheese tub the bubbles are also carefully 
skimmed off and broken, In little more than an hour the curd will be ready for breaking,” 
which is effected by passing the “curd breaker” very slowly through it, .. The whey is; then 
carefully taken off, and the curd placed in a basket in which a coarse cheese cloth has been first 
laid. In this it remains till the whey is sufficiently removed to admit of the curd being salted. 
The quantity of salt is not very definite, and is regulated by the taste of the dairymaid,,. The 
average in a first-rate dairy is 1 Ib. of sait for 40 1b. of dried cheese, or about 40 gallons of milk. 
‘After the salt has been completely intermixed with the finely-broken curd, the curd is placed in 
the cheese yat, which is put under a lever press, and iron skewers are stuck through the holesin 
the vat, in which they remain a few minutes, and are then withdrawn to allow the whey to. run 
off. The cheese is then taken out of the press to be “ dried.” A strong canvas bandage, about 
two inches broad, is wound tightly round the cheese to keep it in shape and prevent cracking. 
In this state it is placed in the drying-house or cheese-room, where itis daily turned and wiped 
with a cloth. The bandage is kept on the cheese in many dairies till it is sold, being changed 
and a fresh one put on when it is removed from the dairy to the cheese loft; the cheese varying 
from 59 lb. to 1201b. in size, the largest size, if of the same quality, bringing the highest price, 
Butter is made from the whey-cream, which is skimmed off as the whey is slowly scalded. 
With this is frequently mixed the portion of cream which has been taken off the evening’s milk, 
and where the management is good the butter so produced is of superior quality, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the best. Besides the cheese, each cow yields from 15 Ib, to 20 Ib. of butter 
during the season. ‘The yield of cheese is very various, being dependant on the quality of; the 
stock and the pasture, the supply of winter food, and the skill of the dairyman.... It may, be 
étated at 24 cwt. per cow on the poorest to 4 cwt. on the better description of farms. . 5.4. . 
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Fow centuries it~ was a settled maxim in 
England; that the only sure way to convert 
acheretie was oto put him to death. All 
dominant: sects shave:been persecutors in 
théiriturn.. ‘With ‘the advancing light of 
civilization, the dungeon andthe pillory were 
substitutediforthe scaffold and the stake, 
andvato length these in turnogave way to pe- 
cuniaryfines:and civil disabilities.. Though 
it/isslong isince the fires:of» Smithfield were 
lightedcfor the punishment of: heresy, it is 
only itwenty years since thegrosser penalties 
against:the exercise’of the rights of con- 
sciences:were erased from the statute book. 
The fulb measure of religious liberty has 
yet, tobe adhieved:: ‘The struggle between 
night and prerogative, which has agitated 
theikingdom:for the past) half-century, has 
not hbeem Confined» ito civil institutions. 
The mitre ofthe: atchbishop: has not been 
deemed!more sacred from scrutiny than the 
crdwn of the monarch. The Church as well 
asithe, State’ has been shaken by the earth- 
quake:tread of Reform.) Prominent among 
theidivines of our time, who have materially 
contributed to these results, stand Robert 

Hall, John Angell James, Ralph Wardlaw, 
Thomas; Chalmers, and Baptist W. Noel. 
But the: tree,of toleration; whose fruits the 
people, of, England are now gathering, was 
planted long ago!by hallowed hands, Dis- 
tinguished;-among, those who, in the ex- 
pressivesphrase»of Burke, early preached 
and practised, ‘* the -dissidence of Dissent, 
and{the protestantism, of ‘the Protestant 
religion,’?+> ane}: Baxter,> Owen, .Calamy, 
Howe;diaxel, Henry, Bunyan, Bates, Dodd- 
nidge,; Law, \Watts, and Fuller;.. names 
illustrious in the annals of Nonconformity, 
whose pwritings>exerted a wide influence 
among, their contemporaries, and in our 
day,areithe text. books. of . the profoundest 
theologians, and the.solace and guide of the 
niost humble and devout of the unlearned 
elasses.,|. 

Im tracing.the origin of recent reforms. in 
the, ecclesiastical institutions of England, 
due.eredit, should be given to the Puritans 
ofthe; times, of Cromwell... In the con- 
vulsions,-of :1642-9,..the.. English, Church 
establishment,,the. power which had held 
the national conscience.in. awe for more 
thanja century, was oyerthrown, and Puri- 
tanism became the prevailing religion of the 
Commonwealth,..., [he.,professors of: the 
new faith were distinguished for a strange 
mixture),of .austere..piety and wiid fana- 


ticism—the natural product of the times in | 


which they lived. If they were guilt: et 
excesses, no wonder... The... ti eee Fel 
breaks with the wildest power. Whatéverex- 
travagances may be laid to their charge, were 
the spontaneous out-gush of the soul, when, 
freedom of opinion, suddenly let loose frous, 
the thraldom of ages, found itself in.a large 
place. Our Puritan. fathers of, the, seven, 
teenth century, by the recoil of the reyolu, 
tionary wave, found. themselves stand, 
ing on the terra firma ofthe. rights, of 
conscience, high above the reach of the 
returning surge... They. must have. beet 
more than mortal, had they not roamed 
far and wide over the fair country_,which 
spread its tempting landscape around hem, 
They were like captives PR iat ei Bae 
from the galling chains and stifling atmo. 
sphere of the slave-ship, who tread Elysian, 
fields and inhale the intoxicating, air...of 
God’s unfettered winds. It is an evidence. 
of their sincerity that they. carried. their; 
religion into everything, even their fighting; 
and their politics. Bodies of their troops, 
often dispensing with what .they, denomi-, 
nated the carnal drum and fife, marched. to: 
the harmony of David’s. Psalms, sung: to, 
the tunes of Mear and. Old Hundred. 
Sermons, extending in length. to,,six;.and, 
eight hours, were preached to,.the regi- 
ments, by chaplains mounted on,artillery,. 
carriages. The camp of the, reyolutionists, 
was not more the scene of rigid military, 
drilling than of warm. discussions!,on; the 
five cardinal points, of their,faith.); The; 
Roundheads in Parliament, engaged in 
bates on original sin, and the seriptura 
mode of baptism, as well as upon laws con: 
cerning the civil and. military affairs of the, 
State. The very names which figure.in.the 
transactions of those times indicate,..the, 
spirit of the age. poet ¥ aac” 
Oliver Cromwell, te man of his:age, and; 


of the republican, army, avere raised! 
disciplined by Cromwell, ie 
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training, in the camp and the conventicle, 
he had fired them with a hatred of tyranny, 
which triumphed in after-years on many a 
field under his leadership. The historic 
pen of England has done injustice to him 
and to them. The reason is obvious, That 

en has not been held by their friends, but 
their enemies.” For a hundred years suc- 
ceeding Cromwell’s time the English scholar 
and ‘historian was dependent on the rich 
and’ noble for patronage and bread. He 
musf have been a rare man who coveted 
opprobrium and penury, by writing against 
civil and‘ ecclesiastical institutions, hoary 
with age, and venerated by the great mass 
of his’ countrymen. And these very insti- 
tutions Cromwell and his followers had 
temporarily overthrown. Can we expect 
tiie levelled to do justice to the leveller ? 
English historians have written of him and 
them as the beaten always write of the 
bedters—as the scattered of the scatterers 
athe yanquished of the victors. Admitting 
theif extravagances and their austere sec- 
tarianism, the impartial pen will record of 
the “Puritans of 1645, that they exhibited 
many of the fruits of a sincere piety, and 
fostered the germ of that toleration which 
blends the dignity of free thought with the 
hiimility of Christian charity. Their de- 
scendants have exhibited all the heroic 
virtues of their fathers, tempered with the 
liberalizing influences of succeeding gene- 
rations. Kminent for learning and piety, 
they have been the patrons of all the arts 
which adorn and purify mankind, and, in 
the darkest hours of the party of progress 
and reform, have been true to the good 
cause, The scion from the parent stock, 
planted by the pilgrims at Plymouth (New 
Englatd) in 1620, struck its roots deep into 
the’soil of America, and myriads in all the 
State’ of that great confederacy now re- 
pose under its overshadowing foliage, and 
pluck the fruits of civil and religious free- 
dom from its spreading branches. 

‘The power of the Established Church re- 
ceived a blew in the Civil Wars from which 
it never fully recovered.. At the Restora- 
tion, .inder Charles II., advantage was 
taken of'a real or fancied dread of the in- 
crease of Popery in the kingdom, to obtain 
the acquiescence of the Dissenters in the 
adoption of laws favouring episcopal su- 
premacy, and which were subsequently em- 
ployed %o oppress Protestant Noncon- 
formists.. The chief of these were the 
Corporation and Test Acts, to the enact- 
ment, “operation, and final repeal of which 
the yéader’s attention is invited. 

Says ‘the complacent Blackstone—‘ In 
ordér the better’ to secure the Established 
Chir'eh! against’ perils from Nonconformists 
of all denominations, Infidels, Turks, Jews, 
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Heretics, Papists, and Sectaries, there are 
two bulwarks erected, called the Corporation 
and Test Acts. By the former (enacted in 
1661) no person can be legally elected to 
any office relating to the government of 
any city or corporation, unless, within a 
twelvemonth before he has received the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according 
to the rites of the Church of ‘England; and 
he is also enjoined to take the oaths:of 
allegiance and supremacy at the same: time 
that he takes the oath of office; or, inide+ 
fault of either of these requisites, «sucl 
election shall be void. The other, called 
the Test Act (enacted in 1683). directsball 
officers, civil and military, to take the oaths 
and make the declaration against transubi 
stantiation, in any of the King’s courts ati 
Westminster, or at the quarter sessigiis) 
within six months after their admission; 
and also within three months to:receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper;according 
to the usage of the Church of: England, in 
some public church, immediatelys after 
divine service and sermon, ‘and to deliver 
into court a certificate thereof, signed ‘by 
the minister and churchwardens, and: also 
to proye the same by two- crediblenwit» 
nesses, upon forfeiture of £500, andvdis2 
ability to hold the same office.” «Phe diss 
abilities operated still further. » By’ subsey 
quent enactments, if any person held office 
without submitting to the tests, he was'not 
only fined £5V0, but was for ever incapaci*+ 
tated from prosecuting any action’ inthe 
courts of law or equity, from being’ thd 
guardian of a child, or the executor or jad4 
ministrator of a deceased person, ‘or “re¢ 
ceiving a legacy. By subsequent? legisla- 
tion the same tests, except the sacramenty 
were exacted of various classes” of ‘persons 
not holding civil or military offices, su¢has' 
dissenting ministers, practitioners . of Shei 
law, teachers of schools’or pupils,:members 
of colleges who had attained the age:'of 
eighteen, &c. oittaullt 

As has been stated, the Corporation*and 
Test Acts were passed when England was’ 
alarmed at a threatened invasion of Popery,’ 
and their penalties were intended “to” be’ 
aimed chiefly at Papists, though - their 
sweeping provisions included all classés'of 
Nonconformists. The ‘Protestant’ Dis- 
senters, through fear of the Catholies; °con\’ 
sented to be placed under the genera? 
anathema, with a’ sort of understanding? 
that, when the danger was over, they should’ 
he relieved from its pressure. They lived? 


\ long enough to repent of their folly. ° 9% 


These acts were not only a grds$ vidla~ 
tion of the rights of conscience, but were’ 
injurious to the public weal in’ many te- 
spects, and beneficial in none.’ Whilst they" 
never made one Christian, they deprived: 


the State of the services of many of its best 
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and bravest citizens, drove much of learning 
and piety from the pulpit, and genius and 
promise from the university, By making 
the profession of a particular creed a neces- 
Sary qualification for office, and the re- 


» ception of the Lord’s Supper according to a 


prescribed ritual the passport to civil and 


- eeclesiastical advancement, they degraded 
they holiest rites of religion, brought an- 
-dually to the communion-table of the Hsta- 


blishment. thousands of hypocrites, and 
placed constantly at its altars hundreds of 
horse-racing and fox-hunting clergymen. 
They were a perpetual source of annoyance 


‘to Dissenters who would not barter their 


faith, for. place and pelf, by subjecting them 


»to prosecutions for refusing to qualify them- 
“Selves for offices to which they had been 
emaliciously elected, to be followed by ruin- 
ous, fines or lon 
single year (1736) £20,700 were raised from 
>fines, imposed on Dissenters who conscien- 
(tiously refused to serve in the office of 
isheriif; 


imprizonments. In a 


and for a long time it was the 
eustom.of municipal corporations to elect 


Dissenters to office, and then enrich their 


coffers from. fines levied upon them for 


‘refusing to receive the qualifying tests. At 


length the common. oppression drove Pro- 
testant and Catholic Dissenters into a 
formidable union for the restoration of their 
‘common rights, 

Kepeated efforis were made for the re- 
peal of these acts. Protestant Dissenters, 
having suffered their penalties for nearly a 
century, grew numerous and influential, 
when Parliament, instead of boldly meeting 
the question of repeal, began to temporize, 
and grudgingly ameliorated a grievance 
wich it had not the grace to wholly abro- 
gate. It commenced the practice of passing, 
atthe close of each se-sion, amnesty biils, 
exempting Dissenters, who had violated the 


‘gets, from the operation of their penalties: 


and so framing the bills as to cover not only 
past offences, but all which might be com- 
mitted before the close of the next session, 


- 
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It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
‘That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor; 
For some that hath abundance at his will 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other that hath little asks no more, eoutee an 
But in that little is both rich and wise: ae 
For wisdom is most riches; fools, therefore, 
‘They are which fortunes do by vowes devize,. 


when another bill would be enacted. This 
relieved Dissenters from practical op- 
pression under these acts, for some eighty 
years previous to their final repeal. 

But, so intelligent and high-minded a 
portion of the State were not content to 
receive rights inherent and immutable, as 
an annual boon from the Legislature.) The 
struggle for unqualified repeal never ceased 
till the disgraceful acts were: blotted: from 
the statute book. On the 26th of February, 
1828, was struck the first suecessful blow 
against the religious persecution of ages. 
Lord John Russell moved that the House 
resolve itself into a committee to take into 
consideration the regulations of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts. A stormy debate 
followed, and at length a division showed 
237 for the motion, and 193 against it. >In 
committee, Ministers entreated. earnestly 
for delay, but a resolution was adopted for 
the instant repeal of the acts. A bill, based 
on this resolution, was introduced; and 
passed its second reading. The Bishop of 
Oxford rent his robes, and Lord Eldon shed 
many tears—but all in vain. After wit+ 
nessing the temper of the House, Mr.;Peel 
declared that he was prepared to dismiss 
from his mind every idea of adhering to the 
existing laws, and only asked for some 
slight modifications in the pending Dill. 
| His request being complied with, Ministers 
| withdrew from the contest, and speedily the 
| Corporation and Test Acts, the offspring of 
a grim and bigoted age, ceased to be the 
law of the realm. AetHhUS 
This was the first cardinal measurewhich 
the modern Reformers had carried through 
Parliament (the abolition of the slave trade 
and the melivration of the criminal: code 
were advocated by the chiefs of both parties) 
during a conflict of nearly half a century, 
It was hailed as an era in the contests of the 

| people with absolute power ; the harbinger 
of better days to come; and was the fixst 
in a series of still more glorious achieye- 
Fascha 27 ipiiod 
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4M UMBOLDT says: ‘ The term climate, taken 
an its most general sense, indicates all the 
‘changes in the atmosphere which sensibly 
affect our organs, as temperature, humidity, 
variations in the barometrical pressure, the 
alm state of the air, or the action of oppo- 
Site winds, the amount of electiic tension, 
the purity of the atmosphere, or its admix- 
thre with more or less noxious gaseous ex- 
halations, and finally, the degree of ordi- 
nary transparency and clearness of the sky, 
which is not on!y important with respect to 
the increased radiation from the earth, the 
organie development of plants, and the 
ripeninp of fruits, but also, with reference 
tots influence on the feelings and mental 
condition of man.” 

jo The latitude of a country is supposed by 
a numerous’ class to point out at a glance 
the climatic condition of that locality ; but 
wpon examination it will be found that, 
although the temperature of countries be- 
eomes colder as we recede from the equator, 
yet latitude is only one, out of a numerous 
host of other causes, which tends to modify 
climates. — 

We shall first point out variations in the 
elimates of places lying in the same paral- 
Jels, and’ then endeavour to account for the 
apparent anomaly. 

do Beforeentering upon an examination of 
the present prevailing climates, we may no- 
tice that geognostical surveys prove that a 
great ehange has taken place in the cli- 
owates of the northern hemisphere. From 
carefule and laborious examinations of the 
fossil remains found in the older strata, the 
mostceminent philosophers are now con- 
Winced thatthe temperature of the northern 
regions of the world was formerly much 
hotter than it is at the present time. Fossil 
remains of shells are now found to have 
their species represented by living orders, 
which, however, only inhabit tropical seas. 
The fossil coralline formations prove that 
our seas were once tenanted by animals 
which are now found only in hotter regions ; 
the remains of the immense mastodon, 
which are found entombed in ice in Siberia, 
the fossil relics of immense reptiles of the 
crocodile nature, now found inabundance in 
the secondary formations, prove that 
northern climates must once have been 
similar to those of the tropical regions of 
the present day; but the most conclusive 
evidence on this point is furnished by the 
coal-fields, or carboniferous deposits : these, 


as itis well known, consist of vegetable re- ! 
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mains; and upon examination it’ willbe 
found that the flora consisted nearly exelu- 
sively of large vascular cryptogamic plants.* 
Accerding to M, Ad. Brongniart; ‘* There 
existed at that epoch Equiseta upwards of 
ten feet high, and from five to six inches‘in 
diameter, tree ferns or plants allied to them 
from forty to fifty feetin height, and abores- 
cent Lycopodiacee from sixty to seventy 
feet high.” The ‘present ‘climates of 
northern lands are not by far hot enough to 
support such prolific vegetation; and ‘we 
find vegetables of the above class “attain 
only a very diminutive size in temperate 
regions, while in the torrid zones similar 
species are found, which approach’ in mag- 
nitude much more nearly to ‘the’ plants 
which are now found to constitute the'¢edal 
fields. Some have attempted to prove'that 
the masses of vegetation which compose the 
carboniferous strata have not ¢rown near to 
the localities where they are now found, but 
that they are the results of currents of 
rivers and oceans which have’ borne them 
to their present positions: this theory, 
however, is untenable, for when we/con- 
sider upon the fact that the impressions of 
the leaves are to be found, marked with: all 
their pristine beauty, upon the adjoining 
stratum,t we must confess that such tender 
substances could never have retained their 
forms so perfectly had they’been exposed to 
the action of currents; and further, had 
the plants been long exposed to the action 
of streams, as must have been the ease had 
they been deposited by water in their. pre 
sent positions, the leaves would have:bein 
decomposed. There. canj' therefore, bend 
doubt but that the piants have flourished 
near to the localities where they are: now 
found in the fossil state. LO Je8Y 

Many theories have been advanced to ac+ 
count for the diminution of the temperature 
of the northern and arctic regions; it has 
been stated that the axis of the globe was 
formerly perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and that throughout the world an 
equal temperature prevailed, until by a 
great convulsion the axis lost its perpen- 
dicularity and occasioned great variations 
of climate: astronomical researches have 
proved that this theory is untenable. Some 
geologists have supposed that the globe 
was formerly in a very extremely heated 
condition, and that the radiation of heat 


% Principles of Geology. 
+ Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil Flora, 
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mates of the earth. According to Sir J. 
Herschel, the eccentricity is constantly di- 
mihishing ; consequently, the amount of 
Solar’ heat radiated to this globe is decreas- | 
ing.’ MJ Atago, however, considers the ir- 
régulatity of the earth’s orbit can never 
considerably’ alter: the amount of heat 
radiated from the sun. Sir C. Lyell main- 
tains; with great probability, and with such 
i eed as to entitle his theory to be re- 
ceived aS“a solution of this phenomena, 
that the ‘changes of climate have resulted 
from’alterations ‘in the relative position of 
the!‘séa’ and land: That these causes can 
roduce these effects wiil be evident to all 
Who'study the works of the above-named 
sédlovist, in which it is clearly proved 
that: ‘much “of the land of the northern 
hethisphere has been raised above the level 
of the sea ata comparatively recent date. 
Sir Charles’ says—‘* There appear grounds 
for inferring that the eras of the principal 
ilterations in climate, as deduced from 
fossil remains; were coincident with the 
periods ‘of the most remarkable changes in 
he former'position of sea and land. A 
wide éxpanse of ocean, interspersed with 
islands, seems’ to have pervaded the 
northern’ hemisphere at the periods when 
the transition and carboniferous rocks were 
formed, ind the temperature was then hot- 
Xést?and’ most uniform. Subsequent modi- 
fications in’ climate accompanied the deposi- 
tion, of the’ secondary formations, when 
repeated changes were effected in the phy- 
sical geography of our northern latitudes. 
Lastly; the refrigeration became most de- 
¢ided, and'the climate most nearly assimi- 
lated ‘to that now enjoyed, when the lands 
‘in Europe and northern Asia had attained 
‘their’ full ‘extension, and the mountain 


ains their actual height.’ 

“- We must now leave this interesting field 
‘of inquiry, and turn to the cousideration 
‘of ‘the. cliniatic phenomena of our own times. 
‘Ft has’ been remarked that it would be 
‘éusy to‘place ‘the masses’ of éxisting lands 
“i such @ position that an uniform climate 
should prevail-over the whole globe; it-is, 


showever,..a.great, blessing granted to hu- 
manhity thatthe climates of various countries 
differ so essentially. Itis this circumstance 
‘which ‘gives rise to the commercial pros- 
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perity of the whole world. If every climate 
were equally suitable for the production of 
all the animal and vegetable products re- 
quired by man, industry and talent would 
be unstimulated; but as it is, the'people of 
every nation are required to bend all their 
energies to facilitate and encourage the 
natural productions of their own,lands, in 
order that they may be enabled to receive 
in exchange from other countries, those 
things which are become necessary wants 
of life, but which can only be cinch he 
giving for them the superabundance o 
those things which our own climate is ai 
pable of rearing. An. uniform. climate 
would be a curse to the whole world; ta 
the variations which now exist we owe ina 
great measure our civilization and TeRRG: 
ment; men are now, throughout the worlc : 
to a great extent dependent. .upon, each 
other, and the difference in climates cements 
the mutual interests of nations... +)... 
To Alexander Von Humboldt,are . we; ip; 
debted for reducing our. knowledge..of clis 
matology to somewhat of.a system. ,This 
distinguished philosopher has supposed.an 
imaginary set of lines to be drawn, through 
those places. possessing, the same,mean 
temperatures : one set of,lines,, however, 
was not sufficient to. effect .this. classifica- 
tion; some districts haye the same mean 
annual temperature, but. the, summer.and 
winter heat much greater, or, less,.. Hum; 
boldt, therefore, established, three sets,of 
lines of equal. temperatures: the Jsothey- 
mal, or lines of mean, annual ;.Isothexat, 
or lines of mean. swmmer heats, and,the 
Isochimenal, or lines, of mean.winter,heat. 
Near the equator these lines,are parallel}, 
but they gradually deviate from »each, other 
as they approach the poles, until,.in,many 
cases, the difference,is remarkable,, The 
isothermal line, which, .passes. throug! 
Canada in latitude, 47 degrees, . passe 
through latitude 69 degrees, and t Sani 
scends through Sweden and Norway, about 
65 degrees, — thus showing that places 
lying as much as, 22, degrees, of latitude 
apart have the same meaa. annual, tem, 
perature. The line which passes through 
London also passes below Pekin, in, China, 
12 degrees further south. The mean annual 
temperature of Nain, in Labrador, in lati- 
tude 57 degrees 10 m., is 26:4, degrees 
Fahrenheit; while that of New, Archangel, 
in Russian America, is. 44-4 degrees;—a 
difference of temperature. of .aboye 19 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. ifs | gs Caeeeedoataaes 


The mean annual temperature of Western 
Europe is higher.than that of Eastern 
America, as the following table will 
prove :— tna ¢ 
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wearin of the antarctic regions is found 
6 be lower than that of the arctic; thus, 
in Georgia, situate in latitude 64 degrees 
S,, in the same parallel as Yorkshire, the 
snow line is as low as the level of the sea.f 
The snow line (or the boundary above 
which the snow never melts) on the north 
side of the Himalaya, is 16,630 feet above 
the level ‘of the sea, while cn the southern 
sidé'it is 12,982 feet only above the sea 
level.t This most singular phenomenon 
is ‘indisputable; ‘though for a long time the 
fact was ¢ontroverted both in England and 
Iiidia. The high lands of Thibet cause the 
Show’ line on the northern declivity of the 
mvitntains ‘to’ lie higher than. on the 
Southern ‘side. Many countries and dis- 
tricts‘which have the same mean annual 
temperature, have summer and winter of a 
very different’ intensity ; consequently, 
‘climates having great variations between 
the ‘mean summer and winter heat are 
known as excessive; § those in which the 
seasons are nearly alike are termed insular. 
Sir Charles Lyell says the northern part of 
@hina!and°'the Atlantic region of the 
ieee States exhibit excessive climates. 
: Ve'find at New’ York, says Humboldt, the 
‘Stine? of Rome and the winter of Copen- 
hagenS at“Quebec, the summer of Paris 
‘and the'winter’ of Petersburg; at Pekin, 
ii China; where the mean temperature of 
thé’yearis’ that of the coast of Brittany, 
the‘scorching heats of summer are greater 
than at ‘Cairo, and the winter isas rigorous 
asat Upsala, 

° Having’ thus’ shown thatlatitude is only 
one’ of the’ causes which tend to produce 
differences of climates, we will proceed to 
show how these variations are broughtabout. 
‘Tt will be readily understood that as certain 
“causes tend to modify climates, so some are 
‘jostrumental in raising, others in lowering 
‘the temperature. 

*~Elevation of land above the level of the 
‘Séa ‘is “one “of the causes which lower the 
temperature of climates; the higher we 
sscend above the ocean, the colder the sur- 


wa 
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Mine o* Milner—Lyell. 
+ Principles of Geology. Ibid. 


+ Humboldt’s Cosmos, 3 Buffon, 


rounding air naturally. becomes., ;, From 
many places in the tropics a, journey,.af.a 
few hours’ duration, will, enable.a.trayeller 
to. pass from.a zone.of almost.insuppurtable 
heat toa region where the snow, never gnits 
the ground.*, On Mount Htna.seyen dis- 
tinct botanical zones may be noticed., ‘The 
Rey. Thomas, Milner, says.;,.‘‘ Seven, .dis- 
tinct botanical regions. are noticed, upon 


ah E 


mits of the mountains,,.and on the, other,, in 
close proximity to regions were,the tem- 
perature of the .atmosphere,is almost in- 
tolerable. The soil. of a. country exercises 
considerable influence, on the climates; A 
barren sandy soil becomes much .more in- 
tensely heated than.a, loamy,soil.. Lands 
covered with, forest. haye.a,lower and more 
humid temperature than cleared and culti- 
vated regions; but,.countries having. no 
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* The temperature of’ the air decreases Thou 
one degree Fahrenheit for every’310/ feet of eleva- 
tion, Oe 4OHit 
+ Humboldt’s, Personal. Narrative. 
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forests are more liable to excessive climates 
than those screened by woods. 

orWinds have a great effect upon climates; 
thus, European lands exposed to southerly 
or! ivesterly ‘winds have the temperature 
raised: >On ‘account of this circumstance 
thesandy deserts of Africa and Arabia tend 
_ toraise the temperature of Europe ; the 
wind blowing over these intenscly-heated 
plains becomes charged with heat, which it 
distributes over the Mediterranean Sea, the 
south -of ‘Hurope, and the west of Asia. 
Mountains, which protect districts from 
winds blowing from colder quarters, and ab- 
senceof swamps, help to raise the tempera- 
ture ;'eurrents of the ocean operate to warm 
the! polar regions, and to modify the heat of 
the equatorial zones. To show the action 
ofithese streams we will take the celebrated 
Gulf-stream as an example: this stream 
conimences near'to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and flows through the Carribian Sea into the 
Gulfiof Mexico, thence through the Straits 
ofoPlorida, when, following a route from 
S.8iWVuto NIN.E., it reaches the shores of 
Horope. ° Many specimens of tropical seeds, 
borne’ from their homes by this st:eam, 
have been thrown on the shores of Ireland, 
five Hebrides, and Norway. As thisstream 
is'from 8 degrees to 12 degrees Fahrenheit, 
warmer than the oceans through which it 
flows, it raises the temperature of. those 
lands near whose coasts it approaches. 
From the genial effects of this current, the 
mean winter heat of the western coast of 
England is rendered more tolerable; other 
streams also act in this way, but on a 
smaller scale; and others conyey cold water 
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{into the equatorial seas: one which flows 
from high south latitudes, along the coast 
‘of Chili, has been found by Humboldt'to 
have a temperature of 60 degrees while: the 
surrounding water is from 81 degrees to 85 
degrees. 7 DICK 
The proximity of the osean tends! to 
modify all climates. When a cold wind 
blows over its surface it is deprived of much 
of its severity, as from the enormous mass 
of the ocean its temperature is not reduced 
so low as that of the surrounding lands; 
thus islands have much less severe winters 
than continent lying in the same parallels, 
The east wind in England is proverbially 
i considered to be very inclement: this arises 
from the fact that it traverses the plains of 
Germany, and the comparative narrowness 
of the ocean prevents the water exerting 
the influence which it exercises on currents 
of air coming over wider surfaces." 9"! 
In concluding this portion of our ‘in- 
quiries, we may remark, that the laws‘of 
climate are as yet not fully investigated, ‘a 
wide field is still open for research.’ PHYS 
interesting science is yet in its infancy; but 
within the last few years, however, eminent 
men have promulgated methods’ by which 
climatic phenomena may be more aceurdtely 
observed and systematized; and there can 
be no doubt but a few more. years of ob- 
servation will make this branch of physical 
geography more understood, from the facts 
connected with the question which will, in 
the interval, have become known to those 
who are now engaged in investigating the 
subject. 
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SOMETHING THAT WILL Fir SomEWHERE.—A churchwarden, in allusion to those 


case.’ 


to church to stare about, and then complain that others stare at them, lately 
When I was a boy, we had aschoolmaster who had odd ways of catching idle 
boys. Says.he, one day, ‘ Boys, I must have closer attention to books 
you that sees another boy idle, I want you to inform me, and I will 


; the first one of 
attend to the 


Ah, thought I to myself, there is Joe Simmons that I don’t hike; Pll wateh 


him, and if T see him look off his book I’ll tell on him. It was not long before I saw 
him, look off his book, and immediately I informed the master. ‘Indeed,’ said he, 
“Now do you know he was idle?? ‘I saw him, was the reply. ‘You did? and were 
your eyes on your book when you saw him? Iwas caught; butI didn’t watch for 
boys again.” 6 in 
» SOV DHEY’s|MretTHop or RrapiInG.—With respect to his mode of acquiring ‘and 
altranging the contents of a book, it was somewhat peculiar. He was as rapid a reader as 
could be conceived, having the powerof perceiving at a glance down the page whether it 
contained anything which he was likely to make use of—a slip of paper lay on his desk, 
and was usedas a marker, and with a slight pencilled S he would note the passage, put 
a reference On. the paper, with some brief note of the subject, which he would transfer to 
his notebook, and in the course of a few hours he had classified and arranged everything 
in the work which it was likely he would ever want. Itwas thus, with a remarkable 
memory (not.so much for the facts or passages themselves, but for their existence and the 
author that contained them), and with this kind of index, both to itand them, that he:had 
at hand a command of materials for whatever subject he was employed upon, whichihed 
been truly said to be ‘ unequalled.”’—-Southey’s Life, vol, vi. ogbuj 
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Puap useful knowledge should receive. our first and chief care; we mean not/ to 
dispute. But in our views of utility we may differ from some whootake, tiis 
position. There are those who confine this term to the necessaries and comforts oflife, 
and to the means of producing them, And is it true that we need no knowledgeibut 
that which clothes and feeds us? Is it true that all studies may be dispensed with 
but-such as teach us to act on matter and to turn it to our use? Happily,human 
nature is too stubborn to yield to this narrow utility. It is interesting to observe how 
the very mechanical arts, which are especially designed to minister to the, necessities 
and comforts of life, are perpetually passing these limits; how they disdain: to' stop-at 
mere convenience. A large and increasing proportion of mechanical labour is given 
tothe gratification of an elegant taste. How simple would be the art of building if, it 
limited itself to the construction of a comfortable shelter! How many ships should we 
dismantle, and how many busy trades put to rest, were dress and furniture reducedito 
the standard of convenience. This “ utility ” would work great changes:)in town and 
country, would level to the dust the wonders of architecture, would annihilate the; fine 
arts, and blot out. innumerable beauties which the hand of taste has spread over thie 
face of the earth. Happily, human nature is too strong for the utilitarian. It cannot 
satisfy itself with the convenient. No passion unfolds itself sooner than. the, lovejof 
the ornamental. The savage decorates his person, and the child is more struck with 
the beauty than the uses of its raiment. So far from limiting ourselves to, convenient 
food and raiment, we enjoy but little a repast which is not arranged with some degree 
of order and taste; and a man who should consult comfort alone in ‘his -wardtobe 
awould find himself an unwelcome guest in circles which he would very reluctantly 
forego,,.We are aware that the propensity to which we have. referred often breaks 
out in extravagance and ruinous luxury. We know that the love of ornament is.often 
vitiated by vanity, and that, when so perverted, it impairs, sometimes destroys, the 
soundness and simplicity of the mind, and the relish for true glory. .Stillit teaches, 
eyen in its excesses, that the idea of beauty is an indestructible principle of our nature, 
and this single truth is enough to put us on our guard against vulgar notions of utility. 


DIGGINGS. 
‘‘SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS.”’ frefont 
Despair has ruined some, but presump-| Fortune and futurity aré not to be guessed 
tion ruins multitudes. at. 

A vain hope flatters the heart of a fool. A wise man aims at nothing out of his 
Cheap is the service of virtue, and yet| reach. Pa 
how dearly we pay for vice! A flow of words is no proof of wisdom, 
. Counsels given in wine seldom prosper. Begin nothing until you have considered 
_ Exercise, by custom, becomes an enter- | how it is to be finished. cre ts 9 
tainment. Catch not at the shadow and Jose ‘the 
~ Equity is the bond of human society. substance, oad nae 

Pedantry is a vice in all professions. Follow the wise few rather ‘than ‘the 
~ "Speak not highly of yourself, lest it lead | vulgar many. ey ihe 
to vainglory. Good manners are sure to procure respect. 

‘’ Unseasonable wit is the child of folly. Pin not your faith to another’s sleeve. _ 

Yeomen in leathern doublets may be of| Friendship is the most sacred of all moral 
more worth than lords in velvet robes. bonds. ana ae 

The example of the good is visible phi-| Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. 
losophy. Imitate a good man, but never counter: 

The eye that sees all things sees not | feit him. 19d blisoo 
itself. Jests, like sweetmeats, have’ often’ séur 

Suspicion is the poison of true friendship. | sauce. a BBW DATS 
») Speech is the picture of the mind, Put not off repentance to a future’ days © 
«Many talk like philosophers and yet live! Give your tongue more holidays ‘than 
slike! fools. your hands or eyes. OW SF. M1 

>) Gandour intentionally offends no one, but Cheerfulness is medicine for the mind? 


bis'never servilely complaisant. By good nature half the miseries of human 
hoiEnvy cannot see; ignorance cannot | life might be assuaged,. Mica Is 
judge. 
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Be asstunaed sat 1 At LBL tans n ek 6 ote ales ‘Seacr 9¥i909't OF 
want 9! ; : moses sbivorg 
Weaéturn to thesubject of lodgings—one of the most pressing importance ‘to the . 
yworking-classes:who are contemplating a visit to London, ‘and one upon’ which 
dittle has yet beew-done. » What amount of accommodation of the kind ‘available at 
-present: exists! in London, and what means are being adopted for the purpose of 
anereasing it, are points upon which we possess no certain’ information. ’ All 
parties appear at sea; inquiries and suggestions are the only things we hear of, If 
‘any persons take practical steps in preparation for the influx of visitants that will Soon 
xrewd our -streets—if, for instance, agents of country associations, getting anxiots 
on the ‘subject, begin to: look about them to make arrangements on behalf of their 
j¢lients—they. are obliged to go to work without concert amongst themselves, with» 
outvany general reference to which their questions may be addressed, and without 
<uipdscertained data toguide them. Owe ons? Bruise 
botfhesCommissioners ‘have formally announced that they do not propose to actin 
$hematter);:they have issued a circular in which they state that they do not 
bintend to undertake to find lodgings’’ or to ‘* interfere with individual enterprise.’’ 
4Phatcthey) would undertake to find lodgings, we suppose no one for ‘a moment 
expected at their hands; the idea has, however, prevailed—justified to a® gréat 
extent by; the!language of the gentlemen by whom the enterprise was ‘represented 
dniitsearliér stages, and by the official announcement, that books were openéd for the 
zegistration of accommodation—that some active assistance would be'afforded*in'a 
matterowhich requires some amount of centralization and some’ official authority 
‘to conduct it: to'a'satisfactory issue. ‘Their decision will no doubt occasion somedis= 
appointment)and ‘inconvenience ; butit appears that there are other considerations 
which lead them to think that they cannot take the matter up with ‘propriety: © ”! 
-<Dhe <plan we proposed for their adoption some weeks back—that ‘they 
sliduld) cause: domiciliary visits extensively to be paid, and by means of printed 
formscand personal inspection, collect the materials for a comprehensive register, 
andi that)the;staff of officers employed in this service should act generally as @ com- 
mittee! for reference—thus falls to the ground. Fearing this result, from’/our 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case, we took an early opportunity of recom- 
mendingsthe working men of London to take the matter into their own hands, con- 
ducting» ac¢canvass and compiling a register by means of their own “agerits=+ 
remitiding them that they were indebted thus much to the brotherhood of labour} 
from their position of advantage as residents near the scene of the Exhibition. 9 We 
begim to fear; however, that the necessities of the case are becoming so urgent! dnd 
haperativeias:to-make it unwise to trust to the chances of ‘the advice welthen-#aveé 
bking:EKtensively-acted upon, and with a conviction of the importance of’sofiethinig 
heing done promptly and efficiently, which deepens the more consideration we'give 
the subjects: avevare determined, if we can obtain the sanction and authority neces: 
soy toogive effect to our plan, to act in the matter at our own risk aad reaps i 


} ilitys a8 & williewb IS 
esWemust proceed to explain. The Proprietor of this publication has'submitted 


tothe Executive Committee, to be laid by them, if deemed requisite, before her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, a proposal, of which the following is a brief outline :4 
‘Bhat -aycentral office be opened, in a convenient part of London, with a’sufficient 
stafficoficelerks -to compile a register of lodgings, keep a continuous account! of 
vacancies,.and‘conduct the necessary correspondence with the agents of provincial 
clais;cor avith private persons, on the subject of accommodation. That the materials 
for this register be collected by an efficient corps of canvassers who''shall pay 
domiciliary:visits in‘their several neighbourhoods, leaving printed’ forms at éyéry 
house to be filled up by the inmates, and gathering as much supplementary iifor= 
raation -aspossible by means of personal inspection. That the’lodeings' entered! oly) 
the register be classified according to their character, terms, or otherwise, as the wishés: 
or any peculiarity of circumstat.2¢ on the part of the person preparing them; maysééeni! 
torender desirable, A word or two of explanation may not be amiss on this point. 
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There are families practising the principles of total abstinence, who may be unwilling 
to receive parties accustomed to drinking usages, although perfectly ready to 
provide accommodation for those whose customs consort with their own. ‘There 
are other families again-to whose regular habits and pious feelings it would beaiif- 
‘welcome to haye their houses occupied by inmates keeping late hours‘and:frequentin 
theatres and-other places of public amusement. It will’/be exceedingly desirable’ s 
toameetthe views of all parties, so as to prevent any interference with family arrange- 
{ments, or discomfort of feeling, either to the visitor or his entertainer ;’ and this’ can 
yonly: be effected by means of such a classification as is now proposed: 6 2otisd 
codt jis,believed that the plan, of which we have described the general features, and 
every detail of which has been well matured, would answer all the requirements 
of thecase and prove of infinite convenience. The secretary: of country clubs, ‘on 
making. application. to the central office, would be able at once to ascertain what 
number of beds.-was open, and in what locality, at any particular date y ‘or! ‘on 
stating the particulars of the party he wished to make provision fory could: bevits- 
formed at. what date a sufficient amount of accommodation of ‘the: ‘kind Yequired 
could,be secured, In short, it is as impossible to estimate the amount: ofservite 
which such ax agency would prove to all parties as it is to foresee the ‘confusion 
and. discomfort which must be the inevitable consequences if some steps! ofsthe 
kind, are not promptly taken. hotosqxo 
fo Lhis proposal, involving, if carried out, no inconsiderable amount. ofiexpenditure, 
may-be,taken as.an evidence of our wish to serve the interests of the:working 
classes, and..our appreciation of the kindly welcome they have given to our labours. 
‘The, offer has been accompanied with every guarantee that the arrangements \pro+ 
mised;shall, be carried out on a complete and liberal scale.) But: in. a project of 
such magnitude. and difficulty, the sanction and authority of the: Commissioners 
is an essential preliminary—essential to its success, and essential to the ‘prevention 
of misconception as to cur own motives. It must not be supposed that:we wnder- 
take'the'thing, as. a trading speculation. Loss, in a pecuniary ‘sense;«wouldbe 
calculated on, and would be certain; and if any indirect benefit: were reaped tin 
exchange for this, it would be only of the kind that all men may hope to réalize, 
by trying to earn the confidence and goodwill of those amongst whom they labour; 
Seeking, then, not.our own profit but others’, it is right that we should shield our 
selves trom improper imputations, that the movement should not bear the:appear« 
ance,of.a speculation or adventure, but an undertaking examined, approved, ‘and 
authorised by the proper authorities. On personal grounds we are:persuadéd: that 
none will deem this too much for us to ask. , LOT 


yet dwellings and streets in London to which we should need an introduction, iand? 
some'reason to give unto those who repelled our inquisitiveness, and’ asked (as 
would be very natural) to whom they were required to communicate their house=' 
hold arrangements, and what use would be made of the information? rol 
_We have sought, therefore, such an official sanction to this measure as: may serve 
to place it truly before the public, and enable us to act without the suspicion of lan 
unwarrantable and unauthorised interference. Reserving the whole: of the risk; 
and.responsibility to ourselves, we are prepared, if the proper sanction be accorded) 
to. carry out the arrangements we have described. eid} tot 
dé the Commissioners feel themselves precluded from: undertaking /a/systemv of) 
registration themselves, the expectations they have awakened, and the exigencies! 
ofthe; multitudes who are preparing to visit London, must surely. make then 
anxious.to render every assistance in their power t» such private individuals: as! 
may -haye the spirit and the opportunity to supply this great want, ): MY LN 10 
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-InTRRIOR ARRANGEMENTS,—The most | deep chrome, and the sides blue. The 
northern products will oecupy the extremi- | diagonal ** tie-rods ” are painted imitation 
ties)» The productions of the United States | of ‘gold, with gilt centres, the sash-bars 
afelassigned tothe eastern division; then | white, and the cross bracings blue. : 
come Russia and the northern countries ; ;| Tur Question or EXTRA Spacs, ie 
then France, Germany, Italy, and southern | the present capabilities of the building for 
latitudes, down to’ Ngypt, Arabia, China, | the accommodation of exhibitors should be 
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Persid,vand the tropics. ‘The visitor, cross- | deemed insufficient, an accession of avail-' 
ing the transept, will arrive at the contri- | able space, amounting to nearly one hundred’ 
butions from Hngland and her colonies: | thousand square feet, might be gained by’ 
those of India and Ceylon will be nearest | the erection of a Second tren’ ONEEl tie gral! 
to the transept; Canada occupies the | Jeries which flank the great central aventie.! 
western extremity; and the rest of the Nearly all the necessary iron-work, ineiud> 
space (save that for machinery in motion ing girders and braces, is complete, and 
in the north-west extremity) is reserved for ready for the reception of the flooring. tim- 
the United Kingdom. The English colo-| pers: but there is a great, if not an insu: 
nies to which space has been allotted are :— perable objection to the adoption of. the: 
Australian Colonies: . New Bout, Wales, suggestion, in the unsightly appearance 
New Zealand, South Australia, Van Die- which the additional gallery would present. 
men’s Land, West Australia. Bermudas, | when yiewed from the central passage, 

Canada, Cape of Good Hope and Natal, | Much light would be also excluded, and the, 
Cape Coast, Castle. and Dependencies, 
Ceylon, Faikland Islands, Gambia, Gib- 
raltar, Hong, Kong, Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 
Territories, “India (including Singapore), 
Tonian,, Islands, Labuan, Malta, Mauritius, 
New. Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s 
Island, St. Helena, Sierra Leone. West 
India ‘Colonies ; Antigua, Bahamas, Bar- 
badoes, British Guiana, Dominica, Grenada, 
Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christo- 

pher’s, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
Tortola and Virgin Islands, Tr inidad. 

‘All the three refreshment courts will be 
at the north side of the building. The 
Central Court will be placed at the north 
eid of the transept, having the contribu- 
tions of ‘Turkey and Italy on the east side, 
and those of the East Indies on the western 
side The Eastern Refreshment Court will 
bes ‘inthe midst of the products of the 


view of the lateral portions of the building,’ 
would be greatlyimpeded. Surely nothing:; 
should be done likely to damage the aspect 
of this Great Glass Palace of Tapaetry 2 iieW 


had 
MeErau Tacks.—A nailmaker at 'Bromec 
grove has been ordered to make a thousand. 
gold, a thousand silver, and a thousand iron 
tacks for the Great Exhibition ;. the whole, 
three thousand not to weigh Ramee shen 
three grains. 
PurBEcK MARBLE. — Purbeck aap 
worked into a model of Kingston Church, 
Corfe Castle (says the Poole Herald),. will, 
display the different veins of stone con- 
tained in the Purbeck beds. 
New PappLE-Box.—A model of a nhiis 
dle-box of a steam-frigate, with wheel and + 
paddle-box boat, showing an easier method: 
of shipping and unshipping a boat, is (prow: 
Zollverein,) Denmark, United States, and mised by Mr. Mumford, of Deptford, with lay? 
Raussia, ) The “Western Court will be in the | SU-carriage for working bl - Loman re 
centre “of the machinery in motion, located | broadside, or stern port. eh ahora. 
at the north-western extremily. The Isle of St. Kilda is to forward a sepecit 
Tux Drcorations.—The painting on cimen of woollen plaid and cloth; the wool 
the plan of Mr. Owen Jones is now rapidly | W28 spun into thread with the old-fashioned» 
progressing, and. we..are.enabled to a cer- | Spindle; and wovenmin anloom made i in thie. . 
tain. extent to form an idea of the effect. island, . 
The general appearance of the transept, as} A Monstrr Saw.—Sheffield is active in 
seen from, the interior, will be remarkably | contributing articles of its industry for the”! 
pleasing... The under side of each of the | Crystal Palace, Amongst them is a cireular rs 
24 feet ribs, similar to the square fillets of | Saw made with segment joinings of five feet 
the’ tron’ columas upon which they rest, is} diameter, to be the centre of well- finished ” 
painted light blue, the portion of the under | smaller satellites of starry-edged teeth. 
side corresponding to the circular part of | This will, it is supposed, be the largest ~ 
the column, a deep chrome, or imitation of circular saw ever manufactured, ( 
gold ; ‘upon each side of the gold, upon a Irn1sH AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—A 
small’ portion of the flat broad sides of the | model of a machine for cutting, turning | up, 
‘‘ribs;""4s a stripe of white, the remainder | and pulverizing the soil at one operation nis’ 
being painted light blue. Upon the smaller Le ents > 
intermediate ribs or ‘‘purlins,” the ‘‘re- 
turns”? are painted: vermillion, the edges 


to be among ‘the agricultural implem 
from Cork. Mr. Murphy, the Avent fp 
states that, with a locomotive of four-horse. 
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power, and one or two men, the machine shape by folders inside the’ machineé,:ca 


weuld excel the working of four or five 
ploughs, and would be useful in localities 
possessing large tracts of land where labour 
is scarce and expensive. 


Tur LiverPoot Mope.—There will be 
no less than 1,600 vessels full-rigged in the 
model of the Liverpool Docks which is to be 
transmitted. A collection of the importa- 
tions of Liverpool will also be displayed. 
It.is, after the Exhibition, to be returned 
to Liverpool, as a nucleus of a museum of 
commercial economy. 


Fine Srockines.—A manufacturer of 
Balbriggan has prepared a dozen pair of 
ladies’ stockings, full size, in weight nine 
ounces, as a perfect and beautiful specimen 
of Irish manufacture in cottou. The Bal- 
briggan articles in cotton and silk hoisery 
will challenge comparison, according to the 
local journals, with those of Nottingham 
itself. 

‘InGenrtous TAatLorinc. — Mr. Wm. 
Watts,’ tailor, of Banbury, Oxon, has suc- 
ceeded in cutting and making a Complete 
Dress ‘of Three Garments—viz., coat, trou- 
sérsyand gaiters, in one piece, all of which 
are united, without any seam or any kind of 
joining whatever. It is intended for the 
fortheoming Exhibition, and will, it is 
thought, be looked upon as one of the great 
curiosities of the Crystal Palace. 

THE Evecrric TELEGRAPH.—The Elec- 
trie Telegraph Company have, witlr the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee, taken 
measures for Jaying down wires within the 
building. These will radiate from the of- 
fices of the Executive Committee, who will 
thus’ be enabled to give instantaneous di- 
rections, and so exercise instantaneous con- 
troliover all parts of the building. Itis at 
present intended to use the electric agency 
for ‘* police purposes ”’ only, butits applica- 
tion-er,extension to other uses in the build- 
ing will. doubtless be suggested before the 
commencement of the Exhibition. 

EpinpurGH FoupInc MACHINE —A very 
ingenious piece of mechanism has just been 
finished, by Mr, Black, smith, Potter-row, 
for the Great Industrial Exhibition, in the 
shape of a machine for folding sheets of 
books, periodicals, or, indeed, papers of any 
kind, and, of course, greatly facilitating an 
operation now done by the hand. This 
useful invention is constructed in the style 
of a box, on the top of which the sheet is 
fixed by means of points. ‘Three turns of 
a handle draws the paper through an 
aperture in the top, and immediately 
afterwards throws itout on the other side 
neatly folded... Three sheets may be put 
through the process at once ; for while the 
first and second sheets are being put into 


third can be placed upon the top and acted 
upon by the outside folder. The whole 
operation is performed with» athusing) 
rapidity, and the machineis iievery: respect: 
most efficient. It reflects great) credit) ion 
the ingenuity of the inventor, and«awwillcext 
tainly not be without its interest to iprac- 
tical-minded visitors to the Great -Eixhi- 
bition. ont 
PoLyGuotT TICKETS FOR ARTICLES Ex- 
HIBITED.—A correspondent writes with re- 
ference to our article upon the Acquisition. 
of Languages by the working classes :—* T- 
have read with pleasure your ieading article. 
for the present week, but I fear that it will 
not get practically carried out to any great: 
extent. You say ‘where there isa will 
there is a way,’ but the adage is not always. 
true; there will be many who would wil-, 
lingly learn had they the opportunity, Dut: 
they will neither have time nor opportunity 
between now and ‘ July.’ “Would. it not,” 
therefore, be very desirable to place’ upon, 
each article its use, &c., in beth English)? 
French, German, andItalian ? The expetisé, 
would not be much, and the advantage'very- 
great to all parties. I see, with you; it is+ 
very important we should understand, as’ 
far as possible, the use, &c., of every article, 
and, besides this, the foreigner would think ° 
himself and his articles slighted, providing | 
some steps are not taken to’ enable us to* 
understand his language ”’ - 
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Hampure.—Among the articles intéendeds 
to be sent from this city to the Hxhibditiom)! 
is the work of a sculptor named Engelhard: s 
The sketch is taken from the northern my-< 
thology, and represents the life, struggle} 
and fall of the Asen (northern god) and thes. 
Hinheviar (defunct heroes); as related inahel 
“ Bidda.” A part of: the freize which edness 
tains these figures is exeeuted-in plaster js 
the remainder is drawn on paperny(f auT 

PrussiA.—The railway companies ‘have’ 
agreed with the Minister of Commerce to” 
convey ail Prussian workmen visiting’ the’ 
Great Exhibition, in second-class carriages, ° 
at third-class fares. The continental second- * 


Emperor Francis Joseph, whose intention is, 
to present it to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. Weare continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Exhibition. It’is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter ; but we shall be 
happy, as far as*spaee will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 
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i) AMATEUR There are thousands of foreigners 
about, London, driven there by political and other 
‘causes, who will be glad of the opportunity of 
‘employment afforded them by the want of inter- 
preters,; and whose ‘services will naturally be 
preferred; by their countrymen to those of English- 
men. For persons of limited acquaintance with 
foreign languages, such as you seem to have, we do 
‘not think ‘there is any prospect of engagements in 
.this' capacity. )'The occupation of interpreter is 
one regularly followed bya large number of 
individuals in London. A meeting has been held 
for the purpose of organizing a regular system 
Jof registration for interpreters and guides, and a 
commiitee has been appointed for that purpose. 
We; are, not. aware of the name,of the secretary, 
‘hut the movement was under the auspices of Mr. 
“C! Cochrane, who may be addressed “ Leicester- 
square, London.” 


2° SUBSCRIBER FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
(Milnthrope.)—As our correspondent’s case is 
Similar, to. many others, and as,one general answer 
“may serve for innumerable, inquiries that con- 
tinue to reach us, we give an extract from his 
eletter =: perceive from your publication, THE 
WoORKING MAN’S FRIEND, that there will bea 
want of servants of nearly all descriptions at the 
‘forthcoming Exhibition. Iam thinking of coming 
up to the Metropolis in May, and should like to 
melt with a-situation, if possible. Iam twenty- 
two years of age, and have been employed most 
‘of my time as groom and gardener, poiter, &c. 
JT have been'three years with the gentleman I am 
now living swith)» IE should like to get an office in 
the railway station, or. in, the, Post-office; but I 
atn afraid. I am not a good writer enough, as you 
“Thay see, but I’ might improve before then with 
practice.’ I’ think 2 could soon learn French, as I 
once got hold of an old French grammar, and I 
soon learned part of it. If I, undertake to learn 
“French or German, which would be the most 
Phstructivé work’ [should ‘get, as I would not be 
oabl alto attend sany school? I should like to'see 
phe} dixhibition; ‘and? ats the same time I might 
meet with a, situation... An answer through the 
‘pages of ‘THE ‘WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, as in 
‘what capacity I’ might be most useful, and what 
works you would recommend tor Jearning the 
‘above languages, will oblige.”—In reply, we refer, 
‘in the first place, to our notice to ‘‘ Amateur,” 
We cannot recommend any persons to begin to 
learn French or German with. the idea of obtain- 
ng situations.during the Exhibition .where a 
‘Knowledge of those languages is a requisite. It 
may be possible to obtain such a smattering as 
_Willvenable! them®*to read alittle, to understand 
inscriptions, &c.; but to obtain, within so 
limited a time, such a mastery of the tongue as 
eWill’ qualify to converse freely or act as an inter- 
~pretereis altogether out of the question. With 
respect to the other class/of situations mentioned 
-roflices,in.the. Post-office or at railway stations— 
‘there may be some additional hands required ; 
but, such will be the rush of applicants, that many 
dhundreds: will inevitably’ be disanvointed, the 


preferente being of course given to those who 
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have the highest qualifications, and have seryed 
in similar situations before and possess interest. 
From the nature of the offices (CA Bubsorive iver” 
has filled, there would be little chance! ofihig¢ 
being preferred for such an engagement, asp he 
seeks. London is always a precarious place for 
young men to come to upon speculation.» Be- 
sides, why forsake a certainty in possession ? “ 

E. J. T.—The best guarantees are ‘given that, 
the Exhibition will be opened at theotime <oni- 
ginally specitied, the lst, of .May., If aaymnlgapy 
prehension, on this. point prevails, it ‘possibly 


arose out of the announcement made by the, Exe- 
cutive Committee of an extension of ‘the ‘time 


allowed for the reception of perishableiarticles, 


EpwarD MuRrRAY.—You ‘must not’ place aby 
reliance whatever, upon statemendts;containgd 
in documents referring,to the business ofjthe bx; 
hibition which may be published and: c¢ i ulated 
without the express authority of the ‘Ro Al - 
missioners. Circulars have been recently brought 
under the notice of the Executive Committee, 
which emanate from. speculative individuals, in 
whom they do not feel themselves. justi ef ol? 
placing any confidence. In making their atrange- 
ments, therefore, both the exhibitors and ‘visitors 
must be careful to act with prudence. §©!09 5 

HENRY Harper.—The £5 prizeofferedibythe 
president of the Bol‘on Mechanics’ Institition, 
for the best essay on the Advantages: of the tt 
hibition to the Working Classes, has lately been 
awarded to a young hand-loon Weaver, meiti= 
ber of the above institution, and entirely ‘sélf 
educated, ATO aeH-AUOA 

H. H. H.—The chromatic, or, many-coloured, 
plan of Mr. Owen Jones has, we understand, been 
finally determined on. f CNIS AYO SD 

R. WREN (Stepney).—The gale did not: displace 
a single sheet of glass, and the whole,buildingAvas 
ere in any way by the.wiolence,of the 
wind. 

EPHRAIM.—It was on ‘thé 26th of Fup Aast 
that the building committee ‘decidédofinally on 
the details of Mr. Paxtven’s plan, and;as ‘late as 
six o’clock in the evening came to the resolution 
that Mr. Paxton’s onginal plan. shonld be 
adopted, with the addition of transepts and ‘ 
barrel roof for these transepts alone, (“7742 0! 

S. B. (Leicester.) — The catalogues’ will’ ‘bé 
printed in three forms, at variows. prices, é 
lowest one being, we hope, within the meansoof 
working men. it will be much the better,-plan, 
if you can afford it, to procure a tolerably full 
and complete catalogue, as it will beof permartent 
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APPEL’LANT s. one who appeals or chal- 


Ten ges. 


“ APREN/ DIX; san addition made; a sup- 
plement 18 

-PPRAT’S wT $s, the act of valuing 
phe les. 

APPREN‘TIcE, s. (from. the French ap- 
prendre, to learn) a person bound by inden- 
ture to serve a master for a certain term, 
receiving, in return for his services, instruc- 
tion in/his, master’s profession, art, or oc- 
Cupation. . 

APPROPRIA/TION, > s, in law, the disposal 
of tithes; which do not belong to the beneficed 
tlergyman, but are devoted to the support 
ofa college or a bishopric. If a layman 
hold! them, ‘the holding is called an tmpro- 
praation.. eh 
oN! PRIORI; literally, from a thing before. 
Tn logic, the conclusion’ drawn from pre- 
Vious argnments, which renders it unneces- 
sary, to;examine the particulars of the case 
in point. 
oddkaUacroR’218, “6. (Latin, strong water ) 
nitric acid diluted with water—a corrosive 
liquor which acts ‘powerfully on copper 
and steel; the agent employe by engravers 
for.the purpose of ‘‘ biting i.’ 

AQUA-RP’GIA, 8s. an acid for dissolving 
gold; ‘nitro muriatic acid. 


Aaua’RIvs, s. the eleyenth sign of the 
HOGG 100 bi 

WAQvAT'tC, a. “that which lives and grows 
ti oron the water. 
pL QUATINT/Ap 8. aspecies of engraving, 
imitating the.effect: of a drawing, in Indian 
inkvor sepia: . The copper plate is covered 
with! #°sort of varnish composed of resin 
dissol¥ ¢d in'spirits of wine. When this is 
poured over the plate, the spirit evaporates, 
and leayes. a fine porous grain, which is 
wrought upon. according to art, and the 
work: is; bitten in with aqua- -fortis. 


it ‘AQUA-VITH, s §. spirits of wine; brandy. 


. A@/UBDUCT, | s /$: a construction formed 
above the surface of the ground, for the 
purpose of conveying streams of water from 
one comparatively high point to another. 


> p AQWILINE, a. resembling an eagle 5 a 
term» applied/to the human nose, when it is 
eurved ‘or ‘crooked like an eagle’s beak. 

AW ABESQUE,. 8., literally, t7.the Arabian 
meanneranc Lhe terme describes the fanciful 
and grotesque ornaments with which the 


‘s §.mnoun-substantive; a. adjective; ad. adverb; w.a. verb-active. 
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Arabs were acctistomed to adéf the wail’, 
floors, and ceilings of their buildings, with 
fruits, flowers, and mathematical figures; 
they being forbidden by. their prophet, to 
describe the forms of men or,animals..;.., 

AR’/ABLE, a land’ fit? ‘for “tillageovor 
ploughing. ahrgiuensie 

ARACH’NIDA, -8.. pl. from... arachne,,..a 
spider ; a class of animals indluding; aed 
mites, and scorpions, | 39" 

ARACH’/NOID, 5s... a thin Blur hve a 
fibrous web, spread over, the;brain;. ASP 2 a 
kind of fossil. 

AR’BITER, An’BITRATOR; Sati mt ite 
a judge; one called in to REHIG a dispute 
between two or more DETSOMSaghac.E siseine 

AR/BORARY, ARBO/REOUS, 4. 1 belonging 
to trees. 

ARBORES’CENCE, §. the resemblance t6la 
tree in minerals, Ke, 


AR’BORIST,. 5, a naturalist who- “atudiids 
trees, ATH HOW 

AR’BOUR, 8, a Seat shaded Dae trees, “a 
bower. 

ARc, ARCH, 8. part ofva eirtiles ‘the skys 

ARCA’DE, Ss. a series of: acives" on, dé- 
tached piers, forming a screen, and, also. the 
space enclosed by such;.a colonnades'! Ot 

ARCA/DIAN, a. pertaining to A¥cddia,'a 
mountainous district in Gréece. . Thé term 
is often applied to mountain scenery... 6. 

ARCA‘NUM, S. a secret. 2 SOM 

ARCH, s. this term is applied to any Beha 
work, whether of masonry; or otherwise, of 
which the lower partis formedcintocan arc 
of a curve supported at thetwo extremities. 

ARCHAIO’LOGY, s. the study of antiquity, 
or ancient things ; or a discourse BBA 
them. 

ARCHBISH/OP, s. the Hithotpan or chief, 
of the bishops. 


ARCHDEA’CON, 8, a bishop’s deputy. 169 

ARCH-DUKE, S$. a sovereign prince,” or 
grand duke. 

ARk’/CILER, 8. one who uses;:or fights with, 
a bow. 198 

ARCH’ES-COURT, §, the chief bch diatinnal 
or spiritual court, that belongs to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 94291 

AR’CHETYPE, 5. the original, patter oF 
first model of any work, 

ARCHIEPIS/COPAL; / a. delonging: “40° aa 
archbishop. thet 
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AR/CHIL, s. a kind of moss which yields a 
rich purple colour. 

ARCHIPEL/AGO, s. any sea which abounds 
with small islands. The group generally 
known by this name, contains those islands 
which lie between the shores of Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

An/CHITECT, s. a professor of building. 

Al/CHITECTURE, 8. the art or science of 
designing or erecting buildings. | Archi- 
tecture contains five Orders,—called the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. 

AR/CHITRAVE, 8. the principal beam in a 
‘building ; that part of.a column immedi- 
ately over the capital. 

An/CHIVES, 8s. records; a place where 
records are deposited. 

Arc’Tic, a. northern; toward the north. 
The Arctie Circle is that circle at which the 
northern frigid zone commences, being 
rather more than twenty-three degrees from 
the North Pole. 

ARE/A, S. an open surface, or space; in 
modern-built houses, the portion of the site 
which is not built upon is commonly called 
the area. 

A/REFY v, @, to dry, to exhale moisture. | 

ARE/NA, 8. the space for combatants in 
a theatre; the term is often used meta- 
phorically for the occasion, or field, of dis- 
pute. 

AREOM’/ETER, 5. an instrument to measure 
the density of any liquid. 

AREOP’/AGUS, Ss. the highest court at 
Athens. 

An/GAL, 8. lees adhering to wine vessels. 

AR’/GENT, a. silvery ; white, shining like 
silver. 

AR’GENTINE, s. (in mineralogy) a sub- 
species of carbonate of lime, nearly pure. 

AR/GIL, s, potter’s clay ; fat, soft earth. 

ARGILLA’/CEOUS, a, partaking of thenature 

of clay. 
_ AL/GONAUTS, s. the companions of Jason, 
in the ship Argo, on the voyage to Colchis, 
as related in a mythological tale, supposed, 
however, to be founded upon some truths. 

Ar’Gosy, s. a large merchant ship. 


AR’GUMENT, $s. acontroversy ; the subject 
of any discourse or writing ; a reasoning. 

A/RID, a. dry, parched up, ploughed up, 

A’R1ES, 8. (Latin, the ram) the first sign 
of the Zodiac. 

ARIOLA’TION, 8. soothsaying ; divination. 

ARISTOC’RACY, 8s. the nobility of any 
cyuntry ; a form of government where the 
supreme power is vested jointly in the 

rincipal persons of the State, 


_ 
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ARISTOTE’LIAN, a. founded on the opinion 
of the philosopher Aristotle. 

ARITH’METIC, s. the art of numbering, or 
reckoning ; the science of the expression of 
numbers by symbols. 

ARMA’/DA, AR/MAMENT, 8. a large fleet of 
armed ships ; a naval force. 

AR MIGER, Ss, an esquire; a knight’s com- 
panion. 


ARMISTICE, s. a short cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

ARM/LET, 8. a bracelet; a small arm of 
the sea, 

ARMO/RIAL, a. belonging to the arms, or 
heraldic bearings of a family. 

AR MORY, 8. a place in which warlike arms 
are deposited for use. 

ARo’MA, s. the supposed principle of 
odour in plants, residing, generally, in the 
essential oil. 

ARnoMAT’Ic, a. yielding a fragrant smell ; 
imparting a warm taste. Aromatics are 
agents obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom, possessed of more or less fragrance, 
most usually obtained from an essential or 
volatile oil. 


ARRA‘IGN, v.a. to indict, to charge, to 
accuse. 

ARRAIGN’MENT, 8. (in law) the calling of 
a person to the bar of a court to answer an 
indictment. 

An/RAS, 8, a rich tapestry, or hanging. 

ARRE/AR, ARREA/RAGE, 8. that part of 
an account which remains unpaid, though 
due. 

ARREST’, v.a. to seize upon; to obstruct; 
s. (in law) a caption or seizure of the per- 
son, in order to place him in custody. 

AR/SENAL, S&S. a magazine or place for 
military stores. 

AR’/SENIC, 5s. a brittle, whitish metal, 
strongly poisonous. It is obtained from 
several minerals. _ 

An’son, s. (from ardeo, to burn) in law, 
the act of voluntarily and feloniously setting 
fire to property. 

Ant, s. skill; dexterity; cunning; as 
applicable to what are called the jine aris, 
such as designing, painting, sculpture, &c. 
it includes invention, ingenuity, and a due 
application of science. . : 

AR’/TERY, 8, a canal, or tube, which con- 
veys blood from the heart to the different 
parts of the body. 

ARTE/RIAL, a. that which 
arteries, 


ARTES/IAN WELLS, 8. borings into the 
ground, through which water rises from 
various depths, above the surface of the 


‘relates to the 


| soil, producing a constant flow or stream. 
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DHR: UNIVERSE A CRYSTAL PALACE AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Sep FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 


a Uwivense may be said to be one grand “ School of Design’’ for the sageneow’ 

of mankiné generally, and with this "Riva, that it is open for all. Here the 
mechanic, the peasant, the clown, may study, free of expense; for Nature’s!/edué 
cation is gratuitous, and yet itis most liberal. Charity schools are, for the mést 
part, very contracted in the information they give. ‘Some time ago there was an 
awful outcry against the Poor Law Commissioners, because they proposed to teach 
pauper Mifidren grammar, geography, mathematies, &c. It was said to be a crime 
against society to bring up the sons and daughters of poverty and misfortune ina 
rational manner. As their parents had ruined them, or circumstances over whieh 
the little creatures had no control, were against them, it was stoutly maintained. by, 
the wealthy, the learned, and the pious, that the State ought to complete their 
ealamities by robbing their souls of a sound education. Such has been no small. 
portion of the philosophy and philanthropy which within the last. few years we 
have been doomed to witness. But our Cruaror is not thus unkind, ‘Man’s' 
bitterest: foe is his brother man; and earth would have been in a forlorn state, 
indeed, if our Heavenly Father had not placed at our disposal the riches’ of his: 
goodness and mercy. He has unlocked to us creation and providence as a vast 
seminary of art, science, taste, and philosophy, into which, without a fee, we may 
all enter, and study, and improve our minds. The world is a university, indeed, | 
open to the poor as well as the rich. 

“Tur Crystan Pauace’’ is the wonder of the age and of the world: yet poor 
haitan: nature could not allow this temple of truth, of genius, of human skill and 
brotherhood, to be erected without uttering a howl of indignation, a shriek of 
alarm, or an anathema of bigotry. £*O hbase. spare that tree!’ was the, excla- 
mation of some, showing that in their estimation an elm was better than a man, 
just as pampered steeds and starving paupers demonstrate that, in the creed of 
many; horses are better than human beings. ‘The rich were frightened lest this 
school of wisdom should abridge their drives, or offend their eyes with the sight of 
plebeian crowds thronging to its portals for the improvement of their minds and 
the rejoicing of their hearts; and the timid and intolerant, whose Christianity and 
piety burnt ot in bonfires, went off in crackers, flew to heaven in skyrockets, or: 
pérambulated the streets in Guy Fawkes and sham popes, predicted that the whole 
thing was a second popish plot, and that the Exhibition of 1851 would be ‘the 
diwitall of Christianity. What a glorious eminence among the alarmists and the 
prophets some of our leading journals have wrought out, or rather written out, for 
themselves, in opposing this undertaking! Surely a niche for these gentlemen 
editors ought to be secured in some prominent part of the building, as forming the 
greatest curiosities of the day. At any rate, we trust that thelt™ portraits will be 
given. 

We were led to these remarks by the thought that Gop intended the universe to 
be a boundless ** Crystal Palace,” in which humanity at large might study the infi- 
nite number of specimens of Divine art; and thus school itself for every work be 
mechanism, science, or intellectual progress. What a magnificent roof to thi 
glorious hope are the heavens above us, with all their moying machinery ! Tr 
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stars and constellations encircling the pole, and visiting every point of the compass ; 
the moon and the planets regularly and majestically traversing the zodiac form a roof 
of science and beauty above our heads, which alike protects us, instructs us, and de- 
lights and blesses us at the same time. We do not wonder that at the festivals of anti- 
quity the minstrels regaled the audience while they sung the ‘‘ Wanderings of the 
Moon,” ‘‘ The Labours of the Sun,’’ and the gyrations of ‘“‘ Arcturus, the Hyades, 
and the Twins ;’’ or that the royal Hebrew seer, as he looked at the sky, became 
inspired, and tuned his harp and sung :— 


‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handy work; 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.” 


The floor and foundation of this temple are not less fraught with wisdom and 
wonder. Every stone is a miracle of celestial art ; every flower a prodigy of taste 
and beauty ; every landscape a painting ; every tree and animal a living machine, 
in which the various forms of mechanical and mathematical skill and calculation 
are exemplified ; so that as soon as we are born, and wherever we are born, we enter 
the temple of truth,—the gorgeous University and Palace of the King of Kings. 

As we have said, this school is open ¢o ali, and its grand design was to inform 
our minds and cultivate our taste. Here the ErerNaL is our teacher, and he 
instructs by facts and models rather than by words. Earth is one vast volume of 
hieroglyphics, or museum of natural curiosities, in which we see the Invisible. 
Were it possible to render wisdom, power, and love material, and give them a 
bodily form, so as to make them tangible and visible, they would not be more per- 
ceptible by the mind than they are now. All the eloquence of earth or of heaven 
would be insufficient to persuade either a clown or a philosopher that a watch 
made itself, or was constructed by an idiot, a horse, or an elephant. It may be that 
we know not the maker—we never saw, and perhaps never shall put our eyes upon 
him; and yet we no more question his power, his skill, and his art, than we do our 
own existence. The work proclaims the man and his mental powers, and so the 
universe proclaims the Deity. Whether we glance at the surface, or dissect or 
analyze the interior of what he has created, the same indelible proofs of his being 
and perfections are manifest. But further, these facts are set not before us merely to 
remind us of the benevolent Personage “who is over all, above all, and through 
all.:’’ they are intended to instruct us in all wisdom and mechanical arts, and to 
give us lessons in the beautiful and sublime. 

On the face of nature everything is adapted to improve our taste. Ugly and 
clumsy things are called unsightly, because the eye loathes to look upon them, 
while what is beautiful commands the attention of all, The vision is no sooner 
exercised than it should be educated in what is lovely ; and God’s world is full of 
objects calculated to refine, enliven, and delight its sensibilities, and teach us, as 
far as possible, to copy these models of infinite wisdom. We have reason to be- 
lieve that a time is to come when there shall not be a single rude or unhandy 
utensil or instrument even in general use—when the commonest vessel, dish, cr 
spoon, shall be a model of beauty and a specimen of art. It is probable that two 
hundred years hence the museums will be crowded with the clumsy and unsightly 
implements which we now employ. © Our children will pay us the compliment of 
exhibiting them as examples of our vicious and barbarian taste, and in contrast 
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with the elegant, convenient, and handsome articles of clothing and furniture 
which taste and science will have placed at their disposal. We fear that in this 
particular we cannot ‘‘ boast of to-morrow ;’’ our posthumous fame will be our 
infamy. Our mechanics and labourers will gather lessons from nature, and in art, 
as well as in morals, will exert every effort to imitate the Deity. A clumsy, 
ignorant, and unscientific operative of either sex will then be unknown. 

We have already made a few steps in advance. Our cups and saucers, and 
tea-kettles and saucepans, have generally some ornamental work about them, and 
are constructed with a degree of elegance of form, showing that we are beginning 
to improve, and that Nature has not spoken altogether in vain. It is true we are 
slow scholars, seeing we have had such endless lessons in beauty and loveliness. 
There is not a flake of snow nor an icicle but is crystallized with the utmost art; 
even the common fungi, that swell out of corruption and decay, surpass the power 
of the sculptor to imitate, or the painter to depict. There is gracefulness both 
about the structure and the movements of a worm. Creatures that spring up in a 
night, aud perishin a night, are as perfectly finished as those which have to exist 
for a hundred or a thousand years. What artists are the birds and the bees, and 
what lovely specimens of skili and beauty are their bodies, and the implements 
with which they work! Even the sting and its sheath and poison-bag are finished 
with infinite care. Volumes might be written on the forms and colours of feathers. 
How exquisite are the leaves and branches, the buds, the cups, the pistils, and 
stamens of flowers! Hence botany, ornithology, entomology, icthyology, con- 
chology, and the thousand other studies of nature, give us the most refined lessons 
in what is tasteful and elegant, 

Here, then, as we said, we have in nature a vast museum, infinitely surpassing 
anything that will be displayed in the Crystal Palace; and this temple of science 
is open to all, Many of our operatives, both men and women, will not be able to 
visit the Metropolis during the coming year: this will certainly be a loss, but still 
not altogether irreparable ; for there is, after all, more art, and skill, and elegance 
in the backbone of a herring, than in all the examples of human invention or taste 
that the Exhibition will contain. There is a pearly transparency in an oyster, 
there is beautv in 9 cockle-shell, there is symmetry and proportion in every 
bone that cumes to our table; and even when shut out from all the world beside, 
our own hands, and feet, and bodies, and senses, if we would only examine them, 
suggest to us volumes of thought, calculated to educate us in the highest branches 
of mechanics. The human eye and human hand afford specimens of beauty which 
the artist labours ia vain to portray. | Hence we maintain that we ought to have 
no clumsy mechanics or mechanism, no unsightly furniture to disgrace our houses, 
nor ill-contrived clothes to disfigure our bodies, nor unhandy tools to work with. 

We write for working men and working women, because we feel that, without 
their aid, the refined age which is to bless the world cannot come. We must have 
their art and skill and taste called forth before we can give elegance to the abodes 
of the middle and higher classes; and we must also have their co-operation before 
their own homes can be improved. We want London and all our large towns 
purified. We hope that soon the cellars will be left to the rats, the attics to the 
pigeons, and the filthy back lanes and alleys to be turned into gardens. We long 
for the day when ail old rags shall be turned into manure to grow corn, or into 
paper on which history, science, and religion shall tell their tales of caution, 
philosophy, morality, and love. But to bring about this millennium the working 
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classes must be the chief agents in their own regeneration. The pipe must be 
broken, the cigar abandoned, the snuff-box thrown to the fire, the cup of the 
drunkard dashed from the lips for ever, and men.and women must resolve to 
purify their own homes. We have had “ working men’s demonstrations”’ in favour 
of temperance, and others are to follow. ‘We shall by-and-by have ‘ working 
men’s demonstrations” to put down thieving; to put away filth; to advance 
education ; to improve their dwellings ; to perfect the arts and sciences ; to spread 
liberty ; to terminate war, and propagate the religion of love; and then the mental 
and moral world will approximate the physical in beauty, order, and loveliness. 
It may be said that the masses must wait for the gentry and the clergy to take 
up their cause; but, alas! if they do, they will wait long. Hundreds of years have 
rolled away, while everything has been left in the hands of the Wealthy and learned, 
and how little has been done! What a mass of filth, and ignorance, and crime is 
a large portion of London, Manchester, and Liverpool at the present day! Yes, 
and will continue to be so, until the masses resolve to help themselves)’ The name 
of a lord or a bishop attached to a philanthropic society is often of little worth. 
One mechanic is worth ten of them, in the temperance or any other humane 
society. God never intended that we should trust in coronets or mitrés, The 
Almighty helps them who help themselves. Nature, providence, and religion 
strive hard with us to induce us to arise, to exert our powers, to cultivate our 
talents, to improve our tastes, to better our homes, and brighten our prospects for 
time and eternity. The great Crystal Palace of the Universe is ours as a school of 
art and design ; and it is only for the masses to enter its open portals, to study its 
resources, to imitate its arts, to learn its lessons of wisdom, truth, taste, and 
harmony, and to reduce its suggestions to practice, and then art will be perfected, 
mind refined, and the cottage will be a palace in comfort, a school in tuition, and a 
temple in religion. In the words of Milton we conclude :— A> 


‘* AWAKE! ARISE! OR BE FOR EVER FALLEN {”” 


Errects or SNow ON VEGETATION.—It appears at first somewhat singular that the 
Alpine plants, such as auriculas, some saxafrages, &c., should be ./ **feult culture in 
our climate, and are not unfrequently destroyed by our winters, whilst they flourish in 
their native snows; but it should be observed that in the Alps, where, growing. wild, 
they are throughout the winter covered with a complete coating of SMT Pan es 
not being a rapid conductor of heat, is instrumental in the earth’s not parting quickly 
with its warmth, in the same manner as a woollen garment prevents the escape of heat 
from the body—this protects them through the cold season; whereas, in our climate 
these plants are exposed ultimately to the severe influence of frost, unprotected by the 
snow, and to long-continued rains. The frost injuring the structure of the leaves, they 
become readily rolled by the wet; and although the plants are not often entirely killed, they 
aretoo much injured to insure a good show of bloom. It is necessary, for the cultivation 
of the finer sorts of auriculas, &c., to imitate, as far as possible, their native climate, by 
protecting them, in aframe or shed, both from the severe frosts and wet, It is, how- 
ever, to be remarked that our climate opposes another and a serious cbjection to the easy 
cultivation of this class of plants, arising from the great variation of temperature. Even 
during the winter months the plants frequently commence growing before the sprmg 

arrives, and thus are rendered more obnoxious to the succeeding frosts; and, in addi- 
tion, the strength of the plants (which should be reserved for the great effort to be made 
in the spring) is exhausted before its due season; whilst in the Alps they lie entirely 
dormant until the sun at once melts the snow, and calls them into life and blossom, ‘To 
prevent the plant growing out of its season, itis found best to place the pots in a part of 
the garden exposed to a northern or western aspect, oth e 
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HEROISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss H. M. RATHBONE. 


No. VI.—THE 


Ir was very early in one of those glowing 
radiant mornings, whose exquisite beauty 
in the tropical regions can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have themselves 
endured the parching rigours of the ex- 
cessive heat in the torrid zone during the 
day time. It seemed an hour meet only 
for holy thoughts and righteous deeds; 
yet such were neither the feelings nor the 
purpose with which three or four naval 
officers landed at sunrise in the Bay of 
Calcutta, accompanied only by the sailors 
who had manned the long boat of the 
Arrow, then lying at anchor in the har- 
bour. Another party in a smaller boat 
soon followed, and took a different path to 
the first crew, but one which evidently led 
in the same direction. The steersman of 
the second party, instead of remaining 
with ‘his é¢émpanions, who quietly rested 
on their oars, then hastened after the 
two, young. men whom they had just 
landed, and, overtaking one of them who 
was ‘walking in advance of his brother 
officer, begged to speak to him. 

“Well, Roberts,’ said Lieutenant San- 
croft, “what do you want? Be quick, for 
Tam in a hurry.” 

“ Ah, sir, and I’m afeard I shali offend 

you, but I ean’t see the son of my brave 
old master, Admiral Sancroft, now dead 
and gone, going to commit such a foolish, 
wicked act as that which I guess has 
brought your honour here this morning, 
without putting in a word.” 
"Roberts, if this is all you have to say, 
Tcan’t spare time to listen to you. You 
don’t understand the laws of honour 
‘gunong gentlemen, or you would not talk 
so absurdly ; so be off, my good fellow. I 
liave not forgotten you, as you will find if 
T fall; and to you, Roberts, I look for de- 
livering my last love and duty to my 
mother.” 

*“Vieutenant Sancroft, I couldn’t do it: 
it would go against my conscience to tell 
madam you had met with your death in 
such a disgraceful manner. It’s true I 
don’t understand, what your honour means 
by honour obliging you to commit murder, 
as it may be, in cold blood; but I do know 
that the Bible tells us to forgive our ene- 
mies unto seventy times seven. And oh, 
sir, should you kill Mr. Collinson, will not 
you go about the earth like Cain ever af- 
terwards? and how will the laws of 
honour console you then for not having 
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young silly officers who knew no better, 
or the frankness to confess you have been 
in the wrong?” 

Lieutenant Sancroft coloured deeply ; 
it was not the first time thatthe same train 
of reasoning had been suggested to him, 
but he had done his utmost to silence the 
pleadings of conscience and his own convic- 
tions of the wicked absurdity of taking away 
life, in order to settle some foolish dispute. 
The taunt about his courage struck the most 
deeply home, and his step became more 
irresolute ; which the honest tar perceiving, 
he immediately resumed his pleading, by 
picturing the widowed mother’s anguish 
should she either have to receive a mur- 
derer into her house, or else to mourn the 
loss of her only son in a manner so dis- 
graceful to a brave man and a Christian. 
Again, he expatiated on the superior mag- 
nanimity of making an apology if the lieu- 
tenant had beenthe oneinerror,and upon the 
miserable satisfaction it would be to him, 
supposing Mr. Collinson was the most to 
blame, in becoming his executioner for an 
offence so comparatively trifling. He also 
reminded his young master of the admiral’s 
opinions on duelling, and the contempt he 
had ever expressed for so barbarous a 
practice. “And, O Lieutenant Sancrovi., 
would you cast shame on him that’s dead 
and gone—on the brave old admiral that 
was an example to the whole navy, and 
helped to win the battle of Trafalgar 
under Nelson himself?” 

We cannot detail all that passed on this 
occasion; suffice it to state that the young 
man’s best feelings were awakened, and 
his principles roused into a strength of 
determination, which enabled him to fulfil 
the painful task of refusing to fight, and 
of returning to the ship, amidst the silent 
contempt and covert sneers of his tellow 
officers. He had to pass through a bitter 
trial; for even those who respected him 
in their hearts had not courage to differ 
from the little world around them, and he 
was treated with such marked coldness by 
all the officers as to render his position on 
board irksome in the extreme. They even 
refused to take wine with him at the cap- 
tain’s table, and he lived alone in the 
midst of numbers, since he was in effect 
completely sent to Coventry. 

For two months this state of things con- 
tinued, while the Arrow was cruising in 
the Hastern Archipelago, at the end of 


had the courage to brave the sneers of the | which time she again cast anchor at Cal- 
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cutta, and a round of gaiety commenced, 
which Lieutenant Sancroft usually enjoyed 
the most of any of his companions, so social 
and entertaining was he in taste and man- 
ners. Now, to his surprise and indigna- 
tion, he found the tables turned, and, 
though the exact circumstances which had 
led to the coolness between himself and 
his brother officers were never divulged, 
things got abroad to his disadvantage. He 
was treated with studied neglect by the 
ladies, and with frigid politeness by the 
gentlemen. For this there could exist no 
redress, and accordingly he spent his time 
in rambling about the country alone, or on 
board the Arrow in reading and writing. 
His appearance became. greatly altered, 
and the excessive depression of his spirits 
re-acted upon his health, until fever at- 
tacked him, and, but for the unremitting 
care of Roberts, would soon have carried 
him off. Willingly would he have died; 
and it was all his faithful servant could 
do; by representing that his life had been 
preserved for some good purpose, to 
persuade him to adopt the proper mea- 
sures to ensure his recovery. When he 
was at length able to walk on deck, the 
Arrow was sailing up the western coast of 
Asia, and a violent storm soon afterwards 
drove her far out to sea. This was followed 
by a long calm, that prevented the crew 
from making land, which had become an 
linperative uecessity, in order to procure 
fresh water, which they had been just on 
the point of accomplishing when first 
driven out to sea, Every day the little 
store diminished, and the sufferings of all 
on board grew intense, while the Arrow 
violently drifted towards some of those 
savage islands which are still tenanted by 
so fierce a race that few care to land on 
their shores. Lieutenant Sancroft was 
the first to diminish his miserable pittance 
of water to the bare spoonful, which suf- 
ficed to preserve life, and none endured 
the consequent suffering so firmly, or did 
so much to cheer and help the crew. He 
persuaded the men to wring their clothes 
in the salt water, and then to put them on 
while wet, in order to supply some degree 
of moisture to their parched frames ; and 
his presence ever seemed to animate them 
to fresh exertions, and to encourage their 
spirits. 

At last the danger of death by thirst 
became so imminent that the captain sum- 
moned his officers to a general council, 
and, saying something must be done, he 
proposed manning a boat at night-time, 
and, effecting a landing, to fill their water- 
casks by main force, if necessary. A 
pause ensued. 


would joyfully have accepted an offer to 
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lead the way in a breach, or to head au 
attack in open warfare ; but the landing on 
these rocky coasts was in. itself no light 
task, and there was something so appalling 
in the darkness when engaging) in such a 
service as obtaining water amidsta race 
of fierce cannibals, who might, steal on 
them unawares, that her Majesty’s officers 
evidently shrunk from being cooked for a 
supper to savages. But Sancroft only 
hesitated to see if others were going to 
offer themselves, and when none spoke, he 
instantly stepped forward, and, with 
sparkling eyes, claimed the honour of com- 
manding the party. A cheer rose from 
the sailors and marines, while the mid- 
shipmen and their superior officers bent 
their looks ou the ground in shame. In a 
quarter of an hour the boats were manned 
by volunteers eager to prove their attach- 
ment to Sancroft. Two of the middies 
accompanied him, ashamed to remain be- 
hind; and Roberts once more acted as 
steersman to the long-boat, his‘heart full 
of honest pride and exultation at this un- 
expected indication of his master’s honour. 

With the greatest prudence and with con- 
summate ability Sancroft made his arrange- 
ments, and after being twice very nearly 
swamped, the dangerous landing. was 
accomplished, and a few minutes’ rapid 
walking brought the vanguard of the party 
to arunning stream. As quickly as pos- 
sible they plied their task, but had not 
proceeded far when a wild shout of tri- 
umph close at hand showed them they had 
been watched. . A sharp skirmish’ took 
place, while a retreat, m obedience to 
Sancroft’s orders, was kept up at the same 
time. .So well ordered had the plan been, 
that the boats were reached with three 
casks well filled, after the loss of only two 
men, though several others were , badly 
wounded. ‘he sailors cheered lustily as 
they pulled swiftly out of reach ‘of the 
shots; and amidst loud praises of Sancroft, 
and eager discussions of the conflict, the 
following dialogue was unheard :— 

“Tam done for, Roberts; I shall die 
before we reach the ship ; but I don’t re- 
gret it, and you will not refuse to carry 
my dying greeting to my poor mother 
now, | think.” 

“No,no, your honour ; it shall be my first 
business when we land on the shores of 
Old England, to see madam, and tell her 
her son died worthy of his noble father. 
And wont your honour give thanks to 
Heaven that you did not fall that mornin 
at Calcutta, but have lived to die the deat 
of a brave man?” 

“Yes, Roberts, I thank you with all m 


Many were present who| heart for your advice that day, which 


saved me from committing so great a sin, 
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and J thank God with all my soul that he 
has permitted me so to end my days.” 

The last words were spoken very faintly, | 
and in another moment the honest veteran | 
hung over the! lifeless body of his dear 
young master in speechless’ grief; from | 
which he was only roused by the cry of | 
welcome which burst from the ship’s crew | 
as the boats'ran alongside. he sight of | 
the casks caused general joy, and the cap- 
tain, asthe men came on board, asked who 
had fallen. | 

“Thomas Dean and Peter Bolton,” was 
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“ He is dead, sir,” said Roberts, proudly, 
as he looked with triumph at the horror- 
struck countenance of the remorse-stricken 
officer. 

The captain alone of his superiors had 
approved of the conduct of Sancroft in 
reitusing to fight; and he pronounced a 
brief but emphatic eulogium on the true 
hero, who early the next day was con- 
signed to his watery grave. And the tears 
ot the rough sailors, the praise of his eap- 
tain, and the mournful silence of the as- 
sembled officers, formed the requiem of 
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“ And how is Lieutenant Sancroft 2” 


BEAUTIFUL PROVISIONS OF NATURE. 


Lorp Bacon, was right when he represented real knowledge, ‘‘not asa couch 
whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; nor a terrace for a wandering 
and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; nor a tower of state 
fora proud intellect to raise itself upon; neither a fort nor commanding-ground for 
strife'and contention ; nor a shop for profit and sale; but a rich store-house for the 
glory of the ‘Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.’” We but require to study 
nature to see’that all its provisions are indicative of the highest and the richest 
beneficence—that everything is so formed, and disposed, and governed, as to yield 
the largest amount of enjoyment. We nevermeet with any arrangement whose 
object or end is to produce misery. Pain and suffering there may be in connection 
with the most beautiful and perfect structure, but these evils entered not into the 
design of that structure. What a beautiful arrangement and provision are the 
human teeth !—but no one will say that toothache is a necessary element in that 
provision. Happiness is the object or end of the whole economy of Nature; pain 
and suffering are but accidents—something which might or might not be. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as we rightly conceive of this entire economy, will be our esti- 
mate‘of'the divine goodness; and the more our hearts are impressed with the love 
and the bounty of the great Father of all, the deeper will be our homage and our 
gratitude. | 

Wei'are in the midst of WinrER, when, according to some people’s notions of the 
old-fashioned seasons, the earth should be covered with. frost and snow. It is 
believed that the seasons have changed; but how to account for this phenomenon 
both.,the learned and the ignorant are equally ata loss. Some far-seeing folks 
think that it is a sure sign that the world is coming to an. end! We leave these 
dreamers to'enjoy their reverie. The Book tells us that summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, will be continued till the last great fire shall burn up the earth 
and alithat istherein. It is true that at present there is neither ice to tempt us to 
get our'skates in readiness, nor snow to offer us a game at balls; but it does not 
follow that water is never again to congeal and become solid. Now, with winter 
there are connected some interesting and instructive phenomena, and not the least 
remarkable of ‘these is this conversion of water from the liquid to the solid state. 
If we except water, which expands when cooled below a certain degree, it is a fact 
in chemistry that all bodies contract when cooled, and expand when heated; and 
these effects are produced without in any way affecting the quantity of matter 
which these bodies contain, Anyone may put this to the test by a simple experi- 
ment,|. ‘ake.a bar and a plate ofiron; cut a hole in the centre of the plate which 
will exactly gauge the bar, or allow the end of it just to pass through. Place the 
bar in a mixture of finely-powdered ice, or of snow, and common salt, for about five 
minutes ; remove it and wipe it dry with a cloth, and on applying it to the gauge, 
it will pass through with ease, and be comparatively loose. Ina very little time 
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it will regain its former heat, and, consequently, its former dimensions... Then 
take the same bar, and put it for five minutes over a clear bright fire, till it receive 
a certain degree of heat, and you will find it impossible to foree it through the 
gauge till it has cooled down to its original temperature. The experiment for the 
contraction or expansion of a liquid is equally simple. Fill a Florenee flask, 
within half an inch of its neck, with spirit of wine, and place it in the mixture just 
named, and you will find, as the spirit cools, it contracts in bulk. This done, dry 
the flask, place it upon a ring so as to stand upright, and as it gradually gains 
warmth from the surrounding air, the spirit will expand till it rise to its former 
height. Now plunge it into hot water, and the spirit will so expand as to rise 
above its original point, and will only get down te that point by being withdrawn 
from the hot water. 

To this general law of contraction by cold and expansion by heat, water is an 
exception, as may be proved by pouring that liquid at a temperature of 80 degrees 
into a Florence flask with a neck capable of admitting a delicate mercurial thermo- 
meter whose bulb may drop below the surface of the water, and whose scale may 
rest upon the mouth of the flask. Plungs it into the mixture of ice and salt sufii- 
ciently deep to surround the bulb. -As the water cools, it will contract and fall till 
its temperature be reduced one-half. At 40 degrees, instead of continuing to con- 
tract, it will slowly expand and rise, until the thermometer indicates a cold.of 52 
degrees, at which point the water will congeal and freeze. Now mark, the beauty 
and the goodness of this provision. If water, like other liquids, continued to con- 
tract in bulk, or cool down to its freezing point, then, on the first approach of 
winter, it would congeal into one entire and solid mass of ice, and no longer be fit 
for sustaining that life with which the great Creator has peopled. it, Every living 
thing which it contains would inevitably perish. By an all-wise and infinitely 
beneticent arrangement, there is one immutable degree of eold at which water, 
instead of contracting, is found to expand. Let the intensity of cold be what it 
may; let the superficial ice be however solid; the water beneath remains at 40 
degrees, and by its immutable temperature is conservative of every form and 
variety of aquatic life. 

But how is this effected? The heat is withdrawn from the surface of the water 
by convective currents of air, till its temperature throughout has attained to forty 
degrees. The cold breeze may still blow over it, but instead of causing the water 
to contract or become heavier, it actually causes it to expand and become lighter, 
This colder and lighter water floats upon the warmer water beneath, but has no 
power of sinking through it—no power of communicating its lower temperature to 
the warmer water, and hence it remains floating on the warmer till cooled by, the 
air to thirty-two degrees, at which it has parted with so much heat that it eongeals 
and becomes a solid sheet of ice. It is well known that tides and currents. inter- 
tere materially with the cooling influence of the atmosphere, and hence rivers and 
streams never congeal so easily or so rapidly as lakes and pools. The presence of 
saline matter in water will prevent it from congealing even at the low temperature 
of thirty-two degrees. The fellowing experiment will prove this, To half-a-pint 
of water add as much common salt as it will hold in solution. To render it elear, 
let the liquor pass through a piece of fine linen or muslin, put it in a bottle, while 
into another bottle you pour an equal measure of fresh water—place them both in 
the mixture of snow and salt.. At thirty-two degrees, the water will be found 
congealed or frozen, but the solution in its original liquid state. . 

That water in the act of congealing undergoes great expansion, is proved by the 
fact that not only are bottles broken in which water has frozen, but even iron pipes 
burst and are rent asunder. Hence nothing is more common during a severe frost 
than to surround a water-pipe with thick bands of hay or straw, so as to prevent,. 
by the exclusion of the colder air, the freezing of the water. Hence, too, masons 
and bricklayers always cover their new work with thick layers of straw to prevent 
the water in the cement or mortar from freezing, otherwise the labour of many 
days might be destroyed in a few hours. And yet this expansive force of freezing 
water is not without the most beneficent designs. ‘*‘ During spring, summer, ana 
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autumn, fertile soils by capillary attraction absorb and retain water for the support 
of their produce ; during winter, a portion of this water at the surface of the soil 
freezes, and by its expansive force thrusts the individual particles apart, and so 
holds them apparently as solid clods of earth; but as the warmth of spring re- 
turns, the icy cement dissolves from its interstices, the clods crumble down so 
minttely divided, as materially to lessen the labour of the husbandman in pre- 
paring the soil for seed.” Nor is this all. ‘The law which confines the cold to the 
Surface’ of the earth is not more to be admired than it is beneficent. ‘‘The ice 
binds up the soil, and being a slow conductor, prevents the severity of the season 
from injuriously affecting the fibres and roots of the plants, which nature has in 
general buried to a sufficient depth for their preservation. Even when the ice 
reaches and envelopes the roots, it seldom materially injures them, because it does 
not easily descend below the freezing pvint, which is much higher than the usual 
temperature of the air in northern winters.”’ 

Nor is the fact to be overlooked that ice has the remarkable power of preserving 
animal matter from decomposition or putrefaction. It is a common practice to 
send salmon from Scotland to the London market packed in ice ; and ice is largely 
emp'oyed by the fishmonger for the preservation of his stock during the heat of 
suinmer. In Russia it is stored up in immense blocks and employed in the pre- 
servation of all kinds of animal food. In 1803, on the banks of the river Lena in 
Siberia, there was found the body ofa mammoth encased in ice, whose flesh was in 
such excellent ‘preservation that it was cut up by the inhabitants as food for their 
dogs: It was believed that it was so encased and preserved from the time of the 
deluge. Ice is largely used by confectioners for the making of ice-creams and 
other luxuries of the table. It is of great service also in certain surgical and 
medicalcases. Its application will sometimes reduce a simple hernia, and in fever 
it is often found most grateful and refreshing. A very good method of preserving 
ice is to wrap it up in several yards of flannel, which is possessed of great non- 
conductive power. 

In the ease of a fish-pond which is so completely frozen over as wholly to ex- 
clude the air from the water beneath, it becomes a question of deep interest how the 
fish continue tolive. ‘The human being could not long survive if he were shut up 
in a close room, the air of which was every moment becoming more vitiated and 
more deleterious by his own respiration, and into which no fresh air was admitted. 
To continue to breathe such an atmosphere would be imevitable death. So it 
would-be with the fish in the pond. But it is wisely ordained that seldom, if 
ever; can we find a large sheet of ice in which there are not some very thin and 
transparent patches, and in some instances little circles here and there of perfectly 
liquid’ water ; and by repairing to these, the living creatures beneath meet with a 
freer‘and a purer air. Where this provision does not exist, and there is a desire to 
preserve the fish, openings must be made in the ice that the impure air may escape, 
and the fish come to the surface to breathe. Orit may happen that the earth, whose 
springs are now sealed, may attract to itself a portion of the water from beneath 
the ice, and so the pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere makes the icecrack 
and break, and through the smallest crevice the air will force and find its way. 

A sheet of ice is ever the scene of happiest amusement. Covered with a group 
of schoolboys, it is one of the most animated and interesting spectacles which we 
can witness. Every countenance is lit up withjoy. Every heart bounds. Every 
motion, every accent, every look is expressive of gladness. There may be seen the 
little urchin sliding—the youth skating—the man curling—childhood and manhood 
mingling in one scene of enjoyment. Nor is there any difficulty in discovering 
the reason why the heart of either the child or the man is filled with joyous 
glee, when the first flakes of snow descend, or when the first sheet of 
ice itseen, ‘The explanation is, that God who formed the laws of nature, formed 
also the human heart; and has so adapted the one to the other, as to promote, in 
every variety of mode, the enjoyment of the beings he has made.” 

There are other beautiful arrangements in the great economy which we must 
leave for future articles. ‘Those which have just passed under review set forth 
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the rich and inexhaustible benevolence of the Creator in the most pleasing and 
impressive light. Such arrangements and such provisions must be resolved into 
infinite wisdom and immense goodness. So are they represented in the Sacred 
Book—*‘ By the breath of God frost is given, and the breadth of the waters is 
straightened or compressed, Out of whose womb came the ice ?}—and the hoary 
frost of heav en, who hath gendered it? The waters are hid as with a stone; ‘and 
the face of the deep i is frozen.’’ These are phenomena too grand and mighty to be 
resolved into human agency or created power. Hence exclaims the inspired Oracle 

—‘‘ He casteth forth his ice like morsels. Who can stand before his cold? “He 
sealeth up the hand of every man; that all men may know his work.” Locked up 
as nature may seem to us during the dark cold months of winter, the fact is yet 
incontrovertible, that God is ever travelling forth among all the works of his hand, 
filling them with the cheering intimacy of his presence, and rendering them all 
subservient to his will. In the great laboratory of nature, he is ever conducting 
the most beautiful experiments and perfecting the most hidden processes: and 
for what end—on whose behalf? It is true that his own glory is the final end of 
all his beings, but that is ever inseparable from the happiness of his creatures. 
Man shares largely and specially in his bounty, On_ him he layishes his good- 
ness, and if man would but enter into God’s plans and purposes, and act in con- 
formity with God’s will, he could not but be happy. 
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This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 

‘Yo be inherent in him by Heaven’s will, ms ecctert 

For the protection of his innocence; Haber} 

And the rude boy—who, having overpast 

The sinless age, by conscience is evrolled, 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use—by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
WoRrDSWORTH. 


ir is for Epvcarion that the poet is pleading in the above lines... The Edueation, ot 
Man-taking the term in its full and comprehensive meaning—is the most mo- 
mentous of “all interests, and deserves the warmest of all pleadings, an _ennobles 
the most, enthusiastic of all devotions. Man is capable of so much that is glorious 
and great; he is a ‘‘ potentiality’ of unde ‘fined extent: an wreducated man is 
what Carly le calls a ‘foiled potentiality.”’ The great and glorious was latent 
within him; he was, potentially, or by capacity and “tendency, great and glorious ; 7 
but this capacity was not educed, or brought out,—this potentiality was neglected, 

untended, and consequently foiled, _ Education stands ‘‘on the basis of everlasting 
duty, as a prime necessity of man.’”’ Without it, his movements are not up to the 
angels, but down to the brutes. There is therefore great power and pathos in the 
lament (in Sartor Resartus) over popular ignorance :—‘‘ It is not becausé of his 
toils that I lament for the poor....., but what I do mourn over is that the lamp of 
his soul should go out ; that no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly knowledge should 
visit him ; but, only in the haggard darkness, i e two spectres, Fear and Indi, gna- 
tion, Alas, while the Body stands so broad and br awny, must the Soul lie. blinded, 

dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated? Alas, was this, too, a Breath of Gop be- 
stowed in Heaven, Sut on earth never to be unfolded? That there should one man die 
ignorant who had capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen twenty 
times tn the minute, as by some computations it does.’ All these are victims to the 
tyranny of circumstances; and their poor dumb mouths are eloquent enough in 
proving that a great breach exists between Nature and Society, between God and 
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Man, so long as these hecatombs of human sacrifices are offered up year by year 
continually. 

I venture to say that every one who reads these words knows of at least one 
family among his poor acquaintance, over whom the gloomy, boding spirit of 
Ignorance, dark and demon-like, broods with outspread wings. Now, assuming 
this, you, reader, have it in your power to attempt (at least) a diminution of the 
evil. You can use your influence, direct and indirect, by illustration and ex- 
postulation and demonstration, to get the ignorant members of that one family put 
in the way of rescue from their ignorance. You can do your best to set them 
going in the high-road to knowledge and virtue. To do this for them is like giving 
them souls, While ignorant and imbruted and motionless, their souls are dead ; 
and hence to do this for them is, as it were, to save their souls alive. The work is 
a momentous work, a noble work, a remunerative work, whether viewed intel- 
lectually or morally, in its influence on their heads or on their hearts—on their 
knowledge or on their will—on their reason or on their conscience, Every great 
man we can name, and every good man. Would they have been what they were 
without education in some of its varied degrees? ‘‘ Mute inglorious Miltons’’ have 
lived, and died unknown—because what was Miltonic in them was never educed, 
educated. Had William Shakspeare been allowed to shirk the alphabet, he might 
have attained no other notoriety than that conferred by deer-stealing and Justice 
Shallow, and have been content to fritter away his great soul in bestial dissipation. 
His genius might have found its loftiest exercise, not in creating Hamlets and 
Imogens, and storing the world with tears and laughter for all time, but in over- 
reaching the game of Charlcote, and outwitting the keepers of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
Deprive them of education, in its comprehensive sense, and Wolsey might have 
been at the best a fat slaughterer of fat oxen, and Ben Jonson a fussy bricklayer. 
Burns and Bloomfield, seemingly stolid ploughmen, and all our Chancellors, and 
Premiers, and Statesmen, mere unregarded atomies, never heard of half a mile 
from home, and at death causing a sensation only to their own little circle and the 
family undertaker. And, as the great might have been little, so might the little 
have been great. And, as the good might have been bad, so the bad might have 
been good. Luther might have been Loyola, and Loyola Luther. John Hampden 
might have been a Laud or Strafford. Charles the Second might have been the 
« Wather of his Country’’ instead of evaporating into a ‘‘ Merry Monarch.” John 
Howard’s philanthropy might have taken the strange form of a French reign of 
terror, whilst Robespierre’s might have found vent in relieving prison destitution 
and abating jail-fevers. Many a prosecuting counsel and ermined judge might 
change places with the prisoner at the bar, and the rule of contraries be expanded 
into universal application. 


‘Lhe possibilities of the future, so vague, so mysterious, so manifold, give an awful 
aud really unfathomable emphasis to the precept, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way 
that he should go.” It is, says Richter, *‘ a touching and a mighty thought that 
now, before their educator, the great spirits and teachers of our immediate prosperity 
creep, as the sucklingsof his milk-store ; that he guides future sons like little wander- 
ing stars in his leading-strings. And it is all the more important because he can 
neither know whether he has before him, to unfold for good or evil, a hell-god for 
humanity, or a protecting and life-giving angel; nor can foresee at what dangerous 
moment of futurity the magician, who, transformed into alittle child, now plays before 
him, will rise up a giant.’’ Life, this admirable writer, as hearty as he is eccentric, 
elsewhere reminds us—‘ life—especially moral life—has a flight, then a leap, then 
a step, then a halt; cach year renders a man less easy to convert, and a missionary 
ean effect less on a wicked old man of threescore than an auto-da-fé of the In- 
quisition.” 

Think of these things, fathers! mothers! while it is yet time, and before bitter 
experience brands the awful truth of them on your souls for evermore. ‘ I speak 
as unto wise men ; judge he what I say.” 
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COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


RABBITS. 


THEREis no domestic employment more in- 
teresting than the care of these animals, 
which man has subjugated as serviceable 
to his interests, and necessary to his com- 
forts. Neither is there any other more 


profitable, or which tends more immedi- | 


ately to the increase of independence in 
cottage homes. And yet, strange to say, 
it is one very generally neglected, out- 
houses being suffered to lie waste and go to 
ruin, when rabbits, poultry, and pigs, if 
not cows, might be profitably reared in 
them, and our friends often sitting down 
to an indifferent meal, when, by alittle care 
of the least expensive of these animals, 


they might daily enjoy what are regarded |. 


as luxuries even by the rich, Let us take 
rabbits as the first instance. What me- 
chanic—what labourer—in a word, what 
cottage-dweller is there who could not keep 
a hutch for three of them? and thus ensure 
for himself and family one nice dinner 
every weck for the whole year round. A 
few shillings, and a strict observance of 
the following simple directions, are all that 
will be found necessary, and if the head of 
the family cannot. spare time to attend to 
the rabbits himself, the children will gladly 
supply his place, and thus will he enjoy, 
with his increased comforts, the gratifica- 
tion of seeing them become acquainted, in 
a pleasant form, with the valuable results 
of habits of carefulness, regularity, and 
cleanliness. 


THE RABBIT-HUTCH, 


The first thing which it is necessary to 
procure is a hutch from two and a-half to 
three feet high, and from five to seven feet 
long, divided into four rooms, one for the 
buck, and one for each of the females, with 
a common feeding-room between the two 
latter, into which they may be admitted by 
means of sliding doors. The hutch should 
rest on wooden. legs of a foot in height, 
having the front ones half an inch longer 
than those behind, in order that it may 
slope backwards a little, and allow of all 
wet running ff, as nothing is more inju- 
rious to the health of rabbits than damp, 
or impurity of any kind. The hutch should 
be placed where it is free from damp, from 
rain and all heavy or unwholesome 
vapours, and have plenty of clear fresh air 
and light. Indeed rabbits cannot have too 
much air in summer; but when the weather 
is at all cold or very windy, their hutch 
should be sheltered and the doors closed, 
as chilling blasts make them ill. When 
the hutch is ready, the next care of the 
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cottager is to provide inhabitants for it; 
and that these may be worthy of the atten- 
tion which he proposes to bestow on them, 
let the following simple rule be observed in 
selecting them :— 


RABBITS. 

When procuring rabbits for stock, choose 
the black or wild colour, having short legs, 
In rear- 
ing such there will be no trouble: they are 
always hardy, fatten readily, and bear fur 
of so excellent a quality, that their skins 
are nearly as valuable as those of the white 
and pied varieties. ; 

FOOD. 

The next thing to be attended to is the 
food ; and as the weight of the animals and 
the quality of the flesh depend upon the 
description and quantity given them, we 
think it important that our friends should 
give particular attention to this pomt. 
The whole art of feeding profitably consists 
in giving them one plentiful meal of dry, 
substantial food every morning, and two of 
good succulent vegetables in the course of 
the day. Some persons only feed rabbits 
twice a day, and each time throw more into 
the troughs than they can consume; but 
this is a wasteful plan, as the animals 
scratch out of the troughs and trample on 
all they cannot eat, and then reject it after 
itis soiled. The best and most economical 
plan is to give them in the morning a suf- 
ficiency, and no more, of oats, peas ground 
into flour, wheat, buck-wheat, hard’ hay, 
ground malt, or scraps of old bread; and 
to supply them in the afternoon with boiled 
or baked potatoes, cabbage-stalks free from. 
rain or wet, the leaves or roots of carrots, 
parsley, celery, or grass. The flesh of 
rabbits is naturally dry, and therefore good 
vegetable food renders it juicy, and delicate 
in flavour ; but weeds audrefuse vegetables 
cause it to become soft and flabby, and 
often induce diseases. which make the 
animals worthless either as stock or for 
food, 

BREEDING. 


At six months. rabbits begin to breed, 
and go with young thirty days, during 
which time plenty of nourishing food should 
be given. If frightened or harassed during 
this period, the doe will cast her young. A 
few days before she litters she begins to 
make preparations for the event by cleaning 
out- every corner of the huteh, and then 
tearing the fur from her breast to form a 
nest with. As soor as she is perceived to 
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do this, hay should be given her, with which 
she will run about, taking a few stalks at 
a time inher mouth until she has shortened 
and reduced it all. She will then Make a 
snug bed in a corner, and line it neatly 
with the flue. Her litter will generally 
cousist of from six to ten, and of these not 
more than five of the most healthy should 
be left her to nurse. After six weeks let 
these be removed to a hutch by themselves, 
containing but one room, and be fattened 
upon corn and hay, good succulent vegeta- 
bles, and grass. In two months the heaviest 
may be killed, and will be found fat and 
well-flavoured; and each one afterwards, 
as week after week it comes into the cook’s 
hands, will be larger and finer than the 
last. About thirty days after the first 
family have been removed, the mother will 
have another litter, and so on throughout 
the whole year, and her female companion 
the same. However, it is better that they 
should-have rest during the winter months, 
as the young of that season are rarely 
strong, and it is difficult to preserve them 
from the effects of cold and damp. Even 
by allowing the does this time to recruit, 
they will still have five litters each, and, by 
leaving them every time six young ones to 
rear, the cottager willhave sixty rabbits for 
his table. 

Suppose, however, the owner of a stock 
such as we have described, too poor to keep 
all the young for his own use ;—why then 
let him sell half of every litter when three 
months old, and the sum which he will re- 
ceive will more than pay for the expenses 
of keeping the remainder; and thus without 
cost, and for a little trouble, he will have 
thirty nice dinners in a year. 

Some rabbits eat their own progeny; but 
this unnatural act is of rare occurrence, and 
isgenera/ly owing to the circumstance oftheir 
beiug intruded on too soon, or seeing their 
young handled by strangers. Another 
cause assigned is want of milk, which never 
occurs if they are given a sufficiency of food 
while with young, and at the time of litter- 
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ing are provided with warm milk, or gruel, 
or a warm malt mash, 


HEALTH, 


Rabbits are by no means difficult to rear 
if their hutch is at all times kept perfectly 
clean, and in a dry, airy situation. The 
diseases, however, to which they are liable 
are incurable—these are the rot, the dropsy, 
and the liver complaint. While their dung 
is not moist they are in good health. From 
three to six months old they are in perfec- 
tion for the table: when younger they are 
soft and tasteless, when older they are hard 
and dry. 

SKINS. 

Those skins of which'the furs close and 
fine bring the highest price. Hatters buy 
readily the skins ef common brown and 
blaek ; furriers like the large white, and the 
white and yellow best; and xeneral mer- 
chants are always glad to have those ofthe 
‘¢ Lincolnshire rabbits,” which beara gray 


fur mixed with longer hairs tipped with 
pete as they form one of our articles of 
commerce with Russia and China. 

Many of our friends who would ‘gladly 
rear rabbits are room-keepers, and are 
therefore for the present excluded from 
that comfort; but those who are the owners 
of even the smallest yards, provided they 
are open to good fresh air, may enjoy it, 
and derive profit as well as pleasure. We 
have seen a rabbit-hutch in a yard ten feet 
square, and the animals kept in it were as 
merry and as healthy and as fat as it ‘is 
possible to imagine. The owner of them 
had a very little garden also, and therefore 
he had put fresh litter intu the hutch every 
morning, first carefully removing what he 
had placed there the previous day, and 
cleaning out the rooms thoroughly. By 
this means he made yaluable additions to 
the manure heap necessary to the growth 
of his vegetables. However, where there 
is no garden, and the rabbit-owners desire 
to sell the dung, no litter should be pug in 
‘the hutch. 


IMPORTATION OF Ivory—Few persons have an idea of the value or extent of the 


importations of ivory into Southampton, principally from Alexandria, by the Peninsular 
and O:iental Company’s steamers. The demand has greatly increased during the last 
few years; and, although the supply has been considerably augmented, it is not equal 
to the demand. The tusks and pieces (nearly 3,000 in all) brought here by the Rrpon 
on her last yoyage, were recently sold by public auction in London, and readily realized 
from 18s. to 2s. per lb., the whole producing nearly £25,000, the greater portion of which 
was paid down immediately, a discount of 24 per cent. being allowed for cash, but no 
payment is extended beyond one month from the day of sale. It appears that the large 
quantities of tusks which have been from time to time shed by wild elephants are found 
buried in the deserts wf Arabia ; these are bought up principally on account of the Pasha 
of Egypt, and then transmittedto England for sale. Some of the teeth imported in:the 
Ripon were of this class, and in an advanced state of decay, such as it must have taken 
centuries to produce. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AMERICA, AND THE ISLANDERS OF 
tae THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 


Sour Amerrca, from which many articles in the Ethnographical department have 
been brought, is a peninsular of a triangular form. « It covers an area of 6,500,000 
English miles, about three-fourths of which lies between the tropics, and the other 
fourth in the Temperate Zone. ‘The low country is of great extent ; some portions 
of it are barren, while others are covered with a strong growth of weeds and tall 
grass, which feeds prodigious herds of horses and cattle, and affords shelter to afew 
wild animals. The high country of Brazil presents alternate ridges and valleys, 
thickly covered with wood on the side next the Atlantic, and opening into steppes, 
or pastures, in the interior. since 

The Andes skirt the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 1ike a vast rampart opposed to 
its‘eneroachments, to a great extent along the whole line of the western coast, 
Their name is derived from Anti, a Peruvian word, signifying copper. Though 
often described as a single chain, they generally consist of a secession of ridges, 
divided by high and narrow valleys ; but these ridges, instead of running in parallel 
linés, generally ramify from central points in all directions, and thus have the ap- 
pearance of a confused assemblage of small chains. In one part of their course they 
spread out their base to an extent of 300 miles, and if the smaller subordinate chains 
are taken in, much further. In the intervals between the ridges are situated many 
lakes. : , 

The distribution and elevation of mountains, though they may appear capricious, 
yet afford, on the grandest scale, striking proofs of berevolent design, and of adapta- 
tion to the wants of civilized men. Many chains, for instance, enter within the 
regions of eternal frost with one or more of their summits; but there is not a single 
great chain in any of the fruitful and habitable parts of the globe, which so tar 
transcends this limit as to present an unbroken line of snow along its wholelength. The 
height of the curve of cargilation is precisely what it should be, and diminishes as 
the pole is approached. Were there not a corresponding diminution in the eleva- 
tion of the mountains, or were the principal chains in the different habitable zones 
raised alittle higher, they would sever the nations living on their opposite sides as 
a wall of brass reaching above the clouds. Here, then, is one of the many beneficent 
arrangements which it becomes us to observe and remember. sar adh 

The indigenous: population of America presents man under many aspects, and 
society in various stages, from the regular but limited civilisation of Mexico and 
Peru, to savage life in its extremest abasement. At one extremity of the country 
we ‘find the pigmy Esquimaux, of four fect and a-half in height, and-at the other 
the Patagonian giants, of seven feet. So great is the variety of complexion, that it 
may be said.to embrace almost every hue known elsewhere on the face of the 
earth, except the pitchy black of the negro. Dr. Pritchard thinks that the mutual 
resemblance among the American natives has been exaggerated by some writers ; 
yet it is certain that there is more of a common family character in their organisa- 
tion, than in that of the indigenous population of Africa or Asia. 

‘‘The Indians of New Spain,’’ says Humboldt, ‘‘ bear a general resemblance to 
those who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. We have the same swarthy 
and copper colour, straight and smooth hair, small beard, squat body, long eye, 
‘with the corner directed upwards towards the temples, prominent cheek-bones, 
‘thick lips, and expression of gentleness in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a 
-zloomy and severe look. Over a million and a-half of square leagues, from Cape ~ 
Horn to the River St. Lawrence and Behring’s Straits, we are struck, at the 
Erst glance, with the general resemblance in the features of its inhabitants. We ~ 
vhink we perceive them to be descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the 
} rodigious diversity of their languages. The same style cf features exists in both 
:Americas.’’ * 


- 
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* See “ Footprints of Travellers,” Vol. II. 
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In the forests, and on the plains, live nations of different races and different de- 
grees of civilization. Some of them, separated from each other by language, are a 
wandering people, entirely strangers to agriculture, who live on ants, gum, and 
earth, and are, in short, the very outcasts of the human species. It is strange, 
yet still true, that some of them are accustomed to eat earth which is fat and 
unctuous; it is a genuine potter’s clay, of a greyish yellow tint. They select it 
with a great deal of care, and procure it from particular beds on the Oronoko and 
the Meta. They knead this earth into balls of .four or six inches in diameter, and 
roast them before a slow fire, until their surface begins to turn red. When they 
are desirous of eating one of these balls, they wet it again, They live on fish, 
lizards, and fern roots, when they are to be procured; but they are so particularly 
fond of clay, that they daily eat a little after their food, during the seasons when 
they have other aliments at their disposal. 

Other tribes have fixed habitations, and live on the fruits which they cultivate ; 
they possess intelligence and sociable manners. The prevailing nations along the 
coast, from Surinam to Cape la Vela, was formerly that of the Caribeans, or Caribs, 
now almost exterminated by the Europeans. Of all the Indian nations, the 
Caribeans are most distinguished by their activity and courage; they inhabit vil- 
lages, governed by an elective chief. When they proceed to battle, they assemble 
at the sound of the conch, or sea-shell. The Caribeans, next to the Patagonians, 
are perhaps the most robust nations with which we are acquainted... Their 
language, one of the most soft and sonorous in the world, contains nearly thirty 
dialects. Judging from the names of some of the tribes, it even appears to be 
poetical. One of them is called “ the Daughter of the Palm-tree;’’ another, ‘ the 
Sister of the Bear.”’ 

Of the Patagonians we have had many exaggerated accounts. Still they are, 
doubtless, a very remarkable race of people. ‘‘'The Commodore having landed, 
with a few of his men,” says the celebrated Admiral Byron, ‘‘ made the savages 
sit down near him; he distributed some toys among them, and observed that, not- 
withstanding their being seated, they were taller than himself when he stood up- 
right.”” M. Duclos measured the least man that he saw amongst them, and his 
neight was more than five feet eleven inches; the rest were much taller, They 
were stout and well-proportioned, and for that reason did not, at first sight, appear 
very tall. Their caps were covered with feathers, and their clothes consisted of 
guanaco’s skins. ‘They sang and danced, like the islanders of the South Sea, and 
their hospitality was of that rude sort which distinguishes the savage. They ate 
voraciously, and drank whatever was offered them; among cther things, three 
pints of seal oil. 

We can only further notice that in this same room of the British Museum. there 
is aseries of articles from those islands of the vast Pacific, known as Navigators, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Feejee Islands, &e. Many of these were sent to 
her Majesty, who ordered them to be transferred to the Museum. ‘They came 
from those portions of Polynesia which, with the exception of the Nayigator’s 
Islands, have had but little intercourse with the inhabitants of Europe. Nota 
few of them, therefore, exhibit specimens of purely native skill; while those 
articles—such as the tortoise-shell bonnet, made by a woman of Errormanga— 
which are copied from European models show how capable some of the most 
degraded of the human species are of mental and social improvement. 

Though the native rolls of cloth show a greater proficiency than any of the other 
articles, they were brought from the Feejee islands, which are inhabited by a race 
far inferior to the more easterly nations. This cloth is not woven, it is made from 
bark; the finer sorts from that of the paper mulberry; the courser from the bark 
of the bread-fruit tree; in which case the outer or green rind is scraped off witha 
shell. It is then slightly beaten, and allowed to ferment, or is macerated in water, 
A stout piece of wood, resembling a beam, twenty or thirty feet long, and from six 
to nine inches square, with a groove cutin the under side, is fixed in the ground, 
across this the bark is laid, and beaten with a long and heavy mallet of iron-wood, 
the sides of which are grooved, one side being very coarse and large, the opposite 
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side exceedingly fine. A third side is cut in chequers, the fourth is plain, or 
ribbed. The cloth placed across the long beam, is beaten first with the coarse, 
then with the finer, face of this mallet. The resinous matter of the bark, being 
very adhesive, causes its fibres to be interwoven by the beating process, the finer 
grooves of the mallet giving the cloth, at last, all the appearance of having been 
woven. 

It is surprising that the natives should be able, by so simple a process, to pro- 
duce cloth of ‘sufficient length and breadth to make those rolls exhibited in the 
Museum. Yet whole bales, some of them containing two hundred yards of cloth, 
four yards wide, are occasionally made, the whole in one single piece! ‘The strips 
of bark used are seldom above four feet long, and, when uncurled or spread open, 
not more than an inch and a-half broad; and are joined together simply by beat- 
ing them, while in a wet-state, with the mallet, to cause the partial solution ef the 
resinous matter. When sufficiently bleached and dried, the sabric is folded along 
the whole length, rolled up into a bale, and covered with a piece of matting. The 
wealth of a chief is sometimes estimated by the number of these covered bales 
which he possesses. The finest and most valuable kinds of Polynesian cloth are 
made from the bark of the paper mulberry. Sometimes two or more pieces of cloth 
are placed upon one another and beaten till they adhere together; and thus almost” 
any thickness may be obtained to make shawls or counterpanes. ere cre 

‘The variety of colours which the rolls present show that these islanders are 
expert in the art of dyeing. The Society Islanders display considerable tact in 
this respect. The dyes are procured from vegetables, and applied to the cloth with 
great taste. In their more finished works, nature, and not fancy, supplies the 
patterns. Some of the most beautiful ferns, or the hibiscus Howers, are generally 
selected. The colours having been carefully laid upon them, they are fixed—the 
leaflets, or petals, having been first correctly adjusted—upon the cloth, and’ pressed 
gradually and regularly down, On removing the leaf or flower, a beautiful and 
clear impression often remains. Thus the Society Islanders are not wholly unac- 
quainted with the art of printing. The angular and zig-zag patterns bear a striking 
resemblance to the early works of the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Normans. . 

The manufacture of all sorts of cloth (and the Polynesian Islanders have a great 
variety, even glazed cloths, resembling the upper side of English oil-cluth table- 
covers) is carried on by wemen, who congregate in large parties, in open temporary 
houses erected on purpose. Mr. Ellis saw sixteen or twenty females thus employed 
at Eimeo, The queen sat in the midst, surrounded by several chief women, each 
with a mallet in her hand, beating the bark that was spread before her. . 

The native tools and arms are manufactured with strength, and In some cases’ 
high finish, especially the axes of green jade, with wooden handles. The’ spear- 
heads, are composed of iron or hard wood, sharply pointed, ‘The weapon is pro- 
jected by means of a loop, andis thrown with great precision. The bows and 
airows are of the most simple construction. Most of their vases, combs, files, 
pipes, nets, and fishing tackle, are of native invention, manufactured without the 
smallest knowledge of European improvements ; they bespeak perseverance, inge- 
nuity, and all those qualities which, if improved upon and properly directed, would 
lead to a high state of civilization—a result which has indeed actually taken place 
amongst the Malayan races of Polynesia. ws ore 

Mr. Ellis, in his ‘ Polynesian Researches,’’ relates, that when the first mis- 
sionaries arrived on the island of Tahiti, the natives expressed the greatest delight 
at the proficiency of their visitors in the mechanical arts. ‘* This was strikingly 
evinced,” says he, ‘‘on several occasions when they beheld them use their car- 
penters’ tools—cut with a saw a number of boards out of a tree, which they had 
never thought it possible to split into more than two, and make with these chests 
and articles of furniture ;’’ but the Tahitians were most surprised at the blacksmiths’ 
operations. ‘*When the heated iron was hammered on the anvil, and the sparks ~ 
flew among them, they fancied it was spitting at them, and were frightened, as they 
also were by the hissing occasioned by immersing it in water; yet they were 
delighted to see the facility with which a bar of iron was thus converted into ~ 
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hatchets, adjes, fish spears, and fish hooks, &c. Pomare (the king), entering one 
day when the blacksmith was employed, after gazing a few minutes at the work, 
was so transported with what he saw, that he caught up the smith in his arms, and, 
unmindful of the dirt and perspiration inseparable from his occupation, most cor- 
dially embraced him, and saluted him according to the custom of the country, by 


touching noses.”’ 


With the statements of this and preceding articles, we must now leave the etlino- 
graphical department of the British Museum, and proceed to survey objects of a 


different, kind. 


JUVENILE 


CABINET. 


DISCONTENTED CHILDREN. 


They are always unhappy, always trouble- 
some, and never satisfied. There are some 
children in the world that nothing exactly 
suits. Their food is overdone or under- 
done; their clothes are too long or too 
small; their school is too strict or too dis- 
orderly; the weather or their food is too 
hot or too cold—too wet or too dry; and so 
it is all the day long, and all the year round. 
They are never suited—always grumbling, 
pouting, or whining. We have seen such 
children. They remind us of cows that 
are turned into a ficld where the clover is 
up to their eyes, and after trampling all 
over it and satisfying themselves with the 
rich food, they turn their staring eyes to 
the next field as if they would like to serve 
that in the same way. So the discontented 
child looks this way and that way in search 
of some fancied good, while the real cause 
of his discontént is within. Let him break 
up his idle habits, go to his books or some 
useful employment, be industrious, do 
good, strive to make others happy, with a 
determination to make the best of every- 
thingy and there will be some sunlight in 
the darkest fog, and a streak of light upon 
the darkest cloud. 


EXAMPLE AT HOME, 


It is of great importance that eider bro- 
thers and sisters should set a good example 
to the younger ones, for all who have ob- 
served the ways of little children must have 
seen the quickness with which they learn 
to imitate the words and actions of those 
around them. No wonder that little Mary 
Adams is so passionate and quarrelsome, 
or that Kate Stephens stops to play in the 
streets when she should be hastening to 
school. They are only following the ex- 
amples of Jane and Betsy, their e‘der 
sisters, Who have been over and over again 
reproved for ihe same faults. How diffe- 
rent is the conduct of Lucy Gray and her 
sister Sarah, only five years old! Lucy 
obeys her mother in a moment, and so does 
little Sarah. Lucy seldom loses an oppor- 


tunity of doing a kindness, and Sarah gave 
a proof of the same disposition the other 
day when she ran to pick up the poor blind 
man’s hat which had fallen from his hand. 
Reader, if you are an elder sister, or bro- 
ther, just consider for a moment what is 
likely to be the effect of your behaviour at 
home! Think seriously upon the subject, 
and take heed that the faults which yousee, 
and sometimes reprove in others, are not 
the consequences of your own misconduct 
and bad example. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Success in life! It’s noblind thing.: ft’s 
bound up in no secret, un-get-at-able deep: 
It’s before every one that will see, ; feel, 
think, act. Who and what are the men 
about us,—our friends, neighbours, most 
noted for success in life ?>—Why, they are 
shrewd, working, rousing, hopeful, confi- 
dent, stout-hearted folk. 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


The mother is happy when her sweet 
babe is born, and when the helpless litile 
thing lies on her bosom. 

She is happy when it begins to take notice 
and return her smiles. 

She is happy when it totters over the 
floor and utters its first syllable. 

She is happy when the boy trips along by 
her side, and when the girl sews or reads at 
her knee. 

Happier still is that mother when she 
listens to the prayers of her beloved one. 

Oh how happy when the youth becomes a 
child of grace! 

But happiest of all will she be when she 
meets all her children at the right hand of 
Christ. . 

RIGHT KIND OF REVENGE. 

Many interesting anecdotes are told. of 
William and Charles Grant, braihers, who 
were prosperous and wealthy men of busi- 
ness in England a few years ago. Tne {ol- 
lowing is an example of the kind of revenge 
we would advise all our youug readers to 
seek when they are injured. Many years 
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ago a warehouse-man published an exceed- 
ingly scurrilous pamphlet against the firm of 
Grant Brothers, holding up the elder partner 
to ridicule as ‘‘ Billy Button.’”’? William was 
informed by some ‘‘ kind friends’’ of the ex- 
istence and nature of the pamphlet, and 
his observation was, that the man would 
live to repent of its publication. ‘ Oh!” 
said the libeller, when informed of this re- 
mark, ‘he thinks that some time or other 
I shall be in his debt; but I will take good 
care of that.’’? It happens, however, that 
the man in business does not always know 
who shall be his creditor, It turned out 
that the libeller shortly after became bank- 
‘rupt, and the brothers held an acceptance 
of, lis, which had been indorsed by the 
drawer, who had also become bankrupt. 
‘The wantonly-libelled men had now an 
opportunity of revenging themselves upon 
the libeller, for he could not obtain his 
certificate without their signature, and 
without that he could not again commence 
business. 

But it seemed to the bankrupt to bea 
hopéless case to expect that they would 
give their signature—they whom he had so 
wantonly held up to public ridicule. The 
claims of a wife and children, however, at 
last forced him to make the application. 
He presented himself at the counting- 
house door, and found that “ Billy Button” 
was in. He entered, and William Grant, 
who was alone, rather sternly bid him 
‘* Shut the door, sir!”’ The libeller trembled 
before the libelled. He told his tale, and 
produced his certificate, which was instantly 
clutched by the injured merchant. ‘* You 
wrote a pamphlet against us once,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Grant. The supplicant ex- 
pected to see his parchment thrown into 
the fire ; instead of which Mr. Grant took a 
pen, and*writing something on the docu- 
ment, handed it back to the supplicant, 
who expected to tind written upon it 
‘‘yogue, ‘scoundrel, libeller,’’ instead of 
which there was written only the signature 
of the firm, completing the bankrupt’s 
certificate. “We make it a rule,’ said 
Mr. Grant, “never to refuse signing the 
certificate of an honest tradesman, and we 
have never heard that you were anything 
else.” 

The tears started into the poor man’s 
eves. ‘*Ah!” continued Mr, Grant, ‘my 
saying was true; I said you would live to 
repent writing that pamphlet; I did not 
mean it’ as a threat. I only meant that 
scme day you would know us better, and 
repent that you had tried to injure us; I 
see’ you Tepent it. now.’ dolt Pde. V 
sid the grateful man, ‘‘I do, indeed, bit- 
terly repent it.’ ‘* Well, well, my dear 
tellow, you know us now.” 


MAN’S FRIEND, 


FOR LITTLE READERS. 


Don’t be eye-servants. Never slight or 
slacken your hand because the eye of your 
parent or teacher is not upon; you—but 
strive to be more studious, mere orderly, 
more persevering, more dutiful and obe- 
dient. Remember the eye of God is upon 
you-—the Searcher of all hearts, who will 
bring every secret, thought, word, and ac- 
tion into judgment. Some children are 
loose, idle, slack, play truant, act the hypo- 
crite, slight their work, or neglect it en- 
tirely, unless they are watched, drilled, and 
driven : driven into measures? shameful ! 
Do such children honour their parents? 
Are they happy? Is not God angry with 
them every day? ~.Children, God says, 
‘‘Obey your parents in all things ;” yes, 
‘‘in all things, for this is well pleasing in 
the sight of the Lord.’’ 

Never tease. When your parents or 
teachers say ‘‘nay,” be still; say ‘ Amen, 
all right, father knows best, I must submit 
cheerfully, without a scowl or murmur ” 
A spirit of teasing is a spirit of selfishness 
and rebellion. It is as much as. to say, 
‘‘ Father, I'll have my way; I know best. 
Mother, [ know better than you; let me de 
as I please.” 


LITTLE CHILDREN, | 


Candid and curious, how they seek 
All truth to know and scan ; 
And e’er the budding mind can speak, 
Begin to study man ! 
Confiding sweetuess colours all they say, 
And angels listen while they try to pray. 


More playful than the birds of spring, 

Ingenious, warm, sincere, 

Like meadow bees upon the wing, 

They roam without a fear ; 
And breatie their thoughtson 

them live, Bey 

As light sheds beams, and flowers their per- 
fume give, ' 
DO SOMETHING. 

There is nothing more troublesome to a 
good mind than to do nothing. For besides 
the furtherance of our estate, the mind 
doth both delight and better itself with 
exercise. There isbut this difference then 
betwixt labour and idleness, that labour is 
a profitable and pleasant trouble; idle- 
ness, atrouble both unprofitable and com- 
fortless. I will be ever doing something; 
that either God when he cometh or Satan 
when he tempteth, may find me busied. 
And yet, since—as the old proverb is— 
better it is to be idle than effect nothing, 
Iwill not more hate doing nothing, than 
doing something tono purpose. I shall do 
good but a while; let me strive to do it 
while I may.—Bishop Hall. 


ll who round 
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THE MAGIC OF MECHANICS. 

Iri is'a curious feat to balance three penknives on the point of a needle. But: it is 
readily effected if they are fastened together, so that one shall be at top, having its 
point stuck into another at right angles, while into its end is stuck the point of a 
third, which hangs parallel with the latter, and a needle is placed at the centre of 
gravity in the first. The three knives being thus arranged, and placed in équilibrio 
on the point of a needle held in the hand, ‘they cannot “fall, because their common 
centre of gravity is far below the point of the needle, which is above the point, of 
support. 

he young, in trying to balance different things, find some more difficult to keep 
upright than others, but they do not commonly ask to what this is attributable. 
And yet the question is worthy of being proposed and solved. ‘I'ake, for example, 
astick, having at one enda massof lead: when the lead is uppermost, the’ stick 
can be far more easily balanced than when the lead is in the hand, and the point’ of 
the stick is‘in the air. It is true that the higher the weight is placed beyond the 
point of support, the greater is the tendency of the body to fall; but then the 
balancer will the more readily restore it to the equilibrium. It isa principle 
worthy, of remembrance, that the greater the circle which a body describes in 
falling, the less will be its tendency to fall. Persons may therefore more, readily 
walk-on high stilts than on low ones, and balance long poles than short ones : 
how'small the circle made in the one instance, and how large it is in the other, will 
be at once perceived. 

‘A large family of birds have a structure which illustrates this principle. Theirs 
are not the woods, or the mountains, or the verdant plains; nor is theirs the sur- 
sace of the far-stretching river, or the mighty lake, where multitudes of birds’ find 
# congenial element at © great distance from the shore. Theirs is. a peculiar 
domain, formed of the morasses, and the low oozy lands which border the sea, and 
its petty creeks and inlets, Here they banquet on aquatic plants, insects, the 
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shell- covered creatures called mollusks, and the smaller fishes. For the capture 
of their prey they are therefore specially adapted. Not only is the beak varied 
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according to the particular nature of the food to be obtained, so that in many it is 
long-pointed and powerful, in others it is broad and rounded, and in others it is 
soit and pulpy at the tip, that it may act as a delicately-sensitive feeler; not only 
is the neck long—and, where it is not so, the length is generally made up by that 
of the beak—but the legs are of great length, the thighs bare of feathers for a 
considerable distance above the joint, and the toes either long and spreading or 
partially webbed. Hence these birds are called by naturalists Grallatores,.a word 
which means literally stilt-walkers. One of them, the long-legged plover, is ex- 
pressly called the Stilt-Bird. Thus these birds are constructed by the great 
Author of nature for the circumstances to which they are destined, and for which, 
were their structure different, they would be ill-prepared, and therefore uneasy 
ard wretched. | 

Were the reader required to construct a figure, which, without any counterpoise, 
should always raise itself upright, and keep in that position, or regain it however it 
might be disturbed, he might not be able to determine how this task should be 
accomplished ; and yet a few directions will show that it is easily practicable. The 
figure of a man should be formed of any exceedingly light substance, such as the 
pith of the elder, which is soft, and can easily be made to receive any form that is 
desired. The half of a leaden bullet, made very smooth on the convex surface, 
may then be taken to serve as a base for the figure. If now the figure have its 
feet fastened to the plane part of this half-bullet, so as to stand upright upon it, 
then the work required will be done. For in whatever position the figure may be 
placed, it will stand erect as soon as it is left to itself, because the centre of gravity 
of its base being in the axis, tends to approach the horizontal plane as much as 
possible ; and this can never be the case till the axis becomes perpendicular to the 
horizon, for the little figure above scarcely deranges it from its place, on account of 
thé disproportion between its weight and that of the base, 

“On this principle screens have been invented, which, when they happem to be 
pressed down, always rise up again; and the people of Paris some years ago con- 
structed figures called Prussians, not a few of which have been brought, to this 
country. They were made exactly like the figure which has now been described: 
they were formed into battalions, and, being made to fall down by drawing a rod 
over them, they started up again as soon as the rod was removed. 

Other figures were prepated in a somewhat different way. The peculiarity here 
was in having the lower or convex side of the base, which was made of glass, 
ground into a number of little divisions, like some of the beautiful hanging drops 
to lustres and chandeliers, Ifa figure thus constructed were put on any smooth 
surface, as a plate, and the plate were held ata slight inetination, the shape given 
to the lower part of the base enabled it so to change its position from point to point 
as to acquire a vertical motion, and. to traverse the inclined part of the smooth sur- 
face; The writer has never seen more than One of these; it was brought from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow ; he presumes it was made there; but however this may 
have been, he has oftentimes been amused, as this figure of a Heighlander, duly 
attired in his tartan and red-striped stockings, has journeyed over a plate which 
he has held in his hand, and always maintained, also, its erect position, from the 
cause which has been previously described. 

A body balanced for a time may, as is well known, not continue to be kept in 
equilibrium, and falls, in consequence, to the ground. No doubt the stilt-walker of 
the Landes could tell of many a tumble as a child, before he acquired the expert- 
ness which is necessary. And were he asked how he eame to fall, he would 
answer, as the generality of people would in similar circumstances, that he fell 
from his own weight. ay § 

But here is an error, which we shall do well, if it be entertained, to correct. 
Weight is not a property existing in bodies independently of their connection with 
other bodies. It is true that the quill with which we write is not so heavy as the 
inkstand into which we dip it, and the inkstand is not so heavy as the desk at which 
we sit, and the desk is not so heavy as the table on which the desk is placed. Yet 
still weight is not. a cause, but an effect—an effeet of the power of attraction, 
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without which neither the quill, nor the inkstand, nor the desk, nor the table 
would have any weight whatever. All bodies have a tendency to fall, in conse- 
quence of the attraction of gravitation; but if they be supported and prevented 
from approaching the earth, either by the hand, or any other means, this tendency 
will be felt, and is called weight. 

Accordingly, were there but one body existing in universal space, it would have 
no weight, Attraction would exist, for this would be possessed by each of the 
particles of which the body was composed, but they could exert it only, among. 
themselves. The whole mass would, however, have no weight, because it would: 
have nothing to attract, or by which it might be attracted. 

Weight may, therefore, be described as the manifestation or the measure of 
gravity. It is one of the means whereby this universal principle is rendered pal- 
pable. If we hada cubical vessel, capable of containing a cubic foot of water, we 
should say that it weighed about 1,000 ounces, by which is meant that the body of. 
water gravitates or presses downwards with a power of 1,000 ounces. But, this, 
relates only to the effect whichis observable at the surface of the earth. For grayity; 
decreases in power as we recede from the centre of the earth, so that on the top, of 
a mountain four miles high the bulk of water would actually weigh less, 
that is, would press downwards with less force than at the earth’s surface, baw 

It is true that in practice we should not observe diminution, since the scales or 
other instrument of measurement would pass through a similar change... But 
although we might not be able to determine it, the fact would be, as already stated, 
the eube of. water wouldreally gravitate, or press downwards, or weigh less than 
before. 

It is also a fact not less singular, that the cube of water would weigh less at,the 
equator than at the pole; because at the equator the whirling motion arising from 
the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis gives a centrifugal power—-a power of 
flying off from the centre—which tends to counteract, in some degree, the force of 
gravitation. Gravity tends to draw the cube towards the centre of the earth; the 
centrifugal force gives a tendency at right angles to that direction; and the latter 
partially neutralizes the former, whereby the weight is practically lessened. 

Nor is this the only disturbing force; for the earth, and all that is on it, is en- 
veloped in air—a fluid very light and subtle, but still capable of exerting consider- 
able pressure. Were the cube of water suspended at some distance from the 
surface of the earth, and then let fall, it would encounter a certain degree of resist- 
anee from the air beneath it—a resistance sufficient to influence, in some degree, 
the velocity of the descent. But if the cube were in vacwo—that is, in a space 
deprived of air—no such impediment would exist. Here is the rationale of ‘* the: 
guinea and feather’’ experiment, so often performed by scientific leeturers, to 
show that all bodies fall to the earth when there is nothing to oppose their descent, 
In practice we know that a guinea, or any other hard body, if let fall from a given 
height, would reach the ground sooner than a feather, or other light body, let fall 
from an equal height; but when the lecturer makes an arrangement by which a 
guinea and a feather are let fall from the same height in an exhausted receiver, 
they alight on the base which sustains the receiver at precisely the same time. 

Matrugew Marvetu, 


THE Home or Tasrr.—How easy it is to be neat!—to be clean! How easy to 
arrange the rooms with the most graceful propriety! How easy it is to invest our 
houses with the truest elegance! Elegance resides not with the upholsterer or the 
draper; it is not put up with the hanging and curtains: it is not in the mosaics, the car- 
petings, the rosewood, the mahogany, the candelabra, or the marble ornaments: it 
exists in the spirit presiding over the chambers of the dwelling. Contentment must 
always be most graceful; it sheds serenity over the scene of its abode; it transforms a 
waste into a garden. ‘The home lightened by these intimations of a nobler and brighter 
life may be wanting in much which the discontented desire; hut to its inhabitants it will 
be a palace far out-vieing the oriental in brilliancy and glory. 
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| CHESTER, 

"Chester is one of the most ancient cities 
in Efigland. It was known by the name of 
Caer Lleon; or, ‘*Camp of the Legion,” 
among: the Britons, after the occupation of 
our country by the Romans. Its name, 
moré fully, is'said to have been Caer Leon 
Vaur,ar ddyfr Dwy, which is translated, 
“The Camp of the great Legion on the 
Dee,’’ the city being the head-quarters of 
the legion so called. Chester was a place 
of great importance during the period of 
the Roman dominion in Britain. It was 
the’termination of the celebrated Watling- 
streét, ‘or great military road, which the 
conquerors carried from Dover, across the 
island; and the name of which is still re- 
tainedby:a street in the city of London. 
The name)Chester is derived from the Latin 
Castrum, signifying a camp. 

__,s MINE OF’ QUICKSILVER. 

Ydtia is a town of Carniola, a province of | 
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lonely cottage; the beautiful’ island, and 
the constant succession of new objects, and 
a new disposition of therm ;—these are the 
features, ever varied, that constitute the 
beauties, and afford that delight owhich 
travellers rarely fail to derive from an. ex- 
cursion on, or along, the banks, of the 
Rhine. ' 


MONK’S HOOD; OR, WOLF’S BANE. 

Owing to its common cultivation, this 
species of aconite often produces ill effects 
in children, who, incautiously,; chew its 
flowers and leaves. Every part of the plant, 
when fresh, is strongly poisonous, but the 
roct is more particularly so. ‘This plant 
has been called ‘* Wolf’s, Bane,” from, the 
fatal effects of its root on many of the.lower 
animals, particularly the wolf and all, the 
dog-tribe, brane wih ies 


THE FIRST BRIDGE) (i) .19G0 9 
The earliest mention of a bridge is made 


Austria, not far from the upper part of the! by Herodotus, called “the father of his- 


Adriatic; or Gulf of Venice. A quicksilver 
mine was not known there till 1497, when 
the:mode ofits discovery was rather curious. 
Ajfew: coopers inhabited that part of the 
country, for the convenience of being near 
the.woods. One day, having made a new 
tub,,and being desirous to prove its sound- 
ness, a cooper placed it where the water, 
dripping from the rock, would fall into it. 
Inthe morning it seemed to stick to the 
ground, and at first, he, in his superstition, 
thought it was bewitched; however, exa- 
miting it more closely, he found something 
fluid, but shining, and very heavy, at the 
bottem:of the water, in his tub. Not know- 
ing what it was, he took some of it to a 
nerghbouring, apothecary, who shrewdly 
gaye theman a trifle, and bade him bring 
ait he could find of ‘‘ that odd stuff.’ The 
story, however, soon became public; and a 
company was formed for searching the 
mountain, and working the mine. It 
proved to be very considerable. 

ahh THE RHINE, 

‘The, Rhine includes within its banks sub- 
limity, and, beauty, softness and ainenity. 
In gliding down the stream the eye em- 
braces all these at one glance, and riots in 
endless variety; the rugged and fantastic 
forms displayed by naked mountain tops, 
vieing in picturesque effect with some an- 
cient and ruined castle; the overhanging 
forest’; the sombre crag, mingled with the 
verdant vine; the neatly-cultivated plain ; 
the clustered town, with its turreted towers 
and enires the seouestered village and the 
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tory,’ who states that the first was. built by 
a queen Nitocris, across:the Euphrates. at 
Babyion, to connect the two, portions of 
the city, lying on either shore. , According 
to that historian, this work consisted of 
squared beams laid along the tops of a se- 
ries of stone piers, which were built in the 
bed of the river, the waters having been 
diverted for a time from their natural chan- 
nel, to admit of this being’ done. ‘Some of 
the beams composing the road-way were 
removed every evening, to prevent.the, in- 
habitants of the two banks, from; robbing 
MIGNIONETTE. — Hedin ae 
It is not yet an age since this. sweet- 
smelling weed of Egypt first perfumed 
the gardens of Europe; yet it’ has’ become 
so far naturalized as to spring from seeds of 
its own scattering, and thus convey its de- 
lightful odour from the palace of theprince 
to the most humble garden of the cot- 
tager. Perhaps the children of our peasants 
will gather this luxurious little plant among 
the wild flowers of our hedge-row. : 


EAR OF THE FOX. 


Unlike the ear of the hare or the polecat is 
that of the fox, whose organ of hearing, instead 
of being a long tube, is an aimost circular aper- 
ture, expanding principally from behind, and in 
a forward direction. The opening is well adapted 
for receiving sounds from above, especially when 
the head is thrown laterally and upwards, as is 
the habit of the fox, when listening under a 
tree where his unconscious victims are perched, 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners have had to perform a task of great responsibility 
and embarrassment. The conduct of an enterprise so vast, and amongst us so unprece- 
dented in its nature, has involved innumerable points of difficulty. And it is meet 
that the public should receive the arrangements made in a moderate and candid 
spirit. . We have uniformly observed this rule. Sometimes constrained to.remon, 
strate, and really disapproving much more frequently than we have censured, ..we 
have given credit, in all cases, for the best intentions. Numerous proofs might be 
cited from our pages that not only have we cultivated this temper of mind in ourselves, 
but haye’so framed our notice of various complaints, which have reached’ us’ from 
time to time, as to foster the same disposition in our readers. Discontent seemed 
to us.so inauspicious an omen that we did our utmost to subdue it in oursélves, and 
to discourage it in others. 

Yet little disposed as we have thus proved ourselves to utter the language of dis- 
satisfaction, we think the time has at length come when we are imperatively 
required to say that, in our judgment, the working classes of this country have 
great and reasonable causes of complaint. The Exhibition has always been,repre- 
sented as an occasion for their especial rejoicing and enjoyment; they were.led, ta 
anticipate that great things would be done for their entertainment, and ‘particular 
provision made for their accommodation; and the result is that they are left:to 
shift for themselves, the Executive Committee declinirg either to do anything: for 
their convenience on their own part, or to afford any sanction or encouravemetit’to 
the operations of more spirited and enterprising men than themselves. 

To begin with the contract made with the various railway companies, we: think 
that the terms obtained for the working classes are highly objectionable. .The 
restrictions as'to time, the large number of passengers required to constitutejan 
excursion party, the absolute want of all guarantees fur the employment of) safe 
and comfortable carriages, and for a reasonable speed in travelling, leave’the pas- 
sengers entirely at the mercy of the directors; and we cannot expect’ much 
from their spirit of liberality, after the tariff of charges upon which they insisted. 
The rates of fare in their own summer excursion trains—which, cheap as they are, 
are found as a speculation to yield abundant profit—are very far below those they 
have consented to adopt at the instance of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. On ‘the 
whole we are of opinion that the directors have made a good thing of it; and 
although, in their negotiations with the Exhibition authorities, we are aware that 
they had the advantage of position, at the same time we cannot but think that, had 
the latterbacked ‘as they were by the highest personages in the realm, and power- 
fully supported by public opinion—brought their great influence ardharly to bear 
on behalf of working men, they might have succeeded in gaining far more’ favour- 
able and liberal terms. we oD 8 

But leaving this topic, let us revert to the subject of town accommodation.’ At 
an early period of the enterprise agents travelled the country, explaining the 
various steps which the Commissioners intended to adopt. At a later period an 
announcement was published to the effect that an official registration of lodgings 
was to be opened. ‘The hopes and expectations excited amounted in fact to this: 
that a complete register would be kept of all houses where lodgings might be pro- 
cured, that a fixed tariff of expenses would be prepared, and that guides would be 
provided at a small charge (we believe 3d. a day for each person) to conduct the 
various batches of visitors to the sights of London. Committees and sub-com- 
mittees were appointed, or to be appointed, to preside over these different depart- 
ments; and, in short, it was supposed that the people would have their preserva- 
tion from imposition and their general comfort and interests efficiently cared for. 

The idea was a mistake. These hopes have not been realized. The Executive 
Committee have abandoned all intention of fulfilling their original designs, or, in 
fact, of doing anything at all in that direction; the registers, the district plans, the 
popular guides, the committee of reference and correspondence, &c, &c., are heard 
of no longer; and whatever plans may ultimately be carried out for the prevention 
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of the inconvenience of visitors pouring into the streets of London in thousands 
without concert or pre-arrangement, must be accomplished by individual anc 
private efforts, labouring under rather more discouragement than assistance from th 
authorities. 

_ Finding that the Commissioners had declined troubling themselves with th 
Matter, and haying a deep conviction of its importance, we at length determine: 
to undertake the enterprise ourselves at our personal expense and responsibility 
rather than it should fall to the ground. In our last number we furnished th: 
general outlines of a proposal we had submitted, accompanied by every necessary 
guarantee for its being carried into effect on a comprehensive and liberal scale 
‘The plan was, in fact, that of Registration, to be based on data collected by : 
general canvass of London, conducted by a staff of efficient visitors ; the opening o 
a central office for conducting correspondence, and all arrangements on the subjec 
of lodgings, &c. &e. Such a scheme would have been of equal advantage to th 
housekeeper, who had a bed or beds at his disposal, and to the visitor who require< 
accommodation ; securing to the former a constant succession of lodgers, and furnish 
ing the latter, without delay or trouble,-with a card, and, if required, directing hin 
where preparations had been made for his entertainment. The general effect woul: 
have been to prevent too great an influx of visitors at one time, so distributin; 
them over the period that che Exhibition will be open as to prevent undue anc 
unequal pressure. . 

» It can scarcely be necessary to say that in making this offer our motives wer: 
wholly disinterested. Our present engagements are too numerous and burdensom: 
to 7a us desirous of adding to our responsibilities. _ We saw a public want, anc 
‘we were anxious, if other means failed, to supply it. We saw that if some grea 
precautions were not taken the consequences would be fearful confusion ; the ordi. 
nary boarding-houses and lodging-houses being filled for the most part with th: 
middle and upper classes, and with foreigners, thousands of artisans would be daily 
pouring forth from the railway stations, running here and there seeking wher 
they could rest their heads for the night, and at last glad to put up with any ac: 
commodation, however inconvenient, and submit to every exaction, however ex: 
orbitant. And it was to avoid this evil that we expressed our readiness to under. 
take what the Commissioners had abandoned. . 

But, for the reasons we fully and candidly explained in our last number we dic 

not choose to enter upon such a gigantic project without full and formal authori: 
tative sanction. Unarmed with this, our efforts to collect the necessary informatior 
would inevitably have failed; and unprotected by this our motives would have 
been liable to a thousand misconstructions. ‘The plan was therefore submitted for 
approval; and the official intimation conveyed to us was, that whilst it was ac: 
knowledged to be likely to prove useful and efficient, neither the Executive.Com- 
mittee nor the Commissioners could consent to mix themselves up in any way wit 
such an undertaking conducted by private hands. *. 
( We recora this fact without further comment. But thus baffled in our large: 
designs, we shall still in other ways (though we can searcely hope so effectually) 
endéavour to supply the want we haye indicated. It is our intention immediately 
to nominate a gentleman to deyote himself exclusively to the duty of superin- 
tending this matter—collecting and registering all the information that may be 
within his reach for the service of such of our friends as may communicate with 
us. Further particulars will be given in our next number. We may take this 
opportunity of announcing that it is our intention also to publish plans and en- 
gravings, illustrative of the provision made for the accommodation of visitors. 
‘Weare already making arrangements to present our friends with some pictorial 
illustrations of the ‘‘ Mechanic’s Home” at Brompton, which will appear imme- 
diately ‘the ‘extensive preparations going on in that establishment have assumed 
something like definite shape. 
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FREE ADMISSION TO THE EXHIBITION. 
Mr. Paxton has addressed a letter to Lord 
J. Russell on this subject, the principal 
passage of which we subjoin. We shall have 
something to say on the proposalnext week: 

‘ Several toreign Governments have voted 
considerable sums to aid their people in the 
object of the Exhibition; and I know that 
already in France and Germany the idea of 
payment (for foreigners are especially 
accustomed to gratuitous entry into all 
national buildings) has been canvassed ina 
spirit which, as an Englishman, I feel to be 
a reproach to my country. It is this re- 
proach, my lord, that I beg of you, by the 
consent of Parliament, to put away from 
us. But not alone for the stranger do I 
ask for free admission. I ask it for the 
large body of our own working classes— 
for those men whose skill, whose industry, 
will, I doubt not, be triumphantly repre- 
sented at the forthcoming congress of 
labour. Thousands of these men—the 
sinews. of the land—are at this hour de- 
' priving themselves of many little house- 
hold comforts to enable them to visit Lon- 
uon, and the inevitable cost of such a visit 
should not be increased Dy a further tax. 
Therefore, I ask for the working men of 
England a free entry into the structure 
dedicated to the world’s industry—free as 
the light that pervades it. Again, such wiil 
be the magnitude of the Exhibition, 
that no one, two, or three visits will suffice 
to the knowledge of its manifold objects, 
This will be made sufficiently obvious when 
it is known that to make merely the circuit 
of the tables will be to make a journey of 
no less than twenty miles. Hence, with 
paid admission, the visitor will be tempted 
to spend a day, when otherwise he would at 
various visits occupy buta few hours. There 
would, in the gratuitous admission, be a 
flowing) stream of people, if I may use the 
figure; whereas, with exacted payment, 
visitors will become fixtures from morning 
till night.” 

Curss TOURNAMENT.—During the Great 
Exhibition, in London a grand Chess 
Tournament will take place at the Poly- 
technic Institution ; a prize of five hundred 
pounds to subscribers of five pounds each 
will be contended for by players of all 
nations, and amateurs are already an- 
nounced as comiag from India, America, 
Russia, Germany, France, and Italy, A 
second prize of one hundred pounds will be 
offered to British provincial players, on sub- 
scribing one guinea each, with the privilege 
of not only the entrée of St. George’s Chess- 
rooms, but the range of the Polytechnic for 
the whole season. Minor prizes of fifty and 
twenty-five pounds are also under the 
consideration of the committee. 
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InELAN D.—Among the many individuals 
who have offered premiums tg tempt manu- 
facturers to conipete i various departments 
we may include Mr. Allen, of Dublin,, who 
has offered |, the| \ following | :\-‘* Being 
thoroughly ‘convineed from experience of 
the capabilities to manufacture in this 
country (Ireland), I wish to do my ‘part ‘in 
promoting this deeply important vbject, 
and accordingly offer the following pre- 
miums, viz,: ten guineas for the two best 
pieces of tweed for trouserings, made in 
Connaught or Munster; ten guineas. for 
the two best, handsomest, and newest style 
of tweed, made in Leinster ; ten guineas 
for the two best pieces of Irish frieze—new- 
ness of colouring, make, and price, will 
be considered by the adjudicators; ten 
guineas for the three best wove designs” in 
flax, applicable for vestings ; five guiuveas 
for the three best samples of new style 
tabinet vestings ; five guineas for the three 
best designs for embroided vests. It must 
be distinctly understood that. these. goods 
must be supplied at a marketable price,,so 
asto compete with English or Scotch 
goods; that style, quality, and price, will 
be taken into consideration ; and that pre- 
miums will be withheld if there is not 
sufficient merit in every case. Also, that 
before offering them for sale elsewhere the 
parties are to supply me with such further 
quantities of each as I may require. The 
samples should, if possible, be delivered be- 
fore the endof the present year. The ad- 
judication willbe vested in competent per- 
sons, whowill be satisfactory to all parties.”’ 


ARRANGEMENT FOR THE ARTISANS OF 
Lonpon.—Among the artisans and ™e- 
chanics of the Metropolis, the question as 
to the best mode to be adopted in order to 
enable them to visit the Exhibition is one 
which has received consideration. Among 
other plans which have been discussed) by 
them is, that, by working overtime every 
other day, they may be enabled to leave 
work upon Saturdays at twelve instead of 
at four or five o’clock, as is the case at pre- 
sent. They conceive that by such an ar- 
rangement, they would be enabled to visit 
the Exhibition on Saturdays, without en- 
tailing any loss upon their employers, or 
being called upon to make any “snnecessary 
sacrifice on theirown part. We understand 
that at a meeting of the foremen of one-of 
our largest building firms, held a few days 
since, resolutions to this effect were unani- 
mously agreed to, subject, of course, to the 
consent of the employers. The proposition 
is to be laid befere the principals, who will 
no doubt endeavour, as far as practicable 
to meet the wishes of their workpeople. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Exhibition, It is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter ; but we shall be 
happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 
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WILLIAM R.—We apprehend there is little; AN Exurpiror.—The arrangements for the 


fear of ‘the’ building being taken down after the 
Exhibition, “Such a step would be all but unani- 
mously protested against. The general opinion 
is, that it would be desirable to establish, and, if 
possible, to perpetuate, itas a winter garden. As 
the temperature would be equable, the verdure 
must be, perpetual, affording to the inhabitants 
of this ungenial clime a biding spring. Such a 
place of resort would not only supersede others 
now’ in use, but would be crowded at seasons 
when the “hard inhabitant”? should otherwise 
keep his chamber. According to the Builder, if 
visitors were admitted at only 2d. each, 5,006 
daily would yield a sum sufficient, not only to 
pay a staff of gardeners, but to stock the grounds 
under shelter with all the richest products of the 
earth. 

(Bik: C.— Our correspondent apprehends a 
variety of evils arising from the Great l’xhibition. 
He fears that foreign manufactures should sur- 
pass our English goods, and that those who visit 
us in May should take our traffic from us, and on 
our downfall establish their own. Has our cor- 
réspondent never heard that the only way for 
individuals, or for nations, to prosper lies in the 
mutual helps which one can afford to another? 
Every nation is peculiar in its trade and com- 
merce, and in the meeting of nation with nation, 
people with people, in the Urystal Palace, we 
shall have the truest evangelical alliance. 

W. B:—We understand that various specimens 
of organs from London builders will be exhibited. 
Lhe organ designed by Col. P. Thumpson, M.P., 
is called an “‘ enharmonic,” the object of which 
is, by minute subdivision of the scate, to attain a 
perfect intonation. 

A GRUMBLER.—The following is a copy of the 
cirenlar we referred to, and which is signed on 
behalf of the Executive Committee by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt:—‘' In answer to your letter on the sub- 
ject of lodgings in London for artisans during the 
period of the Exhibition, 1 am directed by the 

xecutive Committee to inform you that the 
Royal Commissioners do not intend to undertake 
to find lodgings for persons visiting the Exhi- 
bition, or,to interfere with individual enterprise. 
The Executive Committee recommend that you 
should employ some London agent to secure for 
you the lodgings you require, and the Com- 
mittee will be ready to afford your agent every 
information in their power.” 


JAMES COCKTON.— The grand object of the 
Executive is to devise a plan by which money 
may be obtained in abundance, and in a short 
period, .A. large sum will be required to defray 
the, cost of the building, and the necessary dis- 
bursements up to the lst of May. ‘The current 
expenses will then commence, and a_ small 
army: of officials will drain the Treasury week by 
week. The pay of the police for the season will 
alone amount to some thousands of pounds, and 
incidental expenses will probably arise which 
ean hardly be foreseen. We must not, therefore, 
sEpees thet a very low rate of admission will be 
fixed. 


prevention of fire are as complete as they can 
well be made. The Chelsea Water Works have 
laid a 9-inch main, charged constantly! with. a 
70 feet column of water, from which 6-inch.pipes 
run all round the building, and from these 16 
branches run into the edifice: so that, in fact,the 
whole building is controlled by a single hose with- 
out any fire-engine, The Chelsea Water Works 
have been at the expense of putting up a‘special 
engine to keep up this water supply, which they 
undertake shall be 300,000 gallons perday. . 


A. X. (Hull.)—There is almost a direct, road of 
about a mile in length from the ‘‘ Home” to the 
Kxhibition. The Queen’s residence, St. James’s- 
park, the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abbey, Whitehall, the Horse Guards, andthe 
Government offices, are also within. about the 
same distance. The vicinity of the river gives 
facilities to the cheap transit of passengers near 
to the principal objects of interest in’the Mevro- 
polis. hit Iti es: 

AN INVENTOR.—The proprietor of any original 
design, the shape of which has reference to any 
purpose of utility, may have his property secured 
to him for a fee of 10s. Mal? 


Prosector.—The arrangement you ‘speak’-of 
has already been made, If the plan were adopted 
of dividing the floor into paths, each -pathway 
two feet and a-half or three feet in breadth, 
which would give ample room for three persons 
to pass along together, and the next path ‘were 
raised about four inches above the first; and:go on 
to the centre of the space, when the paths 
should slope down to the other side, not less than 
four times as many people might pass through as 
on the level floor, in a given time, and with no 
inconvenience whatever irem the crowd, » , 


H. (Salisbury.)—The cost of illumination and 
of an increased staff, which would probably be 
required, would be enormous, and will’ prove, we 
fear, an insuperable difficulty to opening the 
buildiag during the evening. The contractors 
have received directions to lay down a capacious 
gas main round the building for the purpose of 
lighting the exterior. ’ 


JAMES FerGuson.—The whole building covers 
about eighteen acres of ground, and was originally 
intended to have had a uniform appearance 
throughout; but, in order to give it additional 
strength, and at the same time prevent the ne- 
cessity of cutting down the magnificent elms op- 
posite the Prince’s-gate, on the spot designed for 
the erection, the transept was added, and now 
forms one of the most attractive features of the 
brtilding. 

THOMAS sees no beauty in the Crystal Palace. 
Go and look at it; if you see nothing to admire, 
go again, again, again, for be assured there’s 
beauty there. : A 

A CoRNISH Man.—The block of granite lately 
raised by the Cheesewring Granite Company is 
more than twenty feet long, and of the finest 
quality and colour. 
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TECHNICAL 


s.noun-substantive; a. adjective; ad. adverb 3; Ux. verbractiye. | 
14 | | / 1% r | } 


ARTHRIT’IC, a. relating to the joints; 
gouty. 

AR’TICLE, s. in grammar, one of the parts 
of speech; in daw, a condition of a covenant, 
or agreement; a stipulation. 


ARTIC/ULAR, @. belonging to the joints. 

ARTIC’ULATE, v. a. to utter words dis- 
tinctly ; a. distinct, plain, divided. 

ARTIF’ICER, Ss. an artist or manufac- 
turer. 

ARTILLERY, $. weapons of war, cannon. 


AR’/TISAN, Ss, one who exercises the me- 
chanical arts. 


AR’TIST, s. one who exercises the fine 
arts. ‘The term is sometimes applied to 
poets, musicians, &c.; but, properly, it is 
limited to; what. are termed the plastic arts, 
as sculpture, painting, and architecture. 


ARTIS’TICALLY, a@. with art, taken in the 
sense of. particular ability, address, intel- 
ligence of the artist or artisan. 


ASAF@T’IDA, Ss, a resinous gum obtained 
from a plant which is a native of Persia, of 
an offensive smell, but useful in medicine. 

ASBESs/TOS, Ss, a kind of fossil, or mineral, 
which may. be split into fine threads, and 
which resists the action of fire. It is 
abundant in Corsica. 


ASCAR/IDES, Ss. worms that infest the in- 
testines of animals. 


ASCEND/ANT; Ss. height, elevation. In 
astrology, the part of the heaven about to 
rise at any particular period is called the 
ascendant, 


Ascetic, 8, a hermit; one devoted to 
severe exercises of self-denial. 


Ascit‘ic, a. dropsical. ; 


A’SIARCH, s. a chief priest, or pontiff, in 
asia, = 


ASPHAL/TUM, s. a mineral pitch, one of 
the varieties of bitumen, formed by the de- 
composition of vegetable matter. It is 
found in large quantities in the island of 
Trinidad. 


ASPHIX’Y, $. a swooning or fainting. 


As’PIRATE, 8. a name given to one of the 
divisions of consonants, which are pro- 
nounced fully, or strong, 


ASSAYING, s. the process of testing the 
purity of* precious metals, by which the 
quantity of any one contained in them is 
determined. 


L0¢ 
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EXPOSITOR. 
i hl 
| | Pelee 
Assuss/ OR, S. one who is appointed to 
ascertain and fix the value of anything. 


Asset’s, s. pl. (in law) goods or mon ey 
sufficient to satisfy a legal demand. 3 


ASSIGNEE’, s. one deputed to act for 
others. 


ASSIGN’/MENT, s. a transfer; in sate 
transferring the interest which a man has 
in anything to another person. 


Assiz’g, s, the sitting of judges to deter-, 
mine causes; in commerce, an order reé- 
specting the price, weight, &c., of al 
commodities. : 


ASSO/CIATE, 8, a partner, a confederates. 2 
the term is used to describe persons whu: 
are allowed most of the privileges of mem 
bers of particular institutions, before! nih 
are fully admitted as members. 


As/SONANCE, s. resemblance of sounds, .. A 


As/SUETUDE, Ss. use, custom, habit. 


ASSUMP’SIT s. (in Live) a voluntary, pros 
mise, by which a man assumes, or takes; 
upon himself, to perform or pay z tte A tor 
another. 


ASSU’/RANCE, INSU/RANCE, S$. exemption, 
from loss by casualties, as fire, flood, &e., 
obtained by payment of a certain sum. 


ASTE/RIAS, s. the name given to a genus 
of animals widely diffused over the. seas,. 
commonly called ‘‘ starfish,’”’ from the Latin 
aster, a star. 


As/TERISK, S. a mark like a star (*); serv 
ing asa reference to a note. 


ASTERN’, ad. a sea term, signifying ber 
hind. 


As’/TEROIDS, s. the planets aicunveree 
by Herschel, ‘between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. BR .o3 


As’THMA, s. a disease of the lungs, ¢aus! 
ing painful, difficult, and laborious breath- 
ing, with a hissing cough. 


ASTHENOL/OGY, s. the doctrine of diseases 
arising from debility. 


AS’TRAGAL, 8. an ornamental moulding, 
ASs’/TRAL, @, relating to the stars ; bright, 


ASTRIN’GENT, a. binding, contracting ; 
S. a medicine that binds or restrains dis- 
charges. 


As’/TROLABE, 8. an instrument for taking 
the height of the sun or stars at sea. 


ASTROL/OGY, s. the impudent pretence. of 
an ability to foretel future events by the 
stars, planets, &c. This is generally termed 


judicial astrology, to distinguish it from the 
literal meaning of the word, which is simply 
the science of the stars. 

AstTron/omy, si; this word signifies the 
laws of the stars, and is applied generally 
to the science of the celestial bodies ; ex- 
plaining their magnitude, motion, distances, 
periods, eclipses, and order. 

As’/TROSCOPE, Ss. an astronomical instru- 
ment on which the constellations are deli- 
neated or drawn. 

As’/TRO-THEOL/OGY, s. religious science, 
founded on the observation of the celestial 
bodies. 

ASTU’TE, a. cunning, crafty, penetrating. 

Asy’LUM, s. a refuge; a place of pro- 
tection, 

Ai’ELIER, s. 2 term derived from the 
French, and applied specially to the work- 
rooms of sculptors and painters, which are 
also called studios. 

ATHEN 2s’UM, S, an ancient place for pub- 
lic teaching; the name is often given to 
literary and scientific institutions, 


ATHLE’T, 8. pl. the wrestlers, pugilists, 
&c., of ancient Greece and Rome, who 
made trial of their bodily strength in gym- 
nastic games, striving to gain the victory 
over their rivals, and to obtain the prize of 
success. 

ATHLET’E, a. active, vigorous. 

ATLAN’TES, 8. (in architecture) large 
male statues used as supporters of parts of 
buildings; the term is applied also to 
figures of beasts employed for the same 
purpose. 

ATLAN’TIC, ATLAN’TIC OCEAN, s. the 
name given to that part of the ocean which 
diviées Europe from America, washing the 
eastern shores of the Americas, aud the 
western shores of Hurope and Africa. 


A't’LAS, s. a collection of maps in a vol- 
ume or volumes. 


ATMOM’/ETER, S. an instrument to mea- 


sure vaporous exhalations, 


AT/MOSPHERE, s. the air that encom- 
passes the solid earth on all sides. 


At’OM, s. a particle of matter so very mi-_ 


nute as to admit of no furiher division. 


Atom’ic THEORY, s. (in chemistry) the 
doctrine of definite proportions. 


ATRABILA/RIAN, a. melancholy, 


AT’ROPHY. 8s. a disease in which what is 
taken for food cannot act as nourishment. 


ATTACH’/MENT, Ss, adherence, regard; (in 


law) a process for taking the person or, 


goods by a writ in a civil action, and se- 
curing either till the issue is known. 


ATTAIN’DER, S. a consequence which the 


. 


of sentence of death uponacriminal. He 
loses all power over his property, and is 
incapable of performing any of the duties, 
or enjoying any of the privileges, of a free- 
man. 

ATTAINT’URE, 8. legal censure; imputa- 
tion, 


ATTEN/UANT, Ss. a medicine which thins 
the humours. 


ATTENUA/TION, $s. state of being made 
thin or slender. 


ATTESTATION, s, (in daz) the giving tes- 
timony or evidence of the truth of anything, 
especially in writing. . . 

ATTIC, a. pertaining to Attica in Greece, 
or to its chief city, Athens; thus, by aétie 
wit, &c., is meant pointed, delicate wit, 
such as that for which the Athenians were 
famous. 


Art’tc, s, the upper room or rooms of a 
house. 


ATTOR/NEY, s. one who is deputed to act 
for another; a legal agent; one who is 
qualified to take out any process in a court 
of law. An Attorney-General is a minis- 
terial officer of the Crown. He is, in prin- 
ciple, nothing more than the attorney for 
the Queen, and stands in prectsely the 
same relation to her that every other at- 


| torney does to his employer. 


ATTRAC’TION, 8. literally, a drawing to- 
wards. The tendencies which bodies have 
to approach each other. This the learned 
have divided into mathematical attraction, 


| physical attraction, and mathematico phy- 


sical attraction. 


At’TRIBUTE, s. literally, an inherent 
quality. In art the term attributes means 
subordinate natural beings, or products of 
human workmanship, which serve to denote 
the character and action of the principal — 
figures. Symbols and aecessories axe of the 
same class. : 


ATTRI‘TION, s. such a motion of bodies 
against one another as strikes off some su- 
perficial particles. The grinding and polish- 
ing of bodies are performed by attrition. 

AvC’TION, s. a public sale of goods, for 
which persons bid various sums, and which 
are ‘‘knocked down,’’ or sold, to him who 
bids the most. 

AUCTIONEER’, s. a person whose profes- 
sion or business it is to conduct sales by 


) auction. 


Av’piT, v. to take a final account; to 
examine; to scrutinize. 

Av’DITOR, s. an officer or agent appointed 
to examine accounts. j 0 

AU’GER, 8, acarpenter’s tool to bore holes 


law of England has attached to the passing | With. 
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ARISTOCRATICAL AIRS AMONG WORKING MEN AND WORKING 
WOMEN. 


Tue word Aristocracy comes from a Greek word, which signifies the ‘ bes#,”’ and 
hence it is applied to those who are supposed to belong to the highest rank in 
society. In its original signification it means the “ best” of anything or in any 
respect; but our readers have not lived twenty or thirty years in the world without 
perceiving that the term in our day refers chiefly to the sons of wealth. To make 
' iords, or aristocrats, is one of the prerogatives of the Crown, and the Queen may 
ereate as many peers as she pleases, and from whatever rank she likes; but she 
never elevates poor hard-working people to the peerage. We knew a servant girl 
who married a baronet, and therefore was a lady of title ; and after the death of her 
knight she was united to a mechanic, but did not wear her dignity because she was 
poor. People laugh at titles if they are not accompanied by the move substantial 
accident of wealth. ‘A poor Jord, or baronet,” is a kind of nondescript in the 
social purgatory, whom no one owns, and at whom almost every one simpers. The 
poor do not like to call him brother, because he has the misfortune to have a title; 
and the rich cannot own him, beegause he has no money. We have known the 
ecards of the nobility left at the house of a rich man whose father was a very poor 
plebeian, and yet all these coroneted personages drove past the doors of the men 
and women of their own order, whose acres had diminished, and whose purse was 
low. These facts show us what an unhealthy state society is in, and what a deal of 
work there is for moral reformers to do before we shall have the minds of men so 
manly and noble that they will deem titles 4 useless badge to those who are truly 
good, and a disgrace to those who are foolish, wicked, and depraved. 

And not merely does poverty prove a barrier to th. peerage, but there is nothing 
else that will be accepted as a substitute for wealth. You may have the science 
and intelligence of a Newton, and the. piety and benevolence of an archangel ; but 
yet, if you have not a large fortune, you will never be created a peer. What 
charity is in the Christian system, that money is in our civil and political circles. 
‘«Though you speak with the tongues of men and angels,” and ‘‘ though you have 
all faith and knowledge,” yet, if you have no wealth, you are ‘‘nothing.”” Hence 
there is as much caste in England as in India, and even among the working 
classes themselves. It is amazing how soon some persons, if they obtain an extra 
shilling a week in wages, or a new bonnet with a few ribbons on, begin to play the 
lord and the lady over those who have not such good pay or smart clothes as them- 
selves. The best of the jest is, that some of these folks who are so monstrously 
haughty because of their dress are wearing robes which are not paid for! You 
will sometimes find a number of petty tyrants in the kitchen, the field, or the 
factory. These jacks in office are mere lickspittles to their foremen and masters» 
but perfect despots to those who are under their authority. Some of them have 
positively two kinds of language, although their vocabulary is not very copious. 
They talk ‘‘ fine’’ when they address their employers, and use the lowest seurrility 
and abuse when speaking to their supposed inferiors. We knew a man who 
always called his daughter his “ daftwr’’ when he spoke to a lady or gentleman, 
but converted her into a “ daugh-tur’’ when talking to his companions; and the 
rest of his language was just of the same character, and varied in pronunciation 
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according to the rank of his aucience. It is ludicrous to hear these learned people 
mince their mother tongue, and put Richard for Robert and Robert for Richard when 
they wish to appear large and respectable, and above every one else. 

Now we cannot say that we like this, because, in the first place, to make such 
superfine blunders causes a man or woman to appear horribly ignorant ; and then 
there is so much of the “I would if I could,’’ that you are obliged to laugh at the 
pride and the poverty which are thus blended. But further, it shows that the 
working classes do not respect one another, and therefore cannot be respected by 
those above them ;—for, whatever folks may say on this point, you may be sure that 
people who treat one another with contempt, who slander and backbite each other, 
who try to supplant one another, who will do little dirty tricks either to please a 
master, or to oppress and rob a shopmate, will never be esteemed by any one, or 
even by themselves. The fellow who has done a mean action, stolen sixpenny- 
worth of his master’s goods, or told a lie, may be little in the eyes of other people, 
but will be ten thousand times more despicable in his own. It is impossible to 
have great souls without justice, honesty, honour, truth, morality, candour, gene- 
rosity, and benevolence; but these graces and virtues have never been possessed 
by despots, All tyrants have little souls, whether they sit on thrones, are domi- 
neering masters, or the slave-drivers of an American sugar plantation, of an English 
factory, or of the tenant serfs of a modern lord and landowner. 

‘‘ Respect one another, and you shall be respected by everybody,’’ is advice 
which, if followed, would gloriously revolutionize the world. It is an old saying, 
‘‘ Reform, like charity, should begin at home.’”’ The operative who bows to the 
earth before a lord or lady, but treats his own shopmates with contempt, is more fit 
for Turkey than England, and is a disgrace to his fatherland. All men and women 
are objects of esteem as mere human beings, and if real value to the country be a 
matter of importance, then the humblest operative or labourer who ministers to the 
wants of mankind, and increases their comforts, happiness, and wealth, is a far 
more venerable being than all the idle nobility and gentry in the world. Jane 
Taylor, in her ‘ Philosopher’s Scales,” sings :— 

‘* A lord and a lady went up in full sail, 
When a dee chanced to light on the opposite scale.” 


And if an insect which only makes a luxury is so much more valuable than an 
inactive peer or peeress, who can estimate the worth of an operative or peasant who 
feeds the hungry and clothes the naked? The Queen can make lords, but she 
cannot create artisans and mechanics ; and one great difference between the two is, 
that the former drain, and the latter replenish, her treasury. You may search the 
globe around, but you cannot find a more useful personage than the individual who 
labours with his head and hands to multiply the necessaries and pleasures of life. 
Why, then, complain of the aristocrat in the mansion, or at Westminster, and 
yet be guilty of the same folly and wickedness in the workshop or the kitchen? 
Yonder lacquey in livery was the other day the ragged son of a pauper, and by 
charity and obsequiousness has risen to his present position ; and yet how insultingly 
he plays the tyrant over those who fill any station below him! How cringingly he 
speaks and bows to his mistress, and how roughly and consequentially he addresses 
all other persons! What a glorious aristocrat this man would make if raised to 
the peerage! Perhaps already he has begun to investigate his pedigree, and to 
discover that the blood in his veins is not of the vulgar sort, but is largely dashed 
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with patrician mixtures. What merriment for Punch, and what mirth for demons, 
the aristocratical airs of the workshop and the factory must be! Here you haye the 
ambition of your Napoleons and Wellingtons thrown into the shade. The house- 
maid is above the scullion, the cook above the housemaid, the lady’s-maid above 
the cook, the butler above the footman, and the housekeeper above them all. Here 
then are men and women who are as much baptized with the spirit of caste as the 
rankest Orientals. Then the trades, too, have also their degrees of respectability. 
The mantua-maker crows over the mill-girl, and the schoolmistress over the 
milliner ; while Mrs. Nobody, who rides in her donkey-carriage, looks down from 
her lofty seat with prodigious contempt on the people who are obliged to walk, and 
hopes soon to catch a glance and even a nod from the squire’s lady. The scaven- 
ger, watchman, chimney-sweeper, timber and rag man, have always been deemed 
very low personages. All those who have trades, of course, are several degrees 
above the wretches that have none. Hence the tailor and shoemaker swell with 
pride as they look at the hedger and ditcher, the cowherd or the carter ; the car- 
penter thinks his trade more reputable than that of the cobbler, and calls himselt 
a builder, or perhaps an architect ; the draper and grocer, too, are far higher in 
their own estimation than those vulgar mechanics ; and the stationer and clerk in 
the lawyer’s office stand so near the professions that they already imagine them- 
selves members of those dignified orders. Did you never see how the corporal 
struts about, and with what a dignified air he looks down on the common soldier ? 
Poor fellow, his stock is so tight and his chin so stiff that he moves body and head 
together. Heis so near to a machine, and stoops and turns with such difficulty, 
that yeu might imagine him made of cast-iron. In fact, there is far more ease in 
the motion of many of our engines. Drilling almost spoiled him, but the one 
stripe on his arm so thoroughly metamorphosed him. into an aristocrat, that there 
is hardly any particle of his humanity left. And yet this mass of living affecta- 
tion—this tightly-buttoned and buckled carcass—this moving caricature of our 
race—is beaten hollow by the sergeant. A red sash, another stripe, and a little 
elegant switch, have been too much for his brain, and so increased the organ which 
phrenologists call number ¢en, that the man is perfectly unmanned, and to all below 
him in rank he is a lord or a duke. Only see what a desolating thing this aristo- 
cratical principle is, and what hosts of the children of men have been ruined by 
it. Assoon as it enters the soul of a patrician or plebeian, you may then say: 
‘‘ Farewell to humanity, to reason, to justice, to benevolence, to brotherhood, to 
religion, to Christianity—aye, even to nature and natural affections !’’ 

Nor can we have this evil spirit layed until we drive it out of the kitchen, the 
mill, and the workshop. Yonder squire, who assumes so many aristocratical airs, 
that he is laughed at by the dons, derided by his workpeople, and contemptible in 
the eyes of all, was educated in the factory. He was taught all this affectation by 
the caste of the penniless operatives by whom he was brought up. These petty 
tyrants trained him in despotism. How they used to beat, and cuff, and hector, 
and swear at everybody that was an inch below them! There was Tom Pickthank, 
who, as soon as his wages were raised a shilling a week, began to wear his cap and 
his hat on one side, and oiled his hair till it almost dripped, and smelt most out- 
rageously, and washed his face with so much soap that his skin seemed to be 
varnished with French polish. His lips began to curl, his nese to turn up, his 
eyes lost all expression except that of hardness and pride, and his mother tongue 
degenerated into aristocratical gibberish. He wears wellingtons, sports a guard, 
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carries a cane on Sunday, and as he walks swaggers and looks at his boots. Amid 
a variety of these mechanical apes the squire was educated,and acquired all those 
airs which his workpeople now so bitterly anathematize. 

We haye seen some odd things also among the girls, and could trace the history 
of net a few female despots to the same source as that of yonder know-nothing 
squire. How many a woman has had her head addled by a few extra ribbons! 
There was in the cranium so little of the ballast of common sense, that as soon as 
these sails were hoisted, and a stiff petticoat. could be bought, the skip was driven 
en shore, and almost every vestige of that gentle Eve which Gop created was 
wrecked, A few extra shillings and a little increase of power in the mill did all 
this mischief. We are very apt to talk about Lucifer and the crime of our mother, 
who so earnestly grasped at the hope of being a goddess; but the eld game is every 
day played over again by hundreds of her daughters, who are determined to gain no 
instruction or wisdom from their parent’s folly and ruin. ; 

We offer these remarks because, as we have often said, we have no faith in any 
reforms that do not commenee at the root, We would not spare a single evil prin- 
ciple or practice in the rich or the poor. Until there is a thorough reform in our 
workshops, we are persuaded that if all the civil and political aristocracies of the 
world were swept from the earth to-morrow, not a day would elapse before a worse 
would scourge society. Let mechanics and operatives, as well as others, recognise 
the great doctrine that we are all brethren and sisters, and allow that to melt us 
into one universal brotherhood of love, justice, kindness, esteem, and humanity, and 
then all necessary civil, commercial, political, and religions reforms will follow. 
Let.us banish all aristocratical pride and tyranny from the factory and the field, 
remembering that all despots have either lately or remotely sprung from the masses. 
Let us crucify our own pride; and, while we all strive to rise, bear our henours 
with humility, and use them to raise others, and the age of reason and love will 
soon be here. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A POOR SCHOOLMASTER. 


Dec, 18th.—These holidays are very wel- | have always had to my fancy a fine effect. 


come to me. Mind as well as body needs re- 
freshment. The frost is still severe, but the 
sun shone this morning with the splendour 
of a May-day, and the slight covering of 
snow, which in these country places does 
not become sullied as in towns, gave unu- 
sual beauty to the whole landscape. The 
peculiar character of trees is much more 
pereeptible in winter than summer, when 
the tracery of their branches is hidden by 
the leaves. I was struck by this to-day as 
1 walked down the lane adjoining the 
grounds of the Hall. The trees here are of 
great size: the oak, the maple, the horse 
and Spanish chesnuts, the birch, the ash, 
and even elm, grow finely grouped together 
in a comparatively smallspace. Here and 
there a black evergreen, the Scotch and 
Weymouth pine, add still greater diversity. 
Bare trees shooting up and spreading out 
their branches into the keen bracing air, | 


They seem hard and gray, as if made of 
iron: each has its own peculiar and. charac- 
teristic twist and turn and angle; each in- 
dividual twig of the same tree differs frem 
the rest—yet all have the same general 
character ; and that in all lands, and from 
all time unchanged! This is wonderful! 
God’s works are wonderful as they are 
manifold. 

Instead of pursuing the lane forward to 
the meadows, I crossed the stile to the left, 
and went down to the eld ponds below the 
hall, which being now hardly frozen over 
are a great attraction to the boys. If I 
had wanted my whole school, I should have 
found them assembled here, with red and 
white comforters round their necks and 
worsted gloves on. I have an instinctive 
knowledge of, as well as liking for, boys. I 
know all in the village, even the Sunday 
scholars. I soon discovered, therefore, that 
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among the sliders was-one who was a 
stranger. He might be ten or twelve ; 
looked poor, and was scantily clothed, awd 
neither had he any skill on the ice. He kept 
near the edge, apart from the others, and 
was making little essays with more perse- 
verance than success. I watched him for 
some time. Among the sliders yonder were 
boys not half his age, who slid fearlessly 
twenty or thirty yards at once. I thought 
him cne of those mal adroit beings who do 
everything in a clumsy, left-handed way, 
and felt compassion for him. To such, 
whether boys or men, the easiest things are 
hard; good intention avails little—their 
work is without completeness ; they blunder 
rather than go through life; their very ex- 
istence seems a blunder. While I stood 
thus thinking, he fell; it was an awkward 
fall, and I feared he was hurt. I stepped 
upox the ice, therefore, to help him up, but 
he sprang nimbly to his feet, and received 
my expressions of pity with a face crimssn 
with mortification or anger. 

“T am not hurt,” said he, with almost a 
defiant air. 

The lad was handsome at that moment, 
and I seemed to recognise his countenance: 
i thought he was one of the Welds of 
Kirkton, and said so. 

*‘ Kirkton,”” said he ; “* where’s that ?” 

“You must know Kirkton,” said I. ‘“‘ The 
next village.” 

“No,” returnedhe; ‘“‘I never was at 
Kirkton.” 

This was very strange. “If you don’t 
know Kirkton,” said I, ‘then where did 
you come from ?”’ 

“ Manchester,” replied he. 

Manchester! that was upwards of a 
hundred miles off. I understood now why 
he esuld not slide. He had lived all his 
days in a elose town where there was no 
ice to slide on. “ And what brought you 
from Manchester to this country place :’’ I 
asked. ‘* Have you friends here ?”’ 

“JT don’t think I have,” was his some- 
what singular reply. 

“Did you expect to find friends here ?” 

“J don’t know,” said he shortly. 

I was at once convinced that he had some- 
thing to conceal, and suspicion, unfavour- 
able to him, entered my mind. Perhaps 
he was a thief. 

“ How came you to leaye your friends in 
Manchester ?” i asked. 

YT had business here,” said he in the 
cool tone of one who seems determined to 
be incommunicative. My suspicions were 
the more confirmed. I looked keenly at 
the boy, and he met my glance with that 
proud defiant look which I had before no- 
ticed, and whiea gave to the whole coun- 
tenance a singularly striking expression. 
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* Business here, have you ?”’ remarked I, 
not without a feehng of the absurd preten- 
‘sion of the boy, and yet as if not wishing 
to pry into his concerns ; ‘and you are dis- 
appointed in not finding some acquaintance 
here—that’s it, is it not?” 

‘‘T never said anything about acquain- 
tance,”’ said he; ‘‘ l have no acquaintance.” 

“But friends, then,” said I, thinking 
that he merely quibbled about the word. 

“TI don’t know,”’ returned he - shortly,’ 
and, stepping from the ice to the bank,’ 
seemed disposed to leave both me and the 
water-side. But I was not going to let hira’ 
so escape. I followed him, and we walked. 
together along the field towards the lane. 
By dint of close inquiry I found he had been 
but a few days in the village; that he had 
walked most of the way from Manchester, 
getting only oecasional lifts in carts or 
wagons on the road. He did not beg, he 
said, proudly; he should never beg. He 
wanted to get work in the village. He» 
lodged at Widow Marshall’s, and she had 
promised to get him some winding todo. | 

The boy is a riddle tome. I shall make 
inquiries from Widow Marshall respecting 
him. 

19th.—Went down to Widow Marshall’s: 
this morning ; found her busy im her frame * 
as usual; she is an industrious woman.’ 
Fell into talk with her about-old times; 
when she mentioned that this was her 
birthday. She is sixty-five, the age of my 
mother the day she died. The poor ¢an- 
not keep birthdays, nor do they often re- 
ceive birthday presents, but for my beloved 
parent’s sake £ sent her a hundred-weight 
of coals, a loaf of bread, twe ounces of tea, 
and half a pound of sugar. This little ac: 
made me happier than if I had kept my: 
own birthday twice ever. 1 

Widow Marshall could not tell me’ much 
about the strange boy. She takes in well+' 
recommended travellers to lodge’ inher’ 
house, and somebody, she imagines, must. 
have sent the boy to her, but she cannot 
make out who, for he seems of a very re- 
served disposition. She had nothing tosay: 
against him, however; and she is a woman 
with a keen insight into character, and not. 
disposed to think too well of the class of 
people she has to deal with. He had thir~ 
teenpence-halfpenny in his pocket when: he 
eame to her. He told her that he wanted . 
to get work, but she could not imagine what 
made him leave a thriving place like Man- 
chester, where everybody had plenty to do, 
for a poor out-of-the-way place .like: More. 


‘ton, unless it was that he was‘a lad of roy 


ing disposition, ard no place came'amiss'to 
him. ‘This is likely enough to be the case. 
She said she had get some winding for him 


‘| to do that morning, but he had now set off 
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to Kirkton, and why he would go there she | compliment after the boy’s death. I grieve 


could not tell. 


night full of Kirkton andthe old Hallthere;} Squire and his lady still continues. 


and when she told him that it belonged to 
Squire Jellico, as well as Moreton-hall, 
though he did not live there any more than 
at Moreton, and that it was an old tumble- 
down place, he seemed quite excited about 
it, and said he should set off and havea 
look atit. So off he went that morning, 
without a bit of breakfast, and she couldn’t 
think what he could be after. Begging it 
couldn’t be, nor picking and stealing, for 
there was nothing to be got in a poor place 
like Kirkton. However, when he came 
back there was the winding for him to do, 
ifhe liked, and if not, he must look out for 
other quarters, as he had come to the end 
of his money last Saturday night, and she 
couldn’t afford to keep him for nothing. 
He was a queer sort of chap, she said; there 
was something very deep about him—she 
couldn’t make him out. Sometimes she 
thought he’d been used to bettermost sort 
of people, and then again he seemed almost 
soft. He was desperately taken with the 
ice, and yet he couldn’t slide a bit; and, 
for her part, she should have thought Man- 
chester lads must be used to ice. She 
shouldn’t worder but that he was gone 
again to the ponds, and that going to Kirk- 
ton was all a pretence. I walked down to 
the ponds on this suggestion of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s; the boys of the village were sliding, 
but our stranger (Widow Marshall did not 
know his name further than that it was 
Charley) was not there. 

The wind has changed to day, and there 
is every appearance of the frost going. It 
has lasted already fifteen days. I warned 
my boys to keep out of danger, and then 
walked on to Kirkton; but I saw nothing of 
the strange boy. I did not make inquiries 
from the old woman at the hall, as the dog 
there is very fierce, and I did not think it 
likely the boy would venture in, 

Called. on my friend Mr. Garner, and, 
though it was early in the afternoon, drank 
a dish of tea with him, which he obligingly 
ordered on my account. Have not seen 
him since the death of Mr. Jellico’s son, 
who was boarded with him. The poor child 
was just turned of ten when he died. He 

“was a boy of but small capacity, though of 
thost promising disposition, and his death 
seems to haye been a great trial to my 
friend. He had a fine salary with him, 
the effects of which are evident in 
his library. . His collection of philological 
works is now very valuable. He showed 
me a present he received from Squire 
Jellico—the works of Jeremy Taylor, in 
eight volumes, finely printed, and bound in 
Russia, and which were sent to him as a 


She said he came back last! to hear that the unhappiness between the 


A 
divorce is now spoken of, but I hope it will 
not proceed so far ; and yet no quarrels are 
so hard to make up as those between mar 
ried people when they have once become 
public. There are fine points in the Squire’s 
character, and many good things are told 
of his lady; yet a fatal something, nobody 
rightly knows what, though there are many 
surmises, seems to have sundered them for 
ever. This led us to speak of an unhappy 
event which occurred just before I came to 
Moreton, and which was, in fact, the cause 
of my coming at all, and, as I have not al- 
luded to it hitherto in these pages, I may 
as well mention it now. 

My predecessor at Moreton Grammar- 
school was one Mr. Nathaniel Day; he 
came from somewhere in the north, and 
was, it was said, originally a Dissenting 
preacher. He was, however, only known 
at Moreton as a Churchman, and was a 
favourite of the Rector and Squire—it was 
the old Squire, then: he was therefore 
nominated to the Grammer-school, on 
which occasion the salary was raised from 
thirty to fifty poundsa year, and two addi- 
tional rooms built to the school-house, 
which made it much more comfortable. He 
was no great hand at teaching however, 
as “the last generation, I think, proves; 
but he cultivated flowers with much 
success, and played both on_ the 
violoncello and harpsicord, and was 
consequently made church-organist, for he 
had a great turn for music. Not many 
years after he came to Moreton his wife 
died, leaving him one child—a daughter. 
As the father was so much favoured by the 
squire, the little girl—Alice was her name 
—was taken great notice of by old Miss 
Gadsby, who lived at Kirkton-hall, for the 
old Squire married the elder Miss Gadsby, 
who with her sister was co-heirship of Kirk- 
ton, and who inhabited the Hall till the time 
of her death, some eight or nine years ago, 
when it came into the hands of the present 
Squire Jellico. Well, little Alice Day, as 
I said, being motherless, was much noticed 
by old Miss Gadsby, and received through 
her means a better education than was 
suited to her station; and when she grew 
up to be about seventeen or eighteen was 
reckoned one of the greatest beauties in all 
the country. The old man, her father, was 
prodigiously proud of her, and when the 
young Squire, then about three or four and 
twenty, came home from college, he unfor- 
tunately set admiring eyes onher. He used 
to spend a deal of time at Kirkton ; but his 
father who had become, as it were, stupid 
with free living, and the old lady who was 
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nearly blind, suspected nothing. It soon 
became the talk both of Kirkton and More- 
ton, and Mr. Day—poor man—who flattered 
himself that he should one of these days 
see his daughter mistress of the Hall, shut 
his eyes willingly to all that went forward, 
and every evening after school hours went 
up to the Hall to play at cards with the 
old gentleman, and help. the butler 
to get him to bed, for he was mostly 
drunk by that time. From one of these 
drunken slumbers he never woke, and things 
now took such aturn with poor Mr. Day as he 
never looked for. He thought all impedi- 
ment removed out of the way; but others 
on whieh he had never calculated had 
arisen. Alice Day was the last woman 
young Squire Jellico now thought of mar- 
rying, whatever his promises had once been, 
and though in true justice she ought to 
have been the first. When this sad know- 
ledge came to her father, his rage was 
terrible, not only against the betrayer of his 
daughter, but against her; while old Miss 
Gadsby, whose blind eyes were now doubly 
blinded, regarded the young and deceived 
victim alone as the guilty one. Poor Mr. 
Day had carried it with a high hand in the 
village, when he thought fortune would 
favour him, and this was not forgotten by 
the villagers. He was aman whom no one 
liked, because so many had envied him, and 
he had no friends. Hehad been very proud, 
and now this downfall and humiliation cut 
him up, as one may say, to the very roots. 
In a few weeks’ time, so much did he take 
jt to heart, that no one would have known 
nim. From a strong, fleshy man, he wasted 
away to a mere shadow, and died literally 
of a broken heart. His few things were 
sold up, and his daughter, then near her 
confinement, left the village. 

I had some little interest in the parish, 
and as the young Squire gave it out that he 
should continue the fifty pounds a-year 
salary, my brother, who was then living on 
a farm at Kirkton, sent for me out of Suf- 
folk, and I was fortunate enough to be 
nominated against fourteen other candi- 
dates. I came the very day that poor Alice 
was last seen in the village, Her father had 
been buried the evening before; and a 
melancholy funeral it was. With some 
help of the Squire, as was supposed, she 
went off to a distance, nobody knew where, 
but, as most people thought, among her 
own relations wp in the north, where I pray 
God, at this distant period—for it is twelve 
years since, next May—she met with friends 
who would compassionate her hard fate. 
Within twelve months of the old Squire’s 
death, the young Squire married the only 
daughter of Sir Leonard Harcourt, with 
whom he had a large fortune; but the mar- 
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riage, as is well known, is not a happy one, 
and is now childless, which, as people say, 
is a great grief to Squire Jellico; for, in 
case of his leaving no heir male, all the 
property will goto his second cousin, Jukes 
Jellico, of Kent, with whom he is not or 
good terms. Very unfortunate is it for 
Moreton and Kirkton that this unhappy 
breach exists between those who are the 
true exemplars of a large population which 
naturally looks up to them as its head. 

There is to be a great Christmas held at 
the Hall this year. Squire Jellico comes 
down, with many of his London friends, and 
great preparations are making for their re- 
ception. I noticed an unusual sight as I 
walked within view of the Hall — viz., 
smoke coming out of eight different chim- 
neys. The gamekeepers are all alive in the 
preserves, and a butler and other servants 
from London are come down for the occa- 
sion. Itis said that Mrs. Jellico is gone to 
Italy, and that the Squire makes these re- 
joicings in consequence. Hopes are enter- 
tained of his returning to live at the Hall, 
at least for part of the year, there being a 
rumour to that effect. It makes a great 
difference in a poor place like Moreton 
whether a large household is at the Hall or 
not, for money is sorely wanted here. 

Returned home late in the afternoon. 
The wind is still in the south, and the roads 
are beginning to be soft. I warned the 
boys off the ponds as I passed them. I 
saw nothing of the strange boy on my way 
back, nor could the lads give me any infor- 
mation, as he had not been seen by them 
that day. It is singular that I feel so 
strong an interest in him. But there is 
something uncommon in his look and be- 
haviour. Openness and candour are so 
truly the attributes of childhood, that we 
are startled by reserve and circumspection ; 
yet he has not a depraved or cunning look, 
but a something singularly grave and pene- 
trating in his eye, with that occasionally 
proud and defiant look which seems to 
resist and repel inquiry. I could imagine 
that he has had experience not suited to 
his years ; there is a something about him, 
to use the homely adage, which reminds 
me of ‘‘the old head on the young shoul- 
ders.”” I may be deceiving myself—may 
be converting a poor common crow into a 
phenix—but I confess to a sentiment to- 
wards him approaching to affection. I 
should like to attach such a being to me; 
my heart has unoccupied room which 
yearns for a tenant, for early sorrow and 
disappointment do not close every heart 
against affection and human trust, 
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21st.—Must have taken cold in my walk’ 


from Kirkton, as the roads were damp and 
my shoes not of the best. Have been con- 


Cae ~ as 


“r76 
fined to the house these two days. In the 
afternoon walked dowa to Widow Mar- 
shall’s. Found her in some anxiety, as the 
strange boy has not returned. He owed 
her eighteen pence for three nights’ lodg- 
ings and victuals. I gave her the money, 
and thus settled his little seore. We shall, 
perhaps, not see him again. 

22nd. Sunday.—Better of my cold. At- 

tended morning service. As I sat in church 
I was well pleased to observe our young 
friend. He came not with the widow Mar- 
shall, but he looked clean anddecent. He 
Satin the aisle on the free benches, and 
conducted himself well during the service. 
The Sunday scholars came in in an orderly 
manner, with their teachers at their head, 
and marched up the aisle past him. If he 
remains in the parish I must have some- 
thing done for him. 
. The sermon, this day, was from the text, 
“They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.’”? Luke y. 31. I 
hope some unction of the holy word may 
reach the heart of our strange lamb! 

The, church was pretty full, principally 
because the Squire and his friends were ex- 
pected to be there. But the great pew was 
empty, although the new stove which has 
been put up had been lighted the day be- 
fore, and all duly aired. Some of the ser- 
yants, however, were in the church. After 
service it was found that the Squire did not 
arriye last night, nor is expected till Tues- 
day, the 24th, when both he and his friends 
are looked for. Seven-and-twenty beds are 
made up, so that a large party is expected. 

In the afternoon I walkes towards the 
ponds, The wind changed to north last 
night, and the ice is again firm, and, though 
it was Sunday, the boys were sliding. 
Query, can this be called breaking the 
Sabbath? I had a discussion on the sub- 
ject with Aaron Beak, the Methodist. He 
declares it to be so, and will not allow any 
of his Sunday scholars to play en that day. 
L saw, my little friend again on the ice; he 
was still by himself, but had ventured out 
much further, and was sliding pretty well. 
He is net mal adroit, as I imagined. 
watched, him for some time, meaning to 
beckon him to me; but as soon as he saw 
meé he came forward of his own aecord, and 
thanked me for having paid his little debt 
to Widow Marshall. ‘ But,’’ said he, with 
his proud manner, ‘I was not going to 
cheat her; I meant to pay her, and I shall 
repay you,” 

Without contesting this subject with 
him, I asked him to walk home with me, 
and I would give him a cup of tea. I 
doubted not but that I should overeome his 
reserve; for kindness has great power. I 
did not, howeyer, make much eut, as I re- 
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served my questions for the fire-side, when 
I. thought Becky’s good tea and some seed- 
cake, which Mrs. Garnet had given me, 
would open his heart. When I reached 
home, however, I found Mr. Garnet and a 
friend of his come to drink tea and spend 
the evening with me, so that I was re- 
luctantly obliged to send my little friend 
into the kitehen, where, Becky not being 
in a good humour, I am afraid he was not 
well entertained, for he left before tea was 
well over. On my way home, however, I 
learned that he had been, as he said, to 
Kirkton; had been not only in but over 
the Hall, and had been allowed te sleep in 
an outhouse. The old woman had given 
him some victuals, and had shewn him the 
family pictures, and he had been in the 
church and seen the tombs there. He 
may probably be an embryo antiquarian, 
whose name may become renowned in some 
future day; for such tastes are rare in boys 
of his age and class. i asked him what 
made him take so great an interest in these 
old things. Again he put on that strange 
look, and, turning on me his large grey 
eyes, said coolly, but with a flushed coun- 
tenance, that seemed to belie his words, 
that he didn’t know. I ceunselled him 
to get some work to do; and in reply he 
inquired if he could be employed at 
the Hall. I laughed; I said 1 supposed 
he wanted to see the old rooms and the 
family pictures there. ‘** Yes,” said he, in 
a much more frank tone than was commen 
tohim. I promised, therefore, to ask Mrs. 
Julip, the housekeeper, to let him go 
through the Hall some day ; but, as the con- 
dition of this, made him promise to be a 
good boy, and get some work to do, and go: 
to the Sunday-sehool, to which I undertook 
to get him admitted. 

24th.—It is strange how my interest in 
this. boy grows; it is no common feeling of 
idle euriosity, or mere pity, that I have for 
him, 

I walked to-day through the town. It has 
been all astir. The Squire arrived at eight 
this morning, having travelled pest all 
night. Several parties arrived in the course: 
of the day, and the ** White Lien” was 
thronged with postilions and pyst-horses 
They were decorating the church with we 
as I passed; the door was open, and I 
walked in. To my surprise I found my 
young friend in the chancel: he was read- 
ing the inseriptions on the tombs of the 
Jellicos. He can read well, I made him 
read several of them to me, and explained 
the Latin to him. I made him also read 
the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and 
the Loerd’s Prayer. But he knows these 
by heart. I asked him whe had taught 
him. He said his mother. ** And how 
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came he to leave his mother?”’ I inquired. 
He turned hastily away and wept. The 
boy has known sorrow, and the wound is yet 
fresh. 

O Lord, if it be thy blessed will, let me 
fathom the depths of this young heart, the 
seerets of which are known to thee. Let 
me bring him as a lamb to thy fold! Amen. 

26th. Christmas-day.—This has been a 
day of strange tribulation. A sudden thaw 
came on yesterday, and continued through 
the night. After morning service, the boys, 
as usual, went to'the ponds, but few ven- 
tured on the ice, as it was giving way. The 
poor stranger lad, f:r whem, as I have be- 
tore said, these waters seemed to have 
a strange fascination, went down, leapt 
thoughtlessly from the bank across the 
water which had already severed the ice 
from the land, and begin sliding at some 
distance. He was now a tolerable pro- 
ficient, and very daring; but, from his 
reserved manners, his evident poverty, and 
his being a stranger, he had no acquaint- 
ance among the village lads. Nevertheless, 
some of them warned him of his danger. 
Before long, the ice on which another lad 
was sliding gave way, and he must have 
sunk had not the stranger rushed to the 
spot and pulled him out. But this brave 
act was only performed at his own sacrifice; 
the ice broke in with him, and while the 
boy he had rescued was reccived on the bank 
by his comrades, our little hero sank. He 
made desperate efforts to save himself; but 
the ice all round was rotten, and soon gave 
way. His danger was instantly perceived 
by the boys on the water’s edge, and a loud 
cry was raised. Several ran for help; and 
two, with noble courage, sprang upon the 
ice in the hope of saving him; but a.short 
time proved this to be impossible. He was 
apparently left alone to perish. Presently, 
however, some of the boys who had run to 
the village returned with men, bringing a 
rope; this was flung to him, but, unfor- 
tunately it was too short to reach him. 
By this time he was becoming exhausted. 
But a new anxiety seemed to possess him; 
this was to save something, which appeared 
to be a small packet of papers, which for 
seme time he held between his teeth, 
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as if to preserve them from the water. 
After struggling for a long time, and 
making wonderful efforts to save himself, 
he sank to riseno more. I knew not when 
any eventof late years has so much dis- 
tressed me. I did not hear of it tillan hour 
afterwards, when Widow Marshall brought 
me word, she having been down ‘to the 
ponds to see if nothing could be done to 
save him; for, as she lives at that end of 
the village, her house was one of the first 
the boys ran to in their dismay. Why did 
they not instantly come to me? 1 randown 
to the ponds, although I had no hope of 
life being restored, even if the body were 
found. A great crowd was on the banks, 
and two men with a boat and drags were on 
the water, the ice having been broken for 
that purpose ; but the poor body must have 
been floated away, for it could not be found. 
As I stood on the edge of the water think~ 
ing of the poor friendless lad who had just 
lost his life, I turned ‘my eyes in the diree- 
tion of the Hall, which from this point is 
wholly visible. It was becoming dusk, and 
the large mansion was lighted up as if for 
a great festivity. There is a. grand Christ- 
mas entertainment there to-night; for 
though Mrs. Jellico is absent, the Dean of 
Windsor, who is a relative of the Squire’s, 
is there, with his lady, and a large family 
party, and all the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood—nay, of half the county, are invited, 
What a contrast was txis to the cold, dreary 
night, the deselate water, the drowned -but 
unfound body of the fatherless, motherless, 
and homeless boy! Life is full of strange 
contrasts ! 

I feel as if I.had sustained a great loss— 
as if life had been deprived of something of 
worth, What might not that boy have 
been to me! What undeveloped powers 
lay not within him—what 4 wealth of fecl- 
ing and affection ! 

O Lord, thy ways are mystericus; life 
and death are in thy hands! This poor 
lamb has not perished without thy know- 
ledge. What he has been thou knowest, 
and it is of thy wisdom, whieh takes cog- 
nisance of the falling sparrow, that hisspan 
of life has been cut thus short. Amen. 


ae ciao 4s a; 

Locomotive Facurty or PLants.—If a wet sponge be placed near a cucumbe 
which is growing in a particular direction, it will change this direction and grow towards 
the sponge. A plane-tree, growing on the top of a wall, directed its roots down the side 
till it reached the ground, a distance of ten feet, in order to obtain the requisite nourish- 
ment af which it was deprived in its elevated situation, Thus plants appear, like wise 
and intelligent agents, to move towards their good, and to turn aside from those soils. 
that are injurious, or afford but a scanty nutriment. 
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SHEEP AND GOATS. 


Tue races of goats and sheep, which are now of such importance wherever man 
claims for himself the title of civilized, have been cultivated for his vse, and by his 
care, from the earliest times. Among the first of mankind, keeping sheep and 
tilling the ground were the most common occupations; and that very circum- 
stance of their early domestication, and their subjection tosuch varied circumstances, 
has made many changes and modifications in their forms, which now render the 
original stock of the various races of the utmost difficulty to determine. 

A large portion of the flocks in Southern Europe, and more particularly in Asia 
and Egypt, resemble those of the primeval ages. Figures of goats of a large and 
strong race, but not very nearly approaching to the wild animals from whom they 
are conjectured to have sprung, have been handed down on monuments of an 
ancient date, They are now used for their flesh and skins, and hair, or wool. In 
this country the former is little esteemed, though a kid forms no despicable repast. 
Gloves of.a fine kind are mede from the skin subjected to maceration, and its 
coats. separated from each other ; it is from goat-skins that the morocco leather is 
manufactured, being supposed to take the dye better than those of sheep. 

The appellation of ‘‘ goat’’ and ‘‘sheep”’ is applied, in common language, to 
very different-looking animals. The one clothed in a fine thick covering, familiarly 
known as wool, with the horns, if any, bending laterally, and generally spirally ; 
the other covered with shaggy hair, having a long beard, and the horns directed 
with a gradual bend upwards or backwards. When, however the different 
animals are brought together, their generic distinction is not so easily perceived, and 
the exact point of their separation is not easily determined. 

We will select some remarkable specimens of each of these classes of animals, 
on which the visitor to the British Museum may gaze with special interest. 

The general appearance of the Chamois is that of a slenderly-formed goat, with only 
less shaggy hair, and marked by peculiarly-turnedhorns, Inhabiting the alpine dis- 
tricts of Europe and Asia, and holding an intermediate station between the elevated 
glaciers and the wild but more covered country below them, it makes incursions 
into both, and exhibits amazing agility amidst the precipices of those fearful 
regions. Of the ckamois there are two varieties. It is a gregarious animal, living 
in herds of fifteen or twenty. The alpine pastures on which it feeds give a richness 
and flavour to its flesh, which is much esteemed as venison; and for the sake of 
this, as well as of the skins, the hunters ply their often perilous occupation, In 
pursuit of their prey they go to places of the wildest and most precipitous descrip- 
tion, exposing themselves. to the terrors of an avalanche, or the treachery of some 
zhasm, concealed, but slightly covered. 

The chamois has been seen leaping dewn a precipice, sliding first the fore-legs 
down the steep, while, with the spurlike hoofs of the hind-feet, it held the edge of 
te rock firmly, till the centre of gravity was covered as far as possible; then 
bounding forward by a jerk of the body during descent, turning the croup under, 
and alighting on the hind-feet first, with such apparent ease that the fore-feet 
dropped close to the hinder, and all expression of effort disappeared. ‘The chamois 
will not hesitate to leap down twenty, or even thirty feet. 

The Ibex, of which a fine specimen may be observed, is known to inhabit 
sparingly, the Pyrenees, the Alps of Switzerland, the Tyrol, and some of the 
Spanish mountains. It stands from about two feet to nearly tnree feet in height. 
It loves to frequent the most exalted ranges, near the limits of perpetual snow, and 
seems in some localities to climb even higher than the chamois. It closely re- 
sembles that animal in being extremely watchful, and difficult of approach from 
the delicacy of its senses of hearing and smell. The ibex is hunted chiefly for 
its skin, and the chase is reckoned more arduous than that of the chamois; for 
not only is the pursuit of the animal difficult and dangerous, but it would seme- 
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times turn on the hunter, butt him with its powerful horns, and drive him over tre- 
mendeus precipices. 

The Jemlah goat is nearly equal to the ibex in size. The eyes are rather small, 
the ears short, narrow, and rounded at thetips. The horns stand obliquely on the 
frontals ; they are broad at the root, incline outwards, and then suddenly taper to 
2 point, which turns inwards, so as to nearly meet over the neck. The colour is 
a pale ashy buff. ‘The tailis very short. It has no true beard, and the limbs are 
remarkably robust. 

The Cashmere goat is subjectto many varieties, differing both in colour and in the 
quality of the wool, or rather the fine hair, of which the fleece is composed. The 
wool is spun by women, and afterwards coloured. The persons employed to make 
the celebrated Cashmere shawls sit ona bench ac the frame. Sometimes there are 
four people at each, but if the shawl is a plain one there are only two. A fine 
shawl, witha pattern all over it, takes nearly a year in making, The borders are 
worked with wooden needles, having a separate needle for each colour. Therough 
part of the shawl is uppermost while it is manufactured. A headsman superin- 
tends and distributes the pattern. Whena shawl is complete it is carried to the 
Custom-house and stamped, and a duty is paid according to its texture and 
value. 

From very early times two breeds of sheep have inhabited the countries over 
which the patriarchal shepherds roamed, and have spread themselves through the 
neighbouring districts. One has, as its principal characteristic, a lengthened tail, 
with an accumulation of fat around the superior part of it. These sheep have been 
found in Arabia and Syria, but are most numerous in the interior, and in the south- 
ern part of Africa, constituting the only native breed of these latter regions. The 
others have an accumulation of fat commencing at the posterior part of the loins, 
swelling gradually into a considerable mass towards the rump, and presenting 
behind two enlargements of a more or less globular form. This kind of sheep is 
scarcely known in Africa, but it covers both the north and the south of Asia; it pre- 
vails far more than the other in Palestine; it reaches even to the interior, and the 
northern part of Russia; and it is the kind of sheep of which the flocks of the 
Kalmucks and the Turcomans, and indeed of almost all the wandering hordes of 
shepherds, are to this day composed. 

In Persia there are many of the fat-tailed sheep. The shepherds still follow the 
wandering life of their ancestors 3,000 yearsago. When the pastures are bare, they 
shift to some other spot. The march of one of these parties is a striking spectacle. 
The main body is generally preceded by an advance guard of stout young men, well 
armed, as if to clear the way ; then follow large flocks of domestie animals, cover- 
ing the country far and wide, and driven by the lads of the community. The asses, 
which are numerous, and the rough, stout, but small horses are loaded with goods, 
tents, clothes, pots, and boilers, and every sort of utensil, bound confusedly together. 
On the top of some of these burdens may be seen mounted the elder children, who 
act the part of drivers ; and on others the lesser urchins, not able to speak, yet quite 
at their ease, neither seeking nor receiving attention, but holding on manfully with 
feet and hands. A third class of animals bear the superannuated of the tribe, bent 
double with age, and hardly distinguishable from the mass of rags that forms their 
seat. The young men and women bustle about, preventing, with the assistance of 
their huge dogs, the cattle trom straying too far. The mothers, carrying the 
younger infants, patiently trudge on foot, watching the progress of their domestic 
equipage. The men, with sober, thoughtful demeanour, armed to the teeth, walk 
steadily on the flanks and rear of the grotesque column, guarding and controlling 
its slow and regular movement, 

The Argali lives amidst the highest mountains of Central Asia. He is one of the 
few remaining wild sheep. This animal is usually found in some barren but not 
very lofty rock, where it can bask itself in the rays of the sun, and see the possible 
approach of danger on every side. It does not, however, occupy the highest parts 
of the mountain on which it grazes ; the ibex ranges far above it. The argali is 
about the size of the fallow deer, but is very differently formed. The legs and 
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neck are shorter, and the muscles of its limbs are stouter; it has more bulk than 
the deer, and promises more strength than speed. The head is that of a ram, but 
the ears are small. The horns are of enormous size, nearly four feet in length; and 
so considerable is the hollow, that young foxes oecasionally conceal themselves in 
those that have been accidentally shed. They differ, however, materially in 
different animals. The summer coat of these animals consists of short hair, smooth, 
and resembling that of a deer. The winter coat has a longer external coat of hair, 
but concealing a thick and soft layer of wool. The colour is of a reddish brown in 
summer, changing to a brownish gray in winter, and the inner coat of wool is 
always white. é 

The argalis are generally found in flocks of eight or ten in number. Frem the 
commencement of spring to the approach of winter they pasture in the little 
secluded valleys among the mountains, and become very fat and in high request. 
As winter approaches they descend lower, and there, from scarcity of food an@ 
constant fear and alarm, they lose all their condition; and when the time arrives: 
for their return to the mountains, they are, except for the sake of their skins, com- 
paratively worthless. 


LITTLE CHILDREN LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


A LITTLE girl with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet, and edged with gold, 

And its weight was more than the child could hold; 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it e’er, 

And every day she prized it more; 

For it said—and she looked at her smiling mother — 
It said, ‘ Little children love one another.” 


€he thought it was beautiful in the book, 

And the lesson home to her heart she took. 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face, 
Which said just.as plain as words could say, 
The Holy Bible I must obey ; 

So, mamma, I’ll be kind to my darling brother, 
For ‘ Little children must love each other.” 


I’m sorry he’s naughty, and will not play, 
But I'll love him still, for I think the way 

To make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown if I let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right ; 

And thus when we kneel in prayer to-night, 
T will clasp my arms around my brother, 
And say, ‘ Little children love one another.” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 

And pleasant, indeed, was the change it wrought: 
For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 

To meet the light of her loving eyes ; 

His heart was full—he could not speak— 

But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 

And God looked down on the happy mother, 
Whose ‘Little children loved each other.” 


MINIATURES ON MARBLE.—Thin polished plates of white marb’e are new strongly recom- 
mended by French artists as a substitute for ivory. The slices are cemented down upon a sheet 
of board paper to prevent danger of fracture, and are said to take the colour with great freedom, 
and to hold it with tenacity. It is incapable of change by time or the effects of heat or damp. 
Ivory, it is well known, becomes yellow, and in hot climates both splits and warps. — 
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IMITATIONS OF LIFE. 


Unxverr the head just given it is proposed to furnish a brief account of some 
automaton figures. An automaton is a self-moving machine, or a machine so con- 
structed that, by means of internal springs and weights, or by some other con- 
trivanee, it may move for a considerable time, as if it were endowed with life. 
The word thus employed is of Greek origin, and aceords with the explanation now 
given. It is manifestly very comprehensive, for clocks and watches are classed by 
this definition among automata. On these important machines we have given 
articles in our last volume ; we propose, therefore, at present principally to confine 
ourselves to mechanical imitations of living animals. 

So long ago as four hundred years before the Christian era, Archytas, a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, a native of Tarentum, is said to have made a wooden dove that 
would fly, but which, having once alighted, was unable to resume its course. It 
is said by one writer to have been suspended by balaneing, and animated by ua 
concealed aura, or spirit—by which he meant, most probably, nothing more than 
the imitation of life to which machinery is equal. It was argued by the late Mr. 
Walker (says the Rey. H. Christmas) that a bird was propelled in its course by 
the unequal pressure of the air from beneath upon various parts of the wings and 
body, or rather, to the unequal pressure they made to it; the bird striking the air 
with the wing, the front of which presented a firm bony ridge, the air passed 
along under it, and then upwards over the thin yielding edge presented by the 
hieder front, and the bird was thus driven along. Mr. W. (he continues) exhibited 
models made on this principle, which by one stroke were propelled across a large 
reom, coming gradually to the ground. It wouldseem, therefore, from the success 
of these experiments, and from the terms used in speaking of the dove of Archytas, 
that a similar mode of aerostation was then carried into effect. 

John Muller, cf Nuremburg, commonly styled after the manner of the time, 
Regiomontanus, is said to have produced various automata. Among them is 
deseribed an iron fly, which, at a feast to which Muller had invited his more par- 
ticular friends, flew forth from his hand, and, taking a round, returned again to it, 
to the great astonishment of the spectators. If this feat was really performed, it 
has been supposed by some to have been effected by magnetism. 

M. Vaucanson attained great celebrity for contrivaaces of remarkable ingenuity. 
Among these was a machine resembling a duck: its wings were anatomically 
exact in every part, and every bone had its particular representative. Every 
peculiarity of form was precisely imitated, and every part of the duck had its pro- 
per movements. It swallowed its food with avidity, exhibited those quick motions 
of the head and throat whieh are peculiar to the living animal, and muddled the 
water which it drank with its bill, exactly like its prototype. It was able to emit 
the sound quack, quack, quack ; and, which was, perhaps, the most surprising of all, 
the food that it swallowed was evacuated ina digested state. M. Vaucanson did 
not indeed pretend to imitate the process of real digestion, but an alteration was 
predueed on the duck’s food by chemical solution, M. Montucla, who detected 
some of the means employed by M. Vaucanson in his machines, acknowledged that 
the duck baffled all his penetration. 

A magician, it is said, was annoyed, as philosophers still are, by passengers in 
the street; and particularly so, by having horses led to drink under his window. 
He made therefore a magical horse of wood, which perfectly answered his purpose, 
by frightening away the horses, or rather the grooms! The woeden horse, no 
doubt, gave some palpable kicks. 

M. Camus constructed a mu-h more extraordinary piece of mechanism for 
the amusement of Louis XIV. when a child. It consisted of a small coach 
drawn by two horses, having the figure of a lady in the earriage, and others 
of a footman and page behind. ‘The coach being placed at the extremity of a table 
of a certain size, the coachman smacked his whip, and the horses immediately set 
off, moving their legs in a natural manner. When the carriage reached the edge of 
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the table, it turned at a right angle, and proceeded along the edge. When it arrived 
opposite to the place where the king was seated, it stopped, and the page getting 
down, opened the door; on which the lady alighted, having in her hand a petition, 
which she presented with a curtsey. After waiting for some time she again 
curtsied, and re-entered the carriage; the page then resumed his place, the coach- 
man whipped his horses, which began to move, and the footman, running after the 
carriage, jumped up behind it. M. Montluca remarks justly, that it is to be re- 
gretted that M. Camus, instead of cenfining himself to a general account of the 
mechanism which he employed in producing these effects, did not enter into a more 
minute description of them. 


Leonardi de Vinci, to attract the royal patronage, constructed a lion which ran . 


before the French Monarch dropping fleurs-de-lis from its shaggy breast. | 

The figure of a swan as large as life has been described, which gracefully curved its 
neck or turned its head round, as if to dress the plumage of its wings or body. Having 
done this it bent down its head, and taking a metal fish in its bill, swallowed it. 
Another was that of a peacock, which could erect or depress its crest, and unfold 
its tail; it could likewise lift a piece of money in its bill, while performing all the 
motions peculiar to an animated original. 

The writer has seen a beautiful specimen of this kind, constructed by the very in- 
genious and skilful M. Mailcardet. It was an oval box about three inches in 
length: the lid flew up, and a bird of beautiful plumage, not larger than a small 
humming- bird, started up from its nest. Its wings fluttered, and its bill opening 
with the tremulous vibration peculiar to singing-birds, it began to warble. After a 
series of notes, which would fill a large apartment, it darted down into its nest, and 
the lid closed of itself, 

The machinery was here contained in a very narrow compass; it could produce 
four different kinds of warbling, and was put in motion by springs, which con- 
tinued in action for four minutes. All the notes, numerous and diversified as they 
were, were produced from one tube, the variety of which was shortened or length- 
ened by a piston working inside; and thus producing sounds graver or more acute, 
according as the machinery acted upon it. 

Other surprising arrangements of the same eminent artist the writer has wit- 
nessed ;—as a spider, wholly fashioned of steel; the mechanism effecting its 
motions being contained in the body, and by means of various springs, pinions, 
and levers, the legs were successively raised, and the automaton advanced, It ran 
on the surface of a table during three minutes, An automatical caterpillar, or 
lizard, and a mouse, strictly imitated also the motions of nature, A serpent, too, 
-erawled about in every direction, opening its mouth, hissing, and darting forth its 
tongue. The source of motion in this instance, like that of the others, consisted 
in springs, which continued in motion for seven minutes. 

A valuable collection of works of art was got up by command of George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, and was designed to have been sent out as a present to the 
Emperor of China, with Lord Macartney, but was not, it is said, finished in time. 
This forms part of an exhibition now open to the inhabitants and visitors of Lon- 
don, at the establishment adjoining the Adelaide Gallery, in the Strand. The 
following are among the remarkable objects which the writer has seen, and may 
be classed with those we are now considering :— 

An elephant, made of real bronze, and richly dressed, which moves its trunk, 
tail, and eyes. If the visitor examines the eyes, one will be observed having on it 
the day of the month, and the other the hour of the day. On the back of the 
elephant, and ina rich gilt car, is seated an automaton figure, the size of life and 
gaily dressed. Itis provided with ten silver bells, on which it is said to ring five 
hundred changes, while it moves its arms, legs, eyes, and teeth. 

Another work of art is called the Mechanical Pearl-eaters. Inside of the bottom 
base, there is an inclined plane of wire-work studded with leaves, from which 
descend balls of gold that are swallowed by an aliigator; on the top is a gilt stand, 
supported by pillars richly decorated with gilt leaves, and ornamented by wreaths 
of jewellery set in silver. On the top of the pedestal is a splendid urn, richly 
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studded with gems, which supports a beautiful mechanical tree. The jewelled 
flowers mechanically open and shut, while two birds flutter their wings, and feed 
each other with pearls. , 

There are also some other objects to which we must now allude, as a large 
bronze palm-tree, which two gilt serpents ascend and descend, as if in chase of 
each other; an ormolu bird-cage, with four musical singing-birds the size of life, 
which oper their beaks and flutter their wings; and a cage of pure gold, richly set 
with real pearls, in the form of a temple, in which sits a mechanical humming- 
bird, that flutters its wings, opens its beak, and sings melodiously. This beautiful 
piece of art was made by Merlin, denominated ‘the Enchanter,” not because he 
actually possessed any supernatural power, but because he combined an extra- 
ordinary amount of knowledge with marvellous practical skill. 


MATTHEW MARVEL. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


POULTRY. 


As well as those little animals of which} dations of cats and foxes. About a foot 
we made mention in a former number, | from the ground, and two feet apart, the 
poultry also may be kept, even in a| laying chambers, or nests, should be ar- 
crowded town like London, with advan- | ranged all round; and these may be formed 
tage, and with but very little trouble or | either of wooden boxes, with an entrance 
expense, provided, as in the former case, | sufficiently large to admit the hen, or of 
they have cleanliness, fresh air, light, and | coarse wicker baskets, laid on brackets, or 
warmth. They certainly require more! supported on stones, They must, in either 
room to move about in than rabbits; but| case, be perfectly: steady, and be deep 
still they will live and thrive even in a | enough to conceal the hens, whom instinct 
very small yard, having but small hen-| teaches to seek privacy when laying. or 
house, provided the following directions | sitting, Wheaten, rye, or oaten straw 
are carefully observed. The yard must| should be laid in each basket, which the 
be kept free from damp, be swept every | hens will form into a snug nest; but hay 
morning, and have the ashes from the| should never be used, as it is much too 
kitchen fire sifted in one corner of it. The | heating, and favourable besides to the in- 
next day this must be cleared away, with | crease of vermin. An artificial egg, made 
all other litter, and fresh given. In an-jof chalk, or of empty shells pressed one 
other corner, as far removed as possible | into the other, ought to be placed in each 
from that containing the ashes, there | nest, as hens do not like to sit in an empty 
should be a large wooden bowl of fresh | one, but squat themselves down readily 
water, which ought to be replenished at | and cheerfully when they find an egg or 
least twice a day; and in a third it is ne-| its resemblance. The perches for them to 
cessary to have a small heap of old mortar, | roost on should never be placed one above 
which may be readily obtained from any | another, and must be of a thickness suffi- 
of the numerous dilapidated buildings to | cient for the birds to clasp firmly. If one 
be met with in all towns. From this the | stick is long enough for all the fowl, so 
fowls will scratch the pebbles requisite for | much the better, as they delight in being 
the purpose of digesting their food ; and | huddled together, especially in winter; 
as it becomes hard from the action of the | but if not, Tet a second be placed on the 
weather, and requires only to have any | same level, at a convenient distance, and 
litter removed from it daily witha broom, | let both be erfectly horizontal. Having 
it is needless to change it oftener than| said so much relative to the management 
once a year. of the yard and fowl-house, we proceed 
to give to our readers some information 
relative to the choice of the birds, and 
the treatment proper for them. 


FOWL-HOUSE. 


A fowl-house, as we have already stated, 
may be smail, but it must not be damp, 
dark,cold,or open at the roof; and it should 
be well secured from the mischievous 
visits of weasels and rats, and the depre- 


VARIETIES OF FOWL. 


In a small enclosure such as has been 
described, only the most hardy species 
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should be kept; for instance, the “ Dung- | a glossy black, and the legs covered with 


hill fowl,” the “Spanish Fowl,” the 
* Bantam Fewl,” and the “Siberian 
Fowl.” ‘The first-named is a mongrel 
breed; and if, when selecting a few for 
stock, the dark-coloured, of a middling 
size, and having white legs, are made 
choice of, they will be found excellent 
layers and hatehers, and their young will 
be esteemed for the delicate flavour of 
their flesh, particularly the chicks of a 
light colour. Dark-plumaged fowl of any 
breed rarely have tender flesh. The 
Spanish fowl resembles the dunghill bird 
in shape, but is eharacterized by having a 
small comb and a densely-tufted crest, 
which always differs in colour from the 
plumage of the body; thus, a white fowl 
bears a black crest, and a black a white 
erest. The legs, however, of all are ofa 
lead-colour, and the soles of the feet are of 
a bright yellow. The eggs of Spanish 
fowl are in general very large, but are not 
so delicately flavoured as those of the 
dunghill species. 

The Bantam is a much-admired variety, 
and sufficiently profitable, if its tiny eggs 
are taken to the market, where, from the 
well-known delicacy of the taste, they 
carry a good price. A full-bred Bantam 
eoek weighs not more than one pound, 
has a ross eomb, and holds himself so 
preudly that his head and tail feathers fre- 
quently meet. Of this breed the greatest 
favourites are the nankeen-coloured, 
having the wings barred with purple, and 
the tail feathers black ; and the pure black 
without an admixture of any other colour, 
Of this breed there are two varieties— 
one is game, and is characterized by having 
eclean white legs without any vestige of 
feathers; the other is feathered to: the 
very toes. 

The Siberian fowl is the most prelific 
bird with which we are acquainted, laying 
on an ayerage, if properly tended, one 
hendred and fifty eggs in the course of a 
year. It is remarkable for having eon- 
siderable tufts of brown or dark loose 
feathers springing from each jaw, which 
children call “ whiskers,” and some long 
soft ones hanging from underneath the bill, 
and resembling a Jew’s beard. Qne va- 
riety has white feathers, with the ends of 
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dewn; the other is a fine tawny orange, 
spotted with black, like the plumage of 
the game fowl. 


FOOD. 


Fowls, no matter how hardy, will not 
thrive without a sufficieney of proper food ; 
and therefore a few words on this par- 
ticular are necessary. Of grain six kinds 
are given to them: oats, barley (either 
whole or in meal), wheat, maize, rye, and 
millet; and of vegetables, all varieties are 
good tor them, but particularly petatoes, 
cabbage, lettuce, radish-teps, carrots, and 
parsnips. They will also eat animal flesh, 
raw or cooked, blood, fish, insects of every 
description, bread-crumbs, bits of pie- 
crust, biscuit-dust, and the raspings of 
bakers’ shops. Of all these kinds they 
like rye the least, and therefore should get 
least of it; and of the other kinds of grain 
the best are always the cheapest; they eat 
less of it, and lay more frequently than 
when fed on an inferior description. Good 
barley and good wheat they eat less of 
boiled than raw, and it is by some sup- 
posed to be doubly nutritious in the former 
state. Potatoes should be given to them 
warm, and crushed a little between the 
hands; carrots and parsnips ought to be 
rasped, or cut into small pieces, and mixed 
with scalded bran and meal. Crumbs, or 
stale bread, should be sealded in pot-liquor 
or broth, the fatter the better, ard given to 
them warm. Fowls ought to have three 
good meals every day, and, as they never 
care to eat any food that has been tram- 
pled on, it is better to give them each time 
not more than they can ¢onsume ; how- 
ever, as they are fond of peeking, cabbage 
heads or leaves may be suspended from 
the wall of their yard, or in their house, at 
a sufficient height above their heads to 
allow of their pulling and picking at them. 
When green food is thrown en the fioor 
or ground, it quickly becomes a mass of 
damp, dirty litter, and does more harm ta 
the fowl than even hunger would. 

And now for the present we shall close 
this subject. Next time we shall have 
under consideration the storing of egys 
for winter use, selecting them for hatching, 
care ef chicks, &e. Ke. 


IpLENESS.—There is no greater cause of melancholy than idleness; no better cure 
than. business, as Rhasis holds; and howbeit to be busied in toys is to small purpose, 
yet hear that divine Seneea—“ Better do to no end than do nothing.”—Burton’s 


Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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AN AMERICAN UPON ENGLISH REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 
‘ By H. B. Staunton. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


Berore especially considering Catholic 
Emaneipaticn, I will notice two or three 
persons who participated in the long strug- 
gle which prepared the way for this great 
measure of religious toleration. The act of 
emancipation extended to Catholics alike 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. But, 
as the large majority of the professors of 
that faith dwelt in Ireland, and as they 
composed nearly seven-eighths of its people, 
and as it was there that the long and fierce 
conflict was waged which ultimately com- 
pelled English Protestants to yield to their 
Catholic fellow-subjects the rights of 
toleratien which themselves enjoyed, this 
was regarded as emphatically an Irish 
reform. on 
Ireland! What a threng of associated 
ideas start to life at the mention of that 
name! How varied their aspect—how con- 
tradictory their character—how antagonis- 
tic the emotions they kindle, the senti- 
ments they inspire. Ireland, the land of 
genius and degradation, of vast resources 
and pinching poverty, of noble deeds and 
revolting crimes. Ireland, the land of 
splendid orators, charming poets, and 
orave soldiers; the land of ignorance, ab- 
jectness, and beggary; measureless in its 
capacities, stinted in its products, a strange 
anomaly, a complication of contradictions. 
Prominent among the early champions 
of Catholic emancipation, stood Mr. Grat- 
tan. ‘To prove, for nearly a century past, 
Treland has constantly exhibited on the 
floor of the British Commons some of the 
most eloquent men who have swayed the 
councils of the United Kingdom, I only 
need mention the names of Burke, Flood, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Plunkett, O’Connell, 
and Shiel. Perhaps Canning may be in- 
cluded in the list. Both his parents were 
pure Irish, and he was, as it were, acci- 
dentally born in England. In this galaxy, 
Grattan shene unrivalled, except by Burke 
and Canning. He was the equal of the 
latter in many respects—his superior in 
some. As a practical parliamentarian, he 
ranks scarcely below the former. And he 
stands at the head of allof his countrymen 
who have been strictly Jrish members, re- 
presenting Irish constituencies. 
Graduating at Dublin, and entering the 
Middle Temple, London, in 1767, when just 
turned twenty-one, Grattan was an eager 
observer, from the galleries of the Lords 
and Commons, of the fierce struggle of 


then in the zenit of their fame. Throwing 
Coke and Plowden on the dusty-shelf, he 
eraployed his leisure hours in writing 
sketches of these “ Battles of the Giants, ’ 
for the perusal of his Irish friends. He be- 
same enameured of pelitics, and resolved to 
shine in the Parliament of his native island. 
Some of his sketches found their way into 
the Dublin newspapers, and their point 
and power gave plausibility to the charge 
at one time made, that he was the author 
of Junius. In answer to a direct application 
to him, in 1805, to know if he were the 
famous author, he laconically replied: 

“‘ Sir,—I am not ‘ Junius,’ but your good 
wisher and obedient servant, 

“ HENRY GRATTAN.” 

On his permanent return to Ireland, he 
immediately eonnected himself with the 
opposition to the Vice-Regal Government, 
opening the attack by a series of newspaper 
articles in vindication of Irish rights, which 
attracted much attention, and came near 
subjecting him to a royal prosecution. 
From that moment he gave his whole mind 
and soul to public affairs; and, during the 
subsequent fifty years, every page of Irish 
history records his name, associated with 
some measure for the amelioration of Irish 
wrengs. He is the author of what is mis- 
called “‘ Irish Independence.”’ On the ac- 
cession of George III. to the throne the 
government of Ireland was then, as it is 
now, the chief difficulty of Ministers. 
During the American revolutionary war 
intestine commotions, from the incendiary 
proceedings of the ‘‘ Whiteboys ”’ (a rabble 
ban-l which fired the houses of the land- 
lords, and now and then put to death a 
non-complying tenant), and the danger of 
invasion from France, impelled the middle 
classes to petition Government for succour 
and protection. They were frankly told 
that no aid could be afforded them, and they 
must take care of themselves. Acting on 
this licence, a volunteer militia was enrolled 
in all parts ef the island, the Guvernment 
furnishing thearms, which swelled till itnum- 
bered 100,000 men, of the bone and sinew 
of Ireland. Te ‘* Whiteboys”’ shrunk 
into the caves, the threatened invasion was 
abandoned, and the popular leaders, who 
had been active in mustering the volunteers, 
took advantage of their strong position to 
demand the removal of onerous restrictions 
on Irish commerce, and the amelioration of 
the Catholic penal code. ‘The British 


North, Grenville, Chatham, and Burke, | Government had essentially modified the 
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commercial regulations between the two 
cuuntries ; though some of the darker fea- 
tures of the code were relaxed, it still re- 
mained a disgrace to civilization. The su- 
premacy of the British Parliament over 
Irish affairs was in full force. Emboldened 
by success, an attempt was made to procure 
its repeal. Flood, the rival of Grattan, de- 
manded a distinct disavowal by the British 
Parliament of the right to govern Ireland. 
Grattan, who had the hearts of his country- 
men in his hand, avowed that he would be 
satisfied if Britain would repeal all existing 
laws interfering with Irish rights. The 
measure was adopted, and the Irish Parlia- 
ment became the supreme legislature of 
Treland, subject to the supervision of the 
King in Council. Hibernia was intoxicated 
with joy; and, in the fervour of their grati- 
tude, the countrymen of Grattan voted 
him £50,000. Thus in 1782 was quast 
legislative independence granted to Ireland. 
But British gold and intrigue were ever 
able to seduce the integrity and distract the 
counsels of its legislators, till, eighteen 
years afterward, all was obliterated in the 
Act of Union. It was in allusion to the 
rise and fallof legislative independence that 
Grattan, years subsequently, so beautifully 
said: ‘* I watched its cradle; I followedits 
bier.” During these eighteen years he did 
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asked too little to please the extreme 
Catholics—too much to win the favour of 
the extreme Protestants. He asked fora 
part, and got nothing. At a later day, 
O’Connell demanded the whole, and got the 
greater part. History is philosophy teach- 
ing by examples. 

Grattan was a model orator. His style 
had the genius, the enthusiasm, the bril- 
liancy, the pathos, which mark Hibernian 
eloquence, and was divested of many of 
those peculiarities which often mar the 
forensic display of a country where, as an 
accomplished Irishman says, “you may 
kick an orator out of every bush.” {fhe 
was fertile in illustrations, he was redun- 
dant in principles—if his speech was replete 
with epigram, it abounded in terse reason- 
ing—if it sparkled with wit, it was luminous 
in its calmer statements—if it blighted with 
its sarcasm, it mellowed with its pathos— 
if it was charged with the lightning of in- 
vective, it was freighted with the most pon- 
derous argument—if it could wither a gro- 
velling enemy with its scorn, it could pez- 
suade a manly opponent with its logic. 
Nor did he overlay the solid parts of his 
oratory with the lighter graces of declama- 
tion, nor smother them under a redundancy 
of poetical illustration. He was a master 
of the compressed, nervous, rapid, racy 


all that great talents and vigilant patriot- | style of argumentation—the very perfection 
ism could do to secure the prosperity and | of the art. 


save the honour of his native land. The 
leader of the Liberals in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, he resisted oppressions, and spurned 
bribes, and appealed to Hibernia to be true 
to herself, and to maintain her national 
identity. After the rebellion of 1798 9, the 
scaffold ran blood, and the cheek of Ireland 
turned pale.’ In 1799 Pitt proposed the 
Union. Undaunted by the defection around 
him, Grattan, in the Irish Commons, re- 
sisted it with such vehement eloquence 
that it was postponed till the next year. 
But the influence of the British Govern- 
ment prevailed; and in 1800, after a last 
effort to rally the drooping spirits of his 
countrymen, Grattan followed the bier of 
Hibernian Independence to its resting-place 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

Grattan entered the British Parliament 
in 1805, where he remained till his death, in 
1820. Ever in the front rank of Reformers, 
he was the special champion of Catholic 
emancipation, divided the House almost 
every year, and frequently two or three 
times in a session, on various propositions 
looking to ultimate emancipation, but with- 
out success; and in his last effort was de- 
feated by only two majority—an earnest 
that the ‘‘good time”? was coming. He 
met with the common misfortune of dis- 
pleasing the ultras of both parties. He 


On the death of this great man, the 
cause of Catholic emancipation fell under 
the guidance of Mr. Plunkett, who, next to 
him, was the ablest Irish representative in 
the Commons. Sir James Mackintosh 
sketches him, in one of his dashing conver- 
sational profiles, thus: ‘If Plunkett had 
come earlier into Parliament, so as to have 
learned the trade, he would pro’ably have 
excelled all our orators. He and Coun- 
sellor Phillips (or O’Garish, as he is nick- 
named here) are at the opposite points of 
the scale. O’Garish’s style is pitiful to the 
last degree. He ought, by common con- 
sent to be driven from the bar.” Plunkett 
brought to his work a true Irish heart, 
talents of the first class,eloquence cast in a 
rare mould, and a reputation unsurpassed 
at the Dublin bar. e bore a conspicuous 
part in all those violent throes, in and out 
of Parliament, in regard to Catholic eman- 
cipation, which convulsed the country from 
1820 to 1829, and drove Ireland to the bor- 
ders of rebellion. THe won several partial 
triumphs over Ministers, preliminary to the 
granting of the great boon in the latter 
year, when the kingdom held its breath 
while O’Connell, the, dreaded ‘‘ agitator,” 
appeared at the bar of the Commons, to 
demand his seat for the county of Clare, 
When the Whigs rose to power, in 1830, 
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Mr. Plunkett was made Lord Chancellor of! of ridicule. They will be read when test 


Ireland. 

Even this meagre notice of the early 
friends of Catholic emancipation would be 
incomplete without the name of Sydney 
Smith, the founder of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.”” Of all English Protestants, 
out of Parliament, he rendered the most 
effective aid to that cause. In six or 
eight articles in that influential periodical, 
in an equal number of speeches and ser- 
mons, and as many pamphlets, he pressed 
the Catholic claims’ upon public attention 
during twenty-five years, in a style which 
no mortal man but Sydney Smith could do. 
He did not so much argue the claims of the 
Catholics as ridicule the fears of their op- 
ponents. And never were wit, drollery, 
humour, irony, and sarcasm, rained down 
upon a bad cause in greater variety or rarer 
quality. He fairly drowned the High 
Church party in their own absurdities. 
His ten letters, signed Peter Plymley, ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ My Brother Abraham who lives 


in the country,” are the very effervescence | 


acts are to be remembered only to be exe- 
crated. They will preserve them from the 
rottenness of oblivion, They are inimit- 
able—capable of driving the blues from the 
cloister of an archbishop. In the preface 
to his works, Mr. Smith says:—“ I have 
printed in this collection the letters of 
Peter Plymley. The Government of that 
day took great pains to find out the author. 
All that they could find was, that they 
were brought to Mr. Budd, the publisher, 
by the Earl of Lauderdale. Somehow or 
other it came to be conjectured that I was 
that author. I have always denied it. But 
finding that I deny it in vain, I have 
thought it might be well to include the 
letters in this collection. They had an im- 
mense circulation at the time, and I think 
about 20,000 copies were sold.”’ This is 
cool. But the ietters were cooler. They 
gibbetted the absurd opposition: which his 
episcopal brethren made to emancipation, 
‘without benefit of clergy.” 


HUMOROUS SELECTIONS. 


WomMan’s WILL.—Dip the Atlantic ocean 
dry with a teaspoon; twist your heel into 
the toe of your boot; make postmasters 
perferm their promises, and subscribers 
pay the printer ; send up fishing-hooks with 
oalloons, and fish for stars; get astride of 
a gossamer and chase a comet; when the 
rain is coming down like the cataract of 
Niagara, remember where you left your 
umbrella; choke a musquito with a brick- 
bat; in short, prove all things hitherto con- 
sidered impossible, to be possible, but never 
attempt to coax a woman to say she will, 
when she has made up her mind to say she 
won't, 

Does anpD LoGic.—A fat old gentleman 
was bitten in the calf of his leg by a dog. 
He at once rushed to the justice of the 
peace, and preferred a complaint against a 
joker in the neighbourhood, whom he sup- 
posed to be the owner of the offending cur. 
‘The following was the defence offered on 
the trial by the wag :—‘‘ 1. By testimony of 
the general good character of my dog, I 
shall prove that nothing could make him 
so forgetful of his canine dignity as to bite 
a calf. 2. Heis blind and cannot see to 
vite. 3. Even if he could see to bite, it 
would be utterly impossible for him to go 
out of his way to do so, on aecount of his 
severe lameness.—4. Granting his eyes and 
legs to be good, he has no teeth.—d. My 
dog died six weeks ago.”’ 


PERUVIAN BarK.—A lady was travelling 
in a stage coach with a troublesome dog. 
A gentleman complained of the annoyance. 
‘‘Dear me, sir!’’ exclaimed the lady, “I 
wonder you complain of my dog—every- 
body admires it—it is a real Peruvian.”’— 
‘*T don’t complain of your Peruvian dog,”’ 
said the gentleman, “‘ but I wish he would 
give us less of his Peruvian bark.”’ 

A Lord CHANCELLOR’S OPINION. — 
Captain Parry was once asked, at a dinner 
party where Lord Erskine was present, 
what he and his crew had lived upon when 


they were frozen on the Polar Sea? Parry 
said they had lived upon the seals. ‘‘ And 
very good living too,’ exclaimed the 


veteran joker, ‘‘if you keep them long 
enough!” 

A Lesson To Lispers. — A rapid and 
emphatic recital of the following simple 
narrative, is an infallible cure for lisping : 
— ‘* Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; 
Hobbs bobs to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs 
nobs with Snobbs and robs Nobbs’ fobs. 
‘ This is,’ says Nobbs, ‘the worst of Hobbs’ 
jobs,’ and Snobbs sobs.”’ 

THREE FisH For Dinner. —“ Now, 
waiter, what’s to pay ?’’ asked a gentleman 
after dining in an American eating-house. 
‘Let me see, sir; what have you had, sir ?” 
“Three fish.’ ‘‘Only brought up two, I 
think, sir.’ ‘*No, three; I had two 
mackerel, and one smelt.” 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


In the pieture we have drawn of the crowded state of London during the Exhibition 
months, as rendering an extensive system of registration with reference te lodgings 
absolutely necessary to prevent the most deplorable confusion, we have been 
far from using exaggerated language; om the contrary, we were greatly within the 
limits to which truth would have allowed us to go. Few persons perhaps have 
given this subject sufficient thought to realize to their own minds the actual aspect 
of our public streets, and the disappointment and inconvenience which must be the 
inevitable result, unless timely measures of precaution are taken. 

The present population of London nearly approaches two millions and a-half. No 
other city in the world approximates to it in populousness. Several of the largest 
capitals of Europe might be united without equalling it in point of size, Nay, 
there are sovereign states whose inhabitants are fewer in numbers than those of the 
great Metropelis, The kingdom ef Hanover is scarcely equal to it. It exceeds the 
population of the kingdom of Westphalia by 450,000 ; and it would take consider- 
ably more than twice the inhabitants of ail Greece to make up one Londen. 

It will be confessed by every one familiar with the circumstances of this modern 
Babylon that its homes and its strects are already sufficiently crowded, Supposing 
its inhabitants to be equally distributed over its whole area, which may be mode- 
rately reckoned at nineteen square miles, there are 130,000 human beings pursuing 
all the functions of life on every square mile; but there is not this equal distri- 
bution. The districts occupied by the squares and palatiai residences of the rich 
are, comparatively speaking, thinly peopled; and the districts inhabited by the 
middle elasses and the poor, and devoted to the pursuits of traffic—the districts 
through which the great business thoroughfares run, and in which alone accom- 
modation will have to be sought by all but the very highest class of yisitors, are in 
the same proportion crowded more densely than the average we have stated. 

No one who has not traversed Holborn, the Strand, Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, 
can form any idea of the huge mass of many-featured life to be found in the British 
capital. In addition to the facts we have already mentioned, we may make use 
of some curious illustrations of the street traffic ef London, which have been fur- 
nished by the officers of police. 

The Commissioner of the City of London force, having had his attention called 
to this sebject, caused a series of calculations to be entered upon, and the following 
is the result, so far as the same can be ascertained :—The number of vehicles which 
pass daily Bow Church, Cheapside, is not less than 13,796, which eontain not fewer 
than 52,092 persons; and within the same period of time there are not fewer than 
67,510 foot passengers. Of this number of carriages it may be considered that the 
greatest number in one hour is about 1,103, and of foot passengers in the same space 
of time about 5,750, giving a total number of persons who pass Bow Church, Cheap- 
side, in and with vehicles and on foot, about 119,602 persons perday. The following 
statement has reference to Aldgate and the Minories:—The number of vehicles 
which pass daily is 9,332, containing not fewer than 20,804 persons, and that.during 
the same period the number of foot passengers is 58,430. Of the earriages the 
greatest number in one hour may be computed at 795, of foot passengers in the 
same period 4,600; the total number of persons, therefore, who pass through 
Aldgate by the Minories is 79,234 per day. There are periods when these numbers 
would ke considerably greater, From returns made at the instance of the Commis- 
sioner, it would appear that in the month of May, the anniversary of the religious 
societies, the number of persons who enter the City (that is, not London popularly 
so-called, but the square mile which constitutes the City of London) daily on foot 
and in carriages is little short of 400,000. 

Crowded as we are thus habitually, we are yet living in the expectation of an 
immense addition to our numbers; amighty host of pilgrims to the shrine of 
industry from all the provinces of eur country and from every civilized land under 
heaven, whe will go in and out amongst us, eating, drinking, sleeping, and sight- 
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seeing from the first of May till we know not when. We are used to crowds. 
Londoners are familiar with jostlings, Life “in town’’ is a constant scene of 
bustle; but our good friends who come up from the more staid and decorous pro- 
vinces—it may be from some of the quiet nooks of Old England which to the 
Ceckney seems so dull and dreamy—how will they feel, not only in a crowd, but 
strangers there ? 

Some say there will be an influx into London of two millions ; some say of six. 
Indeed, Mr. Miller, of Edinburgh, in caleulations which he considers based upon 
reasonable data, gives as the result of his investigations :—‘‘ Foreign and eolonial 
visitors, 2,000,000 ; English, Welsh, Highlanders, and Irish, 5,000,000; making a 
total of seven millions of strangers in London in the eourse of five months.” Of 
these many will come for afew days and then go. Many others will stay for . 
weeks, or months, or the season through. It is considered a very modzrate cal- 
culation that, from beginning to end of the Exhibition, we shall have a floating 
addition of a million persons, making the population of the Metropolis nearly 
three millions and a-half; incaleulably a vaster multitude than have ever met before 
in the long history of the world. And to every one of this host, sleep and food 
_ will be a matter of necessity. Of the latter we have no reason to fear a limited 
supply. Of the former we cannot speak so comfortably. At any rate, no man 
who has been accustomed toa clean and wholesome bed at home will act a wise 
or prudent part if he neglect to secure accommodation before he sets out on his 
journey. Let him take care that he has a place to go to, direct from the railway- 
station, where he may lay his head for the night, and as many nights as he may 
stay in town. Weare persuaded that. our readers will thank us for this advice, 
if they follow it, and wish they had been wiser 7 they do not. 

But how can the thing be done?—that’s the question, We will try our best to 
answer it. We have already stated the steps which, in our opinion, her Majesty’s 
Commissioners ought to have taken on this subjeet, and which their position and great 
influence qualified them to take with far more effect than any one else could. We 
havesaid, that on their failure to fulfil the just expectation of the working classes, we 
were willing, and offered to undertake the task on our own responsibility and 
risk, if they had granted the official sanction, which we conceived to be necessary 
to give effect to our designs. And now that our proposal has been met with cool- 
ness, and the larger scheme that we had thus devised been thwarted, our solicitude 
on this matter is so great, that we have determined still to do what we can. 
The following announcement will explain what that is : — . 


REGISTRATION OF LODGINGS. 


As the Royal Commission for conducting the Great Exhibition haye abandoned the 
idea of effecting a systematic registration of houses, where the working classes 
visiting the Metropolis might be accommodated with lodgings, we have determined, 
in connection with Tus Worxinc Man’s Frienp, to secure the services of a Com- 
mittee of gentlemen, for the purpose of accomplishing, as far as possible, so de- 
sirable an end. The following is the plan upon which this Committee will act. 

One hundred thousand printed forms will be immediately issued to as many house- 
holders in the course ef a canvass conducted by an efficient body of agents. All 
persons who find they can make such domestic arrangements as will enable them 
to provide accommodation for one or more strangers, will be requested to fill these 
forms up, and either deliver them back to the visitor, or return them to the Regis- 
tration-ofiice. The particulars upon which information will be required are—the 
number of beds available, and whether any of them are adapted for married 
couples, or otherwise for double occupation, the correct address, &c. &e. 

In the General Registry based upon these data, a uniform tariff of charges will 
be enforced—viz., for single bed per night, including boot-cleaning, 1s. 3d. ; 
double bed, including boot-cleaning, 2s. ; breakfast, consisting of tea or coffee, ard 
bread and butter, 8d.; if with meat, ls. Arrangements, with reference to oth r 
meals, will be left to the discretion of the parties themselves. 
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Any person possessing superior accommodation to that indicated by the aoove 
rates will be at liberty toname his own terms; but in such cases a registration 
fee of 2s. 6d. will be charged, 1s. 6d. of which sum will have to be paid to the 
Board of Inland Revenue as an advertisement duty. The whole of the particulars 
thus furnished will be published in a Register or General Catalogue of Houses, 
and forwarded for distribution to every part of the United Kingdom. 

The following may be given as a specimen of the entries :— 

Mrs, ‘T'Homas, 8, Pendennis-street, Pimlico: sitting-room and two bedrooms. 
Terms: 30s. a week, including attendance. 

The Catalogue of Lodgings of this class will be sent post-free on the receipt of six 
postage-stamps. In this document, which will be carefully edited, and corrected 
weekly, so as to bring down the information to the latest point, dates will be given 
in all cases in which they are supplied in time, of the periods for which the accom- 
modation is engaged; so that every party consulting the catalogue will be guided 
as to time in making his arrangements. and application. 

With respect to the Register of Lodgings for working men, in which a uniform 
tariff will be enforced, it will be necessary to observe the following conditions :— 
Every householder entering his name in the list must agree to provide clean and 
wholesome accommodation to the extent registered; to furnish provisions suffi- 
cient in quantity and good in quality; and not to let the lodgings specified, 
independently of the arrangements of the office, without ferwarding notice 
of the same immediately, to prevent their being allotted to other parties. All 
parties being provided with accommodation through the instrumentality of this 
Committee, will be charged a fee of 9d. before coming up, towards meeting the 
large expenses that will be incurred; upon the receipt of which a card will be at 
once forwarded, stating the street and number of the house in which the accom- 
modation provided is situated, and the direction in which the traveller must proceed 
towards it from the railway station, and simultaneously with the transmission of 
such card, notice will be sent to the lodging-house to prepare for the reception of 
the guest. In this way trouble, anxiety, delay, and disappointment will be avoided 
on both sides, 

The members and secretaries of provincial clubs are informed that the Committee 
will act on their behalf on the above terms, and endeavour as far as practicable to 
secure lodgings for each excursion party in the same district. 

In all cases letters must be pre-paid, and a stamped envelope enclosed for an 
answer. But as much as possible to save the expense of postage, THe WorkING 
Man’s Frrenp will publish weekly the number of beds registered, and the 
numbers engaged and vacant respectively. ‘The circulation of ,Tur Workine 
Man’s Frienp, however, being so large as to render it absolutely necessary to 
commence going to press at least nine days before the date of publication, and 
then to print from duplicate plates, all information that is wished to appear, must _ 
be forwarded not iater than that day, to the office. 

To carry out the above plan, which will necessarily involve a great expense, the 
Committee are about to employ a competent staff of clerks, registrars, and inspec- 
tors. The delivery of one hundred thousand forms for the collection of the par- 
ticulars needed will be forthwith proceeded with. 


. 


We take this opportunity of announcing to our readers that it is our intention to 
publish immediately a new and popular ‘ Guide’’ to all the remarkable sights, 
public amusements, boarding-houses, &c., of London, with a map of the Metro- 
polis, showing the locality of every spot and institution worthy a visit ; a descrip- 
tion of the routes by which they may be reached; directions how to spend four 
days in town, with every information as to expense of living and sight-seeing, &c. 
This new Conpvuctor over Lonpon will be issued by the lst of April, in a cheap 
and popular form, and will be adapted in every way to form a hand-book to the 
stranger in town, 
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LONDON DURING THE EXHIBITION.— 
The following lively sketch of the aspect 
presented by our streets, and the diversified 
character of our visitors during the spring 
and summer, may be amusing to our 
readers. It is from the pages of ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,” and may serve to remind us of 
the courteous toleration and forbearance 
with which we shall have to treat customs 
and sentiments strange, and, in many re- 
speets, uncongenial to us:—* As the time 
for the Industrial Exhibition approaches, 
London will become thronged with 
strangers. The Croat from the banks of 
the Drave and the Unna, fierce and exclu- 
sive in his religious sentiments ; the Fleming 
from Brabant, and the Wallocn from Lux- 
embourg and Hainault, practically tolerant 
at home, but acutely sensitive to assaults 
upon their creed; the Prussian from West- 
phalia and the Rhenish provinces, where 
bigotry abounds, but proselytism and con- 
troversy are prohibited; the Austrian from 
a hundred regions, where Protestantism is 
barely permitted, stripped of all outward 
signs of vitality ; the Italian, the Spaniard, 
and the Gaul, inflamed with zeal, and cou- 
fident of spiritual power—men from every 
climate and from all parts of the compass, 
who have never visited us before, and who 
know us only by the reputation of our free- 
dom, of our conquests by sea and land, and 
our world-wide possessions upon which the 
sun never sets, will crowd our streets by day 
and night, filling our theatres and exhibi- 
tions, our bazaars, and manufactories, and 
establishing in our thoroughfares for many 
months an open congress of all the civilized 
nations of the earth. Already upwards of 
twenty thousand berths have been taken in 
the American passenger vessels, and such 
is the expected’ pressure from the United 
States, that arrangements are said to have 
been made for running a packet daily from 
New York.” 

ACCOMMODATION FOR FORZIGNERS.— 
¥or foreign visitors a scheme on a gigantic 
scale is being matured under the title of the 
‘Foreigners’ Purvey and Registry.”” From 
Germany, France, and Belgium, it is pro- 
posed to bring over 100,000 visitors per 
month, to locate them, board them, and 
send them back to their homes for a given 
sum. The preparations for this under- 
taking are now being made. We hear of* 
conferences for the fitting up of a large 
mansion in Pall-mall to dine three thousand 
daily; of houses being fitted up to hold five 
hundred beds; of gigantic arrangements 
with railway and steamboat companies, and 
other movements which betoken something 


like a working system for the accom- 
modation of foreigners. The exhibitors of 
France are about to form themselves into 
comités of the various manufacturing in- 
terests they represent: thus the clock- 
makers will come over in a body, and lodge 
and eat together. However, the compara- 
tively advanced state in which the prepa- 
rations for the reception of foreign visitors 
are, should only warn people that some 
comprehensive and well-matured plan is 
necessary fur the proper accommodation of 
native visitors. It appears to us, moreover, 
that the Commissioners will be compelled 
in the end to check charlatans by giving 
their official countenance to legitimate spe- 
culators and purveyors. 


A * Lost FRIENDS’ DEPARTMENT”? AT 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—Considering the 
great number of persons from the provinces 
totally unacquainted with London that will 
visit the Great Exhibition; considering 
that a great proportion will be accompanied 
by relatives or intimate friends ; considering 
that many of these will be young persons 
not quite capable of taking care of them- 
selves; considering the frequent liability 
of parties to get parted in the throng of 
sight-seers by momentary lingerings at at- 
tractive objects; considering that the plea- 
sure of the day would, in most such cases be 
disagreeably interfered with; considering the 
advantage found to accrue from the “ Lost 
Luggage Department ” of railways ;—would 
not a ‘* Lost Jriends’ Department” be a 
desideratum at the Great Exhibition—e.g. a 
conveniently-situated space, slightly ele- 
vated and railed off, so as to present the 
** lost ones’’ ina well-defined row or two, 
* until called for ? ” 


A Great Fay or Letrers.—On Fri- 
day, the 31st ult., the Executive Committee 
received, in the course of the forenoon, no 
less than four bushels of letters. For some 
time past their correspondence has been 
accumulating with fearful rapidity, but the 
Post-office delivery of that day is the largest 
they have yet had. It was caused by in- 
tending exhibitors sending in, as required, 
specifications of what they intend to show 
for the catalogue. 


Mr. Paxton’s Lerrer.—The Norwich 
Committee have forwarded a formal notice 
to the Executive Committee, expressive of 
their condemnation of Mr. Paxton’s sug- 
gestion, contained in his late letter to Lord 
John Russell. This notice was agreed to 
at a meeting of the Norwich Committee 
held on Saturday last. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are continually receiving eommunications containing inguiries relative to the Great 
Exhibition. It is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter; but we shall be 
happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 
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JOHN BKULL.—The heavy expense of transport 
in the case of large and ponderous articles will no 
doubt interfere to some extent with the display 
of some of those things in which English skill and 
_ excellence of workmanship are most conspicuous. 

Manufacturers of light and elegant productions 
will in this respect have an advantage. 
engines, and the like, eannot be conveyed long 
distances with the same facility and inexpensive-~ 
ness as laces, silks, and carpets. There is, how- 
ever, another fact to be considered, which will 
probably have a counteracting effect. The im- 
mense superiority of British manufacture in 
machinery and engineering works is so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that there is little disposi- 
tion on the part of other nations to compete with 
us in this particular line. 


T. K.—The report that the Board of Health 
had perfected regulations for the protection of 
the health of London during the forthcoming 
summer proves to Le without foundation. The 
beard, some time ago, offered their services to 
the Royal Commissioners for the purpose of ix- 
specting the lodging-houses that might be regis- 
tered for the reception of visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion, In reply, the Commissioners expressed 
their readiness to avail themselves of the services 
of sanitary officers, but stated that the number of 
houses then registered was not large enough to 
render it necessary to make any provision for 
their inspection at that time. 


AsaAX.— The subject may be considered as 
finally and most satisfactorily disposed of. The 
concrete foundations were subject to a test of 
thirty tons per superfi-ial foot without sinking. 
The breaking weight of the gallery girders, every 
single one of whien was placed in the hydraulic 
press, was preved to be thirty tons; whilst the 
utmost weight of the greatest crowd that could 
ever, were there no tables or goods, be packed in 
the galleries, would not equal five tons and a 
half. So much for the girders themselves. As 
to the snugs, they, too, have been proved toa 
weight equivalent to the breaking weight of the 
girders. As far as storms are concerned, there 
never yet blew one in London with more force 
than that of 22lbs. per superficial foot, whilst the 
ferce of wind to destroy the building must be not 
less than 90 lbs. per superficial foot. But on this 
point there is no need for any abstract argument. 
In a recent gale, Colonel Reid, in such matters 
the very highest authority, found the pressere on 
the building to be 193 Ibs. per superficial foot; 
and, although the diagonal bracing gallery, 
trussing, and flooring, were not then complete, 
and all of which tend to give the building addi- 
tional rigidity, this gale, which blew for several 
hours, was entirely without effeet. 


-W. J. F.—This season the Society of Arts do 
net intend to hold any further exhibition, in 
order that their rooms may be free to aid the 
purposes of the Great Exhibition, and to hold 
conversaziont and meetings during the period 


distinguished strangers and foreigners are assem- 
’ 


bled in London, 


Steam- | 


R. F. James.—Col, Reid, Executive Committee 
Exhibition Building, Hyde-park. 

W. W.—Yes ; there will be no greater triumph 
of mechanical skill, mathematical exactness, and 
prompt, indomitable industry, than the Great 
Exhibition 7iself. A glass Loa for foreign 
plants—a glass hive for human hees. . Sagacious 
architects with limited practice shake their 
heads, but the building, with completeness and 
elegance, springs up, fairy-like, before their 
wondering eyes. Despite every obstraction, the 
grand idea is perfected at last. 


CANDIDATE.—The duty will be performed by 
sappers and miners, a large number of whom have 
arrived in London, and are to be quartered at 
Kensington-palace. They will hare to take charge 
of different sections of the articles to be exhibited 
in the Palace of Industry. Two hundred of the 
corps are engaged, who receive from the Commis- 
sioners two shillings a day each. 

JAMES SiImpson.—No, 

Rosert 8S. W.—Yes. The fund thus formed 
now amounts to a very handsome sum. A por- 
tion will go as a donation to St. George’s Hos- 
pital, where all the workmen who have met with 
injuries have been sent for medical advice. A 
portion has been absorbed as a sick and accident 
fund, and the remainder will be divided among 
the most deserving of the hands employed during 
the process of the undertaking. 


INQUIRER.—A building is about to be erected, 
chiefly of wood, iron, and glass, in the centre of 
Leicester-square, for the reception of Mr. Wyld’s 
extraordinary globe, described in an early num- 
ber of THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND. 


,. Exuisiror,—Every exhibitor should fill up 
the description of every article, or series of 
articles, he exhibits, on printed forms, which may 
be had of all local committees, &c. The sheets or 
forms must be written on ene side only, Should 
the description extend beyond one page, each 
separate sheet or form must be marked with the 
exhibitor’s name, and numbered consecutively. 
To prevent errors in compilation and printing, it 
is desirable the handwriting should be very clear, 
especial care being taken with all names and 
technical terms. It is indispensable that each 
exhibitor should furnish the following particu- 
lars, and in the exact order prescribed :-—Exhi- 
bitor’s surname, Christian name, eourtry, address 
(stating the nearest post town), capacity in which 
the exhibitor appears (whether as producer, im- 
porter, manufacturer, designer, inventor, or pro- 
prietor), and the name and description of every 
article of importance or class of articles exhi- 
bited. 

PETER P.—We understand that the outside of 
the building is to be painted blue and white, the 
wood panelling of the ground story being stained 
with Ibbotson’s oak stain, dark outside and light 
inside, wnd varnished. 

JOHN GREEN.—We think much more can be 
said against the proposal than ‘for it.. There is 
probably no chanee of its being carried out. 

S. S.—The Ist of May. 
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HOW TO ACQUIRE FRENCH. 


—— 


Srxce we represented to our readers the great advantages which every one of them 
might now derive from a knowledge of the French language, we have been over- 
whelmed with applications from working men to refer them to the best beeks for 
that purpese. We had no idea whatever of the extent to which the desire existed 
among this class of our fellow-workmen (for we, too, are workmen, in our own way, 
and an apprenticeship of years is necessary before we can thus set to work at all)— 
we had, we say, no idea to what an extent the desire—the honourable and manly 
desixe—existed among our fellow-workmen to acquire for themselves, by inde- 
pendent study, this useful and important, as well as pleasant, knowledge. The 
response to our suggestions has taken the shape of a perfect inundation and deluge 
of letters, asking us to point out the quickest and best means of mastering so 
desirable an attainmert. 

Now, there are, no doubt, a great number of books which are destined to serve 
this end; but there are three things to be said:—lst. Generally speaking, it 
would be found necessary to study more than one of these books ; there is hardly 
one whieh alone would furnish the desired information. 2ndly. Most of them 
have been intended as instruments to be employed in schools or by tutors. 3rdly. 
Such of these books as are expressly composed with a view to be used by them- 
selyes, are written nevertheless on the supposition that the reader is thoroughly 
versed in, and familiar with, certain fundamental principles, which many of the 
persons whom. we are now answering may have yet to learn. 

What follows from all this? Simply that we fear there is no one work which 
would meet the wishes or answer the purposes of our correspondents. Dowe then 
tell them to give up their praiseworthy and prudent desire and ambition of adding 
the most widely understood and most useful of continental languages to their intel- 
lectual store? Certainly not. And since we cannot call to mind any book that 
would furnish them the peculiar advantages requisite, we will ourselves, with right 
earnest good-will, endeayour to supply the want. . 

Accordingly, we hope, next week, to give in these columns the first of a series of 
«« Lessons iN Frencu,”’ to be continued weekly, until a complete course of prac- 
tical, plain, and available French instruction shall have been placed withia reach 
of every one who chooses to pay one penny in seven days for that and the other 
information collected in our journal. 

The able German Emperor, Charles the Fifth, used to say that a rian had as 
many intelleets as he understood languages. And, as each people or nation look 
at the same truth from (to use an artistic expression) a different “ point of sight,” 
it does certainly seem in reason to follow that the man who, by knowing many 
languages, ¢an examine the same truth from many “ points of sight ’’—which is 
but like going round a polygon, and examining its different faces in succession— 
must have an advantage over the man who can see it only from one situation, 
Since, then, the addition of a new language to one’s store is a great thing in itself, 
it must be a still mere important advantage when the language happens to be one 
of the most universal and the most highly finished of all foreign tongues. Thut 
the French is. Besides this, the speakers of this tongue are our nearest neighbours, 
as weil as the most enlightened and powerful peopie on the Continent; and neigh- 
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bourhood means something now-a-days, when travel has become so rapid and 
communication so instantaneous, and ail at so little cost. 

We need add nothing on the subject of the approaching Exhibition, or of the 

vast crowds of foreigners who wil: soon be collected on our soil. Nearly all of 
them, though not French, understand more or less of the French language. Our 
neighbours, moreover, who do everything gregariously (or in flocks), will expect 
that even the artisans and operatives of England will pay them—on the cheap- 
excursion principle of our times—return-vyisits to Paris, where even a partial 
knowledge of the language will greatly conduce to comfort and convenience, and 
greatly heighten every enjoyment and advantage. 
. We may conclude by remarking, that he who learns French, learns more than a 
mere language by which he can communicate with its speakers ; he is introduced 
to a literature most valuable, under certain reservations, and full of thought, of 
beauty, and of utility. 


DIGGINGS. 


“SMALL, BUT GOLDEN, GRAINS,”’ 


Beware of a too sanguine dependance | Men, like watches, should be valued ac- 


upon future expectations. cording to their correct goings. 

Consanguinity should be the bond of| Liberality and thankfulness are the bonds 
concord. of concord. 

Conscience is the chamber of justice. Business whets the appetite and gives a’ 

He doules his gift who gives in time. relish to pleasure. 

Great geniuses look down with contempt | Ccrrect judgment is the mind’s most re- 
on difficulties. splendent ornament, 

He who loves money more than honour,| Do not undertake rashly, nor perform 
will rate it above honesty. with a cold indifference. 

Many have suffered by talking, but few! Do nothing to-day that you are likely to” 
by silence. repent of to-morrow. 

Loose conversation is a proof of a weak| Experience without reason is the delusion 
mind. of fancy. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a| Excessive boasting is a sign of ignorance 
great deal more saucy. |and cowardice. 

Fine sense and exalted sense arenot half: He who spends ali he gets is on the high 
so useful as common sense. ;road to beggary. 

Party faction is the bane of society. ; If we do not aspire to admiration we 

Sloth is the mother of poverty. ‘shall fall into contempt. 


Security begets danger, and prosperity is | Jests should never be suffered to intrude 
the mother of pride. 'on good manners. 


Underhand practices fail in the end. | Be cautious of believing ill, but more 
The clock of the tongue should be set by | cautious of reporting it. 
the dial of the heart. Create not imaginary wants lest you fail 
Unseasonable love is often as irksome to | to satisfy them. 
bear as hate. Everything that conveys useful informa- 
Little things attract light minds. tion is a fit subject for liberal curiosity. 
Poverty craves many things, but avarice| Unchecked desires often meet irresistible 
more. misfortunes. 
Reason wrapped up in few words is gene-| He who masters his passions conquers 
raily of the greatest weight. his greatest enemy. 
Those who object to wit are envious of it.; Be good betimes lest repentance come 
Unanimity is the bond of friendship. too late. 
Modesty is the handmaid of virtue. Be slow to promise and quick to perform. 
Want of punctuality is a species of false-| Afflictions teach much, but they are 
hood. happy who learn without. 


Toleration should spring from charity,; An empty purse and a new house often 
not from indifference. nake a wise man too late, 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


s. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active. 


Av’aur, s. a soothsayer, one who assumes 
the power of foretelling events by signs and 
omens. 

Av’LI¢, a. belonging to a court; royal. 

AvRP‘LIA, S$. the first change of a maggot 
before it becomes a fly ; a chrysalis. 

AURE’OLA, 5. the circle of rays round the 
head of a figure in painting or drawing, 
called a glory. 

AUR‘ICLES, s.pl. muscular appendages of 
the heart, covering its own ventricles ; also 
the external ear. 

AURIC/ULAR, a. within hearing; told in 
secret; in this latter sense the term is ap- 
plied to the mode of confessing practised 
by the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is called auricular con- 
Session. 

AURIGRAPH’Y, 8. writing with gold. 

AUR‘IsT, Ss. one who professes to cure dis- 
ordess of the ear. 

Auro/xa, s.in poetry, the morning twi- 
light. 

Avro’rA Borea/.is, s. commonly called 
“ The Northern Lights,” a luminous me- 
teor occasionally visible in the northern 
hemisphere. It affords a very brilliant and 
beautifully-coloured light, supposed to re- 
sult fromthe movementof electricity through 
the air. 


AUSCULTA’TION, s. the art of discovering 
the nature of diseases by internal sounds 
proceeding from the region of the breast. 

AUS TRAL, a. tending to the south; hence 
the countries south of Asia are termed 
Australasia. 


Av’TO-BIOG/RAPHY, Ss. the history of a 
person written by himself. 
Av’TOCRAT, 8. a despotic prince. 


AU’TOGRAPH, 5. an original manuscript ; 
the handwriting of any person. 


AUTOM/ATON, Ss. a figure to which motion 
is given by means of wheels, springs, and 
weights. 

Av’/ALANCHE, S. an increasing mass of 
snow which, failing of due support, is 
pushed down a declivity by its own weight, 
and precipitated into the valleys Deneath, 
where it often destroys forests and villages, 
buries men and cattle, and sometimes fills 
up the rivers and stops their courses. 

AvA/‘/TAR, 8. a change; the term used by 
the Hindoos to express an incarnate descent 
of the supposed god Vishnu upon earth, 
nine of which descents are held to be 


already made, while the tenth is yet to 
come. 

AV’ERAGE, s. the results from an eaual 
division of several sums added together ; in 
commerce, a duty paid by merchants. 


AVER/MENT, 8. establishment by evidence. 


AVER/NIAN, @ pertaining to the lake 
Avernus, in Italy, the water ef which is 
poisonous; the word is used figuratively in 
reference to the receiving, or ‘drinking 
in,’’ dangerous sentiments and opinions. 

A/VIARY, s. a place enclosed for the pur- 
pose of keeping and feeding birds. 

AYOIRDUPOIS , or AVERDUPOIS’, s. the 
weight most commonly in use, containing 
sixteen ounces to the pound, 


AWL, s. a sharp instrument to make 
holes, 


AWN’ING, s.a covering spread to keep off 
heat or wet. 

Ax’IoM, s. a self-evident truth; that 
which cannot be made plainer by demon- 
stration. 

AX’IFoRM, a. in the form of an axis. 

Ax’Is, s. a line passing directly through 
the centre of anything that revolves on it. 
The word used by itself generally means 
either axis of Rotation, or axisof Symmetry. 
An axis of rotation, or revolution, is the 
line about which a body turns; an axis of 
symmetry is a line on both sides of which 
the parts of the body are disposed in the 
same manner, so that whatever distance it 
extends in one direction from the axis, it 
extends as far in the direction exactly op- 
posite. 

Az/IMUTH, Ss. the azimuth of the sun, or 
any star, is an arch between the meridian 
of the place and any given vertical line. 
This is also the name of an astronomical 
instrument. 


Azo’TE, s. called also Nitrogen, is one of 
the substances, or gases, of which the atmo- 
spheric air is composed. It is destructive 
of life, and wili extinguish flame. 

Az/URE, a. of a bright blue colour; sky- 
coloured. 


B. 
BACCHANA/LIAN, s. a devotee to Bacchus, 
the god of wine ; a drunken reveller, 
Bac’/cuic, a. drunken, mad with strong 
drink. 
BAcuH’/ELOR, $. an unmarried man; one 
who takes his first degree at a University. 
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Back’/sTAYS, 5s. ropes which keep the 
masts of vessels from pitching ferwards. 


BAIL, s. sureties who undertake to pro- 
duce, at a certain time and place, a person 
charged with an offence. 

Bait iF, $. an officer who puts in force 
an arrest; a keeper, steward, or super- 
intendent. 

BaIL’/Iwick, s. the jurisdiction, or district, 
of a bailiff. 

BatLa’/na, s. the scientific name for the 
whale tribe, 

Bat/cony, s. a small gallery of wood or 
stone on the outside of a house. 

BaLp’/ERDASH, 8, anything jumbled to- 
gether without judgment. 

Bal DRIC, s, a girdle; a belt; a band; 
the zodiac. 

BALEA/RIO, @. pertaining to the islands 
of Majorea and Minorca (the Balearic 
isles). 

Balk, s. (in building) a beam or rafter. 

BAL’/LAD, s. a common or trifling song; 
in music, a short air. 

BAL’LAST, s. any heavy material placed 
in a ship’s hold, with the object of sinking 
ner deeper in the water, and of thereby 
rendering her capable cf carrying sail with- 
out danger of being overset. 


Baw’Ler, s. a theatrical representation» 
in which a story is told by signs and ges- 
tures, accompanied by suitable music, 
fancing, scenery, and other accessories. 

Bautis/TIcs, s. the science of throwing 
missive weapons by means of an engine. 

BALLOO’N, s. a globe made of silk or other 
material, rendered air-tight by a varnish, 
and filled with hydrogen or other gas, which 
being specifically lighter than the atme- 
sphere, causes it to float in the air. To this 
ball a car is attached, in which those who 
Gare trust themselves to a voyage in the 
air sometimes rise to a considerable height. 

BaL/LoT, s. a little bail, The word is 
used to describe a mode of voting employed 
upen oceasions where it is considered de- 
sirable to preserve secrecy in regard to the 
opinion of each voter. 

BaL’NBARY, 8. a bathing-room, a bath. 

BALSAMIC, a. mitigating, softening, heal- 
ing; s. a warm, oily, soothing medicine. 


BAL/TIC, s. relating to the sea so called. 


BAL/USTER, s. a small pillar or column; 
the wooden rails on the stairs of a house 
({miscalled Banisters ). 


BALUSTRA’DE, s. a row of small pillars. 
BamMBo0’, s. an Indian cane, or large reed. 


BAN, §. a public notice ; a curse, an inter- 
diction. 
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| Bawa/na, s. a kind of plantain tree. 

Banp, s. in Architeeture, a flat meuld- 
ing, with a vertical face, slightly projecting 
beyond the curved face of any mouiding or 
part of edifive to which it is attached. 

BANDAN‘A, s. a species of silk hand- 
kerchief. 

BanvD’ELET, $. a flat moulding; a little 
band, or fillet. 

BANkK’RUPT, s (from bancus, the table or 
counter ofa tradesman, and rupius, broken), 
literally, a broken tradesman; a merchant 
or trader whose property and effects, on his 
becoming insolvent, are administered and 
distributed for the benefit of all his ereditars, 
under the regulations of the statutes called 
‘* Bankrupt Laws,” 

Ban/yER, 8. a piece of drapery attached 
to the upper part of a pole or staff. Itis 
used as a standard, or flag, and is in some 
way indicative of dignity, rank, or com- 
mand, whether used in the field in time of 
war, or in processions, &c., in time of peace, 
in connection with civil or religious affairs. 

Ban/NERET, 8. an English name of dig- 
nity, now nearly extinct. 

Ban/nock, s. a loaf or cake of oatmeal. 

Bar, s. (in Afusie) a perpendicular line 
drawn through the staff, dividing a piece of 
music into certain equal portions or mea- 
sures, in order to render its execution more 
easy. Double Bars mark a conelusion. 


BAR’/BACAN, or BAR BICAN, S. in ancient 
fortification, was usually a small round 
tower, for the station of an advaneed guard, 
placed just before the outward gate of the 
In vities or towns the bar- 
baean was a watch-tower placed on some 
important point of the line of defence. The 
teria was likewise used fer a narrow open- 
ing in the wall of a city or castle, through 
which arrows and darts were cast out. 

BARBAR'IC, a. foreign, rude, uncivilized ; 
after the manner of barbarians. 

Barp’‘I0, a. relating to the bards or poets. 


| BariL’/La, s. an alkaline substance ob- 

tained from the ash of sea weed, and for- 
merly much employed in the manufacture 
of soap and glass; but common rock salt 
has now nearly superseded its use. 


BARM, 8. yeast, used to cause bread to 
rise, beer to ferment, &e. 

BARow’ETER, 5. (from the Greek words 
signifying the measurer of weight), an in- 
strument for measuring the weight er pres- 
' sure of the atmosphere. Sometimes called 
a weather-glass. The air presses on a 
column of mercury, which is an elastic sub- 
stance, and indicates, by its rising or fall- 
|ing, any change which the atmosphere 
| undergoes 
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TAXES AND THE*WORKING CLASSES. 


Wa, lately directed the thoughts of our readers to the Taz on Paper as a tax on in- 
dustry and knowledge, and one bearing very heavily upon the working classes. There 
will doubtless bea very great effort to have it removed. But there are other taxes 
also which press with great weight upon the country, and each individual, or body : 
of individuals, will strive to be released from the burden which is most felt by the 
parties making a move. It isjust possible, too, that the Government may have its 
agents,to; urge on these, conflicting claims, that it may escape from the duty of 
reducing the revenue except in some paltry way. We once heard of a magician 
who boasted that he could make any kind of weather, He could send rain, or 
sunshine, or frost, or snow, or refreshing zephyrs. Such at least was his boast; 
and you may be sure that he had plenty of applications from every quarter. One 
wanted a fine day to sow his seed or take a pleasure trip; while another had sown 
his field a few days ago, and was very importunate that there might be sent imme- 
diately some fertilizing showers that vegetation might proceed. The sickly, and 
especially the rheumatic) folks, were a great torment to him. For one was put on 
the rack with the cold:and the other with the heat, and therefore could of course 
never be reconciled... This man blamed his stars that he was not born at the North 
Pole, and the other thought that the only paradise on earth must lie somewhere 
between the tropics. The weather-maker, who was a.great hypocrite and deceiver, 
released himself from the dangerous experiment of having h‘s skill tested by ad- 
dressing his numerous applicants, and saying: ‘‘ Ladies and.gentlemen, as soon as 
youcan a// agree as.to the kind of weather you would wish to have, I am-your 
humble servant: to, grant. your request.’’ The suppliants met, and met, and met 
again, but. eould never. come to any agreement—the selfish, the pleasure-takers, the 
sickly, and the rheumatic could not be reconciled; and ‘therefore the sorcerer 
maintained his reputation as a yery benevolent and, powerful being, who would 
most cheerfully have gratified, his votaries, if there had been any possibility of 
pleasing them all,.. It has been hinted that he had.a good many agents, who 
shared,in, the plunder of his legerdemain, and that he paid these well to use every 
effort to.prevent the applicants from ever coming to any harmonious conclusion. 
Now/we haye at present ‘in our House of Commons.a host of political magicians, » 
with the Premier sat their head.. They are the most obliging gentlemen in the 
world. Oh; how they long to accommodate the country with a reduction of taxation! 
They almost weep over our. fiscal burdens, and especially feel for those oppressed 
mortals, the working.classes! and would gladly relieve us all if we would but 
agree.’ ‘There, alas !|.is the rub.’’.., We are so divided already, and. the Govern- 
ment is so perfectly and exquisitely impartial, that to please all it is compelled to 
please none; or perhaps, better than all, toreduce the taxes which chiefly press upon 
the nobility and gentry ; many of whom have generally made it one supreme object. . 
of their, existence to, pay as few taxes as possible, and at the same time to draw very 
largely from the national exchequer for the support. of themselves, their.sons, sons- 
in-law, nephews, and cousins,, ‘Taxation among us has always been a trade.. Num- 
bers.of men,go'to Parliament for thesole purpose of making money, It is'as much 
a pecuniary affair as manufacturing shoes, hats, broad cloth, or calico, It. is true 
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the gentlemen who engage in this national plunder are said to be ‘gentlemen,’ 
**honourables, and right honourables,” who for the most part are said to haye retired 
from business. They are often such independent souls, that they will promise 
nothing to their constituents. They have, forsooth, no principles, and they therefore 
pledge themselves to none. We beg pardon—they have onz principle, which is to 
attend to ‘‘NumpBer Onz,’’ and to that they adhere with the utmost consistency. 
Now, as high taxation to these gentlemen is a matter of great importance, it is 
possible, we say, that efforts will be made to sow discord among the a 
that the Government may escape by doing as little as possible. 

Itis well known that in past years many of the disturbances which occurred 
were greatly promoted by Government agents. This was the case with the 
*‘ Calthorpe-street Conspiracy,’ and with many others; and it came out on the 
late Chartist trials, that one of the wretches who appeared as a witness had been 
secretly paid his two pounds a week to drive the poor fellows whom he betrayed to 
rebellion. So, in the present instance, it is just possible that needy men may seck _ 
to obtain a living by haranguing audiences in favour of the reduction of this or 
that particular tax—some of them, comparatively, of trifling inconvenience—and 
80 prevent'the people from making one grand, united, simultaneous effort for the 
repeal of those imposts which press most unjustly and most sorely on the masses. 
In addition to this, it is most likely that advantage will be taken of the outery 
against the recent ‘‘ Papal Aggression”’ to distract the attention of the public, and 
to divert their minds from those topics which are of paramount importance, and 
which bear immediately and directly upon their social comforts and — true 
elevation. 

But what, it may be asked, are we to do in the midst of this Babel of - gated 
and these swarms of harpies which beset us on all sides? Not to sit down and & 
inactive, you may be sure. ‘Truth and right can always supply us with prelesalee 
which are perfectly impregnable; and this is especially the case with respect to our 
national revenues. Taxes to be just and equitable must be pirect. Taxation is 
political insurance; and itis a perfect moral rule that every one should pay in pro- 
portion to the amount of property insured. You would think it a strange thing 
that a man who insures a house worth only £100 should pay the same as the person 
who insures one worth £1,000 or £10,000. And you would deem it still far more 
reprehensible if there was a sliding-scale of premiums and the price was raised in © 
proportion to the poverty of an individual, and decreased in proportion to his wealth!» 
Of ‘course, the man who has property worth a thousand a year can much better 
afford to pay his insurance than the one who is worth only £100. But the taxa- 
tion of our country is so regulated that those who can afford to pay the least shall 
pay the largest per centage from their incomes. And this arises from the iniquitous — 
custom of indirect taxation. Of many taxed articles the poor man consumes as 
much as the rich, and has therefore to pay the same amount of duty, although his 
means are so much smaller. This sum, remember, that the »gor labourer pays, he 
pays for the protection of his person and property; and the rich man pays for- the 
same. Let us suppose that we put a value upon men’s bodies and souls here, as 
the Americans do upon their slaves, and that the rich man’s body and soul are of 
the same value as those of the working man: say, for example, that each person, 
if about te be sold, would fetch in the market £100; but that the squire has pro- 
perty to the amount of £10,000 a year, and that the poor labourer is worth only - 
£25'a year. You will then have to insure, on the one hand, £100 -- £10,000: 
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andjon the other £100-|-£25—that is, you have £10,100 against £125. Now, 
‘we ask whether it is not too bad that the £125 should pay in the same proportiotr 
for its protection as the £10,100. 

But thereis another point here deserving of particular notice. It is said that i in 
England our taxes amount on an average to abeut £2 10s. a head per annum}; and 
to pay his proportion of the publie revenue the poor man is taxed an immense per 
centage, whilst the rich man, with his £10,000 a year, pays a comparatively trifling 
sum. Is therea human being upon the face of the earth but would cry shame at this: 
system of injustice and cruelty? And yet this oppressive inequality must continue 
so long as our present mode of “ Indirect Taxation’’ remains. Justice and humanity 
‘demand that every person should pay according to the amount of wealth that he 
has at stake, and, therefore, that the rich should be taxed in proportion to their 
substance. And, further, it shows a great want of moral principle that these gen- 
tlemen of property do not come forward and offer voluntarily and cheerfully to bear 
their just proportion of the taxes of the country, especially as they have so much 
wealth to be protected. It has long been argued that the Property Qualification 
is necessary to insure respectable and equitable members of Parliament; but our 
system of taxation shows that these gentlemen have carried on for ages a constant. 
plan. of spoliation, which has crippled the resources of the country, and especially 
oppressed the meehanic and the peasant. 

That our present mode of levying taxes injures, to an enormous degree, the in- 
dustry and resources of the country must be evident to every one who will look at 
our tariff of duties. We have already shown that the tax on paper, directly or in-: 
directly, affects the interests of thousands of the working classes, The same is the 
case with advertisements. There is no doubt that advertisements would be trebled. 
if this impolitic tax were abolished ; and, as a consequence, newspapers would be. 
greatly multiplied; and thus labour in this department would be vastly increased... . 
And further; articles more extensively announced would have a larger sale ; and, 
as a result, there would be an immense impetus given to trade. Were the duty on.- 
soap remoyed, raore soap would be used; and here, again, the country would be 
benefited, and especially the working classes, dy an increased manufacture, and a 
greaterdemand for hands. Had we space and time, it would be possible to show that: 
‘there is scarcely ‘‘an Indirect Taz,’’ but in some way or other is an injury to the 
country, and particularly to the labour, the wages, and the rights of the working, 
classes. Had a Government risen up with the intention of burdening its operatives. 
with heavy customs and duties, and, at the same time, with a fixed resolution to: 
limit, as far as possible, their ability to raise them, it could hardly have succeeded’ 
better than by adopting our system of taxation. 

And it must be remembered, that all this has been done by the Commons—our 
professed representatives. Neither the Monarch nor the Lords imposes our taxes. 
The Commons are, therefore, the causes of this national injustice. Government 
spies and agitators may endeavour to lead the people to cast the blame upon the sove- 
reign or the nobility, that they may tempt.reformers to use treasonable language: 
and involve themselves in state prosecutions. But the masses must no longer:be: 
misled. They must engrave this deeply upon their heart of hearts, that: ¢he- 
Commons are the originators and perpetrators of our burdens and oppres-- 
sions. ‘They impose, collect, and spend, or waste, the taxes. They make taxa- 
tion unequal, they cripple our trade, and hinder the nation from enjoying 
almost boundless prosperity. There should, therefore, be an instant demand for- 
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‘ Direct Taxation,’’.and *)ParLiaMeNnTARY ReForm.’’, Amd wan.this. effort every 
working man and woman should cordially unite. Let our senatorial despots be, 
sent home to their gambling and hunting. Let Paper Duties, Window.Taxes, 
Assessed, Taxes, Soap Duties, and. all.Excise or Custom-house Duties be swept 
away ; and instead of these let the property of the. country, pay all. the expenses | 
necessary to insure its protection ;.and then the.energies. of our national.industry, 
no. longer bound by state fetters, shall attain all that vigour and prosperity which 


itis so eminently adapted to enjoy. 


LEAVES FROM:THE DIARY: OF: A» POOR SCHOOLM ASTER. 


DecemBeER /26th.—The: body has’ not been 
found, Idid not hear until, to-day of the 
papers which the poor boy appeared so 
anxious to save. They say that he was 
heard to exclaim with a despairing voice, 
‘“¢ T have lost.them!”’ just before he sunk, 
He held them between his teeth, probably in 
the vain hope of keeping them dry. “What 
could they be?» My curiosity suggests 
many ideas. Perhaps some last letter of 
his mother’s; perhaps alittle money. God 
only knows! In the idea that it might be 
money, some of the men were additionally 
eager in their search. Iconfess to a desire 
to know myself. 

-27th.—Had a strange dream or vision last 
night. It'seemed to me to be the daybreak 
as of a. summer’s‘morning. —A;sunny mist 
of an opal colour appeared to fill my cham- 
ber, gathering around my-bed, at the foot 
of which lay a brightness as of ‘noon-day, 
and amid ‘this © gradually revealed them- 
selves, as. if fashioned of. light, two figures, 
the strange boy and a woman of resplendent 
beauty. The boy had the same countenance, 
but beautiful exceedingly ; and the woman 
held him by the hand... They looked at me 
with. an expression,of divine love; and I 
seemed to hear, although not by ‘outward 
speech, these words: “These are mother 
and. son; she was . the schoolmaster’s 
daughter, of whom thou. hast. heard.” 
The knowledge thus conveyed brought 
with it no astonishment, but a calm cer- 
tainty, as.of eternal truth. 

“Yes,” Iseemed to myself to say, ‘‘ thou 
art the daughter of Nathaniel Day, and this 
is thy son; and it is now well with you.” 

“ Jt isi well,” she replied. With that all 
disappeared, and I awoke. It was_pitch- 
dark in my room. I sat up in bed, and 
looked round, for the impression of amy 
dream was still as strong on my) mind,as 
reality itself; but there was nothing. 

Perhaps this singular dream or vision was 
but the “effect of my ‘excited feelings, “for 
the loss of the*boy has troubled me much. 
Perhaps ..supernatural . appearances, so 


called, are the deepest of truths, and I have 
been privileged to have the secrets of the 
grave laid open before me, to behold the 
dead, or, mure correctly speaking, thereally » 


living. I.know not.. I dare notdisbelieve, 


nor yet wholly believe. -j nm 

It may be so. This boy may be the child 
of poor Alice Day, and the papers which he 
was so anxious to save might contain proofs — 
of this fact. And I must confess that. the 
expression of proud reserve which struck 
me so much in his countenance, is net un- 
like that of the Jellicos. “What ‘would 
have been the consequence had, he lived 
and asserted his claim of parentage on the 
Squire? God only knows! But he needs 
no earthly father now. The’ Great Father » 
of all has-taken him home—has. provided 
for him among the angels, The subject 
can matter to no one now. I therefore 
shall not'speak of my dream, for there are’ 
many Sadducees even in a poor, ignorant. 
place like Moreton. .In these pages and in 
the faithful chronicle of my memory let it 
alone remain. = 

30th.—This. day the body was found, »A 
boy who was.on his way to Kirkton this. 
morning ran back to the village with the 
news that he could*see the ‘poor drowned ’ 
lad’s: shoes’ near the: bank under! the ice.» 
He was taken out and carried to. the Nag’s, 
Head, near Widow Marshall’s. I went down 
to see him; he was laid’on a board in the 
great club-room, and the coroner’s inquest 
wag held abcut three in the afternoon. The 
body was as. fresh and the countenance as 
undisfigured as if he were lying in a deep” 
and placid sleep. This was astonishing *to_ 
all, and Mr,.Hatheral, the.coroner, who has. 
lately lost a.son, a fine lad of twelve, was 
so much affeeted at ‘the sight, as to be 
unable ‘to speak for some time, “As: for 
myself it was more. than.I could bear. I, 
stayed but a short. time in. the room, and,. 
cutting off a lock of his dark hair, returned. 
home, when I spent sometime in Seripture-* 
reading, which L-always:find consolatory to» 
my Spirits. denen x ee a ee 
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dlst.—The last day of the year. This 
being the alternate Sunday when there was 
no afternoon serviee, tke poor lad’s funeral 
was ordered for three o’clock. It: was a 


parish fumeral of course; but what did that. 


matter? I, who had been privileged to see 
the spirit in its blessedness, could not 
mourn that his poor perishable remains 
were unattended to their last resting-place 
by. worldly pomp: Nevertheless, [I paid 
half a-crown to Mr. Coates, the undertaker, 
for the use of’a pall, and Land the Widow 
Marsha!l agreed to see the poor body: laid 
decently in the earth: The Satnas was 
somewhat later than was intended, owing 
to a‘ farmer’s funeral) from Heathlands, 
which was to take. place first, being after 
time. TheSundayscholars, therefore, were 
all out, and thronged about the Nag’s Head 
door to see it move: off. I. went out: to 
themand spoke a few words/about the poor 
lad who had come a stranger among them, 
only, as it were, to vive proof of a noble 
heart’ and noble self-sacrifice, and then to 
die. Some of the children, the girls espe- 
cially, seemed much affected ; I marshalled 
» them, therefore, in a little order, for the 
coffin just then came out, and they followed 
in twos and twos, Mrs. Marshall and I 
bringing up the rear. [chad on my. best 
black suit, and she wore mourning, which 
she‘had borrowed, so that it was a respect- 
able funeral. 

Just as we got out) of Nag’s Head-lane 
into the main street the Squire’s carriage 
drove ‘up; he was going out, and two gen- 
tlemen were with him. Our little funeral pro- 
» cession stopped the way, and his coachman 
pulled up. The Squire seemed ina very 
- merry humour, and putting his head out of 

the window asked Tim Stevens, the barber, 
what sort of a funeral that was? Tim re- 
plied that it was only: a poor lad whom 
nobody knew, that had been drowned in the: 
pend—that was all! The Squire drove on, 
and I pondered seriously on the singular 
mysteries of life. There father and son 
met; where would'their next meeting be? 
eT oe * * a er 
April 12th.—The swallowsare come, The 
boys brought me word that one and another 
had seen them singly, or in twos and 
threes: The spring this year is steady 
and genial; and full of amenities. Worked 
in ray garden, thisbeing half-holiday,: ‘The 
primroses which [ set under the nut hedge 
are very beautiful, and the wild red variety. 
‘which 1 brought out ofithe fields last spring 
flourishes well, I will plant many more 
of these roots, as wellas of the oxslip, 
which likes my garden greatly. It is not 
every wild flower that:can bear cultivation ; 


the whole. tribe of orchises, for instance, 


scems to resist human endeavours, while the 


primrose and. oxslip, and a few others, take 
all in a kindly spirit, and make gracious re- 
turns. I have, mentioned to the boys. my 
wish for these:flowers. 

16th.—My desire to have some roots of the 
red primrose hasled toa singular discovery. 
Surely we are only agents in the hand ofa 
mighty Power, and our lightest wishes tend 
to purposes, and are linked with efects, of 
which we ourselves have not the remotest 
idea, 

I worked. in, my. garden as..usual this 
Saturday afternoon, and when I considered 
my day’s werk, about done, and was sum- 
mened by Becky to tea, the.true interest 
of the day only just began... ‘Tim, Stevens 
and Jack Bartlett, to whom,.every close and 
dingle in the-parish are known, brought me 
a basket full of red primrose and. oxslip 
roots, which [ immediately planted. They 
had taken with them,an old basket for that 
purpose, in. the bottom of which, it being 
fullef holes, they had laidsome old written 
paper to keep the soil from falling through. 
There has ever been a great fascination. to 
me inswritten paper. Having set my roots, 
therefore; with:which I was well, pleased, I 
took eut the damp and crumpled : paper, 
which haying earefully freed. from mould, I 
laid on the hearth to dry while I drank my 
tea. It isa folio sheet. of paper, closely 
written over ina woman’s hand, and appears 
to be. a letter or narrative, but without 
either beginning or. end, and portions of it, 
from apparent exposure to weather or other 
reugh usage, are quite illegible. Beginning 
at once with the first word, the middle of a 
sentence, I write dewn as follows ;— 

‘“‘nor can be convinced but that: 1 am 
your wedded wife, although I am an, out- 
cast, and have been) suffered to perish, in 
want. In this belief I. die. My. heart. is 


broken; but that cannot signify to him 


who has allowed things. to. go on.as.they 
have done. QO Charles! let me reeall, the 
past’’-(heremany.lines areillegible)—‘‘and 


‘known only to God,, for to.none have my 


sorrows and sufferings been revealed. I 
was assured of;a legal marriage, and then, 
in my-extremest need, I received from you 
amasseverated declaration-that I had been 
deceived, and that I could make. no legal 
claim:on you,. but must live a dishonoured 
woman, and that my child must. bear, the 
stigma of illegitimacy. Had 1 then, no 
cause of complaint? You blamed me for 
not submitting to, dishonour, for not re- 


}maining to-be your mistress when I knew 


myself no lenger your wife.. 1 would not 
receive your) visits, on» these terms, and 
therefore the barest means of subsistence 
for me and my childiwere refused.””, (Again 
a, econsiderable, portion which, I cannot de- 


cypher.) «‘*my, applications on his behaif 
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were scorned. I received no answers to my 
ietters, and at length came one from your 
“wife! Gop in Heaven! why did I not be- 
come mad? I know not. Mad I must 
*have become, or I shculd have committed 
suicide, but that I had yet a tie to life; and 
“that was my child—your child! 

*T loved you in the young, wonderfully 
bright years which now appear to me ages 
ago, as if a portion of some former exist- 
ence; loved you with that adoring, con- 
‘iding love which the young, humbly-born 
girl gives to her wealthy lover. But still I 
was Virtuous, It was necessary for you to 
practise the cruellest, the basest deception 
for you to delude me into the belief that I 
was your wife before I became yours, I 
saw reason why our marriage should be con- 
cealed. Alas! I should as soon have 
doubtedin heaven as in you. But when the 
true time for acknowledgment came, when 
no outward impediment stood longer in the 
way, and you were master of your own ac- 
tions, what was the acknowledgment as 
regarded me and my unborn child ?—that 
we were disgraced; that we had no legal 
hold.” (Here, again, many lines are ef- 
faced). ‘*I did not ask aid from them, for 
Iand my poor babe were worse than hea- 
thens in their eyes. We were literally with- 
out friends—alone in the wide world. I 
had a little school, and I endeavoured con- 
scientiously before Gop to do my duty. 
But my health failed. For some time I 
“had the hope of a permanent situation as 
~teacher of a large national school, in which 
{ should have been well provided for ; but 
at the very moment when I thought all 

--settled—after months of anxious waiting— 
“it was whispered that my child was not 
born in wedleck. God forgive me! I had 
represented myself as a widow; and a 
widow, indeed, I was. I was called before 
. the committee without the slighest intima- 
~tion of wherefore, and was desired by a 
‘grave and reverend gentlemen, in the pre- 
“sence of twelve others, to produce my mar- 
riage certificate. Prevarication was now 
hopeless. The closest scrutiny was com- 
emenced. I dared not deny the truth, and 
with many tears, though I never spoke my 
‘betrayer’s name, stated how I had been de- 
-ceived by a sham marriage. But my can- 
dour availed nothing. I was now a sinner 
“intwo ways. Iwasa mother, though not 
a wife, and I had lied to the committee; I 
“had wilfully endeavoured to deceive them, 
and to bring disgrace on their philanthropy. 
‘I stood humbled and confounded before 
“them, like the woman taken in sin; but 
‘there was no CHRIST JEsvus there to silence 
‘them with his reproof of love. Every hand 
‘flung a stone at me. I was crushed and 
“overwhelmed; and I went from their pre- 
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sence like a detected thief. I had now no‘ 
only no friends, but many enemies. 

‘*My boy was nowseven. The Saviour’s 
words seemed spoken in reference to him, 
when he said of little children: ‘ For’ of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ If it had 
pleased the Divine Justice to visit my short- 
comings and back-slidings with the stern 
condemnation of suffering, he had mingled 
mercy in my bitter cup in this child. Beau- 
tiful was he in person, and of a divine 
spirit.”” (Here follows another portion 
which is illegible ; and let me now bear tes- 
timony against myself. I no longer read 
this letter with closed eyes. It was written 
by Alice Day—she who appeared to me in 
that wonderful dream. TI have, of a truth, 
been singularly mixed up im this affair. 
This, then, is the very paper which the poor 
lad made such efforts to save, Perish it 
could not. Gep, in his inseruta'le provi- 
dence, has saved it from the drowning 
waters, and sent it to my hand. I must 
transcribe the rest, though the poor writer 
meant it for other eyes than mine; and I 
must learn from the boys in the morning 
where this was found, and if there yet re- 
mains more. I now proceed.) 

‘** My health was wholly gone. The frien 
who had shown me such kindness in the 
hospital did not desert me when we both 
came out. We took a room together, and 
worked for the ready-made linen shops. In 
order that no after-discoveries might be 
prejudicial to me with her, I told her the 
truth. She loved me only the more for ‘it. 
We divided our little earnings between us, 
and my boy was a child to us both, She 
was a much better workwoman than I, but 
she was frequently laid up with sickness. 
I was her nurse, and ‘then worked double 
time. Our life was a slow death. For three 
years we thus struggled.on together; and 
then she fell ill with opthalmia. . She was 
removed to the Opthalmic: Hospital, and in 
three days she was carried off suddenly by 
an acute disease of which the doctors had 
not been aware. Her death was a great 
blow. I had thought of late years that I 
was grown callous to suffering, but her 
death proved it not to be so. 

‘* Another trial came. One of the good 
district visitors, to whom my poverty and 
my willing industry were known, recom- 
mended me as the female superintendent 
of a benevolent institution which was just 
established. My few long-disused aequire- 
ments fitted me for it, but my marriage 
certificate was again demanded. I made 
this time no pretence of widowhood, and 
told the truth, only, as before, carefull 
concealing your name. But the trut 
testified against me. The good district 
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visitor shook his head mournfully, and my 
name was not even proposed. 

“‘BRighteen months now succeed, which 
are buta fierce and hopeless battle against 
the eruellest ills of life—sickness and 
absolute want. Downward and ever down- 
ward is the career of poverty, if not in 
_erime, at least in misery. I who had in 
former years prided myself on beauty, and 
to whom beauty had been a snare, was now 
prematurely old; my joints racked with 
rheumatism, and my fingers incapable of 
holding the needle which had once been the 
means of bread. I should have died in the 
union workhouse, but that to go there I 
should be severed from my child. He it 
was now who worked. For eighteen months 
have we lived on his earnings He knows 
all, for he is not merely a child. ‘The hard 
realities of life have given to him the 
wisdom of maturer years. 

‘‘{ write this with death before me. It 
is the only legacy I have to leave him. I 
have told him all the love which filled my 
soul for his father.. I meant, perhaps, to 
awaken abhorrence in his heart, but, like 
the prophet of the Old Testament, I who 
came to curse remained to bless. We have 
both of us received only evil at your hand, 
yet we love you! Close not, then, your 
heart against your child! 

** T hear that Gop has been pleased to re 
move your lawful heir by death. My child 
can never fill his place in the eye of the law; 
but oh! I beseech you, with my dying 
breath, give him a place in your heart, and 
let him not, with all his noble gifts, and 
his generous, self-forgetting impulses, be 
an outcast in the world! My last prayer 
to Gop is, that he will incline your neart to 
your child, and make him a blessing to you 
—a blessing beyond worldly” 


Here the manuscript breaks off abruptly, 
and, as it does not conclude the sheet, I 
imagine that she died, and left the sentence 
unfinished. The beginning, then, only is 
wanting, and that [ must endeavour to 
obtain if possible, 

It is now long past midnight. I am too 
much agitated for sleep. I must, therefore, 
turn to my Bible before I seek my pillow. 


17th. Easter Sunday.—Rose early after 
a sleepless night, and went in sea:ch of the 
two boys, 1 asked them where they had 
found the paper which was under the 
flower-roots ; and Stevens, who is a ready- 
talker—perhaps because he is the son of a 
barber, who are proverbially nimble-tongued 
—soon gavemetheinformation. He said he 
was looking among the old edges by the 
lower pond for reed sparrow’s nests, as they 


carried the basket, suddenly exclaimed that 


-he had forgotten to get a bit of paper to put 


in the bottom to keep the soil from tumbling 
through, and just at that mument he saw 
some paper lying among the dry-edge roots, 
so he picked it up and laid it in the basket 
—that was all. I did not wish to excite 
curiosity, therefore, after some further talk 
on casual subjects, I got them to describe 
the exact spot, and then set off by myself to 
find what further waif and stray might be 
cast up by the waters of the pond. My 
search was more successful than [ expected. 
I found also among the dry roots of the 
edge a little old pocket-book, covered with 
dry mud, and which having been saturated 
with water, was now dried by the sun and 
wind, . 

I opened it with a peculiar sentiment of 
awe and interest. The hands which last 
closed it were cold in the grave, and it was: 
itself evidence of events and feelings which 
had been mysteriously laid open before me. 
The flap of the pocket-book was torn, and 
thus the letter had fallen out; but the rest 
of the contents seemed safe. It is one of’ 
those ‘* Ladies’ Memorandum Books”’ which 
are published every year, and this bears 
date fourteen years ago, and contained os- 
casional notings down, mostly rendered 
illegible by the wet. One or two, however, 
I can make out thus :—“* May 6. At Kirkton: 
Miss G. gave me a new gingham dress. 
It is pink, and very pretty. June 12. Miss 
G. angry because I trod on Fan’s tail. 
Have finished the mits. Miss G. likes 
them. My father fetched me home. 26. 
Back again at Kirkton. I do love this old 
house, and allits old pictures and furniture. 
Miss G. cannot do without me. She is 
very good to-day. Have brought my father’s» 
shirts here to finish.’”? These are a specimen 
of the entries contained in the book. Evi- 
dences they of a simple, innocent, chiid- 
like life. She knewnot love. The serpent 
had not then entered her Eden. 

The larger packet contained various. 
short but passionate declarations of love, 
bearing date a year later, and signed 
C. J. (Charles Jellico), andtwo others of a 
still later date, evidently written after she 
had illegally become his wife 

I am tossed and tempested in mind. 
Perhaps I have done wrong in reading 
them. I think not; for how otherwise 
could I know their nature, and I sall 
make no unworthy use of them. But one 
thing, however, is clear to me. The un.. 
finished letter was designed for Mr. Jel- 
lico’s reading, and to him it shall go. The 
pocket-book, perhaps, was meant only for 
the boy. I know not; but it also shall go 


were on their way to Crab-tree Dingle for | to the Squire—to the writer of those deiu-. 
jhe primroses, when Jack Bartlett, who| sive letters—to the destroyer of that inno-- 
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cent heart which. has, left. its child-like 
impress on those pages. 

Gop has, mysteriously, put these things 
into my ha«ds, and I pray for His guidance, 
and that IL may notrun iamy own strength, 
Iwas too late. for morning ‘service; and 
though I, am ever unwilling 'to set an ex- 
ample of absence from chur¢h, yet at this 
moment, -when my ‘hand ‘needed. His 
guidance, and my heart the consolation of 
his love, I felt the great outward temple 
which he has opened ail around us for his 
worship as the fittest place for me. I sate, 
therefore, inthe quietness ofthe sunshiny 
meadows, within sight of the boy’s death- 
place and the father’s home, and laid. the 
whole before Gop, humbly, beseeching his 
guidance. 

In the afternoon I attended service... The 
text was, ‘‘ Whatever thy hand findeth te 
do, do it. quickly,’’ which I applied to my- 
self. I wil do quickly the werk which is 
laid upon me. 

This is Kaster Sunday.— Curist is not 
here—he is risen,’ were the words spoken 
by the angels! to the weeping women ‘ho 
were early at the sepulchre of our Lurd. 
The dead also have arisen. Have I not 
had a blessed evidence of this? They who 
on this earth have resembled our Lord in 
humiliation and sorrow have like him arisen 
to glory. 

Q.Lorp, I thank-thee for thy mereies— 


MAN'S FRIEND, 


-——— 


the old year. Without exciting his suspi- 
cioms as to what my communication tended 
to, J then added, that, strange as it might 
appear, the papers about which /the last 
living thoughts-of the boy had been occu- 
pied, and which had» come intommy hands, 
appeared to have reference toyhimself ; and 
that I considered it. right, therefore, that 
they should pass direct from my hands into 
his ewn. 

The Squire looked somewhat grave; but 
he assumed ‘a careless. air, and, putting 
forth his hand to receive the packet, said— 

‘* Very good. Yourean leave them with 
me, and when I have leisure 1 will attend 
to them.” be 

With this I took my leave. 

19th.—No message from the Squire. I 
feel anxious and perturbed. I desire to 


| know the effect produced: on this hard man 


of the world by that affecting chronicle of 
suffering caused by himself: 

Zdrd. Saturday.—The Squire eame tomy 
house to-day. iL had just tinished teawhen 
Becky rushed in, allexcitement, saying that 
he was walking in the garden and desired 
to speak with me. I went out, weli knowing 
that this visit could: have reference only to 
one subject. Before going cut, however, 
I bade my servant Becky go: and) inquire 
after Joseph Pudsey, who, though an old 
man,is ill of hooping-cough—a very rare 
case,—for I wished:her out of the way be- 


for the vision of bliss which thou didst | fore I brought the Squire\ into the house, 
vouchsafe unto me! and that I was counted} having reason to:suspect her/of listening. 


worthy to know thy secret dealings with 
those who on earth were thy weeping 
children! Amen; ) 

Easter Monday.—This being holiday, 1 
put on my Sunday suit, and. walked up-to 
the Hall... I felt considerably agitated, as 
my errand was so strange and altogether 
unprecedented; and the Squire, though well- 
disposed towards me, is uot a man of easy 
access, or one who relishes «the familiar 
approach of inferiors. I found: him, how- 
ever, more affable than usual. -Hehad just 
finished breakfast, and coniucted me inio 
the library, where, he said, he preferred 
transacting business. He Seated himself 
in as large leathern chair, and, pointing to 
me to take another, turned to me witha 
laugh, saying— 

“Well, Mr. Goodman, what trouble have 
you now in hand? Is the sehool house 
burned) down, or have the children the 
smallpox ?” 

‘Sir,’ I said, ‘‘it is not a trifle which 
brings me to you, meither is it a laughing 
maiter.’? » 

There related, as briefly as possible, the 
history of the boy’s sojourn amongst. us, 
recalling to his mind the funeral which had 


! 
| 


The first words the Squire put to me 
were, whether I had read the papers which 
I had put:into his hand. 

I replied that I had done so 7 and;*more- 
over, | again related to him how they ‘had 
fallen into:-my hands, for though i had 
already told-him this he seemed: to have 
forgotten it. ee 

He said I had done very wrong, as they 
ought to have been given at once into his 
hand, seeing they were on private business, 
and that of aserious nature. I showed him, 
in return, howimpossible it would have been 
for me to know for whom they were de- 
signed unless they had been first read, say- 
ing, furthermore, that it was well that they 
felkinto my hands instead of others’, who 
might not have respeeted their contents as 
I had done. He could not but -confess 
the truth of my: words; and»ihea, resting 
his head upon his» hand, sunk im deep , 
thought for sometime, his countenance 
Wearlug an air of deep dejection. 

{ respected his feelings«too much «to 
break the silence, and waited for him to 
speak, At length he said in a iow and) 
tremulous ‘voice, ‘You area man oof 
honour, Mr. Goodman, and I believe that 


stopped his carriage on the last evening of | any confidence reposed in you will be in-_ 
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violate. In your eyes I appear atithis mo- 
ment as a villain; few, however, are so bad 
but that -semething may be said in their es- 
timation. I will now, as regards this most 
unhappy affair, relate to. you :some » facts 
which have never before passed my lips, 
and these, though they may not excuse me, 
will prove at least that I am not wholly 
hardened, and that I have not been without 
my own share of suffering.”’ 


For kalf an hour he spoke, and I listened 


without interrup:ing him, satisfied that not 
only are the wages of sin death, but that the 
greater the violation of principle and the 
sin against knowledge, the severer the 
penalty inflicted by an accusing conscience. 
I pitied the man whom I thus saw agonised 
by self-condemnation ; but I wi:l not reveal, 
will not commit even to this sacred trans- 
eript of my life and my feelings—the agony 
of another, who, ina moment of self-forget- 
fulness, perhaps, laid bare before me the 
secrets of his own soul. 

Father of love and merey! I bless thee 
that thoudeavest none, not even the hardest 
and proudest sinner, without. a witness for 
| thee, which sooner or later will make itself 
heard, and bring back the wanderer to 
_ Thee. through the, redeeming love of, our 
Saviour, CHRIsT. 

24th.—I am in a singular position with 
regard to the Squire. I know too much 
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regarding him cither for his peace or my 
own. I regret the confidence which he has 
placed in me ; he will soon regret it himself, 
if he have not dune so already. It will be 
galling. to a proud spirit like his, and he 
will probably seek to remove me from this 
place. 

26th.—Becky brings: me word that the 
Squire has suddenly left the Hall. He set 
off for London last night, travelling fast as 
usual, Some think» this: has reference’ to 
his lady, who is now in. Rome. More-pro- 
bably, I think, it is owing to his communi- 
cation to me. He has, perhaps, left this 
neighbourhood for ever. 

30th.—Letter from the Squire in: London. 
He offers me his interest in obtaining the 
situation-of master of a grammar-school in 
Yorkshire, the income of which is one hun- 
dred pounds. per annum... I.am taken by 
surprise. I know not whether this is meant 
by bim as a punishment or a reward. I do 
not of my oww free will incline'to leave this 
place, to-the rising generation of) which I 
am become greatly attached. Yorkshire: is 
a land.of strangers to me, and I feel.as. one 
about to be disinherited—yet so full of eon- 
tradictory impulses is the human heart, that 
I do, notfeel free to decline it. I amin asore 
perplexity. . 

O Lorp! I am in thy hands: do thou 
guide me, and all will then be well! 


Tue SuteeP oF PLANTS.—The way in whic’ sleep is shown in the vegetable kingdom 


is infinitely more variable than among animals. Man throws himself prostrate; some 
kinds of monkeys lie down on their sides ; the camel places its head between the fore-legs ; 
and birds roost their heads beneath the wing. Beyond these there arefew remarkable 
differences: Butin plants there is‘no end:to the curious and beautiful. diversity which 
rewards the seeker.a‘ter Nature’s mysteries.. Some plants droop their leaves at. night, 
the flat part becoming flaccid and pendulous, Others, of the kind called ‘‘ compound,” 
as clover and yetches, clese their leaflets together in pairs, and occasionally the whole 
leaf droops at the same time. The three leaflets of clover bring their faces to the outside, 
and so form a little triangular pyramid, whose apex is the pointof union between the 
leaflets and their stalks. Lupines, which have leaves resembling a seven-fingered hand 
without a palm, fold them together like a lady’s half-closed parasol. Chick weed raises 
its leaves so as to embrace the stem; and some species of lotus, besides many of its 
elegant family, the Lugiminose, bring them together» in such a, way as.to protect 
the young flower buds and immature seed-vessels from the chill air_of night.. These are 
only afew out of the many cases which c-uld be instanced of change of position in leaves, 
whilst in flowers there seemsto be no limit to variation. The greater part shut the 
petals at night, the stalks declining on one side; but there are some which roll their 
petals back, and curl them up like miniature volutes. The sleep of such plants is pro- 
bably unaccompanied by any external change. The same may be said of Campanulus, 
and other bell-shaped flowérs. The four-petaled. flowers of Crucifere, it should have 
been observed, aie remarkably careless of repose. Their sleep never appears sound, or 
even constan', for many successive nights; they seem restless, and in the morning always 
look dozy and uncomfortable. When flowers are over-blown, or the plant, if an annual, 
isnear its decay, tse phenomena of sleep are very considerably diminished. In faet, 
they are only seen in perfe::tion when the growing powers of the plant are in their full 
energy. Deciduous trees—that is, such as cast their leaves in autumn—are in a sort of 
trance in the winter months. Flewers, too, lose their sensibility altogether when the 
pericd ef fertilization is passed, as may be readily seen by inspecting a field of daisies 
early in the morning, before the dew is off the grass. The over-blown ones will be found 
wide open. ; those in the younger stages all ‘‘crimson-tipped,” and sound asleep. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


oes 


THE ANTELOPES, 


We now enter on an examination of the Zoological collections of the British 
Museum ; and first we look at the Central Saloon, Here is found a great variety of 
Antelopes,. In their general character they have the deer-like form. Someof them, 
however, resemble in appearance the succeeding groups of the sheep and guats, 
ewhile a few indicate other peculiarities, ‘The hair of the antelopes is like that of 
‘the deer. ‘he tail is generally somewhat lengthened. The horns are not confined 
to the males only, though in the other sex they are generally: less developed. ‘The 
greatest part of the antelopes are gregarious, 


These creatures form one of the most beautiful and interesting objects in the 
African Desert. They are easily alarmed, and dart suddenly off on observing the 
«cause of their distrust; but, possessing a great share of curiosity, they make 
“sudden wheels, and stop to inspect the intruders, without, however, allowing them 
to approach within reach of harm. In India the antelopes hold various stations in 
‘the mythology of the Hindoos, and in the superstition of other sects; but their 
flesh is generally eaten, that of many of them being much esteemed, “9 ©» - 


The Prong-horn antelope, which may here be inspected, is found in the north- 
west territory of the United States. It has a graceful form, a slender head, large 
eyes, and delicate limbs. The horns are black, and rise directly upwards and out- 
“wards, and curve sharply in towards each other at their tips. Sometimes a solitary 
animal, it is found at others in herds of ten or twelve, Its sight and sense of smell 
are acute, and.its speed is greater than that of any other inhabitant of the plains, 
although, when there is a little snow on the ground, it may, with some little 
management, be run down by a high-bred horse, The Indian hunters have no dif- 
ficulty in bringing an antelope within gun-shot by various stratagems—such as 
lying down on their backs and kicking their heels in the air, holding up a white rag, 
or clothing themselves in a white shirt, and showing themselves only at intervals. 
-The curiosity of the herd is so much roused by these movements, that they wheel 
-round the object of their attention, and at length approach near enough to enable 
the hunter to make sure of his mark. 66 Aeainttentechd eee 
‘The Gazelle, with its graceful figure and beaming eye, has always been adavourite 
with the poets ofthe East, from whose writings it has been copied into the pages of 
our northern bards, It is about two feet in height; its skin is of a beautitul light 
“fawn on the back, passing into a brown band along the sides, which forms an 
abrupt border to the white of the under surface. Its lyre-shaped horns have 
twelve or fourteen rings; they occur in both sexes, and by their.form distinguish 
the group of antelopes to which this species belongs, a group taking from them the 
name of the Gazelles, / ; 

_ The Springbok is another beautiful animal of the same group, Of it and others 
Pringle has said :— : leas 


** Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side; 
Away, away from the dwellings of men, 
By the wild deer’s haunt, by the duffilo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the cribzs plays, 
Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartbeest graze, 
And the gemsbok and eland, unhunted, recline, 
By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with wild vine; 
Where the elephant browzes at peace in the wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the v’ley * where the wild assis drinking his fill. 


Ce 


—_———. 


* Y’ley, marsh, in the language of the colonists. 
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‘* Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side; 
O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawns sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain ; 
And the timorous gudyha’s whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste, 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste, 
Flying away to the house of his rest, 
Where she and her mate have scooped their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderers’ view, 
In the pathless wilds of the parched karroo.”’ 


To.return now to the springbok : it is remarkable for its occasional migrations 
from the interior of Africa to the cultivated districts of the colonial settlements of 
the Cape.. South of the Orange River is an immense desert tract destitute of 
permanent springs, and therefore uninhabited by man, but still interspersed with 
pools of brackish water, replenished by the periodical rains, which satisfy the wild 
beasts of this almost uninvaded realm, Here, with others of their race, myriads 
of springboks dwell in peaceful secwrity ; but when a season of drought comes, 
when every green thing withers, and one scene of barrenness and desolation extends 
around, there is a striking change. Countless swarms of these creatures, driven by 
necessity, inundate the surrounding regions, seeking plains that ‘are fertile and 
springs that are flowing. ‘They have been seen literally whitening the face of the 
country. They do not, however, approach the precincts of man with impunity, for 
they are harassed on every side, and thousands are destroyed for food. The sur- 
yivors of these attacks pursue their course; but only let the rains return, and 
instinct warn them that vegetation has recommenced in the desert, and that the 
pools are filling, and they rapidly retrace their steps ; and though before they may 
spread over the far-stretching plains as far as the eye can reach, in a few days not 
@ springbok is to be seen. 6 

The hiru antelope is a native of Thibet, and, like all the animals ofthat country, 
possesses an under fleece of fine and soft wool. The colour of the animal is fawn, 
red above, and white on the under parts; but every hair at a little distance from 

“the top loses the red, and assumes a bluish gray. It is extremely wild and unap- 
proachable by man, from whom it escapes by its wariness and speed ;_ but, if oyer- 
taken, it meets danger boldly. omits ets 

The chiru is greatly addicted to the use of salt. In the summer.months yast 
herds of these creatures are often seen at some of the rock salt-beds, which abound 
so much in Thibet.: They are said to advance under the conduct of a leader, and 
to post setitinels around the bed before they attempt to feed. 

The Oryx, anative of South Africa, is one of the most splendid of antelopes.. Its 
colour is dull gray, tinged here and there with a reddish hue, and becoming white 
below. It is as large as an heifer, and its horns often measure three feet in length. 

Allied to the oryx, and probably a mere variety, is the Algazel, which is found 
from Nubia to Senegal. ‘The colour of this creature is whitish, tinged more or less 
with yellow or reddish ; a streak of yellowish brown extends before the root of the 
horns, and also down the forehead. The horns are slightly curved, long, slender, 
and ringed. 

It has often been remarked that no race of animals is so isolated as not to present 
links uniting it, at certain points, to other races. We find, therefore, the antelopes 
united to others. Among them the Gnu has its place generally assigned. The 
height of this creature is equal to that of a small pony; its general contour is very 
muscular, but compact, and exhibits great energy. ‘The head is large, the eyes are 
fiery, and the horns are ponderous. The neck is short and thick ; it has a fine, full, 
upright mane, the hairs of which are whitish at the base, and black at the tip. 
The limbs, like those of the antelope generally, are sinewy and active; the colour 
of the body znd limbs is a deep brown verging upon black. 
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The gnu is chiefly restricted to the hilly districts of Southern Africa. It roams on 


these heights either singly or insmall herds. Like the buffalo and ox, it is enraged by 


the sight of scarlet. 


It has been one of the amusements of travellers to hoist a red 


handkerchief on a pole, and observe them capering about, lashing their flanks with 
their long tails, and tearing up the ground with their hoofs, as if they were violently 
excited, and ready to rush down upon their antagonists; and then all at once, when 
the travellers have been about to fire, the gnus have bounded away and gone, 


prancing round them at.a safer distance, 


AN AMERICAN UPON. ENGLISH REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 
By H. B. Sraunton. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION (Continued). 


Tun subject-matter of this chapter will be, 
the Catholic Penal Code, and its repeal by 
act of Parliament in 1829. 

The antiquity and power of the Roman 
hierarchy, and the sway it now holds over 
150,000,000 of people, diffused through all 
quarters of the globe, is one of the most 
extraordinary facts in. the history of the 
Christian era; and amongst the adherents 
to the Papal faith, none haye shown a 
steadier attachment to it, through all vicis- 
situdes, than the Catholics of Ireland, For 
centuries it has been the dominant, and at 
times almost exclusive, religion of that 
country. Persecution has not abated the 
zeal and tenacity with which the Irish have 
practised and clung to their hereditary 
ereed,. The battle of the Boyne, in 1690, 
was followed by the treaty of Limerick, by 
which William of Orange guaranteed reli- 
gious, toleration to his Irish Catholic sub- 
jects. .The treaty was to be binding upon 
him, his heirs, and successors. Buta fear 
of the return of the banished Catholic 
princes of the house of Stuart, and a zeal 
to convert Ireland to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, induced England to disregard 
the stipulations of the treaty of Limerick. 
Partly by the direct legislation of the 
British Parliament, and partly through the 
medium of the Pale, a guasi legislature of 
Ireiand, the Catholic penal code was intro- 
duced into that country. It was a piece of 
patchwork, the contribution of many reigns. 
Tt received its worst features within twenty 
years after the treaty of Limerick. Its 
effects were to subject the profession of 
Catholicism to loss of property and station, 
and to innumerable civil disabilities.. Upon 
a review of its provisions, we cannst wonder 
that the mild William Penn was aroused to 
denounce it as inhuman, when pleading 
before the House of Commons for t¢leration 
to the Quakers.. Well might the sagacious 
Montesquieu characterize it as cold-blooded 
tyranny. Well might the philosophic Burke 
deseribe it ‘as a machine of wise and 


elaborate contrivance, noted for its vicious 
perfection; and as admirably fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and degrada- 
tion of a people, and the debasement. in 
them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted, ingenuity .of 
man.’ HKyen Blackstone, who usually se- 
lected his choicest eulogies for the darkest 
features of the English law, was forced to 
say of this code: ‘‘ These laws are seldom 
exerted to their utmost rigour; and, in- 
deed, if they were, it would be very difficult 
to excuse them.” Yes, though in the 
times when the ** No-Popery” cry was at 
its height, these laws were rigorously en- 
forced, yet, as the mellowing lightof civiliza- 
tion increased, the, more cruel. lay a dead 
letter on the statute-book... But. the. whole 
hung over the head of the Catholic,, like 
the sword of Damocles, ready to dropat the 
breath of any persecuting zealot or ma- 
licious informer. a ae ” 
This code was essentially ameliorated. in 
1779, and again in 1793. Among other 
concessions, the elective franchise was ex- 
tended to Oatholics, though they were still 
excluded from Parliament. But he who 
would bring himself within the pale of these 
ameliorations, must submit to many de- 


_ grading and annoying -requisitions, in the 


form of registrations, oaths, subscriptions, 
declarations, &c. In a word, down to 1829, 
when it was finally repealed, many of the 
worst features of the code remained, making 


it an offence for seven-eighths of the people 
of Ireland to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences; subjecting 
them to degrading tests or heavy penalties 
for exercising precious civil and’ social 
rights; goading them with a theusand petty 
and provoking annoyances, till they. had 
come to be regarded as heathens, while 
bowing at Christian altars, and aliens. to a 
Government under which they were bern, 
and to whese support they were cempetied 
te contribute their blood in war, and their 
| money in peace. To all this one may enter 
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his protest, while holding at arm’s length 
the Catholic ritual. 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science, without human molestaiion or 


earthly fear, is the divine right of every 


man, whether he be Irish Catholie. or 
English Protestant. . 

otwithstandimg the important amend- 
ment made in the Catholic Code in 1779 
and 1793, its remaining disabi.ities and 
penalties hung over Ireland like a dark 
cloud, shutting «ut the sun of civil and 
religious freedom. “In the latter year an 
association was organized in Dublin to agi- 
tate ane petition for Repeal. ‘Though ulti- 
mately rent in-pieces by internal commo- 
tions, it'was the germ of all subsequent 
organizations for the same objects. Duriug 
the succeeding thirty years this question 
frequently. convulsed Pariiament and the 
country, until at length the year 1823 saw 
a bright s'ar of promise arise on the dark 
and. troubled horizon of Hibernia. The 
exigencies of the times had healed the 
feuds of hostile factions among the Hman- 
cipationists, and they closed hands in de- 
fence of their common liberties. In May 
of that year, Daniel O’Connell and 
Riehard Lalor Shiel, who had | been 
estranged from each other, accidentally 
met among the mountains of Wicklew, at 
the house of a friend. A reconciliation 
tosk place, and they resolved to form a 
league for the deliverance of their Catholic 
countrymen, he same month they or- 
ganized the ‘‘Catholic “Association,” in 
Dubhn, on the plan of admitting all per- 
sons, ef whatever sect or party, who ap- 
proved its objects. It early enrolled some 
of the first minds in the island, who eem- 
menced an agitation which was soon felt in 
the farthest corner of the kingdom, nor 
stepped till it brought back responses from 
France, Germany, the United States, 
Canada, the East Indies, and other distant 
countries. It made the realm vocal with 
its orators, crowded Parliament with its 
petitions, and scattered its tracts over the 
‘Continent, O’Connell and Shiel were the 
life and soul of the association; the former 
being its chief’ manager, the latter its 
mst brilliant advocate. 

Undoubtedly some of the transactions of 
this bedy were of an inflammatory charac- 
ter. But it gave concentration and rational 
aim te the efforts of the oppressed Irish, 
and, by exciting the hope of relief, with- 
drew from them the temptation to illegal 
acts of violence. The justice of its object, 
and the cool reception its petitions received 
from Parliament, ultimately rallied to its 
stendard the whole of the Catholics and 
influential portion of the dissenting Pro- 
testants of lreland Alarmed at its power, 
the session of March, 1826, after a stormy 


To worship God ac- 


} sentative. 
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debate, passed an act terminating its 


existence. Immediately after the adiourn- 
ment of Parliament, the association was 
reorganized, with a constitution which did 
not come withiu the law. At the session of 
1826, finding that the agitation could not 
be silenced, va:ious efforts were made to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland. After 
spending five months in vehemext discus- 
sion, Parliament abandoned the country to 
the rage of party spirit, and it was left for 
the weil-directed lavours of the association 
to prevent it from plunging into anarchy 
and revolution. 

At:the general election in the summer of 
1826, the triends of emancipation took the 
field, and achieved some signal triumphs in 
returning members to Parliament. The 
Irish tenantry, who had_ generally been 
supple instruments in the hands’ of the 
Protestant landlord, to perpetuate his 
domination and their chains, had, by the 
labours of the association, been converted 
into an engine to overthrow the eppressors, 

Canning rose to power. in 1827. 
His professed regard for Catholic reiiet 
induced Ireland to wait aud see what 
would come from his Ministry. His early 
death quenched all hope of succour from 
his Administration. Afier the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Aets, the next 
year, a struggle for partial relief to the 
Catholics, which resulted successfully: in 
the Commons, but was defeated in the 
Lords, only stimulated the » friends of 
emancipation to take a bolder. step.. The 
hour'to strike the decisive blow had come, 
and it brought with it the man. 

In 1828, Mr. Fitzgerald, the member for 
Clare, received a place in the Cabinet, 
thus vacating his seat in the Commons. 
The Catholie Association requested Mr. 
O’Connell to become a candidate for the 
vacancy, and in his own person seek to 
establish the right of Catholics. to sit 
in Parliament. He immediately issued an 
address to the electors of Clare, in which, 
among other things, he said: ‘Fellow- 
countrymen, your county wauts a repre- 
I respectfully solicit your suff- 
rages, to raise me tothat station, * * * 
You will be teld I am not qualified to be 
elected. The assertion is untrue, I am 
qualified to be elected, and to be your re- 
presentative. Itis true, that as a Catholic, 


I cannot, and of course never will, take the 


oath at present prescribed to members of 
Parliament. But the authority whieh 
created those oaths can abrogate them. And 
I entertain a confident. hope that, if you 
elect me, the most bigoted of our enemies 
will see the necessity of removing from the 
chosen representative of the people an ob- 
stacle which would prevent him from doing 
his duty to his king and to his country.” 
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POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


HEALTH CONDITIONED BY THE STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Ir all organized or animated structure has its origin in a primary germ with its 
appropriate cell, it cannot but be interesting to inquire into this rudimental forma- 
tion in the human being. If this solid earth, which we walk with so firm a step, 
be but an aggregation of particles or atoms, held together by the one great law of 
attraction, our bodies are nothing more than a mere combination and union of 
elements under the law of organization. Nor is it difficult to become in some 
degree acquainted with these elementary or component parts, with their physical, 
chemical, and vital properties. Since the growth of the cell is dependant on its 
absorbing certain particles of matter from the fluid which surrounds it,—in this 
nutrient fluid, in the process of organization, or before the process begins, we must — 
look for the components of the animal structure, with their essential or peculiar 
properties. 

We open a vein, and take from the body a portion of blood. If we allow it to 
remain at rest for ten or fifteen minutes, it begins to congeal and take on a more 
solid form, like that of a soft jelly. The fluid has become a solid, and this is the 
only change which is yet palpable to our senses. After a few hours we find that 
the clot has a greater degree of consistence, and, as the effect of this contraction, 
is surrounded with a transparent yellow fluid, which is named serum.’ Now what 
is there in this blood to produce this coagulation? Why does it not remain in a 
fluid state, as when first drawn from the vein? There must be some peculiar law 
to account for this change. In itself, and as it is seen flowing in the veins of a 
living creature, it appears a colourless fluid, with minute red particles which give the 
blood its beautiful scarlet hue ; and so long as it is in a fluid state it holds in solu- 
tion a particular substance called fibrine, which, in its ultimate composition, differs 
little or nothing from albumen, or the white of an egg. This substance is dis- 
tributed through the whole body, but is found chiefly in the blood, because the 
blood, in its course and flow, supplies to every individual part of the complex 
structure the materials of its growth and development. Take the blood from the 
living structure, and the fibrine remains no longer in solution. Instead of being 
diffused, it coagulates and contracts, till it has pressed out the serum by the mutual 
attraction of its own particles, Now if we look at this clot or congealed blood 
through a microscope, we shall find that it presents a peculiar arrangement, It is: 
not a mere aggregation or promiscuous accumulation of particles, but a beautiful 
disposition of fibres crossing one another in every direction. ‘This arrangement 
may be seen in the common egg-shell, which is nothing more than so many layers 
of fibrous tissue enveloping the albumen, and forming that thin membrane which 
comes between the outer shell and the inner substance. z 

The theory is, that these fibres constitute the first and simplest forms of anima 
tissue. The food received into the stomach having been elaborated into lymph and 
chyle, these may be regarded as the blood in its rudimental state. The blood-cells 
draw from the fluid in which they flvat certain particles of albumen, which, after a 
curious process of elaboration, are given back in the form of fibrine, to supply the 
constant drain and waste of that substance. The building up of every part of the 
body is dependant on the substances derived from the blood; and the blood can 
contribute to growth and health onlyas it exists in a pure and healthy condition. If 
this precious vital fluid be itself diseased, it cannot fail to communicate the disease 
to the various parts or organs which it has to supply with their appropriate nutri- 
ment. Ifa fit of passion may suddenly immediately occasion such a change in the 
milk of a nurse as to render it a rank poison to the little dependant infant, there is 
nothing to contradict the theory, that the blood itself may undergo such changes 
as to convert it from a wholesome nutriment and stimulus to vital action, into a 
most violent poison, fatal even to life itself. In the same proportion as the blood 
yields its material for the maintenance and repair of the several solid tissues, and 
for secretions, se must new materials be supplied to it in the lymph and chyle, and . 
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the assimilation between these materials and the blood be perfect. Itis of the last 
moment, therefore, that the materials to be assimilated should contain nothing 
prejudicial, nothing deleterious. In other words, since the chyle is but the produet 
of perfected digestion, and digestion but the change to which the food in the 
stomach is subjected, we cannot be too careful as to the character and quality of 
what we eat anddrink. The nutrition of every tissue is dependant on the blood, 
and the condition of the blood is easily affected. For example, in vaccination, a 
surgeon introduces into the arm of a child a very minute portion of virus, which. 
in some way or other, not well known, affects and alters the whole of the blood ; 
and this morbid state of the blood continues for a length of time. Or suppose a 
student in the course of dissection should prick his finger, the putrid matter thus 
introduced may so effectually get into his system as to poison the blood and occa- 
sion death itself. It follows that a man may wilfully and knowingly induce 
disease, and injure his system. A drunkard is never a healthy man. Some men 
may better and for a longer period resist the effects of intemperance than others 5 
but that the free use of ardent spirits is prejudicial to health is a truth which all 
the facts of physiology but too clearly demonstrate. An intemperate man does 
everything to contravene nature. He is working against Gop, and against the 
most beneticent laws of his universe. The Great Creator has introduced into the 
bleed all those elements which are adapted to preserve it pure and uncorrupt. 
What other end can we conceive to be involved in the fact, that in the blood is to 
be found a certain portion of saline matter? The presence of such an agent in the 
circulating fluid must be regarded as a beautiful and beneficent provision to pre- 
vent its decomposition. Were the blood to decompose in the body, it would cease 
to possess any vital property; and, deprived of its vitality, it could no longer 
minister te the nutriment and growth of a single structure. 

The blood being thus formed, and being designed to convey nutriment to every 
tissue of the body, we naturally look for an apparatus to convey this precious 
fluid through the whole of the economy. The theory of the circulation is full of 
interest, .The heart is the great organ or agent for the impulsion of the blood 
through the whele system. n the course of its circulation, the blood is found: to 
be in two entirely different conditions—it is partly arterial, and partly venous. 
The former alone is capable of affording nourishment, and of supporting life. 
What then becomes of the venous bleod? The venous blood having arrived at 
the right auricle of the heart, this auricle contracts and propels the blood inte 
the right ventricle ;* this again is stimulated to contraction, and the blood is pro- 
pelled into the pulmonary artery. This contracts, andthe blood is forced inte the 
smaller branches of the artery, and these bring it into contact with the inspired air 
in the lungs. The blood arrives at the lungs of a dark red, approaching to purple, 
and leayes them of a bright fluid colour, approaching to scarlet. This change is 
due to the elimination or discharge of carbonic acid gas, and the imbibing of 
oxygen. It is not yet known in what part of the body the carbonic acid is formed. 
This much can be said—that its separation from the blood is necessary to enable 
that fluid to act as the efficient stimulus to all the functions of the frame, and to 
minister to its growth and nourishment. ‘The suspension of respiration for a few 
minutes is fatal to life, and the circulation of blood not purified by respiration 
exercises an influence positively injurious to all the organs of the body. The 
blood haying thus lost its superfiuous carbon, and having its capacity much in- 
creased for receiving and entering into combination with the caloric generated in 
the lungs, is conveyed back by the pulmonary veins to the left auricle of the 
heart, which being stimulated to contraction, propels the blosd into the left 
ventricle, which in its turn also contracts, and forces the blood into a great artery 
or blood-vessel called the aorta, which subdivides in its course, and ultimately 
terminates in myriads of very minute ramifications closely interwoven with the 
texture of every living part. These smaller arteries open into equally minute 


* The auricles are interior muscular bags, situated at the base of the heart; the 
yentricies are two cavities out of which the bfood is propelled into the arteries. 
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ramifications of the yeins, which in their turn. gradually coalesce and form still 
larger trunks, till they at last terminate in two large veins, by which the whole 
current ef the yenous blood is brought back in a direction eontrary to that of the 
arterial blood, again passes into the lungs to undergo the same purifying process as 
before, and is again conveyed to the left side of the heart to be put in circulation, 
The time occupied in the circulation is from forty to eighty seconds. 

It isclear that the blood is not more dependant on the character of the food 
which we et, than on the purity of the air which we breathe. The heart, from 
which the blood issues in a condition to nourish the body, is situated between ‘the 
right and the left lung, and with the lungs fills up the whole cayity of the chest. 
Each lung is made up of a countless number of cells or vesicles, which are always 
full of air derived by inspirations from the atmosphere which surrounds us. These 
cells communicate freely the one with the other; and itis in these air-cells of the 
lungs that the dark venous blood, by coming into contact with the oxygen, is con- 
verted into arterial, .Impure air, therefore, cannot but be prejudicial to the quality 
of the blood; and in the degree in which the blood is affected, must the body, with 
all its peculiar functions, be more or less disordered. No one should sleep in a 
roem into which air has no admission, for it is possible that during the night he 
may exhaust the whole of the vital air necessary for respiration contained in the 
apartment, and the consequence must be suffocation. Nor should we leave our 
sleeping-roomin the morning without throwing open the window and allowing a 
free current to pass. through it, Not only is it important to eat food which is 
wholesome and easy of digestion, but to breathe the freest and the purest air, No 
one should choose a house in a.crowded, confined, and thickly-peopled neighbour- 
hood. The atmosphere of such a neighbourhood is always more or less impure. 
Every inspiration which we take, or every breath which we draw, we take a portion. 
of this air into the lungs, and the blood in its passage through the lungs so filled, 
must to a certain extent beceme tainted, and may set up disease in the system. 
Hence the importance of daily exercise in the open air. The farther we can get 
away from the smoke, and dust, and surcharged atmosphere of large and crowded 
towns.the better. Gop made the country, and no one can ramble for a single day 
amid its fields and woods—its hills and. vales—without feeling the stream of life 
bounding through his system with a freer, fresher, mightier, and more living 
force. ' , 

Wertrust that the present effort to abolish the window tax will be successful. 
Light has its vital properties no less than air. Take a plant and shut it outfrom 
all light, and it willsoon droop, and decay, and die. And why should man be de- 
prived of the light of heaven in his dwelling, however humble and unadorned, 
simply because his fellow-man, in his folly and impiety, dared to tax that light to 
replenish an exchequer which had been drained and exhausted by a’destructive 
war? . A tax on Gon’s free light! What an insult to Heaven !—what a cruelty te 
man! Gop says: Go and breathe my pure air, and bask in my bright light! A 
number of mere war-hounds rise up to contravene his beneficient plan, and, by the 
force and pressure of taxation, compel man to take up his abode in the more erowded, 
and, consequently, in the impurer and darker neighbourhoods of our towns and 
cities, and. tell him—thou shalt not breathe that fresh air, nor bask in that bright 
sun. Gop says—live; they say—thou shalt notlive. To cover the expenditure 
connected with the destruction of lives in the field, they impose a tax 
whose workings are fatal to the functions of health and life in the cottage and the 
house of the poorer man. We liye in an age of development and progress. ‘The 
wrongs andthe evils under which humanity has long been leit to suifer must give 
way before the onward march of public opinion, Among the signs of the times 
are the. efiorts now being employed to promote the public health, and thus to 
prolong life. Life without health is a burden, Now, what is health? 

‘‘ Health is that which makes your meat and drink both sayoury and pleasant, 
else Nature’s injunction of eating and drinking were a hafd task, and, slavish 
eustom, 

‘‘ Hoalth is that which makes your bed easy and ‘your ‘sleep refreshing ; that 
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revives your strength with the rising sun; and makes you cheerful at the lightvof 
anotker day; "tis that which fills up the hollow and uneven places of your carcass, 
and makes your body plump. and comely ;.’tis that which dresseth you up*in 


Wature’s richest attire, and. adorns your face with her choicest colours. 
“Tis that which makes exercise.a sport, and walking abroad the enjoyment of 


your liberty. 


“Tis that which makes fertile and increaseth the natural endowments of your 
tind, and preserves them long from decay ; makes: your wit acute, and your 


memory retentive. 


«Tis that which supports the fragility of a corrutible body, and-preserves. the 


verduxe, vigour, and beauty of youth. 


««*Tis that which makes the soul take delight in her mansion, sporting herself 


at the casements of your eyes. 


*< "Pig that which makes pleasure to be pleasure, and delights delightful, without 
which you can solace yourself in nothing of terrene felicities or enjoyments.’’ 


COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


EGGS. 


WE promised im the last. paper to» write 
about. the. storing and ha'ching of eggs. 
Before, however, we can do either,,.we 
must have a supply of them, and inorder to 
obtain this, itis necessary to, keep only 
young fowl. Birds, if well fed, will lay 
gocd egos until three years old, but not 
afterwards. ‘Those hatched in early spring 
“will produce their first egg the December 
foliowing, just about Christmas, when eggs 
are very valuab'e, and then it is necessary 
‘to give then nourishing food ;—barley 
sealded‘in breth or pot-liquor, warm. pota- 
toes, and cabbage chopped up with any or 
every other kind of:succulent vegetable, 
will be found the most wholesome and 
nutritious. It is alsoindispensable to throw 
at this time into their yard as many egg- 
shells as possible, nature prompting them 
to deveur such eagerly, as they materially 
assist'in-the formation of new shells; and, 
above all, they must be kept from cold and 
damp, and kave a liberal supply of fresh 
water. By following these simple direc- 
tions there will be no lack of eggs even in 
- ‘winter, to store for sale, to consume, or to 
procure young chicks from. 
STORING EGGS. 

There are many very economical ways of 
preserving eggs, of which we shall mention 
a few of those most easily tested. ‘If they 
are required for home consumption, let 
them be dipped as soon after being laid as 
possible into boiling water. Half a minute 
is sufficient to: keep them immersed, and 
when taken out they should be set by ina 
cool dark place. By this method they may 
‘be preserved for many months; but, as it 
causes a small pertion of the white close to 
the shell to coagulate, they cannot be 
offered for sale. 


A Second Methog.—Dip them in oil, or 
any greasy substance, and pack them in 

rau. 

A Third Method.—Walf fill a wooden 
vessel with soft water, pour in slack lime to 
the proportion of a pint to a gallon, stir it 
frequently during three or four days, and 
then drop. ia the eggs. Preserved in this 
way, they are excellent for puddixgs. 

A Fourth. Method.—Lay them in single 
rows on a cold flocr, cover them with bran, 
and. every,.third or fourth day turn them. 
Never use straw or saw-dust in covering or 
packing eggs, as it gives them a disagree- 
able musty flavour. 


CHOOSING EGGS FOR) HATCHING,, 


Select the largest eggs, but never those 
that are thick at both ends, as they gene- 
rally co.tain two yolks, and are seldom 
hatched. When you have made choiee of 
a suffice ent number from eggs of not more 
than a month old, let each’one be held 
separately between the eye and a candle, 
anda-clear spot—the air bag—will be ob- 
served at the blunt end. If this appears 
exactly in the centre, the egg will produce 
acuck; butif it leans a little to ene side, it 
Will pruduce’a hen. 

When, a hen desires to sit she. flutters 
about, droops her, wings, and utters the 
same nete which she wou'd employ in call- 
ing her chicks together. Should these 
symptoms. continue, many days, a nest 
should be prepared for her in a warm, re- 
tir, d, dark spot, where she. will not, be 
liable. to intrusion ; and. food and water be 
given to her regularly, The number of 
eggs may vary according to the size of the 
hen, frum eleven to fifteen,.and once they 
ure placed, they szould never be moved or 
interfered with. In abuut twenty one days 
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the chicks will begin to break the shell,| themselves out. This being accomplished, 
and, as they sometimes require assistance, | each down feather extends over a consider- 
the nest must be watched. In about six| able space, and when they all become dry 
hours a strong chick will have disengaged | and straight the chick appears completely 
itself from the shell; but some take twenty- | clothed in a warm vestment of soft down.” 
four, and others would never succeed with-| As soon as a chiek is freed fromthe 
out help, which is best given by very gently | shell it is partially wrapped up in cotton or 
enlarging the opening made by the little | wool, and removed to the neighbourhood of 
prisoner, and tearing the membrane with | the kitchen fire until all have come forth, 
the point ofaneedle. A Frenchnaturalist, | and the hen is ready to take her whole 
mamed Réaumur, describes the egress of] brood under her wings. Within twenty- 
the little animals so interestingly, that we | four hours the young ones begin to pick, 
cannot do better than transcribe his words:— | and should be supplied with the crumbled 
‘*When the chick is entirely or almost | yolk of an egg boiled hard, or grits soaked 
out of the shell, it draws its head from |in warm milk, Sometimes they are given 
under its wing, where it has hitherto been | a little fresh meat, chopped up into very 
placed, stretches out its neck, directing it | small morsels, or bread crumbs*sealded in 
forwards, but for several minutes is unable | mild broth. Very clear water must be set 
to raise it. Onseeing for the first time a | for them in a shallow vessel, as they are 
chick in this condition we are led to infer | apt to fall in while drinking, and, of course, 
that its strength is exhausted, and that it/if itis deep they will be drowned. © For five 
is ready to expire; but in most cases it | days, at the least, they mustnot be allowed 
recruits rapidly, its organs acquire strength, | into the yard, and if there are fields conve- 
and in a very short time it appears quite | nient, the hen should not be suffered to 
another creature. After having dragged | lead them to them until they are three 
itself on its legs a little while, it becomes | weeks oid. 9 7 
capable of standing on them, and of lifting | Some hens are so stupid and careless that 
up its neck, and bending it in various direc- | it is often necessary to take their broods 
tions, and at length of holding up its head. | from them and place them with kinder nurs- 
At this period the feathers are merely fine | ing mothers, which are always distinguished 
down, but as they are wet with the fluid of | by a very full breast, and great compass of 
the egg the chick appears almost naked. | wing; anditmay also beremarked here, that 
From the multitude of their branchlets, | this shape are the worst layers. The fearless- 
these down feathers resemble minute | ness and self-devotion of a hen in defence of 
shrubs; when, however, these branchlets | her brood are well known, and, she. con- 
are wet and sticking to each other, they | tinues her affectionate care of them until 
take up very little room; as they dry they | they are able to provide for| themselves, 
become disintangled and separated. The | when she beats them off and: begins again 
branchlets, plumules, or beards of each | to lay. sy rexiv ins 
feather are at first enclosed in a mem-! In the next paper we hope to give simple 
braneous tube, by which they are pressed and | directions for the rearing of the youn 
kept close together ; but as soon as this | brood— fattening some for the table, san 
dries it splits asunder, an effect assisted by | preserving others to replace the old: stock ; 
the elasticity of the plumules themselves, | at present space compels us to-coneélude, ..: 
which causes them to recede and spread wh de dl 


Norions apout Nops.—There is much meaning inanod. Thereis the nod friendly 
and the nod supercilious, the nod familiar and the nod dubious, the nod courteous and the 
curt. In addition to these, there is the nod reprehensive and the nod forgiving, the nod 
menacing and the nod complimentary, the nod indifferent and the nod jocular. Nor are 
these all. ‘There is the nod near-sighted and the nod invisible, the nod premature and 
the dilatory, the nod by mistake and the nod too late. There is no end to the variety 
of nods. The nods are as various as the nodders. They abound equally in character. 
They are practised at all angles, at every hour of every day. Let not any man quarrel, 
however, with the number of his nodding acquaintances. It is a woeful index of fortune 
when that number diminishes. The press meddles little with private conduct, and 
friendship is often tongue-tied. Our nodding acquaintances indicate the precise esti- 
mation in which we are held. Their nods are eloquent of the truth. We can wish our 
friends, indeed, no surer evidence of a well-directed and prospereus career than a con- 
tinual and progressive increase in the number of their nodding acquaintances. 
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FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 


A GARDEN. 


TueEre are few objects t.ore familiar than 
cottage gardens, and there are none other 
whose origin is so high. The first garden 
that ever adorned the earth was planted by 
Gop himself ‘‘ eastward in Eden, and there 
he put the man whom he had formed to 
dress it and to keep it.’?’ Thus, then, we 
learn that a garden was the first division of 
land ever made, that it was laid out by Him 
who created the heavens and the earth, and 
that the first employment assigned to man 
was to preserve it in order and beauty. 
How perfect must not this garden have 
been which uprose into life and loveliness 
at a word, with every plant matured and 
containing seed within itself! To no one 
family of the vegetable kingdom was this 
magnificent enelosure confined; it con- 
tained every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and ‘‘every 
tree in which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
ing seed,” and ‘‘eyery tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food.’’ Thus 
were there mingled flowers, vegetables, and 
fruits—the beautiful and the useful—that 
man might find in his occupation both 
pleasure and profit. It would be impos- 
sible for any human being now to imagine 
how great was the perfection of that spot, 
‘or how varied, how fresh, how resplendent, 
the’ garden in which Gop placed the man 
whom he made in his own image and like- 
ness. Sin, alas! soon visited it, and defaced 
by its baneful influence both the outward 
beauty of the earth and the inward purity of 
man. ‘* Thorns and thistles’’ sprang up by 
thousands where nothing had before existed 
that was not “ pleasant to the sight;” and 
man, instead of dwelling in a garden, the 
cultivation of which was but a pleasurable 
exertion, was driven forth to till the ground 
from whence he had been taken, and in the 
sweat of his face to eat bread. 

It is probable that after Adam and his 
wife went out from the presence of the 
Lord, they endeavoured to surround 
their new home with something which 
should bear a resemblance to that beauteous 
place in which each had first become a 
living soul, and it is probable that this 
same desire was felt by their children, and 
by their descendants from age to age down 
to the present day, rendering the love of 
horticultural pursuits one of the most uni- 
versal of which the human heart is sus- 
ceptible. 

‘The most accomplished and most exalted 
monarch that ever lived was Solomon, and 
he loved and cuitivated a taste for garden- 
ing. Gop gave him ‘‘a wise and under- 


standing heart, so that there was none like 
him before him, neither after him did any 
arise like unto him,’’ and yet this man 
studied the arts of horticulture, floriculture, 
and agriculture, and “‘ spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall,” The gardens of Babylon were 
counted amongst the ‘‘ wonders of the 
world ;”’ they were raised on terraces sup- 
ported by pillars, one above another, and 
were on that account termed the ‘‘ hanging 
gardens.”’ The ancient Persians styled 
their gardens ‘‘ Paradises,’’ not because they 
were tasteful enclosures filled with fragrant 
flowers and graceful shrubs, but because 
they were lovely and extensive natural 
bowers, where fruit-trees and flowers grew 
spontaneously, where the vine clustered 
over the fig-tree, and the clematis entwined 
itself amongst the branches of the magnifi- 
cent palm. The public gardens of the 
Greeks were like well laid-out orchards and 
vineyards, but those which surrounded their 
country houses were stored with culinary 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, and contained 
shady walks, fountains, and statues. 

The ancient Romans. valued flowers 
lightly, their chief desire being to find in 
their gardens protection against the heat, 
and to see them elaborately ornamented 
with figures in box, Ata later period they 
exhibited more taste, but to this day their 
gardens are formally laid out, nor are the 
figures in box wholly out of favour, 

In France the fashion of cutting and 
clipping the beautiful trees and shrubs into 
the forms of haystacks and beehives, and 
torturing flower-beds into fancied resem- 
blances of coronets, hussar-caps, the let- 
ters of the alphabet, &c., was introduced 
by Andrew Senotre about a century ago. 
This man was son to the superintendent of 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, and from « 
child expressed his wish to become a gar- 
dener, but his father, being desirous that 
he should be an artist, sent him away from 
the Tuilleries, and placed him as a pupil to 
Vouet the painter. His ruling taste, how- 
ever, prevented his applying himself pro- 
perly to the fine arts, further than he con- 
sidered them connected with his ;eculiar 
ideas of beauty in ornamental gardening, 
and after some time he was allowed to re- 
turn home and re-model the pleasure- 
grounds of all the royal palaces, receiving 
as a reward from Louis XIV. letters of, no- 
bility and the cross of the order of St. 
Michael. 

The Dutch and English copied the style 
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of Senotre, but we are happy to add that 


in this country it can now be rarely traced, 
except in the dusty street-side gardens of 
cour towns and cities, or along the hedge- 
rows of our farmers’ stack-yards. 

In forming a garden, the means and the 
objects must be nicely calculated, otherwise 
no true beauty can exist, though the. en- 
closure should be rich in. the loveliest 
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There must be a just 
proportion between the size of the orna- 
ments and the place ornamented—between 
the character of the beauties introduced 
and the locality in which. we place. them. 
It. would be impossible, therefore, to. give 
any particular rule for laying out a garden ; 
the circumstances connected with size. and 
situation wiil be the. best guide, 
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ALL THINGS SPEAK OF GOD: 


I questioned of the -glowing:sun, 
In midday splendour bright:;: 
I asked the thousand: thousand stars ; 
That gem the sky at night; | ’ 
And sun and stars this lesson taught. 
From Gop, from Gop, our light was caught . 


I saw the worm its grovelling course 
Pursne in dirt and slime, 
And dowered man before high Heayen. 

Erect his front sublime; 
And rivulet and ocean told ‘Yet man and worm the impress wear,” 
Of Gop their Maker as they rolled. Gop bade them at Creation bear. = 


I probed the feelings of the heart, 
The yearnings of the soul, he iim): nsas + 
And sought ia trustfulness from these bash items! 
An ‘answer to the whole. que 
In awful accents answers flow, 
From Gop we come, to Gop we go! Settee soil 4 
JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD! 
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I gazed upon the mountain, hid 
High in eternal snow, 
And at the sweetly blooming flowers 
Upon its base below ; 
And mount sublime, and lowly flower, 
Alike revealed Almighty Power. 


I heard the ocean’s rolling waves 
Peal forth their awful bass, 

And heard the gentle rivulet 
Pursue its murmuring race; 
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Surrent. CaakMERS.—LEvery traveller in the Orient has seen,the. skill and. fearless- 
ness. with which jugglers play with, and even torment, serpents of the. most venomous 
description. A controversy has long existed whether the fangs of these.poisonons. rep-. 
tiles are extracted or not, the recent testimony of a veteran in. the art—one who .is con- 
sidered the most efficient in his profession—conclusively,settles the. dispute... He states 
that the only serpent used in these. exhibitions is the Cobra, all other. deseriptious 
wanting the liveliness requisite for the display. The process of, training the.snake is as 
follows :—‘‘ The Cobra being caught, is held at arm’s length by the tail, end as often.as 
it.attempts to strike it is beaten off with a thick staff,—the skill and agility of the.jug- 
gler increasing with the ferocity and rage of the snake. When the serpent has become 
sufficiently excited, it is scized by the head, thrown on the ground, and its fangs dexte- 
rously extracted by knocking them out with a hammer; at the same time its poison-ba 
is squcezed dry. The Cobra, thus deprived of its noxious power, is harmle-s. But stil 
retaining its pugnacious qualities, it is always easily excited; and henee the rage of the 
reptile as displayed at the exhibitions of the serpent-charmers, It is a popular crror that 
venomous snakes poison with the tongue. Artists frequently represent the reptile.with . 
a forked membrane ; but the mouth of a poisonous serpent differs in no respect from 
that of a harmless one, except in being furnished with two fangs, which lie generally 
close at the roof of the mouth, almost coneealed by the skin, and only ereeted when the 
serpent becomes enraged. Two poisen-bags correspond to these teeth, and when the 
serpent bites, the venom is injected with great force through the orifise in the fangs, deep 
into'the wound. The fangs once extracted and the poison-bags destroyed, the reptile 
loses its power to harm, consequently, the serpent-charmers, though. apparently in such 
peril, run no risk whatever of serious injury.” . ; 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Since the announcement cf our plan of registration, we have been actively engaged 
in carrying it mto effect, We have takea for the purpose of a central effice, com- 
modious premises. at No. 8, Exeter-change, Catherine-street, Strand; and an 
efficient staff of gentlemen are at work making arrangements and collecting the 
necessary information for the Exhibition Lodging-house Register. 

We have already explained the reasons which rendered us desirous of divesting 
this undertaking of all appearance of a private speculation, It would have been 
injudicious as it was unnecessary for the proprietor of this publication so to com- 
promise his position ; and accordingly, when it was ascertained that Her Majesty’s 

sommissioners did not feel themselves. at liberty to allow the plan to be carried 
out under their auspices, it was at onee determined to seek the services of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen well-known to the public, and possessing in the highest 
degree the confidence of the people. The readiness expressed by several distin- 
guished Members of Parliament:and others to give their assistance, and the flattering 
terms in which their consent was conveyed, were gratifying to us not more on personal 
grounds than beeause of the anxiety thus displayed to aid in promoting the con- 
venience and comfort of the working classes. However, the plan of procedure 
thus fixed upon, circumstances have since induced us to alter. It was found that, 
without imparting to the plan somewhat of a commercial character, it could not 
have been effectually and successfully carried out beyond a certain extent ; and 
such being the case, we immediately fclt that it would not be right and honourable 
to conduct it as the proceeding of a committee of public men. The gentlemen to 
whom we refer were willing to.act as such, but we deemed it more consonant with 
correct principle and good taste to avail ourselves of their names as PATRONS of the 
undertaking ; and they have kindly consented to adopt this means of investing it 
with their entire approval and sanction, Amongst the gentlemen whose names 
we are thus privileged to make use of are— 

Riewanp Corpen, Esq., M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
conducting the Exhibition ; 

. The Right Hon, Tuomas Mitner Greson, M.P. ; 

Lawrence Hexwonrrs, Esq., M.P.; 
Winiiam Scuorrenp,) Esq., M.P. ; 
‘Lord Duptzey Courts, Stuart, M.P. ; 
Sir Josnva Watmstey, M.P.; 

Joun Wiexiams, Esq., M.P.; 
James Wrup, Esq., M.P.; 

The Rev. James SHERMAN 5 
Tomas Spatprnc, Esq. 

For the purpose of more fuliy explaining the measures we are about to adopt, 
we annex a copy of the “‘ General Notice’’ we have issued, and of the ferms left 
with housekeepers for filling up. It is necessary for us to explain that a small fee 
will be charged in each case where lodgings are secured through the instrumentality 
of the office. We need not say that an undertaking so vast cannot be prosecuted 
without avery large expenditure. In addition to the central office, with its staff 
of clerks, there are our canvassers, and district inspectors, whose duty it is to 
collect information and report on all matters involved in the inquiry, &c. &c. And 
it is the fairest of all principles that these expenses should be distributed as nearly 
as possible amongst those by whom the benefits are to be reaped. Asfar as we can 
at present.estimate we shall require a fee of ~‘-:epence for conducting the necessary 
arrangements for accommodation ; but if we find, when the plan is im active opera- 
tion, that a smaller sum than this will suffice, we shall act accordingly. 
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REGISTRATION OF HOUSES DURING THE GREAT 
OF 1851. 


In consequence of Her Majesty’s Commissioners finding themselves unable to 
carry out their contemplated system of Registration of Houses, in which persons 
could be accommodated with lodging, board, &c., Joun CassEe.t, the proprietcr of 
“The Working Man’s Friend,’’—a publication which penetrates into almost every 
factory and workshop in the kingdom, and is, besides, extensively read by all 
classes of the community,—has determined that an object so desirable, both to 
persons who are able to provide accommodation, as well as to intending visitors, 
shall be fully carried out. The plan was laid before the above-named Members 
of Parliament, and other gentlemen to whom John Cassell is personally known, 
who haye all testified their high approval of it, and have therefore given him their 
uames as PATRONS, as a means of publicly expressing their sanction. 

Every house from. which a form filled up is received will be entered on the books, 
together with the date for which any lodging may be engaged. On notice being 
sent to the Office that any given lodging is desired, a notification will immediately 
be forwarded to the owner of the same, with the name of the intending lodger, 
the town from which he comes, and the period for which the lodging is taken. 

It must be clearly understood that all John Cassell proposes is to effect a Regis- 
tration. The Office cannot hold itself responsible for every irregularity, either on 
the part of those registering their lodgings or of those taking them, At the same 
time, every precaution will be taken to prevent any house from being placed on the 
Register that is not respectable. Each district will be under the supervision of an 
inspector, and should there be any just ground of complaint, either as to want of 
cleanliness, or suitable accommodation, such house will be immediately removed 
from the Register. . 

Upon the form which will be sent to every intending lodger, the terms men- 
tioned on the other side will be specified, and the amount is to be paid to the 
householder daily—that is, for a separate bed, including boot-cleaning, Is. 3d. 
per night; double bed, 2s. per night; breakfast, 8d. each person; if with meat, 1s. 
The Register Office will have nothing to do with receiving money for lodgings, &e. ; 
each individual must pay as just stated, the object of the office being simply to 
render facilities for the letting and taking of lodgings, BS 

Should any lodging be let at any time after the entry has been made at the 
office, immediate notice must be sent to the secretary, that no disappointment may 
ensue, to the following effect :—‘‘ Sir,—My lodgings are taken from ————— to 

;’’ with the date, the name, and address. 

All letters must be post paid, and if an answer is required, astamped envelope 
must be enclosed. Personal application may be made at the office, 8, Exeter- 
change, Catherine-street, Strand. 


EXHIBITION 


CONFIDENCE IN THE STABILITY OF THE 


Buripine.—In unequivocal terms, ail who 
have visited the Crystal Palace have ex- 
pressed their admiration and astonishment 
atits marvellous details. They have tra- 
versed its galleries, stood under the tran- 
sept, and minutely inspected the provisions 
for securing its rigidity and strength. They 
have heard scientific men discuss its safety, 
and they have even witnessed the action of 
the hydraulic press in testing its girders. 
Some may have left sceptical, but the vast 
majority confidently rely upon the safety of 
the structure, and anticipate with natural 
emotions of pride the splendour of an In- 
dustrial Exhibition enshrined in such a 
fairy temple, and the astonishment of 
foreigners at the magnificence with which 
the British people have inaugurated their 


first great festival in honour of the results 
of human labour. 


AT A MEETING of the Sheffield Exhibi- 
tion Visitors’ Committee, the mayor in the 
chair, it was resolved that the secrétar 
should be empowered to write to the rail- 
way companies to ascertain correct infor- 
mation respecting the fare—some altera- 
tions having been alleged to have been 
made by the Midland—the times of 
running, the days allowed, and the number 
of passengers, with other requisite infor- 
mation; also to Mr. John Cassell, relative 
to the provision making for board and 
lodging. Similar sentiments to those ex- 
pressed in the ‘‘ Working man’s Friend,” 
or the high rate of the fare, were also 
made. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Exhibition. Itis utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter ; but we shall be 


happy, as far as space will admit, to reply to our. correspondents through the pages of 


Tae WorKING MAN’S FRIEND. 


fs DECISION OF THE COMMISSIONERS UPON 
TILE PRICES OF. ADMISSION.—The Commissicners 
have decided upon the following plan of admis- 
sion :—First, the issue ef ‘‘ season tickets,” the 
price of which will be, for a gentleman, £3%s., 
and for a lady, £2 23. These tickets are not 
transferable. On Thursday, the lst of May, being 
the first day of the Exhibition, season tickets only’ 
will be available, and no money will be received at 
the entrance doors. On the second and third 
days, Friday and Saturday, the price will be upon 
each day, for one admission only, £1. On Mon- 
day, the 5th of May, and the fourth day of the 
Exhibition, the admission will be reduced to 5s., 
and the same price continued for the succeeding 
seventeen days. On and after Monday, the 26th 
of May, or the twenty-second day of the Exhibi- 
_ tion, the charges for admission will be on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays in. each 

| 


week, Is ; 


on Fridays, 2s. 6d.; and upon Saturs 
days, Os. 

X. (Gloucester.)— We understand that space 
has. been granted to the Bible Society to ex~ 
hibit specimens of their Bibles in no less than 


one hundred and fifty languages. 


INquiRER.—It has been determined that no 
one—excepting, of course, the labourers who will 
be required to execute the various works—shall 
be admitted within the building who does not 
establish a claim to the privilege. All claims for 
admission must be forwarded to the secretary, 
who will decide en their validity. 

E. SmitH (Helstone).— The Executive Com- 
mittee having been applied to by various parties 
proposing to be exhibitors for permission to have 
servants present during the time of the Exhibi- 
tion, have issued the following cireular :—“ I am 
directed by the Executive Committee to say that 
they cannot entertain any application for the at- 
tendance of servants to explain the goods during 
the Exhibition till such goods have been brought 
into the building.—I am, sir, &., M. DieaBy 
WYATT, Secretary.” 


P. P. P.—The statement is very probable. The 
French Government has written to the Englist 
Committee of the London Exhibition to cause the 
French contributions to the Exhibition to be in- 
sured for the sum of £800,000. ~ 

Henry Z.—A police court will, it is said, be 


established in, or.very near the» Crystal: Palace. 


during the continuance of the Exhibition. 
AN APPREHENSIVE ONg.—I[t.would be difficult 
to exercise the kind of surveillatice you name; 
but every precaution censistent with propriety 
will no doubt be taken by the authorities. Set 
WiLiiaM S. I.—The office is specified in the 
present number, and yourcompmimications may be 
forwarded at once. rs y 


J. T, (Shefficld.)—Thank you. We saw by the. 


papers that our project had been taken up. 
favourably by the good folks in your town, and 
that the strictures we made upon the/arrange- 
ments with the railway companies. met with sym- 
pathy. Dissatisfaction has long been felt in 
many quarters, but there.was a natural and com- 
mendable indispositionrte marethe harmony of 
the enterprize by complaints. At last, however, 
it appeared to us that the time was come to speak 
out, and we trust_that the subject having thus 
been broached, some new arraugements may yet 
be effected. If the scale ef charges remains un- 
altered, the directors may still be made to feel 
themseiyes amenable to public opinion with 
reference to the kind of. carriuge employed, the 
rate of travelling, &c. We are much obliged by 
the flattering terms in which you speak of cur 
labours. ; 
An ExutBiTor.—The importance of what.you 


say has not been forgotten by the commissioners. 


Amongst the regulations announced are the fo}- 
lowing :—‘* Every person is forbidden to touch 
goods not his ows, For every person who iz not 
properly authorised, who shall be apprehended 
in the act of handling, conveying, or removing 


any package or article from one part of the buiid-. 


ing to another, a reward will 


be givem»on eon- 
viction of the offender.” 7 


—_ 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. I. - 


a 


Wr must begin at the beginning—end that happens to be a point which we can 
convey with less completeness in these written instructions than a personal teacher 
may efterwards do by a few inflections of his voice. We speak of the sound of the 
letter: in the French alphabet, as well singly as in combination; and, though we 
sho. give the means cf learning how to read, to understand, and to Write French, 
it will be necessary, for the purpose of learning to converse in that pleasant lan- 
guage, either to pay the most rigorous attention to the rules of pronunciation we 
shall now, once for all, lay down, and to add to that attention a good deal of 
reading aloud; or else, at the end of our instructions, to attend some of those 
classes which are now frequent in connection with Mechanics’ Institutions, 
There, in a very short time, some ‘one, by word of mouth, may supply the last 
remaining desideratum... Meantime,.if no sound comes from the words we write 
on this: page, yet we ean furnish a method of approaching towards the required 
tones, 
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The French, alphabet:contains exactly one letter less, the w, than our own. |The 
restrare all written as we write them, but are differently pronounced. The shortest 
way to-explain thisis to say at once:that, to our ears, they sound as if they were 
written thus :— 

MEIND Tate aD TEVIafe: Vig Nrizh alga Fe RIS am gota! tg \coghoipy 

-aly bay) say day: eh eff zhay ashe ee zhee .kah ‘ell emm ‘enn 0) pay ku err 
A Birbgatssl iV, row Youu @ 
essfay.ue vay ix eegrek. zed. 

The French g we have regresented by zhay, but the z melts into the h, just as 
an'¢ would. So with the y.. The reader will perceive that the only letter which 
is pronounced in two syllables is the y—eegrek, which, in French, means  “* Greek 
i.” They call their y the “ Greek i.” To an Englishman by far the most diffieult 
French sound is that of the «, which we have endeavoured to make intelligible by 
spelling it we. The fact is it is a sound between 00 and ee. The best. rule we can 
give is to pronounce w as if you were going to whistle. Alfieri, the great Italian 
dramatist, said the attempt to pronounce the French wu always made him feel as if 
he were sea-sick; and indeed.it is very different from the 00 of hisown countrymen 
and of the Germans, But it is well not to be tootimid or scrupulous. LEecution, 
whether in music or in languages, is to be acquired only by fearless confidence. 
Take two men; one of them is afraid to speak till he can speak without an error ; 
the other is determined to endeavour to express himself, even though he should 
make several blunders, The latter is certainly the one who will make the quicker 

ess. 

Well, we have read the alphabet; now for the sound of the letters in words. 
And here -we must remark that any more highly educated persons into whose 
hands these lessons may fall, should bear in mind that our instructions are 
designed for those who, in a life of toil, may not have had time to acquire the prin- 
eiples of grammar; evenin connection with their mother tongue. We start with 
the very supposition that even the most elementary points must be made clear by 
us, as we goon. Let not, then, our more leisure-blessed readers despise that sim- 
plicity which is the only thing that could render our attempt practical. To them 
we would say, in reminder, ‘“ Non omnia, nimirum, omnibus Di dedere.”’ 

Now for the sounds of the letters in words. _A has generally the tone of our 4, — 
in.Jar...£ is.not heard;at all, unless marked with an accent, at the end of words 
of two syllables and upwards, When pronounced it has three sounds—lIst, if net 
marked with an accent, it. is like our w in fw; 2nd, with the sharp or aeute 
ascent (‘), it is like our win day ; 3rd, with the grave accent ( ), it is like our ein set. 

The ¢ has generally the sound of ee. Theo is pronounced like ours in go. The 
u is, as we have already described, the same, except before an ” or m, out of the 
alphabet as in it, and remains’the grand touchstone by which Frenchmen can detect 
even the accomplished foreign speakers of their language. Their y is like their... 
All the other letters are consenants, and, in words, sound like our own, excepting 
the g, the j, andthe #, Unlike us, they make the g soft before e¢ and 7. See 
below, the word général, in our examples. Their 7 is as we have explained when 
talking of the alphabet. And, finally, their ¢ has this peculiarity, . that 
when followed .by.two vowels, the first being an 2, it has. the. sound of ours: 
as action, pronounced ‘‘aksee-on(g).” One generalrule is necessary. to, be 
mentioned: no consonant ending a word is sounded,at all, except c, f, é.and 7, 
and, in a very subdued manner, the consonant g : as /oup, pronounced “ loo.”’. The 
exception to this rule is, where the word ending withthe consonant be followed by 
a word commencing witha vowel, or with an # mute: as fait-il, pronounced 
“‘fate-eel.’ And again, the exception to this exception is in the French word ef, 
(meaning “ and’’); the ¢ is mever sounded in that word, which is always pro- | 
nounced ‘‘eh.’” Many persons in teaching French omit this necessary caution. 
All the other letters in French have their natural sounds, and not those variations 
and arbitrary irregularities with which English letters puzzle foreigners. 

Now for the diphthongs, or double vowels. -Ai.and oe and e? sound like our@ in 
day ; eu, like our 7 in sir, only longer ; 07, like what. oo-awe wouid be in English; 
au, like our o in go; and ow, like our 00 in fool, 
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The double consonants are pronounced ;—th as if there was no h; gn is like nie 
in conyenient; ch like sh; ng, like the English ng at the end of a word, but much 
softer, as if you had stopped half-way in pronouncing the final g. With regard to 
i, some French teachers are content with the slovenly remark that //, when pre- 
ceded by an i, sound like y in English; and the example is'given of mouwii/é, which, 
no doubt, is pronounced ‘ moo-ysi.”’ But in the word jille (daughter), //is pre- 
ceded by an ?, and yet the word is pronounced “ feel.’’ So with mille fa thousand), 
Lille (the town of Lille), and an infinity of other examples, in which the pro- 
nunciation is ‘‘meel,’”’ ‘‘ Leel,’’ &c. &e. The rule should be expressed thus: J, 
when preceded by 7, and when followed by a vowel accented, or not mute, has the 
sound of our y. . . 


_ When » or m ends a word, and the second last letter is a vowel, you must seund the 
7. or the m as if there was a very faint g indeed superadded, with a sort of aspirate 
or breathing. For instance, the word bon (good) is pronounced ‘ bohn(g)’’—the two 
last letters with extremie softness. Bearing this carefully in mind, it only remains 
to add that, when preceding n or m, the vowels a and e have the sound of our o in 
not; while o itself has, in the same case, the sound of our o in go ; é that of our @ 
in hat ; and ua sound similar to what ew ought to have in English. An approach, 
but only an approach, to this tone is found in the e of our word her, 


Now, if the reader will apply our rules (from where we discuss the effect of the 
letters when combined in words), he will be able to pronounce correctly the follow- 
ing examples, which may serve as the practice or exercise of this first and ele- 
mentary lesson :— 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION, 
la the lah 
le the { like the first three letters of the 
word lea (rning) 
thé tea tay 
pere father pare 
sé if—yes sea 
lof luff (a naval term) loaf 
vous you voo 
style style—manner ted ee 16 "TAS 
général general {eine hPa ah oA WOMEN. 
gidier game, wild birds, &c. zhee-be-yat s; 
Fraction fraction Srak see-on (g) 
chat cat shah 
lait milk lay 
roe king 700-GWEe ati rie: 
Joely their f like the first four letters in learn. 
( ing 
Saux false fo 
Orar true vray 
e’est it is say 
ce n'est pas it is not sun-ay-pad 


comment vous portez vous? how do you do? 


comment ¢a va? 


how goes it? 


kum-nion (g) voo poartay voo’ 
kum-mon (9) sah vah tor’ 


donnez mot give me dunnay moo awe 

du pain some bread dew paén (g) . 

du sel some salt dew sell 

du gambon some ham dew zhamboan (g) 

du café some coffee dew kaffay o 


des pommes-de-terre 


some potatoes 


day pumm-dut-tare 


tres bien very well tray bian (9g) 

mal badly mat 

MAULALS bad movay 

vite quick] weet 

depechez vous make haste dep-pesh-ay voo 

excelient excellent ex-selion (g) . 
guand when ? kon (9) :¢ > ol 
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TECHNICAL EXPOSITOR. 


$. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active. 


BAR’OLITE, Ss. a mineral, carbonate of 
baryte. 
- Bar/onst, s. the lowest title that is here- 
ditary, next in rank to a baron. 
Baro’NIAL, a. relating to a baron or 
barony. 
> Barovc’/xE,; s. a kind of open coach. __ 
YBAR’RAGAN, s. a strong, thick kind cf 
eamlet or coarse cloth. 
~ Bar’ RACK, s. a building in which soldiers 


are lodged. 


Bar’rarry, s. foul practice in law; a,_ 
are 
' 


fraud committed by seamen on merchants’ 
goods entrusted to their care. 


Bas’tisk, s. a kind of reptile or serpent; 
a cockatrice, 


Ba’s1N, s. a small vessel ; a dock in which 
ships float in safety ; a small pond. — 


Bassoon’, s.a musical wind instrument. 


BASS-RELIE’F, or BAsso-RELIE’VO, 8. low 
relief; a style of sculpture in which the 
figures project very slightly from the 
ground. 

Bass-v1/OL, s, a musical instrument with 
strings. 

BAsTILE, s. a prison, a dungeon, a 


BAS’/TIMENT, S. @ rampart, or wall round 


BaRRICA/DE, BAaRrica’pDo, s. a fortifica- | fortified places. 


tion, an obstruction; a bar to prevent ad- 
mission or progress. 


BAsTINA’DO, 8. act of beating with a cud- 
gel; punishment inflicted by beating the 


BA®/RISTER, s. a pleader at the bar; an | offender on the soles of the feet. 


advocate. 

Bar’row, 
means a mound of earth raised as a sepul- 
echral monument over the bodies of de- 
ceased warriors and others. 


Bar’TER, s. the art or practice of traffic- 
ing in the way of exchange. 

Bary’tes, or Bary’TA, s. a heavy alka- 
line earth, formed of oxygen gas and a 
metal called barium. ‘The sulphate of 
baryies is extensively employed to adulte- 
rate white lead. 

BaRr’yTONE, s. a male voice, the tone of 
which is between the bass and the tenor. 


Basar’, BASALT’eS, s. heavy, hard, 
dark-coloured stones, supposed to be rocks 
which have undergone the action of fire, as 
they are very frequently foundin the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanoes, both spent and ac- 
tive. One peculiarity is, that they are rarely, 
if ever, found in layers, but in columns of 
an upright form. When basalt is found in 
horizontal tabular masses, the columns are 
generally perpendicular. The most beau- 
tiful and picturesque specimens are those 
called “The Cave of Fingal,’’ in the Isle 
of Staffa, and the ‘‘ Giant’s Causeway,” in 
Ireland. 

Base, Ba’sis, s. the foundation of any- 
thing ; the pedestal of a statue. 

BASE’MENT, S. a continued base or founda- 
tion. 

BAs/‘IL, s. a kind of leather; prepared 
sheepskin. 

BAs’‘ILIc, s. a large hall, or church. 

Basit/Icon, $s. a resinous ointment in 
common use. 


Bas’/TION, s. a species of tower which 


s. in. British antiquities, ! constitutes the principal member of the 


fortifications immediately surrounding a 
town, or position to be defended; the term 
is applied, also, to a mass of earth standing 
from a rampart. 


BatTou, s.a quantity of anything made 
or baked at one time. 


Ba’THOS, s. the art of sinking in poetry. 

Bato'N, Batoo’n, s. a staff, or trun- 
cheon; a symbol of authority. 

BartTaui’on, s. a body of foot-soldiers, 
from 500 to 800 men; a division of an 
army. 

Bar’Ton, s. a narrow board, a scantling. 


Bat’/TERING RAM, S. a military engine, 
formerly used to beat down walls. 


Bat/TERY, s. a raised work on which 
cannons are mounted; tz daw, a violent as- 
sault, 

BATTLEMENT, Ss. a ‘parapet wall, in- 
dented ; commonly emplvyed in fortified or 
castellated buildings, or ecclesiasticai edi- 
fices of the kind distinguished by the 
general name of Gothic. 


BAV‘IN, 8, a bundle of small wood, « fag- 
got. 

Bay: s. a portion of the sea, of such a 
form as that ships may anchor in it in 
safety. 

Bay/ONnET, s. a sort of dagger fixed to the 
end of a musket, 


or garland. 


BAYs, s. an honorary crown 
{ or artifcral 


formed of the leaves of natura 
bay. 


“Bay! “SALT, 8. “salt Skiniued fy exposing 


sea-water to the sun in ‘shallow pits; so 


named because of its brownish colour. 


BAY-WIn’DOW) S..a window jutting out-_|. 


wards. 
Bazaar’,or Bazar , $..an open market ; 


an assemblage of shops or stalls, under 


cove oe 


> Bonr/Lr0mys. an-aromatic resinous gum. 
Bach, 8. tlie pergenns] ‘the strand, the 


coast ;, shingle, 


Bea’Con,-s.)a,sign. or, token, generally on board-a ships) a” 
raised upon some foreland or, high. ground.j.anchor, | int 


as‘a-sea-mark. The word is also used for 


a fireisignal, set up to alarm the iaterior of 
the country upon the approach of a foreigni| © 


enemy, or asa signal for various tribes or 
parties’ to collect ‘together. 


BEATIFICA’TION, s. astate of blessedness; 
ait act’ bi which the Pope declares persons 
whe died, in good repute to be in heaven, 
and tobe worshipped, or to haye their 
statues placed on or near the altar. 


BEAYITUDE, s. blessedaess, happiness, 
felicity. 


‘BEAU-MOND’#, $&. (French) the gay and | 
fashionable world. 

BeEaAs’TY, s, that quality in visible objects 
in consequence of which their. colours and } 
forms. are .agreeable to, the human. mind. 
By an easy and almost insensible transition 


THE MABEINGH baal era: 


f bo 
including their AAT daral PO 


rth Ty 
Bancasy sy ayeenior in ee inns “of 
‘court. ' I3 
BEN’EFICE, 3. a “church living 


-BENpFYctary; ¢. one Tho tl, bene- 


rate or church living. ‘ 
Ben‘Ison}'s. a blessing a ‘Penddictionl! 


BENzOIN’, s. a medicinal” ‘Kind OF résitt!’ 


oe ae ae —= =. 


ee tad 
ere ns! 


| vulgarly- called L gum, benjamin. aaiebodats 


Berq/MorE, s. a court held: to, determing! 


matters relative to mines and miners, — pout 


BERTH, 8. (maritime) an an office gx station, 


ot gel, oF bagoTS 
BERYL, 3.2 Mepeere rspee onrt 


Tat ; ; cond HS rdw atl fonnso 
Bgs’oM, s. a broom, us fodtetose 


Beven,s. a kind o 
tuse-or noite atigle." : sare, Eas sethitleo 
Bev’y, s. a flock of birds, a cums odd 
Bez’/ant, s; a round flat’ piece 6F wena 
Bip'LicAL: a. se to ‘the “Bible, 26? 
sacred literature. . 9.) SOLAIUBE DOB 


BIBLIOG/RAPHER, 3. & “person. ‘wellsger! 
quainted with books, beets 
BIBLIOG’RAPHY, 5. aknow Oks. 
“his 
tory, and other things connected’ “with! 


them. 1 GCS 25 ae gp let 7% 
BIBLIOM’ANCY, Fe a kind, of, ‘disination,|o 


as to persons or ev ents, b 


yasttl 


rel & 


selectin assa 
the word beauty has been extended to ob- from the Bible at hazard japrverss w hel 


jects.pexceptible by the hearing, to agreeable | im less enlightened periods, 
tastes or odours, and to. the results of some | much mischief, 


intellectual processes, and even mechanical 
contrivances. 


BEp‘LAM, 8. an hospital for) lunatics. 
The wordis a corruption of Lethlehem, the 
name, of, an, ancient religious house in Lon- 
don, which was converted into an hospital 
for insane persons. 


BEEFE#A’TER, s. a yeoman of the royal 
guard. The word is a corruption of the 
French word duffetzer, a valet who attended 
the sideboards. 

Beray’, v. a, With seamen, to make fast a 
rope.’ | 


literature; especially those branches which), 
are the produce of the imagination and 
taste, = 

sad aoe Rage OE GD 


8. 8 state a on 
wart! 


Bak & 


ds, has owrdug 
TeV: ctiie, oe ‘i 
‘BIBLIOMA’NIA, 8. literally, rathengdttsi 


an eagerness to possess curious books Nase si2 
BIBLIOTHE’CA, Ss. (Grech) a library, evened 


BIB/ULOVS, a. spungy: a erso t 
that drinks up sala ne UJ sie thE, 

BICAR/BONATE, s. carboni¢ pei aun 
strong. 9) io. paso ‘heteos heaus 

Bioiwetars a. besten ‘two heads, wijs seh» 
Br’corn, a, haying two. horns. 4) Ywekp 
Bipen'rat, a. having | two. teeth.cih ial dw 


BIEN/NIAL, @, continuing for, WO. FEATS 90; 


| BIsR, 3. a frame used. for: y 
Hertes! Lures, s.pl. (French) polite! dead upon. feet ying jibes 


Br'rorm) a. having a double rout ar 


Bic/AMY, 8. ‘the ieee hs rag aelaegene 
once, 'gQ78 goth TH, 416 


BIGHT, 5. a preek, jaa ‘small hays ., ¢esiddgion 


BRivEpY Ry, 3. can Ltilian condo (bIysens, $. pi, stocks, or.shacklesfon these: 


signifying @ fine view ; in architecture it 
meahs a small building constructed at the 
top of a house or palace, and open ‘to the 
air,, fox. the ,purpose.-of, enjoying . fresh 


bile. 


et, for punishing offenders at sea, .» owifA 
BiLi/DUCT, 8. a ‘vessel or canal Ante bie _ 
ra 


BIL/GEWATER, S$. water: svhich enter “a 


breezesyand of. commanding an extensive | ship by a leak, and _ lies ‘on’ ba sie a 


prospect. 


; bottom. 
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[VOL. V.—No. 61.—SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1851.] 


CRITIQUE ON THE LITERATURE OF WORKING MEN.* 


Havyine gone through the supplementary volume just published critically and care- 
fully, we have great pleasure in thus spontaneously and without solicitation 
embodying our opinion of the work. That the Worxine Men of England should 
have produced such a volume—the fruit of their own reading and mental applica- 
tion—is a thing unknown in the history of literature. That the various articles 
are bona-fide the productions of the class to whom they are ascribed, there is no 
ground to dispute. They may embody nothing very original or very erudite; but, 
whether we consider 'the variety of subjects which the volume embraces, or the 
manner in which these subjects are treated, the production must be held as something 
altogether unique. There is a depth and strength of thought which indicates no 
common mental power, and this force of intellect is combined with a true idea of 
the beautiful. Poetry, music, painting, and sculpture, are as familiar to some of 
their minds as the simplest and most rudimental fact in natural philosophy. Every 
topic, whether in science or literature, is so handled as to indicate such an 
acquaintance with facts, such a correctness of taste, and such a knowledge of 
language, as could scarcely have been looked for. As a whole, the volume is, 
indeed, ‘‘ one of the most glorious achievements of modern times,’ and furnishes “a 
most striking demonstration of the moral and intellectual capabilities of the work- 
ing classes.” 

A false estimate has been made of the education and intelligence of these 
classes. Though their early advantages may have been but few—though their 
course of instruction may have been narrow and confined—though they may never 
haye been enclosed in any classic bower, and never have walked in any academic 
grove—though their shadow may never haye lingered at the threshold of our 
higher schools, nor flittedin the ancient walls of our great national universities— 
though they may never have scanned a single line of Homer’s epic, or of Virgil’s 
pastorals—though they may never have grappled with the subtleties of Aristotle 
or the problems of Euclid—though they may never have graduated in letters or 
been received into the circle of the learned, they are not to be looked upon as 
uneducated men. It is at neither school nor university that a man receives his 
education, He only learns or acquires those habits of mental application which 
qualify him for the prosecution of knowledge. He but lays the foundation on 
which the whole intellectual superstructure is to be built. His studies properly 
begin after he has finished at school; and hence every man is, more or less, self- 
educated, He is intellectually what he makes himself. If he cannot determine the 
circumstances of his physical birth and early life, he has it in his 
power to be born as he pleases in the second and nobler birth of genius. 
Of all the great spirits who have gone before, he may ally himself with the 
mightiest and the most renowned. In communion with those spirits, he 
may come to inherit their accumulated wealth of thought and knowledge. 
Alive to this fact, the working classes are giving themselves to reading. 


_ * The Editors of Tux Worxine Man’s Frienp have great pleasure in inserting this 
Aa from the pen of the respected author of the “New and Popular History of 
ngland,’ 


es 
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'Theyoare!familiar with some of. our first. .writers.....With.. nothing smor 
than the limited and imperfect education given In a common paroenial sel 201, f 
alféew 'ofthem have, with eagerness, seized every spare moment.to;rmake up, for the 
waiit’of early training. - [hey have not only disciplined their intellect bythe study 
‘of authors pre-eminent for their profounder’ and: more rigid modes;.of thought-— 
they have with equal diligence and with equal success devoted themselves to:the 
education of their emotional nature, by imbibing the inspirations ofthe’ purest 
poetry, and cultivating a deeper acquaintance with works Of taste.” They have 
‘proyéd that the study even of Aisthetics is within their reach... If there-be,such a 
thing as inspired painting, with “its profound yet expressive symbolism, and ex+ 
quisite spiritual loveliness,’’ they know how to appreciate it. . If painting is not to 
be identified with sculpture ; if sculpture more successfully embodies ‘‘ the ever- 
‘sptinging life—the inexhaustible strength of Nature—or gives the simplest imita- 
tion of material forms,’” they are not insensible to such ‘‘ pure; simple forms. of 
‘actual material beauty.’’ Poetry enters intrinsically, into» the genius of »both 
painting and sculpture, and forms their connecting link; and if true poetry. be the 
‘utterance of “ that feeling which, alike in uncultivated. or highly-civilised nations, 
“has everywhere breathed itself forth in song,” and, in the expression-of; which, we 
‘find the blending of an ‘originally wild and gigantic power, with the:softer! and 
‘Sweetr impulses’”’ of our humanity, they need not to be told what value to: put 
upon such compositions. If romance be made up of ‘* chivalry; enchantments, 
and loye,’’yit is.something with which they are already familiar in the older and 
‘nobler'songs of our country, If music be the harmony of the inner man—the lan- 
‘gtiage of thesoul—and “concentrate in herself the power of arousing every deeper 
“feeling,” they understand such language—they are conscious of such harmony, . -If 
“evidence were needed to confirm these assertions, it is abundantly, supplied in; the 
_yolume before us. ‘To use their own words :— LaW \itirotisvitesy 
>. The supplementary numbers of THE WorkInc MAN’S FRIEND’ Show “what a 
dignity, of feeling pervades the soul of the educated artisan; what lofty‘atid noble aspi- 
_®ations may be breathed from the cobbler’s stall, or the dingy smithy; what a “fulness of 
>benevolent. sympathy glows in the beaming eye of the tailor as he contemplates the ¢er- 
_Aition of his fellow-man. And, if we may take what has already appeared as a specimen, 
»(what mines of unteld wealth remain to be unfolded in the millions who wield the hamimey 
.,or the,axe, who ply the loom, or till the grateful soil! When mind shall rise: to'the de- 
gree of intelligence which its Creator originally designed, when ignorance shalbbe felt 
_to_be ‘ the curse of Gop,’ when the material shall give place to the spiritual and the pure, 
“and darkness vainsh before the radient light of truth, we shall indeed realise; the golden 
“age which has been the theme alike of the prophet and the bard. * tout lottnet do 
““Of the pleasures connected with the cultivation of the mind and the study of 
“Tetters, they begin tc be every day more conscious. If, as Cicero says, “ the study 
«Of lettérs'is the nourishment of our youth, and the joy of our.old age ;’’—if- su¢ 
* Studies “throw ‘an additional lustre on prosperity, and are the resource and conso- 
“lation of adversity ; if they delight at home, and are no: embarrassment, to. us when 
“abroad ; if they are company to us at night, our fellow-travellers on a journey, and 
“attendants in rural recesses’’—then they become an employment of, the noblest 
“kind, and every’ way best suited to the nature of man. ‘‘ What. are the pleasures 
“of a luxurious table, of games, shows, and sensuality, when compared -with those 
“resulting from the study of letters?’ The pleasures of the mind are seheadcele- 
“*vating, ennobling, satisfying, and abiding. Having tasted these purer, waters, the 
““ynan is'seen turning away from those vulgar pursuits and sensual indulgences which 
“degrade and brutalise the soul. Their estimate of these purer enjoyments.may, be 
« Imferred from their own language :— 10 10 «otal 
_. ..“ Notwithstanding the great diversity in the objects of literary research, yeti theres 
~ one ‘characteristic common to all, viz., a direct tendency to promote mental cultivation, 
“Sand by all, except those who are immersed in the grossest indulgences, it is acknow- 
“Aedged, that.to the-operations of intellect are attached joys to which the mere votaries of 
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sor vicious, ‘and selfish, the student of literature attains a fancy more enriched,.a 
taste thore refined, and-rapturesmore durable and substantial, than all the empty,joys 
GP-sense can’ afford. It‘ is by the acquisition of knowledge that we perfect ourreason, 
enlaige our ‘capacity.of bliss, and ascertain our real importance and station in the great 
human *farmily;sand)by the aid of imagination thus refined, we may become spectators 
oHthe; transactions of earlier ages, the companions of enterprising travellers, and hold 
converse with the good and great of every time and nation.”’* rx ie 


* [here-are*few points within the limits of literature, science, or, art,.on which 
the volunié*does not touch: In one article on Rhetoric and Elocution, we haye 
remarks ‘on the’ structure, compass, and force of language, and are told that ‘* a 
man’s language is generally taken as the criterion of his intellectual acquirements.’” 
Ti ‘another! we have the:philosophy of the mind recommended as a _ study, because: 
Nhexé'is a strong presumption in favour of it ‘in the fact that whatever delight or 
pleasure there may bein any other science, or whatever usefulness or power there 
qiay bé in any other philosophy; it is all to be perceived and felt. by the mind that 
Studies; thinks, discovers, and applies to practice its principles.” ; 
ow Mind is the'seat and centre of thought, and in a paper entitled ‘* ConsIDERATIONS 
‘on THOvuGHY,” we are reminded that while the grand organ of thought is the brain, 
Swe are not*to confound the thinking principle, however intimate the connection, 
‘With that organ, * This distinction is thus stated :— Padi 
roe Dependence supposes the existence of an absolute presiding disposing power; ‘con- 
“héction more particularly implies co-existence. Now, if we acknowledge that the brain 
“réeeives impressions from external nature, through the medium of the senses, and from 
‘thesé impressions ideas spring up in the mind, we find ourselves plunged into difficulties 
Sef the most perplexing character—nay, we may add, that elude our most profound in- 
vestigations. We have no idea of matter receiving an impression without an alteration 
«of form..,.Now, on this principle, how large must the brain of an orator be who speaks. 
-four Hours ‘withoutjintermission ; and how capacious the organ of ideality in a poet who- 
}eomposes a canto of a poemina week! But the wonders of the mental phenomena are 
-not exclusively.confined to the arrangement of consecutive ideas. The power of con- 
_S¢igusness seems a remarkable element in the structure of our mental nature. We are 
-eonseious|,of/ the employment of our understanding, and we know when we cannot com- 
-prehend a proposition in mathematics, or a statement in logic. We employ the whole 
+strength ofour understanding till we overcome that which seemed dubious and insur- 
-maountable.? tp) - Te 
<9°'Phere is no confounding of matter and mind: and because mind. is independent. 
_of matter, though in close connection with it, intellectual culture—the education. 
“and ‘mioral training of that which constitutes the man—is now held. of the first 
Ymomeént, Their own intellectual and moral elevation is the goal to which, the 
“working-élasses are pressing, Thisis the mighty prize for which they are running, 
~Qepestlins, and agonizing. ‘The very effort to reach the one and gain the other 
“is auspicious for our country. Men may drink of the prophetic. vial till, they 
“become intoxicated, and, turning a deaf ear to the voice of reason and of common 
“sense, See nothing in the future of this Old England of ours but.a rapid decline.and 
“fall—its “glory glittering in a cloud, and its sun setting in unbroken darkness. 
“*Phése ‘are the day-dreams of an over-worked and over-heated imagination. . There 
“js’a glorious coming history yet for Britain. We have just entered on the true era 
“of our national development. It is only now that the agencies and instrumentalities 
“necessary for our regeneration and progress. and final elevation.as a people, have 
“‘béen brought into action. Nor can we conceive that our national history, will be 
complete, or our national life be perfected, till all classes are lifted up.into the light, 
“intelligence, and-freedom of a renovated and happy humanity. 3 
-°UPhe' people have made England what it is; and to make England what. itis 
““debtined to be’in the future, the improvement must begin at that point in the social 
scale which indicates the condition of the working classes. In the degree in.which 
* “On the Pleasures of Literature.””—June, pp. 31, : 32, I 
+ ‘°A few Considerations on Thought.’ —November, p. 16, sit 
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. “Itis, to use a simile, a perspective glass, carrying the soul to a yast distance, and 
aking in the remotest-objects of antiquity. It informs the table reanCih DY. f 
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‘But history must have the elements of this progress with which to deal.. If the 
privileges which the people possess are not effective in. producing: actions: worthy 
of record, history will still lack that body which Selden could find-in»no writerof 
his age or his country, | It is in the power of the working classes,.not only. to,ift 
themselves up into intelligence, freedom, and virtue, but to re-model, the whole 
frame-work of society, and give such an impression to our collective humanity, as 
‘thay be felt from its centre to its circumference. See Dey A 


~ It is clear that.a better education and a wider intelligence will not interfere with 
‘the claims of industry. Labour is no part of the curse which.rests on humanity. 
Tt was in his state of innocency—when his mind was most free and aetiye,,and 
when his nature had not yet received the touch of sin, that man was. placed, in the 
garden to dress and tokeep it, And now that his posterity are involyed in the con- 
wequences of his fall, it is a fact in the history of humanity that in. proportion, as 
aien are morally recovered and purified, are they quickened into. a higher. activity 
tall the pursuits and business of life. One of the most miserable creatures. wha 
walks this green and smiling earth is the man who has nothing todo. .. His. exist- 
ence is reduced to the merest ennui. He knows not howto kill time, every moment 
-éf'which is of more price than worlds. Not that man is to be used like a beast of 
burden ; not that every hour is to be spent in physical exertion. . Intellectual im- 
‘provement is not to be sacrificed to corporeal activity. . A man is not to supply the 
wants of his body by robbing the soul of its provision. He must provide forone 
necessity in conformity with another. Nor let him even dream that labour-is either 
degrading or undignified. It is one of the universal conditions of life; and in. ful. 
filling this condition the working man is but fulfilling one of the great ends of. his 
being. It'is not ‘a degrading necessity,” but ‘* an essential and invaluable,means, 
6f disciplining and perpetuating his entire moral and physical nature.’’ Regarding 
. the matter in this philosophical spirit, ratio silt to bets 
“he will thus learnto subdue himself; he will perceive. the necessity, of selé-denialls 
he will acquire strength of will and determination of purpose; he will .be enabled. to, 
édpe with difficulties, and to overcome them; and while his own character is being thus 
disciplined and formed, he will feel an enlarged benevolence in contributing his share to 
the public weal, and in enduring his portion of the labours, difficulties, and disagreeables 
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Ries and thus‘easing ‘his ‘brother man from some of the inevitable evils to, which, ; 
rallaejertoee huniun being, he is subject.”’* arene: Puke Siete 1e® 


2D “tf there be dignity in labour, there 18 iirrvineibla force in vyirtue.. I ignorance be 
“tHe nid ther of vice, the progress.of education and intelligence must be regarded, ae 


i aaa uechiae the development of all those social and moral virtues which’, con- 


mm 
‘utit ite the true nobility of man. The Norwich compositor is true when he says 
- he Sid Sha JPMSI LUG ; a : J de : 
OTTO Migant MS 8 4 ¢ EM ; ASAE de at, AGES 
“the signs af the times:reveal some encouraging indications that the delusions which 


have thriyen. upon popular ignorance, and strengthened the grasp of tyrannies, which 
‘have marked our boasted civilisation, are retreating before the advancing waves,of 
intelligence and freedom, which must consign every artificial distinction, to deserved 
. oblivion’ ‘Then, and not till then, shall nobility be recognised, not as the offspring of 
accident; btit'as engrafted in the man.’’t en tag ae ie 
a soon. as the working classes shall have .earned to purge themselves from, all 
é PG. “Oligtigse tists 2 5 Sh 
it iat. would. pauperize, and debase, and demoralize, and degrade them, they wilhne 
Jonger. haye cause te complain of political vassalage and priestly domination:and 
religious, bigotry and universal selfishness. Their ignorance degenerates into: viee, 
and vice enslaves:the whole man. Let them seek yetod aera 
*4ssume ‘the exercise of the noblest birthright. ever bestowed upon. man~the right 
‘fusing the abundant means of instruction, knowledge, and refinement, so. liberally . 
supplied by a press teeming with the richest productions of the human.mind, andj easily 
accessible to the rneanest artisan who can read ; and when rightly appreciated, of power 
to exalt the reason, to curb the appetite, te improve the mind, to expand the heart, and 
to extend the sympathies which prompt to give the right hand of fellowship to all who 
are strivin?’ to advance their order, by a conscientious discharge of all the duties devolvy- 
ing upon them, in every relation of life, as Christians’ and patriots, and last, though 
not least, as sober, intelligent; but not servile, working men.’’t sai 2 
x happy change has come over the social, moral, and. religious. habits of. the 
working classes. “Their appreciation of female virtue, and of the influence of the 
female character in all the circles and circumstances of life, is a happy omen for 
our country. Hence the earnestness and the truthfulness with which they contend 
for fettialé education.§ -Educate at once the mind and the heart. of woman, and. 
you throw the surest safeguard around her virtue, and the virtue cf woman is the 
foundation of @ nation’s stability. Their integrity cannot fail to acton the other 
sex with @ force which no language can measure. Licentiousness will hide her 
nronster head. ‘ Chastity will sit enthroned, and the reign of love be ce-extensive 
with the empire of purity. Youth will then be preserved from a thousand tempta- 
tions,°and‘seek ‘its enjoyment amid the innocent delights of mutual attachment 
‘Tf temperanee-and. virtue will leave the wages of labour to be spent in the multi- 
plication of individual’ and domestic comforts, the influence of religion will. shed 
such a bright and’sunny light on the great. pathway of life as to render the passage 
through this world comparatively cheerful and happy. There may be a great deal. 
of ‘infidelity and irreligion among the working classes of England ; but is this to be 
aseribed to any deep-rooted enmity and opposition to Christianity as a system, or 
to causes out ‘of ‘themselves misleading their judgment and vitiating their conciu- 
sions That Christianity does not identify itself with the interests of their order, and 
with the interests of humanity at large, is what no one can assert who has studied 
the Book and its contents, The Bible is the book of the people; but Christianity 
lias bééiv misrepresented, A sordid, selfish, worldiy priesthood. on the one hands 
and on the other, the inconsistencies—the miserable-and undeniable inconsistencies” 
of' iollow+hearted' professors-—haye done: more than all ‘the efforts of infidelity te 
estrange’'the intelligent mechanic and artisan from the simple and sublime doctrines 
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four-holy faith.. But the working men are beginning to perceive that they must 
form their estimate of the Christian system: not from those who profess 1t—would 
they.could !—but from. the book itself, And hence the pure and healthy tone of 
the. articles om chis Subject in the volume before us. Religion has its claims,’ which 
it can never forego, never give up; and these are being recognised and acknow- 
edged, The inexpressibly natural and touching scene described by Burns, ‘in His 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ when the happy family circle meet around’ ‘the 
domestic altar to worship their Gop and Saviour, is a scene which may now be 
witnessed in the humble dwelling of many a working man. ‘True piety—in itself a 
bright and sunny thing—is now shedding its light and happiness over many a 
labourer’s lowly hearth, and pointing him to those ** many mansions” in which he 
and his loved ones will finally and for ever dwell, pei tr, 
«-, Lhe very existence of this volume will henceforth and eyermore render it im- 
possible for any one to look on the labouring classes of England as an ignorant, 
uneducated, and immoral mass, Happy is the country that can boast of such an 
extentof intellectual and moral power in. active operation in the humbler walks of 
life, and directed to the purest and most beneficent ends, Happy is_the sovereign 
who is called to-reign, over a. people whose industrial classes are not only ever 
creating the wealth and’ prosperity of her empire, but, by. the force of their intelli- 
gence and yirtue, are giving a new impetus to mind—a new,caste and complexion 
tosociety.  It.is right that our beloyed and illustrious JLady—aillustrious for every 
virtue, and beloyed by every subject—should know that the class. whose .reading 
and. reflection and authorship have produced this volume, -haye. claims. on the 
legislature, and the country, which, sooner or later, must be met, and which ought 
to, be. met at.once, in the spirit of candeur, honesty, and mutual confidence,. These 
men are true and loya!-hearted; they are sincerely, attached to the throne and the 
Sonstitution of their.country, but they must no longer. be trodden, down and in- 
6u ted, j . } t , i j IMEI 9G oF ee 
yossuch are the men to,whom the Government. of the freest country, under, heaven 
are,called to extend the elective franchise. Never was any class more prepared or 
better qualified faithfully to employ their right. It is true that they are, without 
exception, the advocates of farther and wider reform, But, in effecting any organic 
change in our social and political condition, they. are detreminedly opposed to all 
physical: force. Let them be heard in their. own defence.— 3 


BIS IO 27H GAIOg 
o} ‘OPhysical force for the improvement of mankind is a thing morally. impossible, -inas- 
miich abalbevil-has its seat.in the human heart; but what that.cannet accomplish, 
‘moral: force can,, It is adapted, to, every reformation of a political, social, and moral 
characters »../.s Let the masses haye healthy literature—a_ taste for reading and. self- 
Amprovement—then physical force scenes will find only a place in the. records. of past 
barbarism.,, Let.iatelligence increase ; then man will appear a man, and the weal of the 
common family will be recognised by all ; moral force will be the glorious feature of “the 
good time coming,’ ” * | + oe eae 
:. Not less sober and enlightened are the remarks of the Carpenter of Hitchin, who, 
am addressing his fellows, very pertinently and appropriately says:— .~ 


194©Unless our class be provident, sober, and intelligent—guided by right principles, 
-and actuated by proper motives—we can neyer have a happy, prosperous. Mngland.. The 
first yictory you have to achieve is over SELF. Having begun the work,of reform t/ere, 
lyou-will-be able to extend your conquests, and exert a happy and correcting influence 
on.all, with,whom. you come in contact. There is a majesty in the. very demeanour, of 
the man who intends to ‘mend one.’ No man deserves the name ofa reformer who has 
not begun there. And then how wide the field for work that opens up before hint! .. . 
Your country requires your services ; watch over everything likely to affect the interests 
“of our common humanity. Many things you cannot control; your influence will, never- 
‘theless, be felt, while you, unassumingly, labour to promote a pacific and ‘bloodless re- 
“form.” You will, asa true man, be cogitating over new plans of usefulness # new modes 
‘of “attack ; new efforts for gaining and extending your influence over’ your fellow-men. 
fhe work’is Gov’s, “You are a'citizen of His vast empire. He holds you acéountable for 
5 : ) aryisgcay teri tire 
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[piwess ees S°* ~~ © Pall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
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so the fruits of many an intellect and many a genius have been lost to the World, 
~ebecause®-of;*the poverty with which that intellect or that: genius has; had’ to 
'“$trigele; or because no opportunity was offered for their cevelopments «But 
“now many of these hidden gems of purest ray will be brought: to slight, and 
_ their Tustré not only dazzles the eye of the more vulgar, ‘but attracts the notice'and 
‘challenges the admiratien of the most advanced and the’ most ‘accomplished’ inthe 
world of letters; ‘Some of them will take their place side by side with the philo- 
“gophers, discoverers, and literati of the age. Let the working men be true tote 
selves, and. as a class they will soon be found at a higher point in the social, 
political, and moral scale of their country. They have the future déstiniés of 
England in their hand, She will be what they make her. Their influences afl 
but unlimited.» Themen -who have produced. this volume, have it: im theits power 
sito change’the whole face of ‘things, Let them «act: worthy of; their! high: calling. 
*“And*when England has become what England is destined to be, their deeds, with 
*’ the name and the doings of Joun Casser~p—their devoted friend and ‘patron+—-will 
"be found on the page of history, radiant with no borrowed light, ‘and crowtied ‘with 
“more than leaf or laurel glory. ~ na bihsaides vapeoaenas id puis 
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-75y5B00K8.--In. books we find the. dead,.as it were, living ;,in books we foresee things to 
-o¢ome ;.in books warlike affairs are methodised; the rights of peace proceed. from books. 
-- (All things .are corrupted and decay with time. Saturn neyer ceases to deyour those 
_cawhom he generates, insomuch that the glory of. this world would be lost.in obliyion if 
. “Gop. had not provided mortals with a remedy in books, As long as a. book exis aiee 
_ author remains immortal.— Richard de Bury. pinleeraneea 00. 
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So here I am at last, in the oldcountry,” 
said I to myself involuntarily, as I stepped 
-ashore-with something of the feelings of 
an exilereturning to the land of his fathers. 

“or we do not feel like aliens in those 
countries which have always occupied a 
large place,in our minds; whose history 
Has been the wonder and delight of our 
childhood ; the lives of whose great men 
have been the food of our youthful aspira- 


tions: and to whose literature we are 
mainly indebted for the development, 


was 


are our orators. nglishman has any 
better title to. these names than we have, 
“Our bagea 
earman who had obtained a permit to have 
it examined at the Dock depot, whither we 
followed him. The officer in attendance, 
#' very civil gentlemanly man, put me to 
‘very little trouble, not. even opening my 
- earpet-bag. ~My fellow-passengers were 
pot so fortunate. One of them had two or 
three’ American reprints of English au- 
thors—Dickens’ and Lever’s works—which 
were’ condemned to the flames without 
leave of redemption. Another had a par- 
cel of tobacco, a package of letters,and a 
number of daguerotypes from children in 
America to their parents in Wales, which 
were: seized: with great: indignation, and 
subjected the bearertoa vexatious and ex- 
— detention before.a. magistrate.. The 
est:way to avoid trouble:at.the. ‘Custom- 
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house—the only honest way 


was more inviting than I had “supposéd- 
Its streets, though not so wide) or regular 


relieved by architectural orients, heavy 
cornices, paneling and pediments.’ Some, 


measure 7 miles 156 yards’ in lengths: 
Within afew years extensive docks avs 
also’been constructed ‘on the opposite side® 
of the Mersey, at Birkenhead,9 @ {oo 
The principal public buildings are—the’ 
Town-hall, the Exchange, and the Custom- 
house, The Town-hall isa handsonie Pal- 
ladian building, surmounted: by-a° donie,° 
which is crowned by a statue of Britannia. 
It contains a number of: portraits, a statue 
of Roscoe, by Chantrey, and on the Jand-' 
ing of the staircase one of Canning; by the’ 
same artist. The Exchange-buildings form 
three sides of a square, in’ the centre’ of’ 
which is a group of statuary in’ memory of © 
Nelson, executed by W estmiacott in 1813." 
Victory is just about to crown the hero, as- 
Death, partially concealed by a ‘shroud)’ 
stretches out his skeleton hand andtouches 
his heart, while a sailor'stands before:hine! 
in an attitude of defence, and::another: 
kneels behind, lamenting his fate. On the 
sides of the base are bas-reliefs of Nelson’s 
victories ; and four colossal male figures,in 
attitudes of humiliation, .and.,, grief, are~ 
chained to the coruers. . The new Custom-. 
house, by far the finest. building. in. Liver-. 
pool, both in magnitude. and architectural . 


dimensions, contains: also the Post-office, 
Excise-office, the Stamp-office, the Dock 
Treasurer and Secretary’s office, the Board- 
room, and offices of the Dock Committee. 
There is also a splendid building, recently 
erected, though in an unfinished state, op- 

osite the station-house of the London and 
Kort -Western Railway in Lime-street, 
called St: George’s-hall, to be devotedtothe 
fine arts, It is in the Grecian style, and has 
an exquisitely-wrought sculpture in bas- 
relief on the front pediment, representing 
several, figures—Commerce,. Agriculture, 
the Arts and Sciences, &c., bringing their 
tributes to, Britannia, » . 

I was struck with the marked difference 
in. the appearance of people I met.in the 
streets from those I had been accustomed 
to.see at home., The pearls here are 
heartier, fuller-faced, ruddier, carry their 
heads higher, and project their chests more, 
their,lips are more parted, as if breathing 
more, freely, aud. they are more leisurel 
in. their, gait... They have more of the vi- 
vacity and-buoyancy of youth, their tones 
of voice are higher and more varied, and, 
to use acommon English expression, they 
look much more. “jolly ” than our New 
York. merchants, driving along Wall- 
street, as‘if hurrying for dear life, with 
stooping, shoulders, compressed. lips, pale 
faces, and anxious looks. 

_Qne notices the absence of the large 
painted and gilded Signs which line the 
ssdos f, our,streets—the prevailing mode 
here fhsing wide plates of brass or white 
metal ont 
engraved. with large letters, and kept 
bright by daily. scrubbing. The drinking 
establishments are styled “ Vaults,’ e. ¢., 
“aleand porter,and wine and spirit vaults.” 
You! see, a great. many. little donkeys in 
the streets; some rode by children and 
others. harnessed..in-earts, pony-carriages 
with lady-drivers, and huge draught horses 
three and four tandem, whese load is li- 
mited by:a special ordnance of sixteen bar- 
rels of flour apiece, .In case of fire you 
will. see the engines drawn by horses on 
the gallop; fellowed. by a string of carts 
with casks:of water to feed the engines till 
the watér,is let on by the hydrants, The 
water which supplies the town is not flow- 
ing atalltimes, but.is only let'.on at cer- 
taim/seasons to fill the cisterns attached to 
thedhouseshan .concto! 
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The markets in Liverpool are well wor- 
thy of a visit, particularly St. John’s, which 
covers nearly two acres of ground, and is 
all under one roof, supported by 116 pil- 
lars, The market in Great Charlotte- 
street is celebrated for its fine fish—salmon 
and turbot, and a singular-looking red fish, 
called “ gurnets,” with a head shaped ike 
the verted stern of aship. = = 

St. James’ Cemetery is also quite,a ‘¢u- 
riosity. It was formerly a quarry of re: 
sandstone, but has now been converte 
into catacombs. It is situated in the 
midst of the town, surrounded. by streets 
and blocks of houses, enclosed by an iron 
railing. Near the entrance is. a beautiful 
marble chapel. You descend .a path ¢ut 
in stone, now leading through a tunnel ip 
the rock, till you come out upon a. level 
spot in the bottom of the ravine,, which 
constitutes the cemetery, and is laid.out in 
walks and flower-beds, and adorned with 
shrubbery and trees. The sides of the 
ravine are mantled with creepers and ivy, 
in some places smooth rock, inothers hewn . 
stone laid in arches, and containing vaults, 
In the centre is a small circular stone 
building, containing a marble statue . of 
Huskisson, the distinguished parliamentary 
patron of railways, one of | Liverpool’s 
greatest benefactors. ee ae 

Several pleasant excursions: may be madé 
in the environs of chips by the omui- 
buses, which run in all directions—Tox- 
teth-park, West Derby, Aigburth,. and 
Wavertree Geeonesnnes “ Watery”), 
From the last place is a_walk-of a mile tg 
Childwall, where is.‘ Childwall-hall,” be- 
longing to the Marquis of Salisbury, anda 
very ancient church well erty of a Visite 
It is built of red sandstone, in the old Eng- 
lish style; the entrance is below. the-snr- 
face, and lined with monumental tablets 
of clergymen. The slips and seats are of 
oak, not painted or varnished, and, yery 
rude; a great many recesses containi 
large square pews for noble families, wath 
separate entrances, and: lozenge-shaped 
escutcheons containing coats of arms, hang- 
ing up over their respective. pews.’ ‘Ehe 
view from the rear of the church is a. fine 
specimen of English landscape—gregn 
fields, a small stream, the country sprinkled 
with . country seats, villages and spires 
and a railway train passing in the distan¢e, 
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VaRtety or KnownEper.—All knowledge is of itself of some value. - Theres is 
nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it than’ not, :odm:the 


same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. 
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submit to learn to hema ruffle of his wife, or his wife’s maid; but if a mere wish veouhd 
attain it; he would rather wish to be able to hem a rufile.—Bosvell’s Life of Johnsons 
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<7 is’ not possible,” said Mr,” Ashton; 
as he sat near a fire-place which scarcely 
contained any coals. 

“The room was one of those cellars, so 
many of which still form the habitations of 
working men in the manufacturing districts. 
The house stood near Silk-street, Salford. 
It’ was surrounded by mills, whose tall 
chimneys formed a contrast to the large fhat 
space in the midst of which Mr. Ashton 
dwelt. That space was so badly drained, 
and received so much water from the higher 
parts on the south, that large pools had 
formed; and there they stood stagnating 
and breeding fever, a source of disease and 
death to the people, anda disgrace to the 
authorities of the town. Of course Mr. 
Ashton’s cellar was damp. It ‘was also 
nearly bare of furniture. Mr. Ashton him- 
self was thinly clad, spare in figure, and 
labouring under a violent cough. “The per- 
son to whom he spoke was a girl twelve 
years old. Sarah Ashton had just returned 
home from the mill. She wore over her 
head, extending down to her shoulders, and 
thus serving for both bonnet and shawl, one 
of those large red coarse cotton handker- 
chiefs; which are universal among the female 
«cotton-workers of Lancashire, and which 
deform the person as effectually as they 
Shelter it. Sarah had no small pretensions 
to. beauty. Unusually tall for her age, 
she was well made, and bore herself erect 
and with an easy air, as if nature had en- 
dowed her with grace of movement. Her 
features were regular and striking. A soft 
blue ‘eye set off advantageously a fair com- 
.plexion and flaxen hair. 

‘Lancashire factory girls have generally 
harsh, nay, almost hoarse, voices, the result 
of their having at their work to make 
themselves heard one by another amid 
the. perpetual whirl and whiz of the 
machinery in the mills. Sarah Ashton’s 
‘voice was soft, and her manner gentle. 
Her words madea peculiar impression on 
‘the. feelings,. When she asked a favour, 
refusal was almost impossible. She had, 
however, received a refusal from her father 
at the moment when our story opens. Her 
request was, that she, her brother Thomas, 
and her sister Mary might go to London to 
see the Exhibition. Words cannot paint 
the astonishment of Mr. Ashton when his 
daughter Sarah, in her sweet fondling man- 
ner, Ph eee ae petition to him. Scarcely 
could he have been more amazed had’she 


entreated of him the Salford Town-hall; or, 


the Peel-park. 


WARY ABH TON cous. of gathess aoe 
“Impossible,” he replied-in a firm but 
got ee a | 
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not an angry tone. 3 a 9 2A 

Sarah, however, felt that in part/she had 
succeeded. Her'father was not’angry.9v8d 
far good. To avoid arousing *his! anger 
Sarah had been chosen to’ make° the ene 
treaty by her eldest sister, who was ‘resolved 
that in some way she and her brotheroand 
sister should visit London and beholdthe 
great wonder. And in Order® to takeoa 
favourable moment for . the “request; the 
young people had anxiously ‘waited: weel 


after week, until at ‘last ‘their! father had » 


renmryolg 


obtained employment.” ™ 


“‘Do not, dear father,”’ rejoined’ Saralis. 


IM BEM I3HI0Ks 


‘do not say ‘ impossible.” 


‘It is impossible; quite. impossiblez 


You know how we are redticed. The furs 
niture is nearly all gone. It is now! four 
months since your poor mother died) Her 
funeral took all the money'I -had}/and sitiee 
then, you know, T- have had’ only sixteen 
days’ work. Then you’and Mary have been 
playing till last week but ore, ever. since 
the mill was burnt down. “But’for'‘Lom’s 
bit of wage we must have’ all’ starved“vF 
can’t think how such ® ‘notion .got: intd 


your head, my child. “Why, the winter has: 


only just begun. How ‘we are’ to: get 
through it with any comfort Ldon’t’ know, 
though now we are allin work.’2°/°¢ { 
oF athertt ‘4 1 tok tokio -ta‘vods 
“Don’t say any more about ai” Letell 
you it is impossible. Any money we may 
have to spare must be laid out m* gettin 
our furniture back. There’s my’ watch}, 


now; I shall never have a moment's péace . 


until it is again in my pocket. It is a gift 
of your mother’s. We had‘ Ween “in the 
country for a walk, just three days after 
our marriage, and as we retried im” the 
evening—oh ! it'was a’ lovely evenino—s6 
bright, so calm, I shall never forget 1 :°L 
sometimes think that in just Such ‘an éyen- 
ing I shall meet your mother ‘in heaven 
Would that the time had come??°>)"* — 
“Nay, father,” interposed Sarah, ‘don't 
be in a hurry to leave us; I'am ‘sure’ We'll 
do all we can to make up to you for the’ ldss 
of dear mother.” AS US IRS SRE 
‘‘ That loss, my child, can never be made 
up. But, as I was saying: we od 
along through Drinkwater’s Grounds, whe! 
just as we drew near to Ageéroft-bridgé, 
your mother put that watch into my hands, 
and said, ‘Here, Thomas; ‘there’s’ somé- 


thing for thee. I saved the money’ out of 


my wages, and I thought Pd just buy thee 
that to keep for my sake," W y Ue 


soy to eSmo0s.edt. 
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expected to be brought so low as to be 
obliged to part with that watch. And now 
to hear you talk of going to London. Ah! 
this comes of your reading so much. For 
my part d mever liked that. WorkING 
Man’s Frienp; I always thought. it 
would ‘put silly ideas into your head. What 
have. the like of us todo with reading ?’’ 

My. dear father, how much _ happier 
would you have been, could you have spent 
in reading the many tedious hours that you 
have: passed here since you were thrown out 
ofiemployment. _And then, you know, you 
couldn’ts take... that situation which » was 
offered: just before, because. you could not 
read, and write... Had you been in that 
situation you would have had. constant em- 
ployment and your wages double, But you 
will; never; Iam sure, forget how poor 
mother was supported and “comforted by 
reading...‘ Thank God, I.can_ read,’ 
she: said to.-me..one evening. when I 
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In her hand she bore a mutton tty wer 
a few potatoes for her father’s supper. 

‘* You have been rather pinched of late, 
father,”” she said, as she proceeded to cook 
the provisions ; and it’s been a sore griefte, 
me, especially ‘when I thought how mother. 
would greet, if she knew you were short of 
food.  But.things begin to brighten: we 
shall be all right again in a little time.’ ' 

‘‘Good evening, Mr, Ashton,’ Sia a 
young man, who entered as_ he knocked 5 
‘‘T hope you are better. Is your boy Tom in, 
a good place ?”’ 

*¢ Why, not so very good, thank you; but 
his wages haye been very useful lately.??).? 

“Well, I wanta clever lad to. assist. me. 
in the books; ; the work is more than I can, 
get through, and master heard from ‘the. 
parson that your Tom had been a good lad 
in the Sunday-school and could write and. 
cast accounts well.’’ 

‘Yes, Andrew, thank you, he.is a clever. 


returned, home and. found her . worse. | anda very good lad.”’ 


+1 don’t, ,know. how ..I.. should . get 
through the day. but.for that. WoRKING 
Man’s. FRIEND; yon all away from six 
o'clock in the morning; and my pains so 
sharp, and only a. neighbour popping in 
onee jor, twice a week; but I always “find 
something. in. that book. to occupy.. my 
thoughts, and. make: me forget. myself a 
little. Between that and the Bible, Lafterall 
get through the day pretty well. And, Sarah, 
Lywant, to,say something to thee: ‘thou’ rt 
very young, but,I must not .put.it off till 
thou’rt older, for I know I shall not live 
long.) Sarah, if thou.should have a family, 
be.sure thou givest them some education; 

deny thyself anything rather than not giye 
thy children some education. It is all thy 
father. wants, to. make. him a good _hus- 
band, » 2? 

& Well,. pethans, said Mr. Ashton, ina 
softened, tone; ‘‘ perhaps..she was right. 
Howsoever, Sarah, you don’t know what you 
ask for, Why, how. are. you three to get 
to London?” 

_ Father, we can go there and back 
again. for fifteen shillings.” 

‘“< Fifteen shillings! Where are you to get 
fifteen: shillings? .or, rather, three times 
fifteen? I tell thee, lass, thou doesn’t 
know. what thou wants. I suppose you 
must eat and sleep While you are away, all 
three of ye... Then youmust have some de- 
cent.clothes.. Tush! put the thing out of 
your heads,,and let us. get comfortable 
again in the house,” 

‘At thismoment Mary entered. She saw 
at once by Sarah’s looks what had been the 
result of her. application, and like a good 
child anda good general, she resolved to 

spate her father’s. feelings and postpone ' 

e subject to a more favourable moment. 


‘‘ Well, what does heget a week 2” a Se 
‘‘ Five shillings.” Peiiveahea 
‘‘T can give him ten,” 

“‘ Then you shall have him,’ 

“Settled ; let him come.on Monday 3 

“No, say ‘Monday week; he must BIBS, ee 
week’s ‘notice,’ 

‘The sooner the. better; . for just. ‘now ge 
am overdone with work. As if Ihadn’t. 
enough to do before, our men, atleast three. 
hundred of them, -have formed what, they, 
eall an ‘ Albert Club,’ and mademe.clerk of. 
it, They are putting together their money,, 


‘Mr, Ashton, ‘in. order to. go..and. see, the. 


‘Great Exhibition.’ ’’ 

“Exhibition! why, the. Exhibition! 3, 
turning everybody’s head. ‘This. little, 
foolish thing here. has. just been Sea7anEs 
me about going to the Exhibition,”’ °.._. 

‘Well, would, you not like to “g0 you? 
self 2” 

‘‘May be I should, Andrew, but my, 
pocket’s s empty, and my house too is nearly, 
empty. 

 Tt’s four months yet.to, the time. -Be- 
sides, you need not be there. when. the 
thing begins. Instead of May, say you ane 
there in July or August.” 

“« Andrew, it’s clean out of the aestiea: 
Moreover, if I haye any, money, I font 
spend it better.” 

“That I doubt. You are very. low in 
spirits, and by no means well. A change 
would do you good. It would’ aid you in 
getting over your sad loss. And then what 
a sight it will be! That Paxton is a great 
genius, For myself, I’d walk five hundred 
miles if only to see the building... Why, its 

ising, just like a cloud out of the sea, 
eee ? Oh! it’s all over with fairies now; 


men beat fairies out and out. We must 


havea new * Arabian Nights.’ 


this’ Orysta) Palace, and this: Electric Tele- 
graph Just think, eighteen acres covered 
with glass in a few months! Ishould like 
t@ ‘have been the carpenter for that job, 


though'I must have been pretty sharp to | 


have got ready in no time about two hun- 
dred miles of sash-bar, and floored a span of 
38,000,000 of cubit feet. I have just been 
ldoking ‘at the Illustrated London. News, 
and there’s a row of fine large trees enclosed 
within this glass building. Aud howlightand 
elegant: is‘ the appearance of the interior! 
Oh! it will bea splendid sight when all those 
compartments are filled with the best pro- 
ductions of every part of the civilised world. 
They say, we English will be.beaten. In 
taste we shall be beaten. We deserve to 
be“beaten. “We have left our people un- 
taught.” But if beaten once, shall we be 
beaten’ twice’? That I much doubt. A 
good beating just now, when all the world is 
talking of popular education, is the best 
thing ‘we could get. Yes, I think a beating 
under that pile of glass is far better than a 
victory on the field of Waterloo.” 

“There,” said Mary Ashton, as she 
plaeéd the supper on the table. ‘Now, 
father, just make a comfortable meal; and 
do you, Andrew, reach to and take a bit. 
We have not niuch, but such as there is 
you-are heartily welcome to.” 

Mr; Andrew Coomb was an old friend of 
the cap whom he had known im better 
days; and ‘whom-he had resolved to assist 
in’ recovering a’ state of ease and com- 
fort. Clerk in a large spinning estab- 
lishment;:he had a very comfortable in- 
come, and was desirous of immediately 
marrying ‘Mary Ashton, whose high worth 
he had long ‘known, and to whom he was 
betrothed a short'time before Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s decease. © He itowas that had origi- 
nated the- idea of a visit to London. His 
plan'was that he and Mary should be mar- 
ried early -in July, and then, accompanied 
by the rest of the family, take a holiday trip 
to the Metropolis. ‘The expense he would 
bear. To this proposal Mary manifested 
invincible repugnance. Such a tax she 
positively refused to inflict on Andrew. 
True, she was poor—very poor, She 
could bring him no property; but, at any 
rate, she would not let her family be a bur- 
den'to him. ‘Not that she thought Andrew 
would feel the burden or regard the outlay. 
fle ‘was a kind-hearted, generous man, and 
he was fondly attached to herself. Never- 
theless, she was firm in her resolution to 
refuse “the ‘favour.. Husband and. wife, 
Mary thought, should be as nearly as could 
be equal; ‘and it was just possible that after 
his young enthusiasm had gone off, An- 


the possibility of ever. being repro: 
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nothing half so wonderful in the old one as:} 


drew: might. re ret, his, generosit ad . 
changes Seas come” in wei % 7 
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‘Chereis your watch; and now [ belie 
everything is back again”, ©) 
“Why, how did you Bey the Jagee 
“‘ There’s no mystery about it,’ “replied? 
Mary. ‘Sarah and I began bj selling ou 4 
hair: you know what a fine head of da 
Sarah had, and mine was not bad. - Au 
then, as we, have all been in work, I saved. 
out of our united income. just fifteen ‘shil-° 
lings and sixpence a week; andI hope, 


father, you’ve wanted nothing.” 

‘No, my child. PmegladI gave you m ; 
wages; I was never more comfortable i : 
my life.’’ LOSS lee ty oes *; ‘ 
“Next,” added Mary, “we nit baa 


2 | a ids 3. 
have some new clothes, and then, for 


London,’” , Reour 8 a ‘AiAeia Je 
+ London ! Mary.’ What! are you mad 
too? Sarah was. once touched with that. 
disorder, but it’s over with her, I fancy.” ~ 

“Not at all, father,” answered, Sarah ¢ 
‘Fiyet hope.to goer! citfets ai nou teste aes 
‘And I, too,” exclaimed, Tom, safle Sain 
“Yes, and you and all,’’ adde ad. Mar} ras 
expression. of Mrs 


Who can describe the exp: 
‘<T see you don’t believe it possible, fm, 


3 
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ten to fifteen pounds, to say nothing © 
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ingrease of wages, which T am daily expect- 
nif a Live. gotten pretty skilful in the 


a See BD | 


s.<* Besides, you'll let me throw two or 
three. pounds into your exchequer.’ 
“No, Andrew, thank you kindly, we 
Shall be, able to manage; and just now all 
Fouk-cAn, spare, you know, must go toward 
urniture, for I’ 
ape beyond September.” 


ee 
WwW 
“ee 


ok; there are four of you. And you 
\ot know. that there will be a fifteen- 
shilling ‘train justat the time you want it. 

Ut/say there sas: then fifteen shillings for 
carriage, and fifteen shillings—that is the 
charge—-for bed and breakfast, multiplied 
by four, make twelve pounds. That is too 
near your stock; besides, itmay not exceed 
ten pounds, And’ then you will want a 
diner every day, to say nothing of tea and 
SUPP. ¢ 


wet ondon, keep you there, and bring 
you back 


"4 
é 


ipper, and a score of other expenses; and 
London is sucha dear place. I tell you, 
Mary, it can’t be done.” 
- “No, net on your ‘plan; but your plan 
is not my plan. I ‘mean to take the thing 
peng “I have reckoned to be absent a 
month. I shall give up these rooms, placing 
the furniture ina spare room at my mis- 
tress’s ; so we shall have no rent. Well, 
*m going out to see the world, and I 
don’t, want to be whizzed through the air 
Ursa, Live for the month some where 
we must—why-not in the open air, “except 
at nights? In a-word, I propose that we 
alk to London and walk back. We ‘shall 
be fourteen @ays or so on the road, 
and ‘we shall have fourteen days in 
the great city. Our living now costs about 
two-and-twenty shillings a week. While 
we are out I put it down at two pounds a 
week, “I don’t think it will be so much, for 
I intend'to carry a good ham with me, and 
bread is. very low-priced—thanks to Mr. 
Cobden. And when I get to London I 
Shall take ‘a ‘couple of rooms in some vil- 
lage.” We are pretty good walkers and 
wabt to ‘see the world, so we ‘shall not mind 
a ‘good long ‘walk of a morning before we 


a een fifteen pounds would not take’ 


promise not to keep you 


seé the Exhibition and other sights; be- 
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sides, we may now and then’ have a-treatdin 
a third-class carriage, or in»an!.omnibas,; 
fer I’m told there isn’t a greater. pleasure; 
in the world than riding from one end, of, 
London to another on the.outside of .one: of. 
the omnibuses. Altogether, I think. we, 
shall do very well. If I get. ten peunds. 
saved it will, I know, be close work... If-I. 


‘get twelve, we shall be comfortable, ..If.I, 


yet fifteen, 1 expect to have two pounds) in 
my pocket to begin housekeeping with on, 
our return.” sett fc 
* But you have not. thought: .of; your, 
work; how will it be when you get back.?”’., 
‘It’s nearly ail right, Andrew. I ssup+) 
pose you’ll keep Tom’s place open for him ?”’ 
‘<J will. Tom doés very well, he’s.a ¢le-, 
ver lad; and this excursion will do him; 
great gzood—it will open and fill his mind,’’. 
“Well,” added Mary, ‘+1 fancy,I-shall. 
learn ‘a little, if-only by ‘looking into: the, 
milliners’ shops. But, in the Exhibition,, 
surely I may pick wp a good: many -ideas.;., 
and then, Andrew, you know I] can,-when; 
we’re married, open a shop of my own,,if, 
you still keep in the mind yow are about, 
the shep.”’ raosory 
“Right,” replied Mr. Coomb, .‘‘I shad 
not thought of that; but, any, way, you'll, 
let me go with you. Of all things I should) 
like such a sauntering exeursion as you, 
contemplate : just walking, from town .to 
town—from village te. village—through 
vales and over hills—in this well-cultivated 
and beautiful England of ours. ,);Oh)!. 1 
should enjoy the treat exceedingly,. espe-, 
cially with you, dear: Mary, near-me,.. Say, 
that Iishall be one of your company.” 4,3 
‘“‘T have no objection, if father.makes 
none,” 1s -onrer 
“No, my girl, how could Ihave anys 
Really your plan seems. feasible, and 1 
begin to feel young again at the, very 
thought of such a delightful trip.”’,.5 o:4.. 
‘“ Yes, father, my ‘chief hope is that you'll 
eome back a new man. But for this, hope 
I hardly think I should have had the .cou- 
rage and the firmness to get matters. thus 
far; now, however, I ‘see’ my. way .clear 
before me.” a0 


Hv 


Raleigh in the reign of James I. 


ToBacco.—The fashion of smoking tobacco was introduced into England by Sir Walter 
his custom was followed by almost all the: nobility 


and high officers of the realm, to the great dissatisfaction of the fastidious monarch. 
So universally prevalent was this fashion, that his Majesty could not, find jany one to 


write or 


entitled 


preach against it. 


He therefore wrote and published a tract.himself, which he 
titled ““ A Counter-Blast to Tobacco.” After exposing in strong language theun- 
healthiness ‘and offensiveness of this practice, he closés with this royal counter-blast ;-- 


“T+ ig a custom: loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful'to the brain, danger 


tb the Tangs 


lungs; ‘and, in the’black, stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling, 
Stygian ‘smoke of the pit that is bottomless !” igus 


on 
the horeble 
pid 
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- AUTOMATICAL figures of rope-dancers, imitating human mutiontl by: the action of 
comet have frequently been exhibited. There was a, beautiful: specimen: of ‘this 
ih kind long on view at the Adelaide Gallery, in the Strand, which:the writerthas‘re. 
‘peatedly § seen, and he has also looked at others of full- life size. The former; toge- 
_ther with the mechanical apparatus producing its feats, are enclosed in a glass-case, 
“the lower part of which is thrown open to exhibit the mechanism. . When. ‘the 
“figure is at rest, it appears seated on a slender steel rod, grasped by, both its. hands. 
“On touching a spring it descends, but still hangs suspended by them,., After,several 
; “oscillations, or swingings backwards and forwards, the tumbling. begins, >which 
consists in the figure assuming a wonderful variety of attitudes—closing - a feet 
ocand hands ‘together, and swinging with great velocity around the rod, 
o4these movements are proceeding, a musical instrument plays, by means. “of 0: 
ouparts of the machinery. At the close of the tumbler’s evolutions, the. nei PE eer 
ee ‘and, ‘seating itself on the rod, bows to the spectators. The power in operation 
. {inthis. beautiful automaton is a spring. The steel rod is a tube, through which, a 
3 nthe! ‘levers and communications effecting the motions of the body are con} veyed. 
o/The mechanism of the larger figure is no doubt similar; but for it they, cree 
-Zportionate scope, and would appear to be, though most ingenious, more Pass 
s'sttucted than the automaton now described, which is only a few inches in 
Several years ago the writer saw a writing automaton, constructed Mi 
_ Maillardet, with that skill for which he was remarkable. It far surpassed. hers 
» that have been exhibited. In such cases the automaton consists of a machine 
..2esembling the human figure, placed at a table, with a pen or pencil in its hand, 
and paper before it, The spectator is desired to dictate any word at pleasure, 
“which. is. instantly written by the figure in a plain and legible hand. But’ the 
figure is:placed near the partition of a room, behind which an assistanit is’ stationed 
, within hearing of all that transpires. It is therefore the assistant that directs the 
hand of.the figure by machinery, which passes from its body beneath the floor into 
_ the next, apartment. Very simple machinery would suffice for this purpose:7 Thie 
“instrument called the. pantograph, with proportionate arms, so’ constructéd that 
whatever movements are communicated to one of the arms, the same will be traced 
“by the other, might, for example, be used. A still more simple arrangement; bya 
lever ‘with an universal joint, would even be efficient. id ont 
aed tc! writing figure of M. Maillardet surpassed all such contrivances. ctsisch- 
‘gisted of the representation of a boy kneeling on one knee, and ‘holding ‘a/pencibin 
‘his hand, with which he not only wrote, but drew very cleverly. When its ‘per- 
Yotmance was about to commence, an attendant dipped the pencil in. ink, and laid 
‘the’ paper on a brass table before the figure, the tablet being adjusted with screws 
‘to its proper position. On touching a spring a line was begun, and) when it was 
‘finished the hand of the figure returned to dot the i’s and stroke the t's. + In this 
“way it executed four beautiful pieces of writing in English and French, each: con- 
sisting of several lines, and three drawings of. landscapes, all. of which, occupied 
about: an hour. The different parts of this machine are put in motion by means of 
springs, and the outline of its work is effected by the combination of, various leyers 
or ellipses ‘traversing the circumference of metal plates or wheels, The. edge being 
cutitito different shapes at different places, produces a corresponding. outline. in the 


eommunications, so modified as to produce the particular letter or line. ~'T are 
thrée principal motions of the hand: two horizontal, and one perpendicular, so 
that the stroke may be thickened by an extremely delicate operatlone. io noy od 


“The writer ‘saw, only a few years ago, a very beautiful automaton, Be hich, wa 
exhibited at the “Exposition ’’ in Paris, and subsequently in London. It ap sed 
in an elegant court suit, seated at a table, and in the attitude of writing. Several 
questions inscribed on enameled tablets were placed on the table, on which the 
whole apparatus stood, any one of which the visitors might select at pleasure. A 
tablet containing a question, on being handed to the attendant, was put into a 
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drawer beneath the figure, and. as soon as it was closed, and paper placed before 

the automaton, it began to trace an appropriate reply. On the question being pro- 

posed in this way: ‘‘ Who may be volatile without a crime?’ the answer was, “A 

o butterfiy.?’: This: automaton could draw a response as well as write one; hence, 

utwhemthe question was put : “ What is the symbol of fidelity?” it drew an ‘outline, 
, ps er formrof a greyhound. And in the same way it proceeded to reply to a series 
-ouof questions, = 


seco Among the Surprising works of Maillardet, the writer distinctly remembers the 
oi figare of a pianiste, seated at a piano forte on which she played no fewer.than 
~oleighteen’ tunes, “All her movements were graceful. Before commencing a tune, 
{she miade'a geritle inclination of the head to her auditors ; her bosom heayed,. and 
soher eyes followed the motion of her fingers over the finger-board. 


499: He fhstrumént, though resembling a piano-forte, is, in fact, an organ; ithe 
Bellows of which are blown by different parts of the machinery. Six large springs. 
effect the movement of this automaton. The various parts of the. machinery are 
ee oe nice and complicated, and all admirably adapted to the required pur- 

ose, Twenty-five communications produced the different motions of the! body, 
and others proceeding from the centre of motion, are distributed to the different 
arts of the instrument. A brass fly regulates and equalises the, whole. +The 
Sure ° Tests on a mahogany box, containing the machinery, which, was freely ex- 


séd to view. On this automaton being once wound up, it will continue playing 
an ‘hour. - ; 


Re At the exhibition referred to in the last paper on the present subject, as adjéin~ 
fe pps. the Adelaide Gallery in the Strand, and containing many objects that are not 
“only beautiful, but. curious, there is a similar figure, but representing a younger 
“person... The. automaton also plays an organ with its fingers, as any one may 
‘;PFowe: by watching its movements an#. touching the keys of the instrument. 
eho. adopt)the striking language of Sir David Brewster: “ Ingenious and beautiful 
as all.these pieces of mechanism are, and surprising as their effects appear even to 
_seientific spectators, the principal object of their inventors was to astonish and amuse 
othe publie., We'should form an erroneous judgment, however, if we supposed. that 
ielns was the: only result of the ingenuity which they displayed. 


oot'The passion’ for automatic exhibitions, which characterised the eighteenth 
ace iewy! gaye rise to the most ingenious mechanical devices, and introduced among: 
the higher order of artists habits of nice and accurate execution in the formation 
ofthe most delicate pieces of machinery. The same combination of the mechanical 
@owerstwhich made'the spider crawl, contributed in future years to purposes of 
higheriimport. ‘Those wheels and pinions which almost eluded our senses by their 
‘minuteness re-appeared in the stupendous mechanism of our spinning-machines. 
and our steam-engines. The elements of the tumbling puppet were revived in the 
«hronométer which now conducts our navy through the ocean; and the shapeless: 
awheel which directed the hand of the drawing automaton has served § in the BEM 
age tooguide the movements of the tambouring engine. 


Dose TH6sé Mechanical wonders, ‘which in one century only enriched the conjurons 
that*useéd them, contributed in another to augment the wealth of the nation; and 
those atitomatic toys which once amused the vulgar, are now employed in extending 
the’ power’ and promoting the civilisation of our species, In whatever way,indeed, 
the po aa ‘of genius may invent or combine, and to whatever low or eyen ludicrous. 
hie oses. that'invention or combination may be originally applied, society receives 
api > WICH 3 it can never lose; and though the value of the seed may.not.at, once 
be reco nised, and though it may lie long unproductive in the ungenial till of human 
Gaibwieled, it will some time or ether evolve its germ, and yield to mankind its 
natur al and abundant harvest.” . ti 
patente “Marruzw Marve p 
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‘The address fell like a thunderbolt upon 
thé enemies ef emancipation. The friends 
of Fitzgerald would not believe it was the 
intention of O’Connell to seriously contest 
the canvass. . The speedy arrival of two of 
his agents in Clare dispelled their doubts. 
The county was ina boil of excitement. 
The day of election approachits. » Shiel 
addresses a concourse of electors. ‘His 
eloquence inspires a wild enthusiasm in 
their hearts. The time for the arrival of the 
great agitator himself is fixed, An immense 
throng hails him, with banners, music, and 
shoutings. The trial day comes, and the 
candidates appear before assembled thou- 
sands ofthe electors. Fitzgerald delivers 
an able speech. O’Connell rises and- pro- 
nounces. a magnificent harangue, which 
aways the passions of the peasantry as 
forests wave when swept by the wing of 
the tempest.’ A violent contest ensues, 
and ‘at its close the High-Sheriff declares 
that ““ Daniel’ O’Connell, Esq., is duly 
elected a member of the Commons’ House 
of Parlianient for the county of Clare.” 

. This unexpected result ‘carried dismay 
into the .ceuncils of Downing-street; for 
they knew that O’Connell was soon to ap- 
pat dn. London and demand his seat in 
arliament, His fame was no stranger to 
the place where his person was unknown. 
His reputation had long ago penetrated 
vefy-mansion and cabin in the realm. The 
dgitation of the past five years, whose tread 
had shaken Ireland from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway, had ever and anon 
caused the walls of St. Stephen’s to 
tremble, And now, what seemed so terri- 
ble in the distance, was to be brought to 
its very doors. Parliament was not in 
session; but it had been announced that 

linisters would oppose Mr, O’Connell’s 
entrance into the Commons. ‘The declara- 
‘tion. drove Ireland to the brink of civil war. 
‘The.Commander of the Forces conveyed to 
the,.Ministry the alarming intelligence that 
the. troops.were fraternizing with the peo- 
ple, and.their loyalty could not.be relied on 
in the event ofan outbreak, All minds not 
besotted with bigotry felt that the great 
right, forwhich the association had con- 
tended must be conceded. The Duke of 
Wellington, then at. the head of the Go- 
vernment,saw that the hour had come when 
either-his .prejudices or his place must be 
surrendered... He decided that the former 
must yield. Parliament was convened on 
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the session, Mr,'Peel:moved that the House 
go into committee,‘ to take into-eonsidera- 
tion the civilised. disabilities, of his.»Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic .subjects.” After) — 
two days’ debate it prevailed. . A bill of 
emancipation: was! introducédh Pive days 
sent in a thousand petitions against»its pas-, 
sage. The billopassed, after-a severe strug-/ 
gle, and Mr. Peel-carried it» to: ithé «Lords. 
A fierce contest ensued, butrit! was|fenced 
through by theron Duke. ..Onthe l3thiof 
April it received the royal assent, and was: 
hailed everywhere with joy’by/thé «friends 
of réligious freedom io ts oft“ Soroup 
Mr. O’Connell appeared in the House~to 
claim his seat. ‘Having been‘elected before 
the act of emancipation, the-ancient -eaths 
were’ tendered to* hint. '» He: declinedrto 
take them. After tedious hearings before 
the Committee of Elections, extending 
through several weeks, and a powerful ad- 
dress at the bar of the House im support of 
his own right, his seat was declared vacant. 
He returned to Ireland, and° was /every- 
where hailed as the “Libérator‘of-his 
country.” After walking over:the® course 
of Clare, he repairedto: Wéstminster;:and 
“the member for all Ireland’’stook this; sé¢at 
in. the British House-of C pmesiye 2 iovil 
For this great concessiowto the peutus 
of toleration, the age is chiefly indebted>te 
O’Connell and Shiel, the Castorand Pollax 
of emancipation. No two men were: more 
perfect antagonisms inthe primie*elements 
of their characters,’and no ‘two nrore hare 
moniously blended in “the accomplishment 
of a-common object.’ Each supplied: what 
was wanting in the other. -O’Connell'was 
unsurpassed in planning, organising, and 
executing, and his unique and vigorous 
eloquence could stir to its bottoni the ground 
tier of Irish society. Shielwas rich inthe 
highest gifts of oratory, ornate, classical, im> 
passioned, and could rouse the enthusiasia 
and intoxicate the imaginations ‘of ‘the ret 
fined classes of his countryfiie +.) The ‘one 
contributed to the work the learning! and 
skill of an acute lawyer, the knowledgewofa 
well-read historian of his’ tony cone ant 
timate acquaintance with al the: details: of 
the great question at issue; and business 
capacities of the first order! the cother 
gave to ita transcendent intelleét, adorned 
with the genius of a poet,” the gracestofa 
rhetorician, and the embellishments ofoa 
politescholar. Both consecrated toit /in- 


|tense nationality of feeling, “‘quenchless 


the 5th of March, 1829. On the first day of | perseverance, and indomitable courage. 
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the-other.the exclusive oc-| Asa specimen of his oratory, I subjoin 
f the peculiar field of labour to | an extract from one of his speeches. In 
talents were best adapted. 1837, Lord Lyndhurst’ ‘declared, in ithe 

iel was bornin 1791. In his youth, | Upper House, that the Irish were “ aliens 
he woy* high literary reputation as the | in blood and religion.”” Shortly after, Mr. 

of two tragedies, ‘‘Evadne’’ and | Shiel thus repelled the charge in the Com- 

Apostate,’’and some beautiful essays | mons. Lord L. wasa listener. 

ei periodicals.’ He early acquired an| ‘‘ Where was Arthur, Duke .of. Welling- 
viable reputation’ atthe Dublin: bar as an | ton, when those words were uttered? Me-. 
ad>uvate, But ‘the: gauge and measure of | thinks he should. haye started up to dis-) 
ese ak age Sag opt comparatively | claim-them. ct RPI 
small circle till his: splendid oratorical dis-| , : sh eae 
play inthe defence of:the principles and| | *%¢ Patties, sieges, fortunes that he"passed? “ss: 
objects of the: Catholic Association made | ought to have come back upon him.” He: 
his:fame co-extensive withthe empire. The| ought to have remembered that, from ther 
result of his) services has sbeen recorded. | earliest achievement .in. which .he dis-. 
To apply to himself what:he so graphically | played that military genius which has 
saidof Grattan, “:The people of Ireland| placed him foremostin the annals of modern, 
saw the: pinnacles: of »the establishment | warfare, down to that last. and surpassing, 
shattered by the lightning of his elo- | combat which has madehis name imperish- 
quence.”’ The Emancipation Bill.opened-to | able—from Assaye to Waterloo—the nish, 
himethe doors of Parliament.. He entered | soldiers, with whom your armies were filled... 
its hall-iny 1831, heralded by a reputation | were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory. 
surpassing that with which: most orators | with which his unparalleled sungessen Rees 
have*beem content to’ leave that. field of | been crowned... Whose were. the athletic. 
their triumphs. | It is the highest proof of | arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera, 
the solidity of his reputation, that in this through the phalanxes. that neyer reeled in, 
new arena he«inereased the brilliancy of | the shock of war before? . What desperate. 
his fame, being a marked exception to the| valour climbedthe steepsand filledthe pote 
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rule; that orators: who have become famous | of Badajos? All, all his -victeries shoul 
atthe’bar; or the hustings, or on the plat-| have rushedand crowded back upon_ his 
form; «have :failéd to-meet the public ex-| memory: Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanea, 
peetation‘on encountering the severer tests | Abuera, Toulouse—and, last of all, the 
of the House of Commons, greatest. Tellme, for you were there—t. 
ssSeverali years ago 1 heard Mr. Shiel. de-| appeal to the gallant soldier before, me,. 
liver a speechin: Parliament, and I retain | (pointing to Sir Harry Hardinge,) who 
aovivid -impression of his powers. | He | bears, I know, a generous heart in an. in- 
seemedthe very embodiment of all that was | trepid breast—tell me, for you must needs, 
gorgedus:sand. beautiful in. the arts of| remember, on that day when the destinies: 
rhetoric:and oratory. His sentences rushed | of mankind were trembling in the balance" 
forthavithsthe yelocity ofa mountain tor-| while death fell in showers upon them’s’ 
yent, while for an-hourand.a-half he poured | when the artillery of France, levelled: with, 
downponrthe House a ceaseless shower} the precision of the most. deadly sclencbs 
ofmmetaphior, simile; declamation, and ap-| played upon them; when her legions, in= 
peal; lighted withthe brilliant. flashes of | cited by the yoice, inspired by the example: 
wit, and mingled with the glittering hail of| of their mighty leader, rushed again and. 
sarcasm. ‘Te belongs not. to the best,| again to the contest ; tell me if for an in- 
sehool.of oratory, but,is master of that in| stant, when to hesitate for an instant twas to’ 
which he was trained. Thereis no rant or| be lost, the ‘aliens’ blanched? And‘when, 
fustian.’-in’, his .speeches, for. they are| at length, the moment for the last decisive 
eminently<intellectual. . Though polished | movement had arrived; when the valour) so” 
in; the ‘extreme, they. are pure ore, and | long wisely checked, was at last let’ looSe >” 
sparkle with real gems... His ornaments | when, with words familiar but immortal, 
are lawishly put on, but are never. selected | the great captain exclaimed, ‘ Up lads, and’ 
from the ‘tinsel andmock diamond mine. | at them !’—tell me if Catholic Ireland with’ 
His defect -is. that; he too. much: discards | less heroic valour than the natives of your? 
logic,and reyels'in rhetoric. In discussing | own glerious isle precipitated herself wpoti' 
even.an appropriation bill, his figures are | the foe! The blood of England; Scothaway 
drawn less fromthe annual budgetof the | Ireland, flowed in the same stream, on the’ 
Cheanéellor ofthe Exchequer than from the| same field. When the chill” ‘mortifig 
perennial springs of Helicon.. He aimsto| dawned, their dead lay cold and‘ stark't 

reach the-heart, not through the reason, | gether. In the same deep pit their’ bodiey 
but the, reason and the. heart.through the| were deposited. The green'spring’ is’ how 
imagination,«.iis.) % breaking on their commingled dust, °THe 


, 
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dew falls from heaven upon their union in 
the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the 
glory shall we not participate? And shall 
we be told, as a requital, that we are 
estranged from the noble country for 
whosé salvation our life-blood was poured 
out'?’” 

“Though approaching the verge of good 
taste, conceive of the present effect of such 
an outburst gushing from the lips of Shiel, 
the perspiration standing in drops on his 
knotted locks, his eye kindled with Milesian 
fire, every feature of his expressive counte- 
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a sae oe 
nance instinct with passion, ev. jimh of 
his small but symmetrical framé? snbling 
with emotion, his shrill but musi.) yoice 
barbing every emphatic word 

Since he entered Parliament, M. spiel 


has acted with the liberal Whigs, ha. eld 


; office under Lord John» Russelljand gn ¢. 


rally declined the lead’ of) 'Mr.»O’@onn.j),; 
He stood aloof from the Repeal’ agitation. 
though he defended O'Connell; «when on. 
trial for conspiracy some’ four -yeirs ago. 
with the ability and eloquence! ofe¢ hisi 
brightest days. -—:9ib yimeupent’ bas [tek 
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°“Yhéere‘are some persons who are never 
willing to acknowledge that they have done 
wrong. “Whenever they are blamed for 
anything, ‘they will be sure to have some 
excuse or ‘palliation to offer, or they will 
contrive to turn the attention to the share 
which somebody else had in the wrong. 
James Benson was just such a boy. “ Why, 
what a looking place you have made of this 
room, children !” his mother said, as she 
entered the parlour one day. 

“«& Why, William ‘took down every one of 
those books,” vociferated James. ‘‘1 didn’t 
touch one of them; and Emily tore up that 
paper into little bits, and threw it upon the 
floor. I couldn’t help it: I told her not 
t6‘do's0.” 

FOWell, I should-like now to have you 

gather up those quill tops and put them out 
ofthe 'way,’’ interrupted his mother: “ you 
know I have always cautioned you against 
letting your pen cuttings fall upon the 
earpet!’? ; 
“Well, William has been cutting too. 
They are more than half his,” replied 
James, instead of stooping at once to pick 
them up. 

“Now such a disposition as James showed 
lrere is far from being the right one. James 
hada hand iw putting things into disorder, 
atid’ his own blame was that he had any 
concern in it. It was nothing to him what 
his’“brothers and sisters had been doing. 
He'ought to have acknowledged his own 
fault, ‘and obeyed his mother’s direction 
immediately,’ instead of stopping to find 
excusés, or to tell ‘what ‘the others had 
done. 

It is very mean and ill-natured to wish 
to bring others into difficulties, or expose 
their faults, when it.,will answer no good 
purpose, © It, is. very absurd, too, for any 
person to suppose that he is. any the less 
to blame himself, in any one case, because 


pMitog no shen [eure 
somebody else has also been to,blame. ‘Sup-, 
pose that aman who was brought to trialin a 
court of justice for; the crime of, stealing,, 
should say in self-defence, .“.Why, to,be, 
sure I have been guilty of, stealing ; but. 
then such a person. stole too. He stole just, 
as much as.I did.’’.. This would. be foolish, 
enough; and yet nothing is more; common, 
than for boys and. girls, when they .arere-, 
proved for any miscenduct,. to. begin.to tell: 
what some of their. brothers,, or, sisters, jor 
companions, haye.done/that.which,is. quite, 
as bad, co isw to vonsioiine 
BROTHER JONATHAN, dimen bas 
General Washington placed "greateins! 
fidence in the good sensé and 'patristisn of 
Jonathan Trumbull, who'at an early! periode 
of the American revolution was: Géverhbr’ 
of the State of Connecticut. “In a €ettant! 
emergency, when’ a measure of’ great Gm? 
portance was under discussion, Washingtoni® 
remarked, ‘‘ We must consult Brothét Jonae’ 
than on the subject.”” The result of that 
consultation was’ favourable< Thusj from 
the constant’ use of the expression //# Wer 
must consult Brother Jonathan; whicho 
soon passed from the army to ‘the peoplejc 
the Americans received that'appeéllationy > 


| 


which ‘has stuck’ to ‘them as"closely ase ~ 


“John Bull’ to‘the Englishil-%09 .sncceib 
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BEING IN" URRY” 70 Isvomes 
When one isin a hurry ‘and, a flurry 6. ‘ 
nervous excitement he can see nothing bu 7 
stones, after he has stumbled. oyer then Tipe 
and beams, after he, has run” his, head. - 
against them. Todo. anything well, one. 
0 D3 (yest Seeks, Pru Se > 
needs to be calm.and coliected.;. 7)... as 
Why is a clock the most humble thing in. 
existence? Because it always holds its 
hands before its face, and however good 
works may be, it is always running’ itself? 
down. BUM ESE OSO TAP SOTSILO0 & 
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As ‘soon! as>the hen forsakes the chickens, 
choose those with short legs, and put them 
into coop to fatten for your own table or the 
market.: Cramming is unnecessary. Adopt 
any of the three following methods, and the 
fowls will be beautifully plump i ina fortnight; 
if kept longer cooped, they will suddenly 
fail, and frequently die :— 

First Method.—Give them warm baked 
potatoes four times a-day, supply them regu- 
larly with plenty of fresh water, and let 
their coop stand in a dark, warm corner, 

Second Method.—Feed them on oatmeal 
gruel] made on pot- -liquor or new milk, and 
mixed with suet. 

* Third Method —Supply them plentifully 
with balls made of scalded barley-meal and 
sheeéps” ‘entrails. boiled well and chopped 
small.. “The directions with regard to water 
atid the’situation of the’coop holds good in 
alk casesyand fresh straw to peck at should 
be" given’ them every day. None of these 
meéthods are expensive, and all of them 
have ‘been: tried by the writer with success. 

“To ‘rear young fowl as stock, it is only 
necessary to feed them well, give them a 
sufficiency of water, keep them from cold 
and damp, preserve their house and yard 
in, most. perfect cleanliness, and prevent 
them, sitting. om eggs, so as to bring fortha 
Bee until. they, are fifteen months old at 

least.) Black.fowls are generally good 
io. and bad sitters,.. The Dorking of 
every, colour is. both a prolific layer ‘and 
an, excellent. nurse, but its flesh, even when 
young, is. mellow, and rather tough. 

ised ic {DISEASES OF FOWLS. 

‘Fowls:aré subject: to many. diseases, al- 
most ‘allof-which may be traced to damp, 
cold, or improper food... Amongst the num- 
ber ‘are the roup, the pip, the turn (or gid- 
diness),' the asthma, dropsy of the limbs, 
and the gapes. This latter is a singular 
disease, consisting in the fermation of seve- 
ral parasitic worms inthe windpipe, on the 
removal of which depends the life of the 
sufferer. .One mode adopted for this pur- 
pose. is to pit the bird into a box, and make 
it inhale the fumes of tobacco. “Another i is, 
forcing a large pinch | of salt down its throat; 
anda third is, introducing a feather into 
the windpipe, and’ turning it round, when 
the worms cling to it and are drawn out. 


‘InpoLence, —The miseries of indolence are known only to those Ww tio! have no bivekular: t 
hothing in view, however tedious or arduous; nothing by Which time Biases beg 


pursuit ; 


shortened by occupation, and occupation rendered easy by habit. 


YOUNG 


COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


CHICKS. 


The roup may be cured by giving, the. 
bird half a teaspoonful of dissolved salt, and, 
bathing its head in warm water ; or James’ s 
powder, in doses of a grain; made into a, pill, 
with bread, and afterwards).a pill, of;,.rue 
and garlic, ‘which must be forced. down the; 
bird’s throat. 

The pip.is generally fatal; it consists in. 
a hard gathering of white matter round the 
tongue, the back part of the mouth, and the 
opening of the nose into the mouth ; the 
eyes become perfectly white, and the bird 
totally blind. With much trouble this may 
be picked to pieces, when the parts should 
be washed with a weak solution of white 
vitriol, but most commonly. it. forms.. agen 
and the bird dies, 

The turn, or giddiness,.is a sort ‘of. epi-. 
leptic fit, which causes instant death, unless, 
a vein in the palate be opened as soon as. 
the bird falls, and a few drops of a mixture. 
composed of six parts of the sweet spirit, 
of nitre and one of .ammonia be poured: 
down the throat. 

The asthma is occasioned by too much. 
stimulating food, or damp confined lodging... 
The: best remedy is a daily dose, weighing 
one grain, of calomel and antimonial pow ‘der. ; 

Dropsy of the limbs. is rarely, cured, bat. 
the best remedy is garlic and rue, 


MOULTING. 5 

When birds are moulting they should: sh 
supplied with food ofa stimulating nature, 
and be kept warm and dry; .each year,/aso 
they grow older, they moult, later, in, the: 
season. at vont 
THE COCK. 

A cock should be large, but well: Badae 
carry his head high, have a fine brightred. 
comb, with wattles of. the same colour, ay 
short bill, am animated look, a broad chest, 

and strong wings; his legs should be short, 
thick, and muscular, with spurs, his, plu-_ 
mage dark, and his yoice.loud,and clear, 
Cocks dislike crowing hens, and.those. which,; 
have assumed spurs, “and, when he calls the . 
others around him to partake of a dainty. 
morsel, he has been known to hunt the one, 
so constituted away. Indeed, we. wouldr 
advise our friends always to fatten and kill, 
such while they are young, as from internal. ; 
disease they have no power of producing. 
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EXHIBITION, .OF, 180s od venvyewlier ero 
but ods iets ois oid ste sion ct atniog 
THE arrangements of the Commissioners are now for ‘the ee re 


Unless they come to be reconsidered and modified, we now know the’ terms* 
which the people will be brought from the various provineés im thé “cowntt 
London, and admitted to inspect the wonders of the Great Exhibition. Unifortaii 
ately:we have no means at present of ascertaining how they will dispose ‘of them- 
selves whilst in town; where they will be lodged and fed; what measures aréin 
progress for their accommodation, or what securities will be provided to guard ther 
against the impositionsof unprincipled sharpers. Theauthorities’ have, howevi 
announced their decision on all matters they deem within their proviriee!’-/°'e7#9%9 
“Let'us review these arrangements for a moment or two, ole matter on ea of 
atid 


have been dealt with. Their claim to be treated in the whole matter on'té 
the greatest liberality has been admitted from the first. “The eharactér assigived? 
the Exhibition by its promoters of all grades—the language held by prin¢é 
prelate, peer and commoner—haye all pointed to the working classes 43 oucnee 
of society who will contribute most to its completeness, who will eotitemplate ft 
~ with the greatest pride and interest, who will reap from it thellargest/amount-0f 
profit, and whose conyenience in visiting and examining its industrial speciien 
ought therefore to be primarily thought of and provided for? How Tas tls Ben . 
lone > : f i 2G DLA HOG’ DUB 
“The foremost difficulty in the way of the artisan, who has determined to"comiete 
London for perhaps the first, it may be the only, time in his life, is theexpe: iS 
of travelling. ‘To pass from place to place is a much simpler, quicker, and ‘cheaper 
thing now than it was in the days of our grandfathers, or even than it’ was twenty 
years ago. Still it is a heavy item when the distance is considerable ; ‘ and suéh ‘is’ 
the case with the majority of the large manufacturing towns, which will contribut 
the largest quota to the ranks of the artisan visitors. Birmingham, the toy-shop 
of the world, is 116 miles from London, and this is amongst’ the nearest “of # 
great hives of industry. Manchester is 182 miles off, Leeds 195, Huddersfiéld® 
Liverpool 206. Then, if we go further north, and’ cross*‘the® borders “ite 
Scotland, or if we look at the other side of St. George’s’* ChanneP? te 
Belfast or’ Dublin, we shall. perceive that the‘ distante® is’ still “moreifor© 
midable.° Except to persons living in the near neighbourhood of béndony’ 
thé expense of travelling will be the most serious item in their outlay. "Po‘redwée’ 
this, the whole influence of the Commission should have been energetiéall rem 
ployed: The Railway Companies are huge monopolies, and ‘they have made'the 
utmost of theiradvantage. The engagements they have entered into we consider 
illiberal, and we cannot but think that it would have been better to letever#clats 
throughout the country fight its own battle, and make the best ‘terms' if could foi 
itself, than officially sanction suchacontract. Thescale of charges should have beet 
at least as low as those charged in the ordinary summer excursion trains. Werémind® 
our readers that they may yet effect some alterations—the modification of somie6P 
the most objectionable features in the present arrangement—if they make the 
proper representations, and secure the assistance of some of the’ more inf t 
men in their several neighbourhoods. In addition to the’ question: 6f fare“we 
would urge attention to the following points, upon which it is most’ désirable that 
the existing arrangements should not be adhered to :— 19918, COON, BOON NIA 

“1. There is no guarantee for the use of covered carriages, Such as the legislature! 
has obliged the companies to adopt in what are called Parliamentary ‘trainsi9*Ore 
many of the lines, especially in the north, we have seen alt os ra gna 
third-class passengers without covering and without seats, resembling eattle- 
more than anything else. Her Majesty’s Commissioners have mot secured’ thé’ 
werking classes from being despatchet some hundreds of miles ‘in thesé boxes” 
Let the club setretaries look to this, and see that the use of carriages midre’siited’ 
to human beings is expressly stipulated for. Our advice to them is—trust nothing? 
to the liberality of railway directors, 
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2, The same thing may be said with reference to the rate of travelling. What 
for a railway may be ealled a snail’s pace, and long, wearisome stoppages at. some 
points for hours at a time, are incidents of travel that commonly befal the third- 
Glass passenger. ;, The..gentlemen who journey by the express train will not stand 
thig,sort.of thing;.but,with the class of travellers we are speaking of direetors are 
pee independent and. less.scrupulous, This must be thought of in making your 
fet 


Peter |} 1Oi gw 7 ; ; f f 
oj Why-should the first two months of the Exhibition pass by before the privi- 
lege. of. yisiting it is.conceded to the country artisan? Why should the men of 
Manchester be prevented from spending their annual holiday—Whit-week—in 
Hyde-park >, The Ist of J a at present fixed as the earliest day on which. an 
excursion-train will.be run. _We can discover no valid reason for this delay, but 
theunreasonable aggrandisement of the railway companies, who would surely, reap 
Sodieient harvest out.of the immense impetus the Exhibition will give to travel- 
ing, whatever degree of liberality they might display. It is desirable to distribute 
the, visitors as far as possible over the entire period—desirable both to relieve the 
pressure in the building, and prevent the excessive crowding of the metropolis ; and 
the,.directors,.who hold a monopoly of the means of transport, which renders the 
ublic .almost-helpless in their hands, step in and say, not an artisan. club shall,be 
sacs to town until the great show is half over. ; Erie es 
ao¥¥e have, thus indicated the points which imperatively demand reconsideration, 
and upon which our friends in the provinces must endeavour to make terms for 
themselves with, the, various, bodies of directors, independently of the ,official 
urangements. : ¢ : yt 
.okhe failure of the Commissioners. to register lodgings for the working classes we 
hawe, already sufficiently commented on, This gigantic enterprise (for so to. a 
private individual it must be considered). the proprietor of this publication has 
undertaken single-handed, in order to avoid the confusien and disappointment 
which.would have been inevitable, if some such precautions had not been taken. 
His first thought—to. secure the services of an influential committee—was most 
liberally responded to; and, although further consideration made a change ef plan 
seem desirable, the gentlemen whose names we have announced, have readily 
agreed to,act as.patrons, Having thus with considerable inconvenience—for our 
engagements are already numerous and heavy enongh—determined upon supplying 
what;we regard as..a serious official omission, we trust the result will realise our, 
hepes,,aud that the working classes who contemplate.a visit to London will reap, 
the advantage, | err? 
oMhere is another matter on which we deem it incumbent on us to speak.; The. 
@haxges for.admission have been announced. As they affect artisans they are not 
‘perhaps.yery ‘high, but they are certainly very unequal. <A shilling for every 
separate entrance is not the arrangement we should have expected and had hoped 
for. The;man of ample leisure and abundant. means may take his season ticket 
for three guineas, and the advantages he will thus have purchased are the right of 
exclusive entry on the first day, and of perpetual ingress and egress during the 
wholeitime.the, Exhibition lasts. His ticket will be to the Glass Palace like the 
lateh-key,to his own home, Every day, before dinner and after, the doors will be. 
open to him. ,. The. workman, however, must pay a shilling at the door every time. 
heoresses the threshold, We object to the principle of this. There.should have 
been week tickets, giving the right of entrance, not merely once a day, but at any 
time: during the week when it might be convenient to go in. As itis, a man having 
entered, cannot divide his day, to take rest and relieve his mind, and so come 
fresl, again.to the.inspection... He must. stay in until he has trayelled so many. 
miles,-or;he would have to renew his payment, and the next day the same thing. 
must|,be,repeated, and the next, and the next. Small as the sum of four or five 
shillings, may be called, we say it is not in fair proportion to the terms demanded 
_ of more, privileged visitors, and it is on that account objectionable. A shilling, 


charge for a week ticket would have been more equitable and liberal, 
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THE COMMISSIONERS’ REGISTER. 


‘Amongst the questions submitted by a de- 
‘putation.from Manchester, and thé replies 
given, appear the following; :—Accommoda- 
tion for working class visitors. Inspect 
register of lodging-houses. Are such spe- 
cially reported on, and what guarantee of 
their ‘respectability ‘has been given? » What 
information does register convey ?—A re- 
*‘gister of lodging-houses simply opened at 
the offices of the Executive Committee. A 
ery. meagre list on, the books at present. 
The Committee will giye any reasonable 
kind of assistance, not involving the actual 
‘Imeurring the esponsibility. The only esta- 
Hlishment of any’importance at present open 
is Messrs, Harrison’s, near the Pimlico- 
pier ; others are contemplated. 


Riatis, or Goops.—A large number 
‘Of packages have been brought by the 
‘Steamer Sultan, which has arrived at South. 
‘ampton from Constantinople, which are 
consigned: toa high diplomatic functionary 
‘im this’ country, and are intended for the 
‘Great Exhibition. 


“THE PRICES OF ADMISSION.—The fol- 
er ing is the official announcement of the 
seale of charges, the substance of which we 
(gave last week :— 


“ “The charge for admission will be as fol- 
lows ;— 
“Season tickets for.a gentleman....£3 3 
“Season tickets for a lady ........°2 2 


‘hese, tickets are not transferable, but they 
‘will: entitle.the. owner to admission on all 
‘occasions ‘on which the Exhibition is open 
to’ the public.’ ‘The Commissioners reserve 
‘to themselves the power of raising the price 
of the season tickets when the first issue is 
exhausted, should. circumstances render it 
advisable,..On the first day of exhibition 
‘season tickets only will be available, and 
no mionéy well’ be received at the doors of 
fazer ‘on that day. ~ 
» On the second ann third anys the 
price of admission on entrance 
b+. Will be:(each day). escseesecee £1. 0 
-/On the fourth day of exhibition. 0 5 
-sTo-bexeduced on the 22nd dayto 0 1 


beet ‘the 22nd day the prices of admission 
eu) be as follows :— 


oi, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
-mesdays,-and:Thursdays in 
{lite « each week CCF CC oe reese eeuese ls. Od. 
SOx Priday PS eee e ed eecvcceece Rie& 


“On ACULUAUN essen eeecesotane OO 
r1¢ 
No-change. will be given, at the door. . This 
wegulationvis: necessary to prevent.the in- 
convenience and confusion which would 


'| arise from interapton cr delay at the en- 


trance,’ UIGIS Yb Ws eI NOS SiH sh’ 


Raven tees: The rst. clade re on 
ment court will be in the transe me Sis 
trance to which will be: through’ 

24 feet... Upon either side,of, (abltcaied 
a low railing, extending: 24°feet; placedcat 
a distance of 48 feet from. the intérsection 
of the nave and the tratisept, will! ty 
the refreshment space frony the: other J 

of the building, The serviiig § yACES " a 
counters will be placed upon either ide? 
having each a frontage of 96 ate gi 
open space of ithe: counters «will, $ 
in width, and 72 feetinidepthy waisadinge 
within 48 feet of the’extrenie pearent 
the building ; the intervening’s mie 
occupied by ‘‘lobbies,’’ waiting-r00 

A. twenty-four, feet, square, at the.extre 

of the serving spaces, will: be: cane 
store-rooms. “The space to be o¢cupied!by 
this court, including--alb the (passages) Sr 
will be not lees ‘than’ 17, 756" ‘square’ feett 
The eastern or’ second-class ‘refréshthent 
court will be situated in thé front® “Of” a 
space, gravelled and. turfed; 120, ,feet. an 
length by 48 feet:in breadth, "and. whie as 
now occupied by a number of small: ath 
and two spaces of 48 feet square, * 


total length of counters and‘ mes width He 


court will be nearly 350 feet, | 
the counters being’ from. Aa Wy SIX 5 
1,052 square feet are set’ apart for ‘tSlabbies”? 
and « waiting-rooms.”*)! "Phe Wo tioiarea 
required for this court,’ including H 
&¢c., will be 19,008 square te : He: area 
devoted to the western. or. t hird- -class 3 a 
freshment court, including: ‘passages and 
space for ‘lobbies and waiting-room: Udis 
12,096 square feet, the’ length ‘of “counter” 
and. ‘ bar” hes 136 feet. Phe eoHttrast 
to supply the re reshments in.the’ ae of 
the three classes has.’ 

Messrs. . Schweppe. and Faget sth sett - 
known soda water manufacturers, eines 
of filtered water will’ be required :to ane ot 
plied gratis to visitors; and” ‘a’ tigre 

bread, cheese, and butter ‘tobe’ a 

kept for sale at prices to. be agreed Up t ? 

tween the contracting .parties ;..and: 
also been arranged that none of the at 
freshments supplied shall sh ge 
higher rate than that of any re 
able London. establistinéat®: tou Wines 


and spirituous , eran aS. strict 7s BEO- 
hibited . 1933 ob ys | Lebtow 


XM aid io Be 
the sandy materia ARE which tins 
,eig 


che oe 
doa tie 


The Great Exhibitioh't is’ tndebte 
posed, which.was aah from.; tite 3 


fordshire for the architect a ae if 
near Battlesden, Mr; Paxton’snativevilla: 
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We are continually receiving communications containing inquiries relative to the Great 
Exhibition. It is utterly impossible for us to answer them by letter; but we shallibe 


“@l29 GT B28)6 -yaxe ¢ 
happy, as far as 


Gag. WORKING, Man’s FRIEND. 


Stpseriper (Luton).—The terms are adver- | 


ised very extensively, : 3 
o@iRe(Plymonth.)—The Ist of. July, according 
ent arrangements, 
so MW. SGApply at Scotland-yard; if your cre- 
dentials, and persona) appebreneg Are what yeu 
1;might very probably obtain employ- 
meat The Executive Committee of the Great 
Pepinigen have beén in'communication with the 
Comniissivhers of Metropolitan Police relative to 
@/ferce) necessary to preserve the peace in the 
‘neighbourhood of the Exhibition at the time of 
re ing and during its continuance, although 
hi 


wat number of the superannuated constables 
be e received orders todo duty on that occasion. 
Phy late ih Pinca intimated their inten- 
tion’ to augment’ the force by adding 900 men, who 
Will/be‘employed for twelve months only. 
. S23 Go (Derby) writes:—* A person who holds 
thesoffice.of inspector of, weights for the borough 
ef. Derby,..abont eighteen. months ago com- 
megced an hearth rug of very curious workman- 
ship, and has just completed it, in order to for- 
ward it' to the Exhibition, where space has been 
granted ‘for ite admission amongst the world’s 
wonders, It is a complete. novelty of its kind, 
andeis designed to,.a very handsome pattern, the 
border and ends being formed with upwards of 
fyreniy thousands shreds. of cloth, and the centre 
of tambs’-wool, ‘in’ which ‘is worked a beautiful 
white swan, 6n @ pond, which is surrounded with 
gegroup of ‘trees, and the colours altogether are 
so micély and -tastefully blended as to give it a 
nificent.appearance. It will be found amongst 
its classa° great, curiosity, being made on an 
@ntirely new. principle, and by hand labour, and 
fot “knit, as: home-made rugs generally are. It 
fs ealéulated to have taken equal to fifty-one days’ 
dabours:at) 12:hours per day, to complete it, and 
‘speaks,yolumes for the patience and industry of 
the.gentlemeun who has manufactured it, 
t9 Win Sv: K 7 The National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
aga Seen free exhibition, open from ten till 
ive, four days in the week, It is closed to the 
public on ‘Fridays and Saturdays, in order that 
students may have an uninterrupted opportunity 
fvstudying the works, of the old masters. The 
‘exhibition ofthe Royal Academy can only be 
xiewed on the payment of Is., the academicians 
‘Qccupying public property and still reaping pri- 
“wate advantage. “We have heard no hint of its 
‘Being their intention to throw open the exhibition 
during ‘the season of 1851.’ Your suggestion that 
sbysoidoing they would greatly add to the national 
Pong t a e one, Napoleon used to say 
hati the English were a nation of shopkeepers : 
‘will mot our show cathedral, show nationalities, 
“aid the reiterated demand for £.s. d., verify his 
words? They do these things better in France, 
WILLIAM.—Yes, ‘it-is~stated that a “* Penny 


2 gach will be issued every day during the Great 


y xhi bition. # . ‘ 

A SPECULATOR.—The season of '51 will un- 
athe one of enterprising speculation, and 
«leétitres with ‘the interesting experiments you 
. tention would be very likely to succeed. 


space will admit, to reply to our correspondents through the pages of 


A Yourtu.—See our last number. 

Curtous.—The report is quite correct. Mr. 
Paxton has submitted to the Gresham, Committee 
a plan for covering the Royal Exchange witha 
glass shade, after the manner of the. Crystal 
Palace. 

J. SiImpson.—With reférence to the prices, it 
has been decided that, should experience’in ‘the 
progress of the Exhibition render any alteration 
in these arrangements necessary; the ‘Commis- 
sioners reserve to themselves the power of making 
such modifications as may appear desirable, oi 
which, however, due and timely notice will be 
given to the public. 


JAMES J.—Address to 8, Exeter-change, Ca- 
therine-street, Strand. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN.—The conduct. of the Ame- 
rican Government is in direct contrast with that 
of the French Executive: Whilst the latter has 
obtained in its Legislative Assembly the vote’ of 
650,000f. for the expenses to be incurred’ in con- 
centrating, examining, and transporting the 
French products to the Exhibition, and: in re- 
porting on the foreign articles exhibited there by 
other nations, the former has refused to give any 
assistance in money to the American. Exhibition 
authorities. State committees had, according to 
the last advices, been very extensively formed, 
and through these the citizens of the United 
States responded promptly to the invitation: to 
place specimens of their natural.productions, in- 
genuity, and skill, by the side of those of the 
nations of the Old World. For the transmission 
of these articles coastwiseand across the Atlantic, 
the American secretaries of’ treasury and of the 
navy afforded every facility within their control 
and not inconsistent with their duty. “A public 
ship, the Ohio, ordered by the navy department 
for the conveyance of articles for the Exhibition 
from the United States, will bring them: to Eng- 
land free of expense, But, when landed in Eng- 
land, no person has been appointed to , take 
charge of them, and the duty of the officers ‘and 
crew of the ship that conveys them there will “be 
atanend. The American committees, consider- 
ing these facts, had hoped that-some authorised 
person would be appointed to superintend on the 
spot the arrangement and display of the articles 
sent. The application to that effect has not been 
responded to, so that if an agent be appointed he 
must be paid by a subscription. 


JUVENIS.—“ Evil May-day” is the name, by 
which a terrible riot is known in history—a riot 
which took place in 1517. The City appretitices 
rose én masse against the foreign tradesmen.and 
continental travellers then within the city. The 
mischief committed that night remained for a 
long time a blot upon the English character, 
More than three hundred years have passed, 
and, despite the outcry raised bya few who still 
retain the same antipathy, the anniversary of; that 
disastrous day is to be remembered as the trysting 
time for all nations. Citizens of the world from 
every ward of the great globe aré to meet in the 
World’s Fair : we shall no longer remember: it as 
‘a day of evil, but as the blessed, May-day of ’O1,., 
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ory eae Cons "ae oh ; og ovpi_sexgo9 Jo, ont bas sD 
Ey ‘this second: lessonwe cannot do better than to: begin by. explaining seeraiad 
the articles. They occur in almost every sentence. ‘The articles in Enghal ager 
the and a (or an),.the former of which is called the definite. article, the,latter..th 
indefinite, according to their reference, to some particular. or. definite (subject.or 
object, and, on the-other hand, to some object in its general:.or, indefinite, Senseo 
For example—‘ The man who killed Philip of Macedon was.a.monomaniag, {18 @ 
sentence containing the definite article before man, because that.particular:man.is, 
meant, » But the indefinite article. ig used in the sentence—*'.4. man.who.kills 
andther: for the sake of notoriety. must.be afflicted, with monomania.(! ; Here-any, 
man who! commits the act in question,is meant, and the indefinite article is-therer; 
fore tised:before man, aor | 3 cod seioad' OF ROB AST 
The:articles, in French are Ze or Ja, (the), and un or une (a,.an). , Levis the mas, ; 
culine; anda the feminine; as de 2»0¢—pronounce the /¢ like the fir t two letters ins 
our word ‘ duck,” and the rot, roo-awe—(the king):;. and  /¢.seite—pronounced) 
laherane—(the queen). It would sound in French as absurd tosay /ewepne,ors 
la roi, 'as it would in English, when speaking of a man, to say she, or of a.woman, > 
to say he. The French for “of” is de; but yet. they do.not say.deJe 701, for, fet. 
therking.”’". They say du vot, Therefore duis the genitive case..of, the.definite 


article; the masculine. In: other words, du means.‘“of the’’ when talking of,as° 
% 


man, or:of any other object which, for order’s sake, is classed with.the manly; ox? 
masculine gender.. De dais “ of the’ in the feminine, and is.therefore the.genitive.; 
feminine of the definite article. It is used in speaking either of a woman or of,any. 
other object which, from a. similar motive of order, the French classify withthe» 
female.or feminine gender ;..as de la reine (of the.queen)e~ +» «) bo5 .oninionet eralo 
The French for-“‘to’’ is a) -Yet they do not say ale rot, for “ to\the king 317) 
they say au‘ voi (pronounced 0 roo-awe). Aw is: therefore the dative masculine}, 
and is used to express ‘‘to the” when referring to a man,.or to any other mas-.. 
culine-classed.object. If you speak of a woman,.or of any feminine-classed. objeet, 5 
the form» is @ da ; as & la reine—pronounced ah lah rane—(to the queen). etgoddaton 
«One important, exception must be mentioned with regard to the masculine. dy. 
and ay. If they be followed by a vowel, even though they refer, to a. mascula 
word, they change into the feminine form, only that their own yowel. is cut, 
For:instance, the word ane (pronounced aakn, and meaning a donkey) sips i 
and:yet “of the donkey’’ and “to the donkey.’’ are. not. rendered im. Frenk BYio, 
daicanecand :awane, but by del’ane and al’ane. The reason..of, this. ie Shas this 
Frenchvare extremely. careful of euphony, or smoothness and flowingness.of soy i 
inctheir language, which, accordingly, is one of the sweetest and most harmenigus,, 
in the world..Two vowels.coming together, and belonging to separate words, are: 
harsh to:pronounce, and therefore cither one of the vowels is dropped,,or a.con-), 
sonant,; otherwise mute, is sounded between them»; or, if there be no consonant,.. 
why one is:stuck ‘in for the purpose. We will give one example of the last-men-,. 
tioned expedient. The French. for ‘‘has’’ is a (without an accent, but-still pro-:, 
nouncedah); and if you wished to say ‘‘he has’’ in French, you would express 
it by ila (pronounced cel ah), Now, would not any one suppose: that you would. 
gethas he?’’ by changing the places of the two French. words, and saying:¢ we 
No such thing ;.. a i/ would be harsh and hard to sound, and therefore Rete 
say a+¢-td, which you pronounce ahi eel, soy" aft © neoheaed 
We nowcome to the indefinite articleaor an. TheFrench for itis.in wnthe ae 


om : 


line (pronounced with a sort of groaning or prolonged sound—the nearest app * 


een 


tothe win this case is our o in,‘ come’); and une in the feminine.(prono: =) 
z CT 
¥ te 


cording ‘to:the remark we have already quoted from Alfieri; as if you were.goi 
be sea-sick:;— imagine there is a hidden win the word een, and you will:p: e 
the very sound). Unroi, (a king); wne reine, (a queen). With regard tothe i 

a king,’ and ‘ofa queen,” the rule we have mentioned respecting, the ayoidance. " 


¥ 


two vowels together must be borne in mind, The French do not say ‘de un roi 


f 


1 
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or ** de une reine ;’’ but “d'un roi,” and ‘d'une reine.’ In the dative case, “fo a 
king,”’ and ‘‘to a queen,’’ there is no help for the harsh combination, and they are, 
per force, content to say, ‘a un roi,” and ‘ & une reine.” 

. Un and une, of course, have no plurals as articles, though the French say “ the 
dfies”” atid “the others,”’ where we ‘say “the one party, or set,” andthe other 


tay. 1 Ras |! tt ti ! 
Cree wid ta have the same plural, Jes. Les rois (the kings), les reines (the queens), 
pronounced lay yoo-awe and lay rane. ‘Of the,’”’ in the plural is given’ by des, 
pronounced ‘day—as des rots (of the kings), des reines (of the queens). “ Te the,” im 
thé'pluraly ‘is expressed “by aux, pronounced oh—as aux rois (to the kings), aux 
reines (to the queens). i982 
al@heobservations we have just made are of much greater importance than might 
St first'sight beimagined.’ Whoever thoroughly-understands the use of the articles 
in’ French, has‘already mastered no mean part ofthe language. We must beg our 
readers to observe here a peculiarity with which they cannot be too familiar. Even 
in’Hiiglish the’articles are in constant use, but-im' English they are by no means in 
sich requisition as in French, Thousands of words before which we never employ: 
the‘drticlé “at all; would be nonsense in French without it. We talk of virtue, 
reputation, cowrage, probity, &e. The French never speak in this way: they say 
“the virtue,” the reputation,’’ &c.; and our form appears quite as uncouth and’ 
ee ‘to them as'theirs can appear to us. = SR 
*Another necessary thing to know and to remember is this : we in English have: 
three -cobare DR mg aap feminine, and neuter. A male is masculine, a female is 
sminine, and all other objects (with some rather whimsical exceptions) are amongst 
us’netitér) The French have no neuter gender at all; they are consequently 
obliged to distribute chairs, tables, inanimate objects, and the whole class of things 
to ‘which we refer individually by the pronoun it, into the class masculine and the 
class feminine, and to speak of them severally by means of the pronoun he or she.) 
Of 4 kettle they are obliged to say, not “dis on the fire,”’ but ‘‘he is on the fire ;”” 
ofa chair they ask, not “where is it?’ but “where is she?’ As they havemno 
neutér gender, they necessarily, of course, make their he and she do service for 
theitlit) This may appear very odd to the English learner. Talking of oddity, our: 
neighbours aré'so unconscious of anything incongruous in their system, that they laugh: 
at usfor our’ genders ; and it must be confessed there is something very ludicrous in 
the instance’ they give’ Attempt to ridicule the French genders toa Frenchman, ands 
he will attack ‘you at once about your * man-of-war’s man.” There, he will say, isan 
object'that is evidently masculine: first of all it is a man ; and, as if that were not! 
eriough, it is'a man a second time in the very same phrase, doubly a man 5) andj« 
thirdly, it is a‘fighting-man, the kind of man the least approaching to a womanly: 
ehafracter;—and ‘yet you speak of this triply-masculine object as if it wereral 
woman + “she will sail on such a day;’ “she dropped anchor };” “she gave them: 
he broadsides,” &c. You do not even split the difference, and make the thing 
netitér! “Nothing will content you but talking of this ‘ man-of-war’s man.” asia 
woman!’ This'is enough to show that all languages have their inconsistencies, 
which foreigners at once discern, though the native speakers are too much used to 
them ever to suspect their existence. 
“With one'remark more, closing our cautions on this subject, we will proceed to: 
give ami exercise in French with a literal translation interlined. We have said 
enough to give a thorough understanding of Je and Ja and Jes, in all their cases, : 
when they are articles and when they mean “the’’ in English. But Je and Ja do‘ 
not mean ‘‘ the,’ except when they precede a noun adjective er a noun substantive ¢ 
—that is,’a word signifying some positive object or thing, or the quality: of that 
objéct' or thing.’ For example, “The king—the bad king,”’ Le roi—le mauvais | 
(pronounced ““mo-vay”) rot. Here you have the article. But if le and da precede 
not a noun but a verb—that is, a word signifying any kind of doing or of enduring)» 
then Ye and 7a and les are not articles, do not mean the, and must be -rendered)amd 
English by he or him, she or her, they or them, or it, For example, La dame fel) 
pense,“ The lady it thinks, (or) thinks it, (or) thinks so.” Here the firstila, « 
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coming before a noun. (dame, ‘‘lady’’), means the ; the, second le, coming before a 
verb ( pense, “ thinks”), means z¢. Apply these various” rules towards the 
mastering of the exercises which we will now subjoin.— 


OG-IINOm 


Sir, have you been formerly in England ? . 
Monsieur, avez vous, été autrefois en. Angleterre? (pronounced Mos-yeu,. quvay vog-eHay 


otr gfo0-awe-zong Ongletair ? ) tromsino taseols 
No? °° sir, never. Sp baat % tir 
soon ny id “A 


Non, monsieur, jamais (pronounced noang, mos-yeu, zhammay d ‘ 
ry} S55 (78 vata £t9 


What's the price of this? Sto Hid A 
Combienvendez vous cect? (literally, ‘at how much do you sell this? mad >and pronounced 
Koambiang vonday vou sessee?) HTShio sions af syswwss 


i 3 winds to ili, A’ sent nis 1199 & 38 
x Which is the way to the Exhibition ? » raesmi ont to sqtooer 
Qu est ce quest la routed U Exposition? (hess kay lah root ik se fark ea 4 Moidv 


You must ‘0 by the.omnibus.. (Yow must is always rendered i in Fre ach, by, ‘it, Sat 
que vous : it is necessary.that yo 


il lofted @ que vous abien par Vomnibus (pronounced eel fo ke voo-s aloeay. ap: : Tommendes ee ay 


Bisa 9 mots er oy 


as Bef 


_Have you apartments to let ? 7 
Avezvous desappartements a louer? (pronounced PEP AL! voo gt copilot 8 ah log- “Q ay?) 


Yes, sir, I have excellent ones, and cheap. “it V81 8 YO ditNO00R MB Bt 


8, monsieur, J’en ai d’excellents, et de bon marché (Skollsbuibea ‘pee: ‘mos-ier, ahong: ay 
= dezsellong, aye de boang marshay literally, yes, sir, I haye of them excellent, and 
‘of good market). ce Siey D a 


‘ nsaesg Biied to s20q 
Ti ‘want but.a.s! eeping room, at about twelve shillings a week. As Doll[eo” ai 31 
4 U ne me faut qv une chambre & coucher & peupres pour pouee shillnge? la adin drt (pro- 


mouncedeel ne me fo kine shambre ah kooshay, ah peu pray poor\dooz sheellang 
‘dah’semain). Literally, id ne me fawt que means it is not to me, OME CESB AL Fit EO have 


>more than)s The me means to me. om odt. errivtioage 

< 2 Sos .saageib dnotshrh 

rif 89, safaris . # is eos ot .eb>ioq 

fod a ai, (pronounced zheeray ). ga) Adi W shi song 

“ ‘ Y cys enyvatr fesnol nr 

I will not go. Sand Yen Hcy t C a 

HIS aed eae ~ ; ‘ 4 $51 SiS 29DRLIMNs 

Jeown wa pas (pronounced zhe necray pah ), aivintiae WE Mae dete id 

Shall J not gor >. Tid DoE Arave died 
. se Y% pe bats ye: af 

N’ trai-zhe pas? (pronounced neerayzh pah?).... nee ie 

“The French almost always use two negatives, and the. literal cesta vos be— 

TF not. will go not. a, $18. eifaqory ut 

Satin invention will succeed. rai on 
aint 


7DLO its 


Votré° ‘tivention “ réussira (pronounced votre anvonsee-oang ray: -use-eerali). 


to F ‘Kusattid : 


The inyention will not succeed, 
Lrnvention. ne, reussira pas (pronounced lanvonsee- pone ne ray-use-corth pa. peu 


OSE 


Aowatchs z uz aoe 
24.4 bE Sa. ra 
Une montre (pronounced une moantre). . Yo Ow) mot aitem 
‘KR horse, om mod ¥ oe hed 
On cheval (pronouneed un sheval). ci anisThs Le \eIOAM MLE 
} 28 mMos ‘Sit oro rhe. .qide.s 
Horses. sia a ecancis : ‘ 
+ gatved> w (PADD Dome. 


ines UAW: ronunced shevo , 
siibe oa ; fn evo). ; sdus ons 
od) vd bovosmsr ei haw os noo 2 ar ourel 


HAR OOLA 
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s, noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. bide active, 


LBP, “eo (French) any pretty trifle, or 
elegant ornament. 


BILL, s. simply a writing or document. 
A bill in Chancery is a written declaration 
of a grievance for which redress is claimed. 
A bill of entry is an account of goods deli- 
fyeredoat a Custom-house,, A bill of ex- 
change is a note ordering payment of money 
atacertain time. A bill of lading is the 
receipt of the master of a ship for goods 
which, he» has:undertaken to deliver at a 
certain place. <A bill of parcels is an ac- 
‘ott’ given by ‘the seller’ to the buyer, of 
the, nates; quantities, and prices, of the 
goods sold to’ him. “A’dill of sale is a deed 
by which one person secures to another pos- 

session of certain goods for which he has 
reecived a consideration. A bill of costs 
is an account by a lawyer to a client of his 
expenses and.charges.. A bill in parlia- 
merit, i is the name given to any proposition 
introduced into either house for the pur- 
pose of being passed into a law, after which 
it is called an Act of Parliament, or a 
Statute of the realm, 


Brits op Morvan‘rry,'s, returns of the 
“déaths which ‘occur within a given district, 
specifying the numbers that died of each 
different disease, and showing, in various 
periods, the ages at which decease took 
place. ‘“‘ Within the Bills of Mortality ” 
isalocalterm. In reference to London, it 
includes the City of London, the City and 
Liberties of Westminster, the Borough of 
Southwark, and thirty-four out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey; the whole con- 
taining a population of upwards of two 
“jnillidns? ” But several large parishes in the 
Metropolis are not comprised in this dis- 
trict. 

Bi’LET, 8, a note, a letter, a small paper ; 
an order by virtue of which soldiers are 
“billeted,”” or quartered, upon certain 
householders. 

BiLoc’uLaR, a. divided into two cells. 

BimMeE/DIAL, a. belonging to a quantity 
arising from two other quantities. 

Bi/NARY, a. composed of two, double. 


BIN/NACLE, Ss. a frame in the steerage of 
a ship, where the compass is placed. 


BINNOOC’ULAR, a. having two eyes, or 
two tubes. 


BIno’/MIAL, s. composed of two parts. 
Bi0G/RAPHY, s. the history of the life of 


any person, or the art of writing such’ bf 
tories. 


Bir’arovs, @, bringing forth two at a 
birth. 

BIpP/ARTITE, @. divided, or cleft i in two 
parts. 

BYPED, 8. an animal having) only two 
feet. 

BiQuapD/RATE, Bravapnaric, 5: anaiee 
braic term, meaning the fourth power, 
arising from multiplying a square by itself. 


BirpDs’EYE, a. that is seen from above, 
as if bya flying bird; thusa representation 
of a place taken from an eminence is called 
a bird’s-eye view. It is useful in  repre- 
senting extensive districts of country, pene 
ramic views, &c. 


Birvi/arcux, s. the rights and privileges 
to which a.person is born. 


Bis‘CuIT, s.(in pottery) this is aterm used 
to denote ‘porcelain, as well as the: com- 
moner kinds of earthenware, at a certain 
stage of the manufacturing process. It is 
after the pieces are first baked, and: before 
they are embellished and elazed, that these 
wares receive the name of biscuit,»which is 
given them from the resemblance they, bear,, 
in colour and apparent texture, to ship- 
bread. In this state the article is porous, 

BisEct’, v.a. to divide into two Equas 
parts. 

BIsH’OPRIC, Ss. this is. a term, equivalent 
to diocese, or see, and denotes the whole 
district through which the bishop’s 'supre+ 
macy extends, 

Bis/MUTH, s. a brittle metal, of a reddish 
or yellowish-white colour ; hard, but easily 
fusible, uniting with other metals and ren- 
dering them more fusible; it is therefore 
used in making solder, printers’ types, and 
pewter. 

BIsseEx’TILE, s. leap year; every fourth 
year, when February has twenty: nine days. 


Bis’TR#, s.a brown colour, eee frome 
wood-soot by boiling, &c. 


Bisvut/cus, a. cloven footed, as oxen, Sc. 


BISUL/PHURET, s. a sulphuret in whieh 
there isa double quantity of sulphur. — 


BiTING-IN, v.a, a term used in engraving, 
to describe the action of aquafortis upon the 
copper or steel, on those parts from which 
the etching-ground i is removed by the etch- 
ing- ‘needles and other tools. 
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BrruMEN, s. a soft, oily substanze, ob- 
tained both from the-vegetable and miueral 
world, and bearing various names, according | 
tothe state of purity and consistence in 
which it is found, as naphtha, petroleum, 
tar, pitch, and asphaltum. 


‘Brvatves, s. pl. a class of shell-fish, 
comprising those which have shells of two 
pieces united with a hinge, and which open 
and shut, as the oyster, ‘Ke. 


Brvovac, s. an army, or party of soldiers, | 
on guard ail night. 

Buack, a. is the extinction of colour, 
produced by the combination of the three 
primary colours, blue, red, and yellow, 
when mixed in equal strength and propor- 
tion. 


Buiack Rop, s. the usher belonging to the 
Order of the Garter; usher of Parliament. 


BLACKLEAD, s. or PLuMBA’GO, this is a 
peculiar form of carbon, though there is no 
dead in its composition, as its name would 
imply. It. is obtained, chiefly, from Cum- 
verland, andis the material used for making 
pencils for drawing and other purposes, 

BLADEBONE, S$. the scapular, or shoulder- 
bone. 

BLAIN, S. a Laakuld: an ulcer, a boil, a 

lister. 

RLANCH, v, to whiten, to peel kernels. 

BLANCHIWETER, s. an instrument to 
ascertain the strength of chemical ingre- 
dients used in bleaching. 

BLANC-MANGE (French); s. a white jelly, 
tade of isinglass, milk, sugar, &c. 

BLANDIL/OQUENCE, S. flattering speech. 

BLANK, @. white, unwritten; dull, con- 
fused. 

BLANK-VERSE, Ss. verse without thyme, 
yo Milton’s |“ Paradise Lost,”” Young’s 

Night Thoughts,” &c. 

Bra atate, s.a woollen sheet, or cover, 
for a bed. 

BLAs/PHEMY, S$. speaking so as to strike 
or hurt; the using to a person’s faee re- 
 aponag and insulting expressions; pro- 

ane words impiously spoken against Gop 
or sacred things. 


BuLasrING, v.a, a process by means of 
which large portions of rock, of stone in 
quarries, or huge masses of earth, are 
broken off or displaced, holes having been 
first made below the portions to de blown 
off, filled with gunpowder, which, on being 
ignited, causes an explosion. 

Bua’TantT, a, noisy; bellowing as a calf, 


\Bua/ZING-STAR, 3, a comet. 
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proper colours or ‘metals on. armori 
shields, &c. The term is also used to <f 
press the hatching of the same by the en- 
s0 as to a the different 


grayer, 

eclésten or metals. rryer5 OP Le HT 
BuxE’ACHING, 5. the process b eee ate. 

tain animal and vegetable ‘products, and 


especially such as are used ag artieles of 
clothing, are rendered white. 


Bue’AR-EYED, @. having watery O, in- 
flamed eyes. 

Buicut, s. a popular name .for any kind 
of pestilence which affects cultivated, planta, 
by curling up or destroying their leaves or 
blossoms; by giving them a yellow, sickly 
appearance, or by covering certain. cee 
them with unnatural colour... 4)... jins 

Buis'TER, s. a term used to express, a 
bladder or rising in the skin; also, to de- 
note the external application, suchas’ a 
plaster, &c., by which this effect is ~~ 
duced. ey tartt 
Boat, v.n. to swell, to grow pudy. as 

Buoat, or BLOTE, v.a. to dry b stoke: 
hence dried herrings are called sa Farmovth 
Bloaters.” 

Bock, s. a large heavy piece of wood, or 
stone; an instrument, generally made of 
wood, but sometimes of iron, chiefly, em- 
ployed i in the rigging of ships; in short, 
for all the purposes of a pul y. The late’ 
Sir I. Brunel received £20,000 from Go-. 
vernment for construeting and superintend.. 
ing improved machinery for scl manufac 
ture of such blocks. “© 5" umd IBS 

BLOCK’ADE, ». to enieetacnia a Salts with’ 
troops by land, or with ships by sea, sy as 
to shut out all intercourse with it. ; 

Buo/MAky, 8. a refining forge. _ 

Boop, s. the animal fluid contained in 
tubes called blood-vessels.’ | In man, and all. 
the higher animals, the body, contains two 
kinds of blood: the one in the vessel called 
a vein, the other in the vessel called an 
artery ; venous blood is of a dark red colour 
arterial blood is of a bright scarlet ns pele 

Bioop’sHot, @. filled with blood; 
flamed. , 

BLoop’sTong, s. a stone worn by, some. 
persons as an amulet, or charm, under the 
belief that it will stop ‘bleeding atthe nose. 

Broom, s. the blossom or flower of’ a 
tree; the prime of life; a natural flush on: 
the cheek 3 ; the blue that appears on some. 
fruit. 

Buow’-ripx, s. a tube through which’ air 
is blown from the mouth, to direct the flame * 
with force against any particular object... 
It forms an instrument of great use to. 


Bua/zonry, 8. the art of delineating the | jewellers, chemists, glass+b Pye ‘gnd~ 


figures and devices of a coat of armsin their | others. 
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é iets 3 I po? Iamonlya poor man, or a despised woman, dependingion 
my daily: Jabour for my daily bread’’—is a question often asked by the working 
classes When you ‘propose to’ them to come forward and act or co-operate int any 
Eat movement,” And they frequently add: « ms the gentlemen and ladies would 
<e the:maiter i in-hand, then we could get.on.’’ We fear also that this degrading 
nt indolent feeling’ has been toa Very great extent induced and cultivated’by 
some'‘of the ‘Clergy and gentry. Little has been done’to call’ forth ‘the latent 
energies. ‘of the masses. Numbers who have boasted of being above their working 
neighbours haye'dreaded the power of the people, and haye felt jealous at the idea 
that operatives should know as much as themselves, or be able to. manage: ‘their 
own affiitis “Ladies have become almost hysterical at the idea that mill-girls 
should undérstand geography, or that housemaids should speak English gram- 
matically. ‘Were we to tell all that we have heard on this subject from the lips,of 
pious and-sensible women in the middle and higher classes of society, it would-be 
thought that we were caricaturing these wealthy and spiritual females, «: What 
ddlefal tales we haye heard of the immense mischief that has been done to ser ‘vants 
by. haying their minds cultivated ; while, on the other hand, the imaginations ‘of 
pry friends have’ become almost ecstatic as they have dwelt ‘on the i immense 
vantages: of. haying ignorant and uncultivated attendants, Alas! alas.!. those, 
nat new ‘grammar, aes arithmetic, and the gamut, are such. wretches ; 
while their uncultivated, low-minded, vulgar domestics are almost angels‘ in good 
behaviour.’ Our friends must not be sceptical as to the existence of these alanhisls, 
for we assure them that we could fill a volume with what we have heard with: our, 
own ears, Within a yery few years, of the ten thousand eyils—aye, of the ruin, of 
the « country. in-every respect—if the people should have their minds duly cultivated: 
And the dadies have not been the only persons who were frightened. Our gentle 
men by the § gross haye been horrified at the idea of having well-educated peasants, 
and operatives. Men, if properly trained, forsooth, would not work—they ‘would 
steal, overturn the throne, and, shocking to say, would be on a mental and moral. 
leyel with their masters and their masters’ sons! Of course none: but batbatians? 
work—none but untutored savages are honest—no scholars are loyal and peter ; 
and only the yulgar are pious! Gti then that awful thing, intellectual equality ! 
What a pestilence that would be! We have frequently said that these monopdlists_ 
of thought pay themselves but a very poor compliment. You. would suppose, top 
hear'them ‘talk, that every Icarned man was made by his condition an idle vagas' | 
botid—that all Who speak their mother-tongue correctly are thieves—and that éy ety. 
intellectual person in the land is guilty of treason or anarchy ! We haye § SOME; 
times thought that to individuals*who have such a horror of mental and moral 
equality, it must be'a great affliction to perceive that Nature has been so-impartial 
in her gifts, . “Labourers and mechanics have the same kind of noses, eyes, mouths, 
hands, and feet, as their more wealthy brethren and sisters} até actually thade'on e 
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‘thé same principle, out of the same materials, and frequently: are-quite.ias oh 
some. Whata vile leveller and radical, in their esteem, physiology: musts | 
“Why not construct the bodies of the poor out of viler stuff, and on sy 
‘than those of the rich ? Surely, it must be quite as important to rank, order, and 
industry, to have the outward, as the inward, man disfigured and/corrupted,,....... 
Ina country in which the opinions quoted above prevailed, it. is, oowonidardf 
‘the masses have been most wickedly neglected. If such sentiments, had, been. en- 
tertained concerning the danger of cultivating the ground, we should neyer,haye had 
‘any corn. Men might have argued, that if once you began to sow the fields, it 
would be prcbable that the We iulcollkness of man would broadcast; the earth: with 
every sort of poisonous seed. On the same principle, steam and the electric fluid 
might have been shunned, and the world have been left to savageness and starva- 
tion, There was a time when the latent treasures of our mines, the riches. of;,the 
soil, and the almost omnipotent power of water and air were unknown. -We now 
Stand amazed at the results of agriculture, horticulture, science, and mechanics. 
‘fhe wealth that has flowed from these sources is incalculable; but we feel per- 
‘suaded that a far more glorious harvest is yet to be reaped from the ‘cultivation, of 
mind: In every human soul, whether male or female, there is a rich yein of ental 
wealth, compared with which gold is dross, and a magazine of power which in- 
finitely surpasses all the known or latent energies of steam; and we want nothing 
more to ennoble, enrich, and bless the world, than to mu forth these immense 
resources. 
“But the question may be asked, ‘‘ How can this be done?”’ Our reply. is, that we 
have no faith in mere governmental influence. This, alas! has hitherto, for the 
imost part, paralysed all that it has touched, so that we are disposed, both from 
‘interest and from faith, to obey the command of an ancient King—‘“ Put not your 
‘trust in Princes.’’ The only persons to whom we can look to save the people from 
ignorance, vice, and corruption, are the people themselves, History, both sacred 
“and profane, teaches us that the greatest movements haye been originated and 
‘éarried on without wealth, or the patronage of the great. Moses and J oshua, the 
‘déliverers of the Jews, were poor men, The Children of Israel were redeemed 
‘without money. The prophets generally lived upon charity. _Micaiah was.doomed 
‘to bread and water ; Elijah was sometimes fed by miracle; and, indeed, nearly, all 
‘the good men of old, who spoke the truth, were mulcted with, poverty. for their 
“piety and fidelity ; and one of the most striking facts of the New Testament is the 
poverty of Curis and his Apostles, The Lornp Jesus was a carpenter; until 
“thirty years old he worked at his trade; and afterwards, when he. began to teach, 
he had no name, reputation, or wealth to render him popular, . The, Chief Priests, 
Pharisees, and Sadducees, did all they could to reproach him and make him. con- 
‘temptible. They declared that his miracles, which were intended as a Divine testi- 
“mony ¢ of the truth of his doctrine, were from Satan; and thus his famewas turned 
‘ by. these envious churchmen into infamy. They charged him with blasphemy 
against Gop, rebellion against Moses, sedition against the civil authorities, and with 
‘the most crafty effort to ee and mislead the people. Of all, reformers that have 
: “ever lived, here was the poorest, the most unpatronised, the most slandered, and 
persecuted ; and yet this poor mechanic, who “ was despised and) rejected. of.men,’’ 
"i ‘produced the most wonderful moral revolution of which we haye any record, and 
_ at, this yery time is adored by the greatest minds in our world; and even princes 
“and kings, and myriads of their subjects, who trample his commands in the dust, 
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“pay to him’ wieigued!t or hghetanticua homage, and profess to honour um above all 

‘other! ‘beings in the ur.iverse. * 

‘o)Phe ‘history of the Apostles is equally remarkable. They, like their master, had 

io worldly name or influence. The cause they advocated was denounced as a vile 

compound! of’ folly, imbecility, wat mend blasphemy, treason, and treachery. It 

‘aise éverywhere spoken against,”” and the men who propagated it were said ‘to 

Be rude and unlearned.” ‘The majority of them were Nazarenes, who had received 
‘no education. The only person among them who had been better tutored than the 
“rest was scouted as ‘fa fellow who was not fit to live,’ and had to workas a 

‘anéthanic for his living ; and yet these were the individuals who turned the world 
Sapside' down, and'did so by moral force alone. They used neither arms, threats, 

‘nor bribes. “They had no human tribunal to which they could summon gainsayers, 
°and firié or Scourge them for their unbelief. In the Christianity of Curisr and his 

“Wpostles thére’'was not one worldly attraction or terror, No sword to slay, no 

“purse or pomp to allure. It wasa religion of working men and working women, who 

“*bélieved they had the truth, believed that truth was omnipotent, and therefore 
“‘néeded nothing but its own weapons for its own success and defence. It was full 
“Of ‘hope, though its missionaries were only fishermen and operatives ; and all the 

“¢ivil and religious authorities of the world were arrayed against it. It was then 1p 
“spiritual and believing to dread pagan, political, or any other sort of ‘‘ aggression,” 
“and its efforts were crowned with stupendous triumphs. 

We have introduced this subject here, to show our readers what working men 

. ‘and working women can do; for whatever we may think about the Divine origin 
“of the Gospel, whether we are believers or sceptics, the fact remains the same— 
that here isa religion which was first proclaimed by operatives, whose first Christian 

“tedcher was a carpenter, whose early advocates belonged to the masses, and yet.it 

“has been victorious beyond all precedent. Doubtless, Providence intended, among 

“Other things, to teach us the power of common people, and to render them. more 

“dépendent upon their own efforts. We have, alas! among us a host of do-nothing 

people, who are for ever saying “I cant;’’ and looking to the great, the wealthy, 
or the government to help them out of every difficulty. If ’squires, lords, ladies, 
“bishops, priests, or teachers, will help them, and do everything for them, then they 

can get'on; but leave them to themselves, and they must die in their wants, their 
“ignorance, and sins. It is now become a proberb, ‘“ England expects every 
“man to do his duty ;” but there is a higher sense in which it may be said, 
~ CunIsTIANITY, ROLE; and HuMANITY ‘‘ EXPECT EVERY MAN AND WOMAN TO 
“DO THEIR DUTY.” Let this glorious sentiment be attended to, and we shall soon 
“have an entirely new intellectual and moral world. 

‘o«« Where there is a will there is a way;’’ and as no one attempts an impossibility, 
~‘and therefore will make no strenuous effort until he has the hope of success, the 
wri’? that makes ‘* the way ’’ must first be made out of faith in the resources 
“Which are placed at our disposal. For it is not in religion merely that faith and 
“salvation are inseparably associated, We are told that belief was necessary” to 
‘many of the miracles of Scripture. ‘If thou canst believe,’ said the Saviour, 
“all things are possible to him that believeth.’’ So we may say now to every 
‘6pérative and labourer, ‘If thou canst believe, all things are possible.’’ There 
» must not merely be religious faith, but there must be political faith, commercial 
“faith, and faith in ourselves and our talents and capabilities. Despair is the 
opposite of faith, and under its influence not only is effort impossible, but life i ig 
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intolerable. All that is necessary to raise the masses, is to give them faith, Let 
the possibility of their rising become an article of their creed, and along with it, 
-also, let there be» the impression that. they ‘“ may,” ‘‘can,” ‘* must,” ‘night,’ 
“could,” and * should,” help themselves, and these auxiliaries will soon set them 
to work out their, domestic, intellectual, civil, political, and religious salvation... 
oo What a strange thing it is that the people should imagine that they,can:do 
nothing, when they have the great fact before them that they do almost everything 
that is done in the world. Monarchs do not toil or spin. Princes, dukes, lords, 
“squires, bishops, and priests, do not build or plant, plough or delye: ladies. do 
not.spin, weave, cook, or wash, in these days: nearly all the valuable labour. that 
is performed, is done by the hands of the poor. The greatness of the: British 
empire is a monument erected by the agency of the masses, and attests the almost 
infinite power of the people. And we might say the same if we refered to the 
pyramids or other records of the glory of antiquity ; for history, both ancient and 
modern, both sacred and profane, has every page inscribed with some. testimony, 


of the: skill and power of the working classes, which ought not to be lost on, the 


mechanies and labourers of this generation. 


“We also live in an age when be people have liberty to act. It is'tr ué they ar © 
always possessed this privilere,: because when they have worn fetters, they haye. 


_ been their own, manufacture. Poor men and women, in the shape of spies, 
informers, sycophants, hirelings, soldiers, policemen, jailors, hangmen, and 
executioners; have always been the chief agents in degrading, enslavi ing, crushing, 
and tormenting each other. Enraged as Nebuchadnezzar was, it is a query 
whether he would. have liked the job of heating the furnace seven, ‘times hotter, 


or-have risked his life in throwing Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego into it... , 


andthere was no need, for he had plenty of grovelling liekspittles ‘who. for a 
trifling reward would do any dirty or eruel work for him. . 

In England, however, we haye liberty—we have books, we have schools, we 
have freedom of discussion ; and therefore the masses can do what they ‘please 


for their own elevation and the advancement of the country. Science has unlocked. 


her treasures ; literature her stores; trade and commerce their wealth ; liberty her 


rights; ‘religion her temples; truth her revelations; and Jenoyau himself all the 


blessings of his grace and glory. And with these advantages before us, what 
mind is bold enough to presage the dignity and happiness Es our operatives 


might enjoy if they would only use the resources which Heaven has placed at 


their feet? “The Commons,’’. who have hitherto been the great obstacle in the 
way of the nation’s progress, could soon be put right, if the people would only be 
united, and resolve to rectify themselves. Every man and woman, every boy and 
girl, should hear the command, “ Raise yourself, and you will raise the world. oe 


Let noone think himself a cypher, but an unpoxtant integral part in the.eleyation.. 


or.degradation of the empire, 


@RiGIN of Pin-Monzey.—Towards the close of the fifteenth century, an epoch ‘that ; 
marks a transition style in the dress of ladies, pins were looked upon with great — 


favour as new-year’s gifts. They displaced the old wooden skewer, which no effort of 


skill, no burnishing or embellishment, could convert into a sightly appendage.’ Pins, 
in that simple age of the world, were luxuries of high price, and the gift was frequently 
compounded for'in money—an allowance that became so necessary to the wants of 


ladies of quality, that it resolved itself at last into a regular stipend, very properly — 


called ‘“pin-money.” We still keep up the term, although, now. that pins are as 
as dust, it means everything or anything except that which it originally implied. 
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AW thé eye’ passes over the beautiful specimens in the CenTRAt Sanoon of the Bri- 
tish Museum, the number of animals there marked out as belonging to the ox tribe 
caniscarcely fail to be observed. The several specimens and various‘races ‘of: oxen 
in all countries are most important in the economy of the inhabitants... While’ their 
flesh yields nourishment for the body, their skin, hoofs, and horns are indispensable 
for the stronger articles of clothing, and in the manufacture of many substances, im 
daily use. In some coustries oxen are so highly valued, and their produce of milk, 
butter, &c:, is so much esteemed, that they are only slaughtered on the most ‘extras 
ordinary occasions, and they are never used as: am article of. common ox genéral 
food.’ In Egypt the ox was long considered a sacred animal; and inthe mythelogy 
of the Hindoos the “holy cattle’’ are cared for, and their molestation punished, 
with the severest penalties. | 5 
“The varieties of the Zebu seem to extend over India and Northern Afriea.. They 
vary “in size from that ‘of a large mastiff dog to a large and powerful bull’ of 
Europe. ‘They occur’ either hornedor without horns, and sometimes: with the 
horns, as it were, attached only to the skin, and hanging» loose: and without:amy: 
central core, while ‘there is another race of a larger size, and. haying the horns 
nearly four feet long. The general colour of the zebu. is ashey grey, which. 
becomes paler towards the lower parts. The ordinary varieties have a fatty 
hump or “extrescence on the shoulders, which has been said to reach the weight of 
fifty pounds, Another variety has two fatty humps, one behind the other, r 
Among the largest domestic breeds of.oxen known are those of the Kirguise, and. 
Calmuc Tartars, and those of the Roman States. The. colour is. generally of; a). 
blueish ash, the horns remarkably ample and spreading. In Egypt a large white. 
breed’ was maintained, and in Northern and Southern Africa two varieties at pre- 
sent exist, both humped, like some of the Indian breeds—the one with small horns; 
the other of a larger size, with immense horns: | Upon the banks of Lake Tchad; 
and in the kingdom of Bournou, these cattle were kept, when Major Denham, wes 
there,*in great abundance, They performed.all the laborious: business at. home 
of carriage and tillage, the camel being only used for war and for extensive jour-, 
neys. Phe oxen were the bearers of all grain and other-articles to. and from the’ 
markets; “A small saddle of plaited rushes is laid on the ox, when sacks made of’ 
goat+skins and:filled;with corn are lashed on. his broad and able.back. . A leathens 
thong is passed through the cartilage of his nose, and.serves as his. bridle, while, om), 
the top of the load is mounted the owner, his wife, or his slave. . erie 
Of white cattle we have now in this country but few remains, They are only to. 
be seen in one or two instances—in the park of Chillingham, in Northumberland, | 
the property of Lord Tankerville, and in the park of the Duke of Hamilton, at’ 
his:palace, in Lanarkshire. They are generally believed to be the residue: of the., 
ancient breed. of white cattle which were found on,the island when it, was: first, 
visited. by. the Romans, and which then ran wild in. the woods. In their, several 
habits they resemble the fallowdeer more than any other domestic animal... Always. 
exposed to the rigour of our northern climate, they are exceedingly hardy, and, - 
having never been caught or subjected to the sway of man, they are singularly» 
wild and untractable.. They are very chary of being approached. by strangers, 
and seem to have the power of smelling at a great distance. When anyone. ap- 
proaches them unexpectedly, they, generally scamper off a, little distance to_the 
leeward, and then turn round in a body to smell him., The onlymethod of 
slaughtering these animals is by shooting them. aun 
The Buffalo of the.Cape.has often been confounded with the animal-of Southern... 
Europe, but itis ofan entirely different form, is a much more ferocious, and. dane»: 
gerous animal, and has never been domesticated or used for any laborious purposeice 
Its horns are most remarkable, for, though not of more than ordinary length, they! 
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* See “ Footprints of Travellers,” vol. ii.” 
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aré so unusually broad at the base as to cover the whole forehead, nanalenre Lasik 
appearance of arugged mass of rock, The countenance of the buffalo.shows..tl 
savageness of its disposition. Its frame is strong and powerfully, made... ts hide 
ds much thicker than that of the ox, and is highly valued by the colonists and Hot- 
tentots for its strength. , s9fte edt prcgag 
»The Indian, or domestic Buffalo, exists in a wild state in. many parts.of. India. 
Those in Persia, North Africa, and the south of Europe, are used.as, domestic 
animals, performing labour, for which purpose they are managed bya zing dayouee 
the cartilage of the nose. The colour of this creature is generally dark., When 
amply fed and cared for, it becomes sleek and fine-coated, and possesses: great 
strength and courage. The wild animal is of large proportions, . In its combats 
with the tiger, the buffalo is generally the victor. lends xodto 
- ~The European Bisvun is said to inhabit the forests of Russiain Asia, but it is:also 
supposed to be thinly scattered in some of the wilder parts in Germany and, Po» 
land. It is about six feet high at the shoulder... The fore parts are clothed with 
woolly hair, about a foot in length; on the legs and under parts it becomes 
shorter, and changes from a light to a blackish-brown colour. This animal is the 
Auroch of the Germans. These creatures live in herds, except a few of the older 
ones, which wander about singly. Each herd keeps constantly to the same dis- 
trict of forest. Their number is ascertained in the beginning of winter, by ob- 
serving their feet-tracks on the new-fallen snow as they pass between the wood 
and the store of hay which forms their provender during that season. Though 
they have never been trained, they are not so shy but that they may be,approached 
within a moderate distance, where care is taken to advance towards. them from the 
windward side. i gy aif 
.»‘The American Bison associates in vast herds, which roam over the uninhabited 
plains of the countries bordering the Missouri, the Great Slave Lake, and other 
districts where c‘vilisation has not yet advanced. This animal delights in level 
prairies, covered, with luxuriant vegetation, bordering the hills of limestone forma- 
tion; where saline springs or salt-marshes abundantly occur. Wherever there are 
salt-licks, as these suline springs are called, there herds of bison are sure to congre- 
gate, and remain throughout the year, scraping away the snow in winter to obtain 
the herbage yenezth, In other parts, however, they migrate with the seasons, in 
‘search of pe sture ge. eebaivr en 
io Phebiso'1 is, m general, a shy animal, and takes to flight immediately on. wind- 
‘ting an enemy, which the acuteness of its sense of smell enables it,to do from.a 
great distance. Bisons are less wary when assembled together in numbers,.and 
-will:often blindly follow their leaders, regardless of, or trampling down, the hunters 
posted-in their way. It is dangerous for the hunter to show himself after, haymg 
wounded ¢.1e, for it will pursue him, and it will have no difficulty in overtaking the 
fleetest runner. One of the Hudson Bay Company’s clerks was. descending. the 
‘Saskatchewan in a boat, and having one evening pitched his tent for the night, he 
went out in the dusk to look for game. It had become nearly dark when-he. fixed 
-at‘a‘bison bull which was galloping over a small eminence, and.as he was hastening 
sforward to see if his shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made. a rush at him, 
‘Hie‘had‘the presence of mind to seize the animal by the long hair on its, forehead, 
‘as it'struck him on the side with its horns, and being a remarkably tall and power- 
full man, a struggle ensued, which continued till his wrist was severely, strained 
and his‘arm rendered powerless. He then fell, and, after receiving two, or three 
‘blows, became senseless. Shortly after, he was found by his companions, lying 
bathed in blood, being gored in several places, and the bison was couched. beside 
-him,:apparently waiting to renew the attack, had he shown any signs/of life,:.. }, 
°°9On'entering the central saloon, in which the animals now and previously ocon+ 
sidered are placed, the visitor will notice two fine specimens’ of the Giraffe: or 
“Catnelopard. At the sight of one of these creatures we are struck with ‘the 
Singularity of its appearance. We observe that it is tall and long-necked, ‘that: it 
‘has a ‘short trunk, and that this is raised on slender, elongated limbs: ‘The head: is 
°élegantly moulded, and tapers to a singularly-narrow muzzle, with a well-formed 
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mouth. ‘The eyes are large, prominent, soft, and gentle in their expression.» The . 
‘tars ate large and spreading; and, in the living creature, the lips, especially «the 
ie aaa willbe observed to be very moveable, while the tongue has an extra- 
ordinary power of mobility, and capable also of such extension as to enable it to 
perform the office of the proboscis of an elephant in miniature. Ns 
“We might indeed expatiate at length, did our space allow, on all the all-wise 
adaptations of the giraffe to the circumstances in which it is placed; but a very 
few remarks must now suffice. The giraffe is tall and stately: it feeds on: the 
leaves, twigs, and shoots of lofty trees. It has a long.and flexible tongue, that: it 
may be coiled round the branches and draw them down between the lips, that 
their nutriment may be obtained, It has merely rudimental horns, for those: of 
other animals would paralyse its movements and catch among the branches, and 
then» that long slender neck could not wield them as weapons of war. Ina word, 
the giraffe: bears the impress of the hand of the all-perfect One, whose works 
shouldiead us to the contemplation of himself; for 
qeany ** Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is Gon.”’ 


BEAUTIFUL PROVISIONS OF NATURE. 


Tas world of ours is a great storehouse of means adapted to the highest and most 
beneficent ends. Nothing is made in vain. We may not be able to determine 
the use of every individual thing, but we can never say that it exists for no pur- 
pose. The discoveries of science have laid open to us some of the deepest secrets 
of nature ; and every day is bringing into light something new and yet more won- 
derful. How far down can we goin the great fields of space by the aid of the 
telescope ! How many new suns and systems are now kindling on our vision! 
How does firmament rise upon firmament, and heaven encircle heaven, till the 
earth on which we stand dwindles down to the merest point! Nor is it immensity 
only which impresses us with its worlds crowding in myriads on myriads. 
Sublime as are the discoveries of the telescope, it may be safely affirmed that the 
wonders which the microscope has revealed are not less astonishing. Every atom 
is ‘a world. Every leaf is a colony ofinsects, Every drop of water is an universe of 
being: Is it true that there are in the animal creation little creatures a million:of 
times less than a single grain of sand, with organs of nutrition, secretion, respira- 
tion; and motion? Is it true that there are shell-fish so small, that under a power- 
ful’microscope they appear no larger than a grain of barley? Is it true thatit 
would take six and thirty thousand fibres of a spider’s web to make up the thick- 
ness of a common thread of common sewing silk, and yet each of these: fibres is 
composed of six thousand smaller ones? Is it true that a human blood-cell does 
not measure more than one four-thousandth part of an inch in diameter, and one 
‘ten-thousandth part of an inch in thickness, and yet by such cells the whole 
structure of the body is built up, and its daily waste repaired? These are butia 
few of the manifold wonders with which nature abounds, and which proclaim the 
“wisdom and the goodness of Him, all whose works are great, sought out: by all 
‘them that have pleasure therein, fst 

“Having laid open the phenomena connected with the congealing of the waters 

and the consequent production of ice, we now proceed to the no less beautiful and 
‘interesting phenomena connected with the formation of snow. It is the teaching 
of science that the snow is a congealed vapour. The watery vapour in: clouds 
solidifies before it has time to collect into drops sufficiently large to form hail; and 
dosing the support of the air, it descends in conformity with the law of gravitation, 
‘and its crystalline flakes cover the earth with a robe of spotless white..,.Not more 
‘astonishing are the beauty and variety to be met with in the vegetable kingdom, 
than are the beautifully-perfect forms and figures to be seen in the erystals.of snow. 
‘Ef;on a snowy day, we take off our hat, and examine with a high imagination the 
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. fakes which we find on its black crown, we shall find that they present the most 
-remarkable diversity—‘“‘many little sparkling crosses or darts radiating froémi\a 
point, and branching off and meeting in all directions, so as to form hexagonal 
lines of much beauty, wrought apparently ‘with the nicest art, and wonderfully 
fitted for passing, witha buoyant and flickering motion, through’ the air,'s0'as'to 
drop without disturbance cn the ground, spreading a coat ‘of dazzlite whiteness, 
profusely, but gently, over bush and brake, lawn and mountain.”’™ So perfectiis 
the conformation and figure of each crystal, that the arrangement’can’be resolved 
into nothing but the will of Him’for whose pleasure all things are and were created. 
Yhe following engraving shows a few of these crystals ‘out of nearly one hundred 
y;hieh have beer delineated by Arctic travellers :— | 


yfoly Scripture represents the snow as iaid up in store for the time of need, and 
twhen.the time comes, Gop saying to it—‘‘ Be thou on the earth.” Or, in the lan- 
egmage of the same book—‘ By his commandment he maketh the snow to fall 
apace,;,as birds.flying, he scattereth the snow ;.and the falling down thereof is as 
othe lighting of grasshoppers: the eye marvelleth at the beauty of the whiteness 
‘thereof; and the heart is astonished at the raining of it.’’ It serves the most bene- 
aicent ends. When it is said that the great Creator “giveth snow like wool,” we 
are not to suppose that the inspired writer merely meant to compare the white and 
downy properties of snow to those of wool, but rather to express the fact that wool 
cannot serye a more useful purpose than the soft feather-like flakes of snow. __. 
,.. Snow being a bad conductor of heat, and so tempering the rigour of, the season, 
the earth remains at a. moderate and equal temperature; and what is equally im- 
portant, this downy covering becomes conservative of those seeds and roots whic 
ie beneath the surface of the earth, and from which are to come up all those forms 
ef light and loveliness which make spring so attractive. Vegetation would be ar- 
rested and destroyed by any continued or severer frost, while snow rather fosters 
and promotes it... Whatever may.be the depth of snow, wheat will germinate and 
grow beneath it; and in northern regions snow preserves the vegetables which 
are to supply the market and meet the consumption of the future summer, More 
still: the snow containing certain nitrous particles, and these particles being of a 
fertilizing quality, penetrate the earth, and with the water into which the snow 
melts, are carried to the roots of the plants, and contribute to their nutrition and 
‘growth, And what is more astonishing still, so slow is the conduction of heat, 
“that the Arctic can lay himself down with perfect safety to sleep on his bed.of 
“Snow, which is warm compared with the atmosphere he breathes! There is'yet 
another arrangement equally beneficent: ‘* When the weather changes, which it 
sometimes does, very suddenly, the greatest inconveniences, and even calamities, 
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swould ensue, were the effects of this change to. operate, as might. without experience 
be,expeeted, in producing an instantaneous conversion. of the snow into water. oe Fi 
(the, frosty were as quickly expelled from water as from the air, the moment that the 
temperature rose above 32 degrees, the snow would become. liquid as, by magic, the 
dee would vanish: like a dream from. river and lake, and the rigid-earth would, on 
the-higher grounds, be in an,instant conyerted into.a swamp,and.in the valleys 
swouldsbe.overfiowed, and swept, away by mountain torrents, A. very peculiar 
and remarkable: property, prevents. these. disastrous. effects. . In the act. of dis- 
solving, the water absorbs a quantity, of heat, and retains it,in.a latent state; and, 
‘on),this: account, the, melting process, cannot take place till a sufficient quantity 
has beenabsorbed, . This necessarily, causes the process.to be slow, and. days, . and 
even. weeks, may pass. away, after the thaw has began, before the ice entirely 
disappears’ from. our pouds,.or the snow from our hills. 

We speak of a Caysran PaLacr as a most ingenious and» beautiful erection in 
which to exhibit the industry of all nations. But what is it compared with those 
dwellings which the Hsquimaux have learned 'to construct out of the simple. subs 
stance of snow—dwellings ‘‘ which, from the purity of the material, of which, they 
are composed, the elegance of their construction, and the translucency of their 
walls, have-an appearance superior to a marble building........... The. interior 
appearance of these habitations is rendered more beantiful when they ave situated 
on the ice, whith, being:cleared of the snow, presentsa flooring of: that splendid 
blue, whichis perhaps one of the richest colours in nature.”’ 


Spotless and beautiful as is the snow, when it descends on downy wing to this 
our-earth, there are other interesting and instructive phenomena connected with 
this season of the year. In the absence of those flowera which deck the spring, or 
those rich and exuberant blossoms which in summer clothe ail nature as with a 
scented robe, or those riper fruits which, in the progress of autumn, have been 
matured. and mellowed, by a hidden vital power, nothing is more lovely than the 
undulating surface of the earth after a fall of snow. Nor ta the wonders of the 
snow are we confined, Harn, which is so much dreaded by the husbandman, and 
whose formation depends upon the sudden congelation of rain-drops in falling 
through a stratum of cold air, is the divinely-appointed agent to restore that elec- 
trical equilibrium between the earth and the air which was disturbed by long- 
continued heat. .Then who,can describe the exquisitely beautiful appearance of 
the HoAR-FRosT? This is the ice of dew, and is formed by the radiation of caloric 
from.the surface of the earth. ‘Throughout the fervent glow of a summer ‘or 
autumnal day, the solid opaque earth absorbs heat, This abides upon its: mere 
surface, and is not conducted beneath; but at sunset, if the sky be cloudless‘and 
calm, the earth immediately radiates part of the heat upward, and soon becomes 
many degrees colder than the air directly incumbent upon its surface ; accordingly 
the watery vapour that is present in the yet warm air is chilled or condensed 
into drops of water, and these ‘distil as the dew’ upon the earth forthe refresh- 
‘ment of its productions,’” Some objects are better radiators than others; they 
throw off heat with greater energy, and,.on becoming cold, they induce a more 
copious deposition of water from the air. Hence it is that in a garden we may 
find one plant dripping with moisture and another comparatively dry. Let the 
radiation only rise somewhat higher, and the dew is frozen and becomes. hoar- 
frost, whose particles accrete on leafless branches, evergreens, blades of grass, 
stakes, fences, roofs, and other naturaland artificial solid: objects, like crystals ‘of 
salt, and charm the eye with their beauty—their silvery whiteness. *S 


This beautiful phenomenon, may be imitated by the following simple experi- 
-ment:—Take a small branch of arbor-vite tree, and put the end of it in a piece of 
clay, so as to, stand. upright; heat a common dinner-plate; make still hotter a 
piece of tin, about two inches in diameter; take two copper penny pieces, and, 
having made them red hot, place them in the centre of the plate, the one upon the 
other, and the tin above both; then place the arbor branch near to these; put twe 
or three crystals of Benzori acid on the hot tin—it will immediately begin to 
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volatilize ; and, by covering the whole with a perfectly clean.glass shade, when the 
vapour of the acid, coming into contact with the sprig, willsbe cooled by it, and 
will condense upon it in the form of elegant snow-white crystals, yery nearly re- 
sembling those of hoar-frost. | 2 . 

If spring has her beauties, and summer her glories, and autumn her fruitions, 
winter has her own enjoyments. Can there be a more lovely or a more lively 
scene than that of a happy domestic group, as it gathers, on a winter’s dark and 
stormy night, around the burning hearth? ‘At other times we derive a great 
portion of our pleasures from the mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally 
forth and dissipate themselves over the sunny landscape, and we ‘live abroad and 
everywhere ;’ the song of the bird, the murmur of the stream, the breathing fra- 
grance of spring, the soft voluptuousness of summer, the golden pomp) of-autumn, 
the earth with its mantle of refreshing green, and heaven with its deep deliciousiblue 
and its cloudy magnificence—all fill us with mute but exquisite delight, and-we 
revel in the luxury of mere sensation. But in the depth of winter, when nature 
lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, ‘we turn 
for our gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness and desolation of the land- 
scape, the short gloomy days and darksome nights, while they circumscribe our 
wanderings, shut in our feelings also from rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasures of the social circle.’’ Shut in, and, sheltered 
from the storm, joy sits smiling on every face. Free and cheerful conversation 
invite the interchange of thought and feeling. It may be.that thespublished 
utterances of some mightier spirit fall on the ear of the listening circle,or those 
sweet sounds which come in notes of music from the voice divine, ‘Or, what is 
equally profitable, the long night is beguiled by some innocent’ and fascinating 
amusement, while to female industry a keener edge is given. ‘“ The winds of 
winter may blow coldly over the ravaged earth, and seem to bewail the departed 
glories of the year—the mountains may be hid from the eye in thickest clouds— 
the fields.and groves may be verdureless and dead—but these only enhance the 
endearments of home.’’. Eyery one is familiar with Cowper’s simple and touching 
description :— ; ba! id gaidotoie 

leq ‘¢Q Winter! ruler of th’ inverted year, laniisiizsdan bento 
i: Thy scattered hair with sleek-like ashes filled, shietue ef} 10 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks . for FE» 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows || 

: bez Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
wigan fs A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
Doe b A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

Mons © But urged by storms along its slippery way— 


tego yishiw I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, ini wortoe bite jnen 

ahia-b And dreaded as thouart. Thou hold’st the sun... «4+ (5 [exowss bag 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, etdasods 1643 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, ce gitnss adt Yo 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, sitettetucs 
Down to the rosy west; but kindly still eof arse. vads 
Compensating his loss with added hours 1 anw od Dak 
Of social converse and instructive ease, Stor'shinee' ad ag 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group, saa wol etd? at 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought ; ofed a 6on HOY 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares, i .oldast bra fois 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, dA Seildivtoed! Hiker 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, to.onnid » deinkt 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof di—vbbie bas 
Of undisturbed retirement,,and the hours ey Bio heteiats 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know.” stio ‘bited arf bus 


Nor could anything be more natural than his pictorial representation of the coming 
in.of the post as the herald of a noisy world, with ‘news from all nations lumber" 
ing at his back ;’’ the opening of the newspaper, the eagerness with which itis 
scanned and read ; and, when resolved to enjoy the quiet of the domestic hearth, 


and the sweets of domestic life, he exclaims :— nh it oRead 
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“5° Now’ stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, eclitelow 
59-009 Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, cod 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 


3 
ah. <y 


epoltine’) so¢ » ~~ That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 


So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


SOMEBODY’S FATHER. 


“The ‘omnibus was slowly pursuing its way 
up. onevof the long hills that led to the out- 
skirts,of Cincinnati, when the attention of 
its;yarious inmates was directed to a man 
lying..by .the .road-side, with flushed and 
swollen face and trembling limbs, who vainly 
strove to raise himself from the earth, mut- 
tering broken and incoherent sentences, 
and ever and anon falling back into the 
dust which had already plentifully be- 
eee his face, hands, and clothes. 
mie of the passengers gazed on him with 
acontemptuous smile of pity, some with an 
expression of loathing and disgust, while a 
few-of. coarser sort on the top burst forth 
into expressions of vulgar derision. 
4£Go.it, old chap,” said one.  ‘ Try it 
again,” shouted another, as he made a 
fruitless attempt to rise, ‘Falls pretty 
limber, I guess,” said a third. 
“‘A'little boy about five years old, was 
stretching his neck to watch the sight, and 
joined unhesitatingly in the laugh set up 
on the outside. 

‘Hush, hush my dear!” said a gentle 
woman by his side, ** don’t laugh, Henry— 
that man is some poor child’s father, I 
suppose.”’ 

The boy seemed to feel at once the force 
of this appeal, for he looked with astonish- 
ment and sorrow into his mother’s face, 
and several of the passengers appeared, by 
their thoughtful air, to have felt the force 
of the gentle appeal, and looked more as 
christians should look on the fallen creature 
they were leaving behind. 

And he was indeed somebody’s father, 
as the gentle voice hadsaid. Look with us 
in this low and shattered room, and there 
you see a pale and faded woman sitting up, 
sick andfeeble, by a decaying fire, striving 
with trembling hand and falling eye, to 
finish a piece of sewing; her head is weary 
and giddy—the room often seems turning 
round and reund with sickening motion, 
and her hand often stops and trembles as 
she still urges her needle—her needle 
Slender and feeble as herself, but like her- 
self the only reliance of those hopeless ones 
around her. On the floor sits the baby, 
often pulling at her dress and raising his 
hands in dumb show to try to make her 


feel that he is weary of apparent neglect; 
and wants to find a warmer seat.in her lap; 
whilst two pale wistful-looking | children 
are gazing from the door as if expecting 
something, and weary of delay, ay 

‘Oh! Mary, do take up Benny,’ said 
the mother, after vainly striving to raise 
him, “‘ and keep him a little longer : till-I 
finish this work, and then you can ¢arry it 
up to Mrs. ,and get the money for if, 
and you shall have something goodfor 
supper.”’ otrval 

**O, dear! why doesn’t father come)?” 
says the little girl, as she takes her little 
brother from the floor. ‘He told us cer- 
tainly that he would be back in an hour and 
bring the medicine for you, andsome things 
for us ; and he hasnot comeback yet.” 

The woman sighs—long experience has 
taught her why he does not come, but she 
only says, “‘ I know he meant to be home 
before this.” “; MOUVQIMII29D 

At last the boy steals in silently and pale, 
and standing behind his mother’s chair, 
says apprehensively, ‘‘Oh, mother, he is 
coming; but he has’nt got anything for us, 
I know.’-——The mother has guessed as 
much before, and the tired and hungry 
children looked with a discouraged and 
hopeless air from their mother to each 
other, as the door is pushed widely open, 
and the man who Jay by the road-side 
totters inand throws nimself into a chair. 

No child goes to him. When the un- 
thinking baby puts out its hands, its sister 
checks it with a ‘* Hush, Benny, be still.” 
They all know that this father is no father 
now, and that thereis no safety but in keep- 
ing out of his way. 

And yet that man left his house in the 
morning with as warm a heart towards his 
children, and with as solemn a purpose to 
withstand temptation, as sincere a desire to 
provide something for his home, as man 
could have; that man is naturally warm- 
hearted and affectionate, and proud and 
fond of his children; and only this morning, 
he promised to that sick, heart-broken 
woman, that he would begin’ a new life. 
He went out from his home honestly mean= 
ing to come home with comforts for his’ 
wife and little ones, and to make ‘a cheerful 
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fireside.» But) what! in his. workshop, those who laboured:so, nobly, and. succes 
among the companions he daily meets, he | fully, in past times, then, »weary; in. a 
»has been assailed by temptation too strong | doing? Has the cause grown old, and lost 
for him—he has yielded, and this is the} its interest? is itnot just as ie fics for.a 
result. man to loose soul and body, now, as ewer; it 
»oA year or two since, the hand of chris- | was? are not the sacred. relations, of the 
tian brotherhood, was everywhere stretched | family the same, and the anguish and. de- 
forth in our city, to stay the failing reso- | spair caused by their utter-wreck, as real 
lution of such wanderers—to seek out and | and true now, as when. they were the theme 
save those that were ready to perish: | of every tongue? FR -atioe 
howmany desolate homes were then made| Let it be hoped that the energies of our 
‘cheerful, and how many sorrowful hearts | community, always forward and efficient in 
were Slled with joy, by those noble efforts; | good works in time past, are, not dead, but. 
of late, we hear too often, that the cause of | only sleeping ; and that the same vigorous 
WPemperance) in: our-city is going back, | and benevolent. hearts and hands that haye 
that: haunts of vice are increasing in num- | wrought so much good. among, us.in. former 
_ ber, and throwing far and wide their tempta- | times, will rouse again..te new and.suc- 


_— 
a 


tions, unchecked and unrestrained. Are | cessful effort. ’ thouiowonroogd 
. i (erp {ie 
= NAMEN aA is? 7 is Ai estes Yo 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE: TO’ INDIAG bs! «1 

: i “ Y 152897 

SOUTHAMPTON TO ALEXANDRIA. ©” asulo"o-omist 


THE journey to India was formerly per- | painter; and it will, Bernabe interest ‘the 
formed almost. exclusively by a voyage | readers of Tue WORKING MAN’S FRIEND 
round the Cape, and occupied the space of | to be more accurately acquainted with the 
from four to six months; but within the last | various stages of the Overland Route As 
fourteen years, through the enterprise and | IT Is. Fh atl 
exertions of the late Lieut, Waghorn, and by} Few of them, in these days of railway 
the friendly aid of steam, the time has been | excursions, will need any description of 
reduced to. seven weeks, and a long and} Southampton, though the most ancient, the 
Wearisome voyage thas been exchanged for | most beautiful, and promising to be one of 
the variety and interest of what, though all | the most important, of the seaport towns of 
but ninety miles consists of water, is called| England. The only obstacle to the rapidly- 
the Overland Route. And thus India is no} increasing commerce of this port has béen 
longer the, far-off land it once was, known | recently removed by the establishment, of 
only to a few, and by the masses dimly seen | docks and warehouses, which have been 
through orient beams and Eastern fable. | constructed on a magnificent scale, and, for 
Nor are those whose duties callthem thither} many years to come, will satisfy all the 
hopeless exiles from fric:s and native land, | wants of the mercantile community. ~~ 
as when a whole year clu,scd ere tidingsof; The steam-ships of the American, the 
joy or sorrow could be received and ac-| West Indian, and the Peninsular ‘and 
kKnowledged. England and India have, as | Oriental Companies, all of the largest class, 
it were, shaken hands across the Egyptian | and ofa size and power altogether unknown 
desert, and a pleasure-trip, to view the | fifteen years ago, occupy the spacious quays, 
wonders of our vast eastern empire, may be | and are scattered over the iobla expanse of 
substituted for a visit to Mont Blanc, or the | the Southampton Water; and the who 

Eternal City. Still, the nearest point of the | scene is one which, with the purity of the 
continent of India is 6,500 miles distant | air, the lovely country around, the glorious 
from London, andcannotbe reached without | sea, and the Isle of Wight within an easy 
more fatigue than is suspected by those/| sail, more amply than any other repays to 
who, reclining in a cushioned chair at the| the overworked inhabitant of London ‘the 
Gallery of Illustration in Regent-street, | very small expense and trouble of @ visit. 

behold the ship gliding smoothly through; We reached Southampton, in company 
the sunny Mediterranean, or by the bold) with many of our fellow-traveliers,’’on 
rocks of the Arabian sea, and who suppose} the day previous to that appointed for 
that a polka in the desert, or cooking chops| sailing. The first duty to be Ast 
with Soyer’s magic stove on the Great|was to see our baggage p “on 


aced | 
Pyramid, forms one of the usualrecreations| board the steam-ship, all distinctly 
of the journey, and a fair specimen of the! marked with the name and destination ‘ f 
whole, I was once under this delusion,| the owner, and numbered, to avoid’ con- 
but the reality, in some respects, is very| fusion should any particular trunk be re- 


different from the imaginations of the! quired during the voyage. This done, we 
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‘hastened on boardthe Ripon. Sheis a fine | voyagers would lead us to expect. There 


steam-ship, of 1,500 tons burthen, and with 
“engines of 450-horse power, scarcely suffi- 
‘cient for her tonnage. Her appearance was 
wee satisfactory, and her accommodation, 
“though rather circumscribed as regards the 
‘comfort ef the ladies, perhaps as much as 


-eould be expected, when so many individuals 


“are to be packed into so small aspace. In 
some few exclusive apartments married 
couples, who can afford the enormous charge 
of 800 and 350 guineas for the passage to 
‘Calcutta, are well provided sor, but generally 
‘Jadies and gentlemen are sepirated, and 
eee cabins containing, some of them 
4hree, and others four berths. In the warm 
latitudes this over-crowding, never pleasant, 
‘becomes almost intolerable, and is rendered 
still more inconvenient by the entire absence 
of sofas in the saloon, andof a separate room 
for ladies, as is usual in ail the Atlantic 
vessels, On Sunday morning, Oct. 20, by 
nine o’clock, the ship was ready t» sail, all 
the passengers, 130 in number, on board, 
the immense, quantity of baggage, and 
numerous friends of the passengers, cre- 
ating some bustle, but little confusion, 
everything appearing to be managed with 
great tact and ease by the officers, But the 
‘many partings taking place around were 
most painful to witness—partings for years, 
,perhaps for ever, between mothers and 
children, husbands and wives, left an im- 
pression of sadness not easily forgotten, 
@yen. by mere spectators. “sits 
-. By. half-past ten o’clock the mails were on 
-board,.and, in company with the American 
-steam-ship Washington, we were soonsteam- 
Ang out of the docks, and down the beautiful 
‘Southampton Water. The bay is little, if 
-atall, inferior in loveliness to the celebrated 
,bay of New York, andif it possessed the 
‘exquisitely clear atmosphere of the Western 
“world, would, from its associations, be even 
more attractive.. On one side lies the New 
‘Forest, rich with the hues of autumn, while 
on the other the picturesque ruins of Net- 
ley Abbey, and an almost endless succession 
.of villas and mansions. To these succeed 
Ahe graceful scenery of the Isle of Wight, 
-and the romantic passage by Alum Bay and 
‘the Needles to the open channel. Leaving 
the island, we coasted Dorsetshire, passing 
Weymouth and Portland Island, and took 
our last farewell of England at the Start 
-Point about seven in the evening. The 
light. continued visible for a short time, 
and thence the ship’s course was directly 
across to Ushant, and fortwo days after- 
-wards we experienced the tender mercies of 
the Bay of Biscay, whose stormy reputation 
_is well deserved—although, in this instance, 
the wind being favourable, we were more 
‘fortunate than the usual experience of 


‘fellon the 23rd. 


was, however, sufficient motion to sendall 
the invalids and ladies to their berths, while 
not a few among the gentlemen found it 
necessary to resign their seats at the dinner- 
table, and a general rejoicing arose as Cape 
Finisterre appeared in sight before night 
A bold mountainous 
coas* was lost to us in the increasing dark- 
ness, #nd passing Vigo, Oporto, and Cintra 
before midnight, the light on the rock of 
Lisbon showed us our position at twelve at 
sacha on the third day after leaving Eng- 
and. 

In the morning we were off the: pic- 
turesque heights of Cape St. Vincent, 
crowned with a deserted convent, the decay- 
ing buildings of which, overlooking «the 
small fishing port of Lagos, seemed to 
stretch for halfamile along the cliffs. Here 
we left the coast of Portugal, and stretched 
across the far-famed Bay of Cadiz to Cape 
Trafalgar, passing through the straits in the 
night, and anchoring in the beautiful Bay 
of Gibraltar at five o’clock a.m., on the 
25th. I immediately arose, and, going on 
deck, beheld the great rock couching like a 
mighty lion, wrapped in morning mists and 
girdled round by vast fortifications. As we 
had only six hours to spare, we at once 
formed a party to go on shore, and by seven 
o’clock landed amidst a crowdof picturesque- 
looking beings of all nations, in which the 
Spaniard and the Moor predominated. We 
walked for some distance through the nar- 
row streets in search of a carriage, while 
the bell of the Catholic Church was sum- 
moning the devout to matins, and -was 
responded to by a few dark-eyed senoras, 
wrapped in the black mantilla which becomes 
them so well. ; 

Description would fail to give the stranger 
an idea of the beauty and interest of our 
ride. The airwas fresh and soft as a May 
morning in England, as we wound our way 
through the steep narrow streets, with 
sentinels and guard-houses at eyery corner. 
To these succeeded villas, with gardens of 
orange and lemon-trees, loaded with fruit 
and fragrant with geraniums and myrtles. 
Every square yard of the rocks that towered 
above us seemed perforated for the recep- 
tion of artillery, and bristled with immense 
aloes, with their lofty spikes of. yellow 
flowers, the prickly pear, and the different 
kinds of cactus, Below us lay the shining 
waters of the bay, encircled by the moun- 
tains of Andalusia, the white towns of San 
Roque and Algesiras sleeping at their foot, 
and on the other side the African coast, all 
wrapped in floating mists, and rainbows for 
ever shifting to hide or reveal their graceful 
outlines. We passed Europa Point, which, 
like the rest, is one vast battery, and reached 
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*the Governor’s marine villa, on the eastern 
“side of the rock. This was as far as a car- 
“riage could convey us; and having neither 
time nor inclination to mount the donkeys, 
‘or try our fortune on foot, we returned to 
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from Gibraltar, we approached Malta,.and 
began to speculate on the chance of;obtain- 
ing permission to land; with great anxiety 
we watched the officer in the sanita boat, 
while he examined our bili of health with a 


‘thé Club-House Hotel, where we enjoyed an | long pair of yellow tongs, which he: ¢er- 
‘excellent breakfast, consisting of the deli- {tainly managed with great dexterity,;:but 
ate red mullet, eggs really fresh laid, and | although our papers were quite satisfactory, 
Spanish chocolate in the greatest perfection. | and there had been no case: of cholera,at 
©The “hote]’ apartments, which are’ very | Malta for sixteen days, yet, as-there-wasno 


‘lofty, with bare walls and stone or marble 
floors, would have appeared uncomfortable 
to English eyes; but in these countries, 
where every kind of insect abounds, nothing 
‘could be in better taste. We ended by a 
drive to the neutral ground as far as the 
Spanish lines, and by a visit to the market, 
where we purchased fruits of different 
‘kinds, and among them magnificent black 
‘grapes for twopence the pound, every party 
‘Teturning to the ship with a basket of these 
‘fuicy’ treasures. We left Gibraltar with 
‘Some regret, for much remained to be seen, 
‘and a‘day would be well spent in roaming 
‘over the rocks and fortifications; but the 
‘bell summoned us back to our ship, and we 
‘vere only just in time to see the mails put 
“On board and the anchor weighed. Gibraltar 
“was for seven centuries in the possession of 
the Moors; but in 1462 it was conquered by 
‘the Spaniards, and finally it was taken by 
the English, under Sir George Rooke and 
‘Sir -Cloudesley Shovel, in 1704, and has re- 
‘mained in our possession ever since. 
“This little trip on shore put everyone 
into good spirits; our sea-sick fellow- 
“passengers paced the deck merrily, as 
"though all were right within ; sketch-books 
‘were produced and pencils busily employed, 
‘and “evén a dance was projected for the 
‘evening, there being a very excellent band 
“Of musicians among the stewards. 
~The ‘air was balmy and the sky bright; 
‘and, during the whole day, we watched 
“with delight the bold mountains of Spain 
“on the one hand, and of Africa on the other. 
_. On the morrow we coasted Algeria, with 
“its lofty, impenetrable-looking shores. The 
‘tops of the mountains are bare and unin- 
“viting, with occasional tracts of sand; 
“towards the base they show signs of vegeta- 
‘tion, principally from the cultivation of 
‘indigo. The valleys are rich and exten- 
“sive, and here and there may be seen asmall 
_Wwhite Moorish town, nestledin their recesses. 
Algiers itself lay a few miles from us, as 
“We passed on the sloping sides of the hills, 
which nearly surround the bay; and as the 
‘Sites of Tunis and Carthage came in view, 
the great deeds of ancient times, and the 
_Heets of a Hannibal and aScipio, formed a 
“subject for animated conversation. ‘The 
_beautiful Island of Pantellaria was passed 
“in the night, and at noon, on the fourth day 


pratique at Alexandria, we were obliged:to 
hoist the yellow flag, and anchor im the 
Quarantine Harbour. This was.a great dis- 
appointment to many of us who-had never 
seen the interesting town of Valetta; and 
still greater to those who had-friends on 
shore. Notwithstanding our ill-suppressed 
displeasure at this, we could not) but. be 
amused at the various precautions to:which 
we were subjected—their wisdom;and ne. 
cessity being by no means so’evident;in a 
time of health, as they would possibly:have 
been had the cholera prevailed ;: however, 
we had no alternative but submission, /for 
the slightest infringement of their cules 
would have incurred a ten days’ quarantine 
at Alexandria, A. guard-boat » was ‘con- 
stantly rowed round our ship; to watch 
our movements ; fruits and flowers which 
passed before our longing eyes were. quickly 
ordered away by the inexorable: man-with 
the yellow tongs, and all the satisfaction we 
had consisted in gazing on the picturesque 
city, with its cathedrals and mnumerable 
churches, the bells of which are ringing all 
the day, and the long lines of fortifications 
on the one side, and on the other;the:bare 
walls of the Parlatorio, along whosegloomy 
arcades sauntered a few unhappy-looking 
beings, who were performing quarantine,» On 
the right the church built by the late lamented 
Queen Adelaide, with its columns and spirein 
a singular mixture. of italiaw and» Saracenic 
styles of architecture, is finely situated: on the 
shore. The old Cathedral of St. John’s, which 
is an object almost’ of the» worship of>the 
Maltese, is said to contain one of ‘the noblest 
interiors existing in any Christian’church.osIt 
is of immense extent, and the floor iz’ one vast 
mosaic of different coloured marbles. © Et is:fall 
of the tombs of the knights, and the splendid 
altar was formerly protected by gates of mds- 
sive gold on one side, and of solid silverion ‘the 
other. The golden gates were ruthlessly ‘ap- 
propriated by the French during their'tempo- 
rary occupation of the island ‘under the! first 
Republic—they are now replaced’ by: rails cof 
silver gilt. The original silver gates stillre- 
main, and are said to have escaped spoliation 
by a device of the clergy, who caused them to 
be painted black, and thus concealed from the 
conquerers all knowledge of their beauty and 
value. he city is full of the old residences 
of the Knights of St. John, and the Hotel'of 


o‘the Grand Master is now the abode of the Eng- 
~Shish Governor, The Strada’ Reale, in which 

Vmidst of these houses are situated, is said to be 

one of: the finest in Europe. All the other 

& streets ave picturesque, some of them consisting 
Yentirély of flights of steps, many covered in 

“part by arches, over which other streets con- 

‘nect the different parts of the town. Our 
‘Sregrets were useless that the absurd quarantine 
° réguiations deprived us of the chance of a visit 
not only to the city, but to the still more in- 
» teresting town of Civita Vecchia, a few miles 

*distant, and to the.bay which we passed on 
 6ur! arrival, and which tradition designates 
y shone the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. 

‘Phe néxt morning, however, our discontent 
bowers somewhat lessened by receiving permission 
= visit Grand Harbour, and take a peep at the 
‘other side of the city, on condition of going in 

‘the ship’s boats, and being towed by the sanita 
® Doats,°an offer which we were all glad enough 
to accept. 

‘o¥ Valetta itself is situated on a tongue of land, 
Toabout.a-mile in length, dividing the Quaran- 
*stine from the Grand Harbour. Nothing can 
“exceed the variety and interest of the outlines; 

“and the scene which presents itself on rounding 
-< Fort St. Elmo, and entering the Grand Har. 

‘bour, is extremely fine. Along the shore, on 
» the right hand, is a broad. street, lined with 
. shops, and crowded with carriages and beasts 
»of burden, while in the centre stands the 
) ancient gateway, surmounted by the arms of 
». the Knights of St. John. Rows of houses 
!.elimb-the steep sides of the rock, and the whole 
®cis crowned by fortifications and towers, and a 
large square-called the Baraca, surrounded by 
‘a@pen:arcades, and used as a public promenade. 
~Onothe opposite side of the harbeur are the 
«Naval Hospital, the ships of war, and the 
»public*buildings connected with the Govern- 
vament, Before returning to the ship we were 
olpermitted to visit a portion of the Parlatorio, 
oowhich is a:succession of dark vaulted passages, 
‘vad cavernous apartments, in one of which 
‘were -@:number of jewellers offering for sale 
strinkets of coral and cameo work, and the 
‘igold-and silver filagre for which Malta is so 
‘seelebrated... We looked at them and _ their 
/(weares across a barrier, while the various articles 
ofaveré; presented to us. on trays with long 
handles, or by the inevitable yellow tongs, 
oPhe gloves made here are also much prized, 
~but we were not allowed to purchase any for 
- fear-of infection. 
sey'Dhere are prescribed. limits along the edge 
‘oof the barren, rock within which we might have 
exercised: ourselves had itso pleased us, but we 

thought. it imprudent to expose ourselves to the 

powerful rays of the sun, and returned to the 

» ship, where we found. several new passengers 

arrived, by the Marseilles steamer. 

socWe were detained long after our steam wes 
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mails had to undergo, and the sun was nearits 
setting when we passed out. ofthe harbour, 
On very clear evenings Mount Etna, though 
100 miles distant, may be seen from this point ; 
but we were not. so favoured on this,occasion, 
After leaving Malta we had. lost the bold 
and picturesque African coast... The sea was 
rough and uncomfortable, and the sky -con- 
stantly clouded, so that we could form no, just 
idea of the beautiful Mediterranean. The 
dinner-table was again deserted, and very un- 
mistakable groans, accompanied with frequent 
calls for soda-water, issued from many a cabin, 
Then came a day of pouring rain, which is 
always unpleasant, but at sea is particularly 
miserable, for all the skylights are closed, and 
the saloon becomes insufferably hot and close; 
reading and writing are head-ache occupations, 
backgammon and chess are, after a few trials, 
put aside with a yawn, andthere is a constant 
succession of anxious faces at the cuddy. door, 
looking wistfully for a quick march on the 
quarter-deck. Towards night we had tremen- 
dous storms, with .most vivid lightning, after 
which the sky cleared, the rain disappeared, 
and with it ‘the winter of our discontent,” for 
our ship had made a very quick run, and..we 
were fast approaching Alexandria. As we 
neared the land several large and small hawks 
came on board, and were caught by the sailors, 
some of them very handsome birds.. On the 
morrow we were all busily engaged in finishing 
letters for England, in re-arranging our baggage, 
and in selecting afew necessaries for the transit 
through Egypt —a very small bag, such as can 
be put under the seat, being all that is allowed 
in the vans employed in crossing the Desert. 
We had also to form parties of six, and draw 
lots for the order in which we should set out 
on our journey, the vans being despatched in 
caravans of four at stated. intervals. . This, 
with the farewell toasts at dinner, made the 
day pass merrily on; and at four A.M, 3rd 
November, we lay to off Alexandria, But our 
distresses were not yet at an end; we were 
obliged to wait for a pilot, and when the. day 
dawned the surf was so high that he could.not 
come out to us, so that we were kept tossing 
up and down and swinging round for upwards 
of four hours, till nearly everybody was ill, 
and it was not till ten o’clock that we dropped 
anchor, and were fairly at the end of our 
voyage. The first view of Alexandria from 
the sea is very striking. Situated as it is on 
the extreme verge of the Gulph of the Nile, 
the land, which scarcely rises above the levet 
of the ocean, is hardly visible till our feet are 
actually upon it. The long ranges of white 
houses. are intermingled with the surf that 
breaks upon the reef which protects the harbour. 
The Pharos and a few columns are visible, 
mixed with the buildings of the town, and to 
the eastward the huge pile of the Pasha’s 


‘up by the necessary fumigation which the | palace appears to have all the. importance 
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which its oceasional occupation by the despotic 

. monarch of this ancient land confers upon it. 
»We cannot part with the good ship Ripon 
‘$ithout a passing tribute to her commander 
and officers. Captain Moresby is the type of 
what the commander of every British ship 
‘ought to be—skilful, energetic, and decisive in 
“everything connected with the management of 
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the vessel, and kind and cordial, to, all whese 
lives and ‘comfort were entrasted.to, his, care. 
Among all the passengers.on board) there.was 
but one feeling towards him and the. aioner 
did pre at. that could make a sea voyage 
not merely endurable, but an eyent to be looked 
back upon with satisfaction and pleasure. 
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NEW SHEFFIELD. een: 


By Miss H. M. Rarugonz. 


Iris a truth often taught in our schools that all 
things work together for good; or, in other 


words, that our Creator has so constituted us | 


that if we only fulfilled His commands, we 
shouid find every created thing and person had 
some Office to perform, which contributed tothe 
general welfare of mankind. But though we 
constantly preach this doctrine, experience fre- 
quently shows us how little we actually realise 
the beautiful adaptation of every individual to 
the work which he has to do; and I much 
doubt whether any one is thoroughly aware of 
the quiet but important part which women per- 
form in life, who has not been placed, for a 
time, where there are none of the gentler sex 
within reach. Such was my lot when I first 
went out, as a settler, to one of the wildest and 
richest “parts of Australia! The land in this 
district was so fertile that many emigrants had 
fixed themselves in its neighbourhood, and 
found there was no lack of fellow-countrymen 
amongst them who were making plenty of 
motey, and who might have easily enjoyed the 
eomforts of existence in abundance. I well 
remember my first introduction to the colony, 
after a long day’s wearisome journey through the 
bush. Gilbert Henderson, an old schoolfellow, 
had invited me to come to his house imme- 
dixtely on my arrival, and as he had told mein 
his letters that he was realising a net income 
of ‘three hundred a year, I was not a little 
astonished at the condition in which he was 
liying. He was absent when I rode up to his 
wooden house, and asno domestic appeared I 
fastened up my horse in a large enclosure al- 
mest filled with ricks of corn and hay; and find- 
ing no shelter for him, I flung my travelling 
eloak over his back, and then sought Hender- 
gon’s abode. To describe the scene of dirt and 
coufusion ‘which its interior presented would 
be iihpossible; such a heterogeneous mixture of 
articles in one apartment I never before wit- 
nessed. Farming implements, hunting appa- 
ratis, a large iron pot, which losked as if used 
for the swine as well as my friend, three or four 
rough stools, an axe, a bundle of newspapers, a 
tin kettle, logs of wood, and faggots on the 
hearth, and°no fire-irons save a rusty poker, a 


scattered over the unswept and uneven “floor, 
and everything looked desolate enough. ‘Pre- 
sently the sound of men’s voices told of the 
approach of living beings, and soon my old 
schoolfellow entered, followed by two men, 
who all looked like wild animals of the baboon 
tribe, who had dressed themselves from. He 


ments. Such masses of tangled hair and long 
grizzled beards, ‘HiGd complexions, "Which bore 
no traces of soap having been used in their be- 
half for at least six months, yet such healthy, 
stalwart, brown, hearty-looking beings, were 
never seen in Europe. Warm was the uncouth 
welcome which I then received. One man piled 
up the fuel and kindled a fire, while another 
got out a gridiron and eggs, and filled the kettle, 
and Henderson made me sit down, whilé. he 
asked all sorts of questions about’ the mother 
country, in the intervals of wiping a knife on 
his coat-tail, preparatory to cutting the bread, 
of getting out a battered Britannia metal tea- 
pot, and offering me a cup of home-brewed 
beer. The hands of all were blackened with 
the various occupations in which they had been 
engaged, but victuals and consumers were on & 
par in this respect, and when the water boiled 
and the eggs were fried, we set ‘to. “work ‘like 
so many savages, our fingers serving ‘instead 
of forks, and two spoons forming the “whole 
allowance for the party of that article, We 
spent the evening in talking over the state of 
the colony and of my future prospects, my 
friend kindly inviting me to take up my abode 
with him for a spell, until I could knock up a 
roof for myself on my own section of land. As 
no other lodgings were to be had, I accepted 
this hospitable offer, devoutly hoping I should 
not long be condemned to dwell in such a as 
demonium ; but, alas! what man shall dar 
predict his future proceedings when deplited of 
women’s society? I could not help reas 
my fears to Henderson that his business was 
not doing so well as it had done the previous 
year; he seemed surprised at my remark, and 
with some hesitation I ventured to hint at the 
aspect of things about him as having’ given rise 
to this idea. He then laughed heartily, and 


roll of bedding and parcels of seeds were all | | told me no one had leisure to attend to ‘appeat- 
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ances in that part of the country, and prophe- | 


sled I should soon be as bad as the rest. 
The next’ day did indeed convince me that. his 
accomodations were in no respect inferior to 
those of the other settlers, as well as of the 
fact that'his friends and neighbours were most 
of them earning sufficient to have enabled 
them) had they so chosen, to live like gentle- 
men. Nothing could exceed the hospitality of 
the whole district; and my time sped as plea- 
santly as rapidly while I was building my cot- 
tage, fencing my land, and drilling my stock. 
Ere another month had elapsed my outward 
man presented a fuc-simile.of that of my ac- 
quaintances; and I had learned to consider 
that.a blanket and kettle, with mutton, pota- 
toés, and fuel ad libitum, were aire sufficient 
for any reasonable person’s comfort. I was 
too busy to miss former luxuries, or » to care 
much for the disorder and confusion in which 
we all lived; but there were times when I se- 
verely felt the absence of the pleasures of re- 
fined society, and I used to sigh deeply when 
memory recalled the past delights of associ- 
ation with ladies, and of my gentle sisters, 
whose remembrance was associated with every- 
thing that was feminine and graceful. 

'+ Six months passed over, and we were long- 
ing intensely to receive news from Ejurope, 
which we had been unusually long without, 
when Henderson took leave of us for a fort- 
night or three weeks, in order to visit Sydney, 
and, as he privately informed me, to bring 
back 2 wife, if he could persuade the young 
girl to whom he had been long engaged to ac- 
company him. I forget whether I have said 
that not one of the female sex resided within 
a hundred and fifty miles of our settlement; 
but such being the case, you may fancy the 
excitement which this communication caused 
in me. I almost felt as if I was going to meet 
some relative, when, four weeks after Hender- 
son’s departure, a neighbour, one afternoon, 
told me of his return the previous evening; 
and I immediately resolved to pay him a visit 
ag soon as sunset should release me from 
labour. A violent cold, however, which fol- 
lowed a fever, brought on by an accident 
which befel me when walking home, pre- 
vented my fulfilling this scheme; and, con- 
fiuing me to bed, a week elapsed before 
i was able to see my friend’s new wife. He 
had called several times himself, during this 
interval, to see how I was going on, and each 
time I could perceive an alteration for the 
better in his personal appearance. He had 
began to shave regularly, his hair was cut, and 
his fine manly countenance showed to much 
greater advantage now that a morning toilet 
had evidently been duly performed; no rents 
could now be perceived in his clothing, which 
had assumed a well-brushed look that told me 
a newreign hadcommenced in our little world— 
New Sheffield. But the first day on which I 
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was wel: enough to quit my rugs, and to sit up 
for a short time, he brought Mrs. Henderson 
to call on me. I was too weak to stand, and 
felt so ashamed to see her enter such a hole, 
that I could have cried with vexation ; but she 
spoke to me as kindly and courteously as if 
everything had been in gala trim for her 
reception, and after some conversation had 
passed she went away, saying she would come 
again when I should have had time to rest. I | 
did not know what she meant, but I do know 
that the moment she disappeared I got out my 
little shaving-glass, and, now greatly shocked 
at the figure it presented, I set to work to 
rectify the worst parts of my appearance. 
While so engaged an hour slipped away, and.t 
was startled by a knock at the door, and at 
seeing Mrs. Henderson come in again. She 
took no notice of my occupation, and only. 
stayed long enough to set down something 
which she had brought, she said, for me, in 
hopes it would do me good, and then she.once 
more departed. Much amazed, I beheld a turn— 
out on my table such as I had never seen since 
my arrival at New Sheffield. On one of the 
large wooden platter’ which we made use. of 
for potato-dishes was a very white little cloth, 
and upon it stood a covered cup, filled. with 
the nicest, hottest, and most delicately-flavoured 
broth, while a bright tea-spoon, which felt sin- 
gularly clean and pleasant to the touch, seemed 
to invite me to partake of this welcome treat to 
an invalid. A few days later I went, to thank 
the kind friend who had thus thought of.my 
comfort, and such was the transformation bE 
then beheld, I could hardly believe that Hen- 
derson had not taken another house.. I was: 
too bewildered to talk much; and that,evening’s 
intercourse with Mrs. Henderson fiiled me with 
yearnings for the sweet companionship.of a 
wife, and the conveniences. of civilised. life, 
which were never again satisfied until I had 
acquired both. When I retired. to. rest.b 
dreamed of music all the night long, so, vivid. 
was the impression which had been made on 
my ear and fancy by the gentle: and. un- 
accustomed tones of 2 woman’s voice. The. 
following morning I applied to the only man 
amongst us who dealt in stores of any kind, to 
see if he could furnish me with some soap ane 
a few cups and plates; but he laughed in my 
face as he told me he had disposed of all his 
store within three days of Mrs. Henderson's. 
arrival, and he calculated it. would .be a fort- 
night yet before a fresh stock could come from; 
Sydney. I then asked for brushes. of various 
kinds, but met with no greater success; and 
while I was talking to the storekeeper, two: of 
my acquaintances came in, who gravely asked 
him if he would undertake. to engage .wives 
for them upon their promising to pay. all thei: 
expenses from Sydney to New Sheffield; andtio 
marry them at once upon their -arrival.,,.Do 
not think I am telling, you a. traveller’s tale. 
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This application was made in simple earnest, glass, spoons, and carpets. Thechange effected 
and though the »rder could not exactly be} by Henderson’s very superior wife, even before 
executed as the young men proposed, I can | anyone else had married, was magical, indeed, 
assure my readers an arrangement somewhat | to witness. ‘The district’appeared to haye ad- 
similar was actually concluded before these | vanced fifty years in civilisationinvless*than’ 
new sort of customers left the store that day. | six months. Cleanliness new reigns paramount? 
Such'a mode of proceeding didnot suit me, how- | in places which once owned no’ sway) exceptc 
ever, and I should probably have contrived to | those of dirt and disorder; and tevall of amy» 
take a journey to Sydney before long on this | tellow-countrymen in England who’ do! not: 
errand had not a sister of Mrs. Henderson’s | value their wives as they ought to do; I would: 
arrived soon afterwards, with whom I fell in| recommend them to leave their better-halveg: 
love at first sight. I am now a married man, | behind them, and advise them to spend twelve. 
as are many of my friends, and the demand is | months in a distant settlement, where: there: 
still as brisk as on Mrs. Henderson’s arrival | are no women to be met >with for lovevor: 
for soap, brushes, chairs, table-linen, china, | money. 1 AIMISIG BHTCY 
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FARMER BLAKE’S FIRST LESSON. as he dealt his lusty strokes with his aXe.” 


When I first went to live up at the| “Oh,” thoughtT, “ the farmer will be at me 
Grange, Farmer Blake took me intc the | 28ain, about his first lesson;’*but no, nokia 
fields to talk to me. Iwas then young, but word did he speak. I saw, however,» tha; 
quite old enough to understand what he said | his eye was now and then»fixed upon me. 

“ My lad,” said the farmer, ‘if you are | Though the woodman did motappearto get 
to learn farming, and we are to goon tidily | 0n very fast, yet, by repeated»strokes, he | 
together, either I must teach you or you made a great gash more than: half ways 
must teach me. Now, as I happen tc know| through the trunk of the tree: and not 
more than you, it will be but reasonable that long after down came the elm with a loud 
I should take the lead, and it will be time crash, P Ce eee eg : 
enough when you are the wiser of the twoto| Farmer Blake walked on in silence, andl” 
alter the plan.” was silent too, when suddenly he said to me,!' 

Farmer Blake said this in a kind tone of | “ Well, my lad, what are you thinking of 27" 
voice, but the firmness with which he spoke | “I was thinking sir,” said T,“*that°the® 
convinced me at once that his word was to| Woodman has brought down’ thé tree*by_ 
bea thw. doing a little at a time’ a; 

“You have picked up a little knowledge | “ Just as I expected,” he ‘replied; ** ana’ 
at the school-house,” said he, “and now you | now I see that you have learned my ‘fitst * 
must try to pick up a little at the Grange lesson. a NEN sli PSL, ah 
Farm, |The first lesson that I will give you} When left to myself I thought over evéry”° 
to learn is this—a little at a time and go on, | Word that Farmer Blake had spoken, and 
Almost all great things are done on this | felt sure not only that he wasthe wisestiman 
principle. The rain from the skies comes | 1 knew, butalso that I could not do abetter” 
down in litile drops, and the snow comes | thing than attend to his’ remarks: Inthe 
down in little fakes; yet both of them, by | course of that day I could hardly ook! 
going on, cover the face of the ground.” around without seeing some object which: 

“ Look here,” ‘said Farmer Blake, stop~| brought before me Farmer Blake’s first« 
ping at’a bush, on which a spider was|lessoa, A bricklayer was building a‘ wall! 
weaving his wed, ‘see how the little} near a cottage; a shepherd, with his crook,” 
creature is employed. ‘First he fastens one | Was climbing a high hill; and twomen ‘were® 
line, and'then another, without wasting | filling a cartwithgravel. By laying a brick” 
his time by idling between, and it will not | at a timeand going on, the bricklayer would.. 
be very long, I am thinking, before he| build the wall; by taking a step at a time 
catches his fly. The weaving spider is fol- | and going on, the shepherd will get to the 
lowing. the -rule—a little at a time and | top of the hill; and by throwing a pace ul. 
goon.” at a time, and going on, the cart swon ld be” 

What Farmer Blake said appeared so very filled. 4} “ShivtT |. Sanita 
clear:to me, that I wondered the same thing | 1 know that Farmer Blake, in teaching 
hadsnut, occurred before.. But the farmer |™me his first lesson, intended to apply_it,, 
determined to impress his first lesson deeply | especially to farming; but [ have learned 
in. my mind, to apply it to other things. Thousands. 

Qn. turning round:a corner we came sud- | Would have been benefited had they under-. 
denly upon a-woodman, who was felling an | 8tood and practised the lesson with humility ~ 


elm tree, and the dry chips flew aroundhim | —4 /ttle at a time and goon. 
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Makcu weather is usually, variable, and 
therefore; if the garden is not regularly 
attended to on all dry days, there will be a 
great)short-coming in summer, when we 
should) have an abundance of vegetables 


and fruits: First, dig up all unoccupied 
ground, allowing those beds which are not 
immediately required to remainrough; but 
breaking up carefully and raking all those 
im which it is’ intended to sow seeds or set 
young plants. In light dry soil it will be 
an advantage to occupy the ground as soon 
as possible; but where the ground is of a 
heavy nature, or cold, or wet, it is better to 
let it remain till the close of the month, or 
even till April. 

IL $35 SEEDS.TO BE SOWN. 

Sow the’ seeds of savoys and white and 
red°cabbages)on a-bed of light earth, for 
next winter’s use. 

‘Sowom dry:soil:parsnips, carrots, onions, 
leeks,and»beet.. Sow in moist soil parsley, 
chervil, marigolds, and spinach. 

_ YEGETABLES TO BE TRANSPLANTED. 

Lettuce plants which have stood the 
winter in-warm borders must now be planted 
into, beds, otherwise they will draw up 
weak, and particularly if they are under the 
shelter of a wall or hedge. 

Cauliflower plants must also be removed 
from the, borders, and any which are under 
bell or hand-glasses should have fresh earth 
raised.to their.stems, and in mild dry wea- 
ther they should be left without any 
COVERING ey 9 ix | 

bee .voso PEAS AND BEANS, 

Bull suppliesof,the Windsor, Toker, and 
Sandwich beans should now be sown, and 
also/thé long-podded, which. is a. most pro- 
lific. bearer. The. green dwarf imperial 
marrow-fat peas should be sown in an open 
situation, away from the shade and drip of 
trées ; and any peas sown last month, and 
which-.are now above ground, should be 
covered; to. within an inch of their full 
height... '», 

PLANTS AND ROOTS TO BE SLIPPED AND 
gs a Be PARTED. 

‘Slip and plant pennyroyal, savory, sage, 


ft note ttn on, WORKING MAN’S GARDEN: 
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sible complete the nailing up. of the wall-. 
trees, for their buds by this time are yery_ 
turgid and in danger of being injured..in_ 
the process of nailing. _When this is done. 
dig about the roots, and if the weather is 
frosty, lay mats or litter round the trees at. 
night. a 
This is the principal month for grafting’ 
most sorts of fruit trees, beginning with 
the early kinds—that is, such as come first. 
into blossom, and ending with. apple trees, - 
which always come last. ; * 
STRAWBERRIES should have fresh earth 
put round them, be freed from weeds, and 
have their strings pulled off. 
RASPBERRIES should be dug about, and 
all the weeds removed. 
GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS ,. must 
also have the ground around them loosened-, 
and cleaned: this strengthens. the. shoots « 
buds, and increases the quantity..of 
ruit. Me 
The FLowszrs. next require. attention. 
Stir the earth of the beds and borders, with... 
a narrow trowel, and then rake them, over... 
neatly. Be careful, howeyer, not to injure... 
the roots, nor the buds which are now ; 
bursting up through the ground in all their. 
fresh loveliness. dial: 
TRANSPLANT most sorts of fibrous-rooted © 
plants: for instance, sweetwilliams,. pinks, .. 
rose-campions, lychnises,. asters, olden-. 
rod, Canterbury-bells, peach-leaved. bell- - 
flower, French honeysuckle, daisies, chry-— 
santhemums, speedwell, columbines, hepa- . 
ticas, paxinellas, ragged-robin, and many. 
others of a like kind. ) 7. rath 
PLANT some roots. of common. double : 
anemonies. i a ik A ee 
Sow tender annuals in pots, and some of’. 
the hardy kinds in borders and warm beds, ~ 
THE FLOWERS NOW IN, BLOW, in; gars; 
dens which have been moderately..attended . 
to, are, double snowdrop, lJarge.early snow- ~ 
drop, Persian iris, narcissuses, daffodils, .. - 
early tulips, hyacinths, spring. cyclamen,,, 
crown imperials, violets, hepaticas,..wall.... 
flowers, alyssum, perennial fumitory,.prim- | 
roses, daisies, auriculus, pansies, helebores, , 
rose-root, and yellow-star flower. kal 


As an agreeable variety to the pages en: 
titled ‘* The Working Man’s Garden,” and 
yet as being closely connected’ with: the 
subject of them, it has occurred to us)to® 
give to our readers, at the close’ of each» 
week’s practical instructions, the history of» 
the introduction into our country of ‘some: 
well-known vegetable, and, accordingly, we 
have this week made choice of the cabbage: © 


rosemary, hyssop, thyme, and any other 
aromatic plants which are now beginning to 
shoot. Divide the roots of mint, worm- 
wood, and other plants which annually die 
down, and plant them in fresh beds. 

“Scuffle and clean the gravel walks, and 
come to the FRUIT TREES to see what they 
require. 

‘Finish pruning them, and as soon as pos- 
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Many of our readers, doubtless, have 
been to the sea-shore, and, it is prubable, 
may have observed, when there, a plant 
with sea-green leaves, and flowers like a 
charlock. This plant is called ‘* Brassica 
Oleracea,”’ and from it have sprung all the 
varieties of cabbage with which we are ac- 
quainted, including, of course, white and 
red cabbage, cauliflowers, savoys, and Brus- 
sels sprouts, This plant was cultivated by 
the Romans, before our ancestors knew any- 
thing of its value, and was by them intro- 
duced into the gardens of ancient Britain, 
under the name of ‘‘ kale.” The Saxons, 
who were the successors of the Romans in 
the unwelcome occupation of our island, so 
highly-esteemed the succulent vegetable, 
that they gave to the month of February, 
which they had previously called ‘sol 
monath,” the name of ‘sprout kale,” be- 
cause the sprouts and old stalks are in that 
month fit for use. 

Fifteen hundred yeurs after this period 
the soldiers of Cromwell brought kale plants 
into Seotland and Ireland. In the latter 


country their cultivation was for many | 


years neglected, but in the former they be- 
came at once a favourite, and were made 
the principal ingredient in a sort of soup, 
which is still considered as a national dish, 
and is well known as “‘ the kale brose.”’ 
The kale, or description of cabbage which 
we have heretofore alluded to, is that which 
is usually called ‘ borecole,”’ or ‘ cole- 
wort;’’ the latter has curly leaves, and is 
divided into two varieties, the green and 
purple; the former is the real “ Scotch 
kale.” 
~ In the vale of Aricia kale grew to an im- 
mense size, being described as ‘‘having an 
exceedingly great head, and an infinite 
number of leaves, which gather round and 
close together.” This variety found its 
Way into France, and at length, in thereign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it was brought into 
England — about sixteen hundred years 


hardiest variety with which we bat 
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after the first. introduction of kale by_th® 
Romans. <A celebrated gardener and bo- 
tanist, who lived at that time, and received 
a plant of it, thus wrote — it: ‘ Swollen 
colewort, of all. others, is the,st eS 

which I received froma Se epee eee 
of London, Master Nicholas Lete;“wheo 
brought the seed out .of: France; whos 
greatly in love with rare and,fair, flowers 
and plants; having a servant at Aleppo, 
and in many other countries; for whee ich 
myself and likewise the whole land are much 
beunden unto.’”? This same, individual, 
whose name was» Gerard, received: same 
‘‘rape-cole”’ seed from Italy, andjin writing 
of it recommended that it,should be,‘ care- 
fully set and sown as musk, melons, and 
cucumbers.” At present rape-cole ‘is the 


quainted, W M296 
Cauliflower and brocoli is’ a delicate 
variety of the “ brassica,” and was:brought 
to England, in 1509, from: Cyprus,.where:it 
attained to great perfection. For nearly a 
century afterwards it was found only in 1 
gardens of the opulent, but then it was eul- 
tivated by those who brought vegetables’ to 
market, and was sold at. one shilling and 
sixpence.a head. iBt2 CHIO 
The large compact heads of brassica, 
which are commonly called “ cabbage,’’ 
reached us from Holland, and for:arlong 
time all that we consumed of it was ob- 
tained from that country; but at length 
Sir Anthony. Ashley discovered. that ;;to 
possess it in abundance it was only neees- 
sary toallow some of the varieties which” 
had been in the habit of cultivating, to 
stand a sufficient time to allow of’ their 
leaves folding and gathering’ into heads. 
To commemorate this discoveryy*whichy 
though seemingly an humble one, proved«a 
national blessing, there was a cabbage 
sculptured on his monument at Wimbourne, 
in Dorsetshire. id 6A3 ritodil 
eset ade, 
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Goop Narurr.—One cannot imagine any quality of the human mind whence. greater 
advantages can arise to society than good nature, seeing that man is a social bem 


made for solitude, but conversation. 
but increases its comforts, 


neds 
Good nature not only lessens the sorrows of ie, 
It is more agreeable than beauty, or even wit. It gives a 


pleasing expression to the countenance, and induces a mu'titude of the most amiable 


observations, It is, indeed, 


men could not exist together, nor hold intercourse with one another. Goo { Bt 
ch objeets act in an inexplicable way, and which discovers 


an apitude of themind,on whi 


itself in universal benevolence to the whole creation. 


the origin of all society. Were it not for good nature, 


Good nature is - 
In it lies the foundation ef all 


generous feeling to our neighbours, and sympathy with every member of the human 
family. It is aportion of that love which is the attraction of the mental universe, It 


possesses a power, the progression of which will gradually banish slavery, tyranny, 
disease, and vice, from the vital world, and unite mankind in one great, bro 


hood, 


Avar, 
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“Tae great plan of registration we have announced in our recent numbers has 
already been commenced. The distribution of the forms for filling up is rapidly 
*prepressing; and before these remarks reach the eyes of our readers, a consider- 
‘able portion of this part of the work will have been accomplished. Up to this 
time accommodation has been placed at the disposal of our Office to the extent 
‘of five hundred beds and upwards. In short, the start having now been fairly 
“and energetically made upon a systematic and well-matured plan, and with a 
*wompetent body of agents to attend to all its departments, the arrangements, 
‘inder the Sec superintendence of Mr. M. T. Raymond, will proceed with 
“the utmost despatch. 
. We may add that the project has not only received the unqualified approval of 
Acai daptin whom we have already announced as its Patrons, but that it has 
been very favourably noticed by the most influential sections of the London press, 
imeluding the Morning Chronicle, the Globe, the Express, and other leading journals, 
‘who have united in bearing testimony to its merits, and in predicting great adyan- 
‘tages as likely toresult from it. 
© “Much yet remains to be done for London to provide a fitting welcome to the 
‘working men of England. Weshail continue to direct our attention to such points 
as oceur to us; and, first of all, we have a word or two to say upon the subject of 
the London exhibitions. The Crystal Palace will be the great sight, but not the 
only sight, our visitors will be anxious to see; and we hope to find a spirit of 
liberality generally pervading the arrangements made by the directors of such insti- 
‘tutions as the Colosseum, Zoological Gardens, &c. &c. The latter establish- 
‘mentis accustomed on Monday to reduce its usual charge of admission from Is. to 
*€da., to afford an opportunity to the artisans of the Metropolis and their families to 
‘Witness its interesting illustrations of the animal world. ‘The practice is worthy of 
‘all commendation; but we shall be glad to see some extension or modification of 
this. arrangement during the period of the Exhibition, May not the gates be opened 
two. or three days in each week at the reduced charge ? Monday might continue to 
,bedevoted, as now, to the London visitors, and, say Friday, added for the conye- 
mience of those from the country. As far as these last are concerned, the privilege 
of cheap entrance on Monday would be quite nugatory. That day will be occu- 
pied in travelling, and before the second Monday comes round, home will have been 
reached again. ‘fuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, are three out of the four days 
selected for the shilling admission to the Hyde-park show, but Friday would be. at 
liberty. The higher tariff would then prevail at the Exhibition. The leading sighé 
would have received its allotted number of visits, and thousands, before journeying 
back to the provinces, would gladly wend their way, if facilities were offered them, to 
the Royal Gardens of Regent’s-park. We commend these considerations to the 
directors, and trust that a hint so reasonable in every way will receive their favour- 
‘able attention. The Colosseum again is one of the most inviting spectacles in 
‘London ; one which will most amply repay a visit. But, at the same time, it is one 
of the most expensive, and unless in the event of some special arrangement, it will 
‘probably be seen by few of those on whose behalf we are speaking. 
.. Though we have specified the Zoological Gardens and the Colosseum, we 
‘do. SQ. in’ no invidious sense. ‘There are numerous others whose attractions 
wie with theirs—museums, panoramas, &c, &c. And as tastes differ in different 
_ Andividuals,-we have no doubt public patronage will be very widely distributed. 
In connection; then, with all the innocent and rational sights and amusements of 
London, we contend that a liberal policy will prove as profitable as it will be appro~ 
‘priate ; and that during certain days of the week the doors should be thrown, open 
‘40 the public at a charge much under that usually enforced. 
We-shall not fail to take the most fitting opportunity of bringing the views we 
have now urged before the proper authorities, and continue to give our sedulous 
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attention to everything necessary to make the working man’s trip to town as pro- 
ductive as possible of real enjoyment and benefit, without. inconvenience. or, any 


great expense, 


Tue Inrertor Asprcrt.—The nave of 
the building when furnished will be a mag- 
nificent sight, embellished as it will be 
with the rarest and most remarkable speci- 
mens from each of the thirty sections into 
which the whole eollection has been classi- 
fied: Colossal statues—great fountains—a 
gigantic telescope—pillars of granite and 
coal—an ‘extraordinary dome of glass and 
iron, cast at Coalbrook-dale, and forty feet 
high—erystals of spermaceti oil as repre- 
senting animal substances, and which cost 
their exhibitor £1,000—crystals of alum 
several feet high—models of the Britannia- 
bridge and of the great Russian chain- 
bridge thrown by Vignolles over the 
Dnieper—a model of the glass palace itself— 
a. model of Chance’s lighthouse—a display 
of features by Adcock—a clock by Dent—a 
trophy of silk manufacture from Spitalfields, 
—such are among the objects with which 
the western, or British, half of the lofty 
centre aisle is to be adorned. To this list 
will, no doubt, yet be added many other at- 
tractive contributions, and as an illustration 
of the desire which is felt to concentrate 
oc this point the most remarkable things 
in the country, we may mention that a hope 
is entertained that the section of precious 
stones may be represented here by Runjeet 
Singh’s great diamond—the Kohinoor. It 
is'\ intended that ali the stalls shall be 
covered with red cloth or pink calico, by 
which means not only will the unsightly 
wood-work be concealed, but a warmth of 
colouring will be imparted to the whole 
ground-area of the building, which, com- 
bined with the great mass of blue overhead 
and the yellow stripes on the columns, will 
produce a most harmonious and brilliant 
effect. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE BUILDING.— 
This vexed question has at length been set 
at rest by actual experiment. The pre- 
parations made for the experiment con- 
sisted of the construction of a perfect bay 
of gallery, with its floors, binders, girders, 
and connecting pieces, in every respect 
complete, and similar to the actual gallery, 
supported upon four points, bedded on 
temporary foundations. Rows of planks 
the full-width of the platform led up to it, 
and ‘down from it, so that a row of men as 
wide as the gallery might be able to march 
up and down in close column. ‘Three hun- 
dred workmen were first assembled by the 
contractors,and allowed to cover the plat- 
form and the planks connected with it, 


tieq-sbyH 
They were then compressed into ‘the 
smallest space upon which they, could 
stand. The load. borne on the .planks.re- 
presented the share of pressure which would 
be produced by the crowding of adjacent 
bays of gallery. The amount of deflettion 
produced by this load was inappreciable. 
The men then walked regularly and.irre- 
gularly, and ran oyer it. . The.elasticity,of 
the floor, allowing play to the timbers and 
the wrought iron “work, was ‘admirably 
developed by this test; and it became’ ap~ 
parent that this quality of elasticity was of 
the greatest value in protecting the cast- 
iron girders from sudden shock, . Thus; 
in the severest test which could possibly. be 
applied, when the men, standing ‘closely 
packed together continued jumping simul- 
taneously for several minutes, although in 
the regular vibrations of the floor the binders 
played up and down, the extreme deflection 
of any of the girders did not exceed onex 
fourth of aninch. As the contractors’ men 
were unable to keep military time in their 
step, and it was considered desirable. to 
ascertain the effect of perfectly regular 
oscillations, the whole of the corps of Royal 
Sappers and Miners on the ground, set in 
close columns, were marched several times 
over and around the bays, and weré final: 
made to mark time in the most Miers 
ner. With the result of this last test the 
eminent scientific men present expressed 
themselves highly gratified, observing that 
while at the climax of vibration the motion 
did not exceed that common in ordinary 
London houses at evening. parties: A 
minute examination of. the platform, made 
immediately after the completion of the-ex- 
periments, showed that no part of the:con- 
struction had in any way suffered injury,” 


= 
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We learn from Malta that a costly marble 
table has been prepared by Messrs. Dar- 
manin, of Strada Levante, for the’ Exhi- 
bition. It is a most elaborate piece “of 
work, and evinces great skill and industry, 
We hear that fifteen cases of articles from 
Greece are on their way to Southampton. 
An Albanian dress, worth 2,000: dols.,\in 
the preparation of which fifty persous were 
occupied for three ‘months, is” one of ‘the 
objects most highly spoken of. ita 
+ gtot “1s 'T sneak 
The Manchester Guardian publishes ‘se- 
veral estimates, drawn up with great ‘care, 
of the proceeds of the Exhibition, supposing 
it to be open six months, The highest es- 
timate is £769,600; the lowest, £617,000. . 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
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‘R. Li. (Portsea.)—You had better apply to the 
Executive Committee, Exhibition Building, 
Hyde-park, 
A. B. ©.—AlL packages arriving without the 
necessary, pars or authority from the Foreign 
Committees are necessarily refused. All persons 
concerned should take care that proper documents 
accompany their goods. 
»#& VisrrorR.—Admission may be obtained gra- 
tuitously to the following Exhibitions :—Anti- 
quarian Museum, Guildhall, daily; Ashburton 
Collection, Piccadilly, daily; Asiatic Museum, 
‘ew Burlington-street, Monday, Wednesday, and 
iday ; Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, daily; Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s-park; College of Surgeons’ 
Museum, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; Dulwich Gallery, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday; Entomo- 
logical Museum, Bond-street, Tuesday; Gros- 
venor Gallery, Upper Grosvenor-street, daily; 
Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, daily ; Hun- 
terian’ Museum, College of Surgeons, daily ; 
innzean Collections, Soho-square, daily ; Royal 
Institution. Museum, Albemarle-street, daily ; 
United Service Museum, Scotland-yard, daily ; 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, Tuesday and Friday ; 
Flaxman’s Hall and the Museum, University Col- 
legesMuseum of King’s College; Royal Veteri- 
nary: College Museum; Antiquarian Society’s 
Museum, Somerset-house; Geological Society, 
Somerset-house. 
“ PHILANTHROPIST.—A meeting to advocate the 
movement you mention was held last week in the 
Field-lane Ragged Schools. Several were present 
in the scarlet woollen frocks and black aprons of 
the Shoe-black Brigade. The honorary secretary 
said the arrangement contemplated the location 
of a numbsr of boys. at various points of our 
metropolitan thoroughfares, for the purpose of 
$ aa at to visitors, throughout the coming 
Summer, clean shoes, with civility and a uniform 
charge. “At present £40 9s. 9d. had been received 
for ithe: purposes of the society, of which 
£14 lls. 11d, had been expended. Several kind 
ladies had provided thirty of the uniforms, ten 
boxes, and five sets of brushes. An inspector 
would ‘shortly be appointed, and the brigade 
might be expected soon to enter upon its labours. 
~LJAMES.—We believe that Ishmael Lawrence, of 
North-Curry, Somersetshire, is a working wheel- 
wright, as stated in the letter you refer to. The 
articles he has forwarded to the Exhibition evi- 
dence talent of no common stamp. 1. A multi- 
plying hand-drill for metals. 2. An improved 
serew-wrench. 3.Self-correctingdividers. 4. A 
centre bearing to prevent slender articles quiver- 
ing inthe lathe, 5. Animproved sun-dial, to suit 
any latitude by the same arrangement of figures. 
Mr. Eales White, Secretary of the Somerset Local 
JSommittee, says :—“ Lawrence has favoured me 
\fith a sight of some of these articles, and J cannot 
kelp lending my feeble aid to bring these evidently 
u3eful improvements into notice, in the hope that 
such may,be.a benefit to the mechanic and to him- 
self. He says, if he could raise the money, he 
would construct a carriage which should take him 
from Taunton to the Great Exhibition by elec- 
tri¢ity! -His genius isas discursive as itis extra- 
ordinary. Clocks, watches, electrical machines, 
Seraphines, &c., are made by him, combining 
evident improvements; and yet he toils in most 
homely costume, and the humble consequences of 
a few shillings a week !” 


> 


X. X.—The promised porcelain imitation of the 
camelia japonica plant, with white buds and 
blossoms in all stages of development, has been 
produced at the Porcelain Works at Meissen, in 
Saxony, 

X. B. A.—The decorative fittings of the Exhi- 
bition have been entrusted to Mr. Owen Jones. 
The compiler of the catalogue is Mr. Tapp. In 
consequence of the magnitude of the catalogue, 
and of the rapidity with which it must be exe- 
cuted, the executive committee request those ex- 
hibitors who may intend to avail themselves of the 
privilege of inserting engravings of their articles 
in the official catalogue, immediately to transmit 
the requisite drawings, and to signify their in- 
structions to Messrs. Spicer and Clowes, the con- 
tractors for printing the official catalogue, at the 
Exhibition Building, Hyde-park. 

AGRICULTURALIST.—The period for the admis= 
sion of implements will be until Saturday, the 29th 
of March, after which time none will be admitted 
under any circumstances whatever. Implement. 
makers are required to have fixed all stands, 
frames, or fittings, at their respective places 
within the building, on or before March 22. On 
Tuesday, April 1, the judges and the committee 
meet at the building to select the implements for 
trial. The field implements for trial will be sent 
into the country at once, and the standing imple- 
ments be tried onthe spot. The field implements 
will be tried at Pusey, on Tuesday, April 8. 


A CoONFECTIONER.—Men of your craft are riot 
to be unrepresented in the Great Exhibition, 
Scotland sends her quota | of confections. 
Amongst the novelties to be sent from Glasgow, 
we have a handsome glass case, which we doubt 
not will attract a fair share of attention from the 
attenders of the Crystal Palace. This box cons 
tains twenty-four samples of lozenges and comfits. 
made in the first style of the confectionary art, 
and they are neatly divided and ‘arranged: into 
littlecompartments. The whole of these articles, 
we may mention, are produced by machinery on 
the extensive premises of the Messrs. Wother- 
spoon, and the quantity, variety, and rapidity 
with which they are manufactured by the patented: 
processes is perfectly astonishing. 


W. (Knaresborough) sends the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by Mr. J. P. Westhead, 
the member for that borough, in which he thus 
compares the size of the Crystal Palace :—* I have 
recently been to Rome. There I surveyed the 
ruins of that far-famed amphitheatre, the Colos- 
seum. Its area is indeed vast to the eye,. It ig 
stated that it is capable of containing 87,000 per- 
sons. It occurred to me to compare its super- 
ficial extent with the. space assigned to “the 
Crystal Palace. I found, to my surprise, that the 
area of the latter is three times that of the Colos- 
seum. Some years since I had the pleasure of 
spending hour after hour, on several. successive 
days, in the building appropriated to the exposi- 
tion of the manufactures and products of France. 
It was a treat of a high character. I was bewil- 
dered even there by the number and extent of its 
avenues of counters and stalls, and was delighted 
at the immense variety of handiwork and with 
the evidences of ingenuity and taste which were 
visible on every side. But the area of that 
structure was barely one-fifth of that of the 
Paxton marvel, and the exhibitors were those of’ 
France alone.” B PATOL 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. TI oo 


{ vadsnaxgye ob bias 
gay lee 


a 


In Tenth; taught as we would teach it, there is yery little ralaegaga diffic 
but only a trial of patience and determination. That even the latter. ‘trial all ‘n 
be too severe, we will take all possible care. The efforts impos ed. upon t 
learner are always in inverse proportion to those which the parame se 
wee re 


- himself; and we do not care how heavy the latter may be , provided t} 
light. 
ee re entering on this third lesson, the reader should be sure that he knows the ss” 
drift of what the two former have contained; and if he has not yet mastered Vivi 
let him read them carefully again, putting this aside for a later bees, “Of pi 
nunciation we shall say less here : enough has, in Lesson No, 1, been Fig se a 
enable the student, with patient and resolute reading or reciting a aloud, t to-acqu 
a tolerably just method; a3 
A person who may have seen the thick and ponderous grammars | which | 
been of old placed in the hands of school-boys, and almost all of which they have, 
been required to learn by heart, may entertain a very formidable idea of the numb ber 
of hard, dry, thorny, and complicated principles through which, as he im: 
the only path lies to a true knowledge of the language. We may as well say ¢ ate. 
_ once that no such apprehensions should be harboured. The principal part of what!” 
must be fixed thoroughly in the memory, in the shape of mere rote-knowledge, w: dh 
consist of séz verbs—the two auxiliary or helping verbs, and four other verbs, re ag 7 
senting the four regular classes or conjugations into whieh verbs ere di 
Eyen with this knowledge the learner will not be asked ‘to choke himself; he need 
not bolt it, but can swallow it at his ease, and digest it properly. Almost every- 
thing else ‘will seem to come insensibly into the mind of the reader, : 
We must now give the cardinal numbers in French. They iS — 


Ss WE a 


BS 


His. sui 


LiUnp 3 Ast Banish Bf oaeitecae aie a pga 
un deus trois quatre cing siz sept huit neuf dix a8 dove laa f 
14 15 16 oP BES “ste? fom 


quatorze gquinze seize, 

Seventeen is expressed, as if in English we said ¢en-seven; and so with sieht 
and nineteen, which are ten- -eight and ten-nine (dix-sept, dize- huit, dix-neufy, 
is precisely like our English mode, beginning from thirteen and ending with n 
teen, only that we put the ten last, whereas they put it first. Our ** teen’” is but a. a. 
corruption of ten; ‘she is in her teens’’ means ‘she is in her tens.” The ¥F rench.. 
for twenty is vingt, Of the pronunciation of wx we have said enough when talkingy,, 
of itas an article. Deus is pronounced exactly like the first two-letters in.‘ dirty./” 
The rest are sounded troo-awe, katire, sank, see (or sees), set, weet, nuff (but. giving-as:: 
groaning effect to the «), deess, oangz, dooz, trays, kattoarz, kanga, saze, dee-set, dees: 
weet, dee- -nuff (or dees-nuff), and vant. Twenty-one is vingt-et-un’ (twenty andone)i" 
The and (et) is left out in the rest, and may be omitted even here; twenty-two | 
being, asin English, vingt-deuwx, and so on till thirty, Thirty is trente, ronounced'” 
‘tr ont ; and then trente-et. an, and the rest as before. Forty is guarante, pronounced: 
haher ont, &c. Vifty, cinguante, pronounced sank-kont, &c, Sixty, soicante, © 4 rO- oe : 
nounced soo-awe-sont, The French express their seventy Dy, sixty -ten thet o 
seventy-one by sixty-eleven (soivanie-dix, sotrante-onze, &c). Here it will profit , 
the learner.much to repeat the rest, up to seventy-nine, putting the. numbers:() 
together in a similar manner. EHighty is expressed by the. term, four-twentyy!>: 
quatre-vingt, Ninety by the term four-twenty-ten, : guatre-vingtedige,: Here, again: 
the learner should recite the various numbers in French, from eighty, up. toninetysc3 
nine. A hundred is cent, pronounced. song, A hundred-and! -OnEe,.1s Cent-eb-Ums y:: 
pronounced sont-ay-tn, A hundred-and-two is cent-deuw, leaving. out, the. ey.85. 
in other cases, Indeed it is used only in the something-one, as twenty-one, ninety» 
one, &c., and even. then not necessarily, for it may, if you please, be omitted. Bess ’ 
thousand.is mille, pronounced meel, A: million is million, pronounced millecoangy? v 

Here we must observe that the French in talking of sovereigns and_of'the: Se 


of the tnonth—though they say, for instance, George pptswivee \ Gregus Merson 8 
; be rip Linn got yes ani 


reo Tx) 


ca a 
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‘and le premier Fevrier (February the first), yet afterwards always express them- 
selves by “‘ George three,”’ “‘ George four,” ‘‘the 10 February,” &c., as George trois, 
Georye quatre, le dix Fevrier, &c. &e. The second is optional as to sovereigns. You 
may e ther say Charles second or Charles deux. The eleventh of a month is de enze, 
not /’onze, a curious exception to the smooth custom of French, 

‘Now for the ordinal numbers. The jirst is le premier ; the second is either Je 
second or le deuxieme; all the others are formed by adding iéme to. the cardinal 
number; as ¢rois-iéme (third), guatriéme (fourth)—here, you perceive, that the last * 
e of quatre is left out; so it is wherever it occurs in the cardinal number which you 
wish to turn into an ordinal), vingt-iéme (twentieth), &c. &c. The f of neuf is 
changed into v-—neuvidme. 

‘The days of the week are Lundi (Monday), Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi, 
Samedi, and (for Sunday) Dimancie. | 

The months are Janvier, Fevrier, Mars, Avril, Mai, Juin, Juillet, Aout, Septembre, 
Octobre, Novembre, Decembre ; which are pronounced Zhaungvee-ay, Feyvreeay, 
Mar, Avyreel, May, Zhwang, Zhwee-yay, Ah-oo, Settombre, Oaktobre, Noavombre, 
Dessombre, 

“We may add here, as a final remark about pronunciation, that one of the grand 
differences between the French and ourselves is, that we generally lay the accent 
as early in the word as possible, and they as late as possible. Take this very word 
accent, With us the first syllable is emphasized ; with them the last, as-song. 

It will now proye a useful exercise of the foregoing remarks to translate the 
following French anecdote into English. (We sulyoin a little glossary of each new 
word employed.) . 

“Un jour, Frederic deux dit 4 un jeune prédicateur que s’il ferait un beau discours 
sur un texte qu’ il lui fournirait dans |’ eglise méme, la récompense en serait une riche 
prébende. Le jour étant venu, le roi donna au jeune homme qui était deja dans la 
chaire, une piéce de papier, qui ne contenait rien. Le prédicateur, aprés |’ avoir regardé, 
dit sur le champs: ‘ Mes fréres, il n’y aici rien; et du rien Dieu a créé I’ univers ; voil& 
mon texte.’ Puis il précha trés elogquemment. Il gagna sa prébende.” 

GLOSSARY OF THE NEW WORDS CONTAINED IN THE ANECDOTE, AND GIVEN IN THE 
sage = ORDER IN WHICH THEY OCCUR. 

Ungour, (one day) dit (said) wn jeune (a young) prédicateur (preacher), gue (that) 
s'—-for si—(af) a (he) feraré banat make) beau (fine) discours (discourse—sermon) 
sur (on) texte (text) gu’—for gue—(which) id (he) uz (to him) fournzratt (would furnish) 
dans (in) ?’—for la—(the) eglise (church) méme (itself), da (the) récompense (reward) er 
(of it) serait (would be) wne (a) riche (rich) prébende (living), éfant (being) ven (come) 
rot (king) donna (gave) au (tothe) homme (man) gui (who) ¢éaté (was) diya (already) 
dans‘{in) chaire (pulpit) piece (bit) de (of) papier (paper) gut (which) contenwit (con- 
tained), [The me and the rien must be taken together, according to what we said ina 
former. lesson about the French use of two negatives. Ne rien means ‘‘ nothing ’’], 
Apres (after) ?—for Je—(it). [The French generally put the /e thus before the words 
which govern it, instead of after them, as in English. We should say, for example, 
ba ie aries looked at it;’’ the French say, “after it to have looked at.”] Avoir (ta 
haye—having) régardé (looked at) dit (said) sur le champ (on the spot) mes (my) fréres 
(brothers—brethren) i] y a (there is) a n’y a rien (there is nothing). [Again the two 
negatives, though separated in the sentence, must be taken together.] zcv (here) e¢ (and) 
du rien (from the nothing—out of nothing) Dieu (God) a cré (has created) /’—for le— 
(the) wntvers (universe). Puds (then) 2 (he) précha (preached) tres (very) elogueminent 
(eloquently) gagna (gained) sa (his) prébende (living). 

Having by the help of this glossary made out the anecdote, practice yourself in 
the following phrases, which you must translate and write down in French, bearing 
in mind that’qw’est ce que means ‘‘ what is it that’”’ :— 

“What is it that Frederick the Second said to a young preacher?” 

‘He said to him (place the ‘to him,’ ui, immediately before the French word for 
‘said ’), that if he would preach a fine sermon, the reward of it would bearich living.” 

“ What is it that the young man gained by (the French for ‘by’ is par) the 
sermon which he preached ? ”’ . ; 

«“ What is it that the text was ?’? (You must in French put these words in the follow- 
ing order :—‘ what is it that was the text?’ and remember that the laste of the gue must 
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of course be cut off before the vowel with which the next word begins: thus, gu’, the 
French for ‘ was,’ being ééazt). 

‘The text was nothing.” (This must be put into French—‘the text not was 
nothing,’ cutting off the last e of ne ‘ not.’) Lijggtedye-nsom .2 
“Did he gain his living >’? (The French have no ‘ do’ and ‘did;’ you must say— 

“gained he his living?’ and as the French for ‘gained’ ends with a vowel, and the ‘next 
word begins with another, you must insert a ¢, as in the instance we gave ina former 
‘lesson~-cl @ “he has ;’ a-t-c/, ‘ has he ?’) igs 2 worn avs 
' «Did he preach eloquently ?”” (You must render it—‘ Preached he eloquently?’) *» 
d “ What!’? (the French for ‘ what’ is guov) “ though he preached, on nothing ?’’ 
»¢°Though’ is bien que, the last e of which must be cut off, if another vowel follow.) 
‘The King being come.” athe Iiak 
($e said, on the spot,” &e. &c. F tek phtasatein Go 


_ERRATUOM,—In Lesson No. II., for ‘n’iraizhe pas,’ read ‘ nirai-je pas’ Shall T not 
go? The sound was, by mistake, given instead of the proper spelling in the French, oy 


ISV AE AOusS 


yee ae vison 

~ Locusts are formidable insects, greatly destructive to the fruits of the ground,. Their 
appearance resembles the grasshopper. They were declared clean by the Levitical law, 
ew Gre often eaten by the Arabs. In their migrations, they fly in flocks, in compact bodies 
‘matly yards square. Mr. Hartley, who in 1826 visited the regions infested with them, 
says:— They are indeed a strong people set in battle array ; they run like mighty men ; 
they climb the walls like men of war. I actually saw them run to and fro“in“the city 
of Tlyatira; they ran upon the wall; they climbed up upon the houses ; they entered into 
the windows, like a thief.” Mr. Hartley did not, however, see one of the most for- 
midable flights. Such ascene is described by Mr. Cumming :—‘‘ On. our march,” he 
says, ‘‘we crossed a swarm of locusts, resting for the night on the grass and bushes. 
They lay.so thick that the wagons could have been filled with them in a very short, time, 
covering the large bushes just as a swarm of young bees covers the branch on which it 
“pitches. As it was difficult to obtain sufficient food for my dogs, I and my servant 
took a large blanket, which we spread under a bush whose branches were bent tothe 
‘ground with the mass of locusts which covered it, and, having shaken the branches, in 
an instant I had more locusts than I could carry on my back; these we roasted for our- 
selves and dogs. Soon after the sun was up, on looking behind me, I beheld’ the locusts 
stretching to the west, in vast clouds resembling smoke; but the wind soon after veering 
round, brought them back to us, and they flew over our heads, for some time actually 
- darkening the sun.’”? The Hebrews had several names for the locust, which might,pro- 
bably distinguish different kinds of the insect. They were employed as one of the plagues 
of Egypt, and were threatened as a judgment upon the Land of Israel. ee. 


_. Repucine Powers or THE Stomacu.—The different operations of cookery, as 
‘roasting, boiling, baking, &c., have all a reducing effect, and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as preparatory to the solvent action of the stomach. Of these operations man’s 
nature las taught him to avail himself, and they constitute the chief means by which 
he is enabled to be omnivorous; for without such preparation a very large portion of 
the matters which he now adapts as food would be completely indigestible.’ By 
different culinary processes the most refractory substances can often be rendéred 
nutritious: thus, by alternate baking and boiling, the woody fibre itself may be con- 
verted into a sort of amylaceous pulp, not only possessing most of the properties of 
the amylaceous principle, but capable of being formed into bread. The culinary. art 
engages no small share of attention among mankind; but, unfortunately, cooks are 
seldom chemists, nor indeed do they understand the most simple of the chemical prin- 
oe of their art ; hence their labour is most frequently employed, not in’ rendering 
wholesomerarticles of food more digestible—which is the true object of cookery-but 
in making unwholesome things palatable, foolishly imagining that what is agreeable 
to the palate must be also healthful to the stomach. A greater fallacy can scarcely be 
conéeived ; for though, by a beautiful arrangement of Providence, ‘hat is wholesome 
i8“seldom disagreeable, the converse is by no means applicable to man, since those 
‘things which are pleasant to the taste are not unfrequently very injurious. Animals, 
-indeééd, for the most part avoid instinctively all unwholesome food, probably because 
‘everything that would be prejudicial is actually distasteful to them; but as regards 
‘an, the choice of articles of nourishment has been left entirely to his reason.—Preut’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. ACR TTR RG SURGGIEY 
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EXPOSITOR. | 


s. noun-substantive ; a. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active ; v.m. verb-neuter. 


-, Burp BER, s., the fat of whales and other 
rdarge fishe oy. oy 

Buivp/GEON, s. a short thick stick, used 
as @ Weapon; |s 

BLUEPE’TER, 8. the signal flag for sailing. 

BLUN’DERBUSs, s. a short, wide-mouthed 
gun, to discharge and spread many bullets 
at a time. 
sgn BOAT/SWAIN, $, an. inferior officer on 
board ship, who superintends a_ ship’s 
rigging, anchors, &c., and overlooks the 
sailors in various duties. 

Bowr’sin, s. a small wooden instrument 
“used in making lace; also the name of a 
“kind of thread. 

"..BOB/STAYS, 8, ropes to confine a ship’s 
bowsprit. 0: , 
», BOO‘ASINE, S, 2 kind of fine buckram. 
oto Bon’/K1n, s. a large kind of needle, to 
-draw thread, &c., through loops. 
°° Bop/LRIAN, a. pertaining to Sir Thomas 
Bodley } or the library at Oxford, which he 
. féiinded, and which bears his name. 
' “‘Bop’y-auArp, s. the king or queen’s 
“personal guard. 
. Bowe’, s..a species of coarse black tea. 
~, BOLE, s,;a; fine sort of clay, of which 
» there are various kinds. 
2° Bon/TER; s/ a sieve to separate meal from 
Vbrans* bo 

Bow TING-MILL, s. an engine for sifting 
‘meal. 

Bo’Lvs, s. a large pill; a kind of earth, 
“© Boms, s. a globe of iron containing com- 
“pustibles, &c., to be discharged from a 
“mortar, or cannon, 

- BomBARD’, v. a. to attack with bombs. 
. | BOMBARDIE’R, s. a bomb engineer. 
->Bompastn’, s. a fine woollen stuff, nearly 
resembling silk. 
1° Bow’s10, a. pertaining to the silk-worm. 
“* Bom’Byx, $. the silk-worm. 
Bonn, s. any written obligation. 
~ BOND/SMAN, 8. one bound for another. 
ieJBon-mMorT, s, (French) a joke, a witty 
orepartee. ei vGD¥ 
°° Bonus, $. a premium, a benefit, an 
advantage. 
~~ Bo'RACITE, s. magnesia combined with 
borax. 
.Bor’ax, s. a kind of salt, of great value 
in. soldering metals, as well as for other 
purposes of art and medicine. 


Bo’/REAS, 8. aname given to the north 
wind. 

Bor/oueu, s. atown (not acity), governed 
by a corporation, 

Bor’oucH ENGLIsH, s, a custom by 
which the youngest son inherits instead of 
the eldest. 


_ Bor/ouGHMONGER, s. one who trafficks 
in boroughs. 


Bos, s. (in zoology) a genus of quadru- 
peds, the horns of which are in the form of 
a crescent, as the ox, &e. 


Bos’saae, s. (in architecture) any stone 
that has a projecture ; rustic quoins. 


Bor’any, s. the science or art. which 
teaches the nature and classification of 
plants and herbs; that part of natural his- 
tory which relates to vegetables. 

BoTH’/NIAN, @. pertaining to Bothnia, in 
Sweden, and to a gulf of the Baltic sea. 

Bo’/rRyoID, a. like a bunch of grapes, 
and applied to minerals so formed. 


Bor’tomry, s. (in maritime law) the bor- 
rowing money on a contingency: thus if a 
ship returns in safety, the money is to be 
repaid with interest; if otherwise, it is 
lost or forfeited. 

Boveip’, s. a surgical instrument. 

Bovaue't, s. (French) a bunch of flowers, 
a nosegay. 

Bow’-ine, s. the name of a ship’s rope. 

Bow’sPrit, s. the mast that projects in 
a sloping direction from a ship’s head. 

Bow-win/pow, s. a window projecting 
outwards. 


BowsE, v. 2. (a sea term) to haul or pull 
together. 


Box/ina, s. a combat with the fists. 
BRACE/LET, s.an ornament for the wrists. 
BraA/CHIAL, @. belonging to the arm. 
BRACHYGRA’/PHY, S. shorthand writing ; 
stenography. 
+’ BRACK’/ET, s. a small support, made.of 
wood, stone, or metal. 
BRACK‘ISH, @. saltish, as sea-water, 
BRAD, s. a thin sort of nail. 
BRAGGADO’CIO, s. a boaster, a swaggerer. 


BRAHMA/NIC, or BRAMIN/ICAL, @,.per- 
taining to writings, teachings, or supersti- 
tions of the Brahmins, or Indian priests. 
Brahma is a Sanscrit word, the name, of 
the Supreme Being in the religious, system 


| of the Hindoos. 


280 
Bra, s. a sort of lace, a knot, false 
hair ; v, a. to weave together, to plait. 


BRAIN, s. the collection of vessels and 
organs within the skull; the soft pulpy 
matter forming one of the central masses 
of the nervous system. 

Brain’-sicK, @ diseased in the under- 
standing. 

‘BRakg, s. a thicket of brambles. 

‘BRAn, s. the husks of ground corn. 


BRAND, s. a mark of infamy ; a lighted 
stick. 

Brawn’Dy, s. a strong distilled liquor, 
usually obtained from wine; but inferior 
yarieties are manufactured from vegetable 
bodies containing fermentable matter, as 
potatoes, pears, &c. 


BRANK, s. a sort of grain, often called 
buckwheat. 
BRA/2ZIER, S, one who works on brass. 


Brass, s..a yellow metal, an alloy or 
mixture of copper and zinc, or calamine, the 
carbonate of zinc. 

BRAVA‘DO, s. a boast, a brag, a threat. 


Bra/vo, s. (Italian) one who murders for 
hire; zwterjection, an exclamation of ap- 
plause. 

BRavv’RA, Ss. (Italian) a difficult passage 
in musical composition, in which many 
notes are given to one syllable, therefore 
requiring much spirit, much bravery, in the 
performer. 

BRAWN, s. the firm hard flesh of a boar 
or large hog. 

BRAW’NY, a, fleshy, strong, muscular. 


Bray, s. the noise made by an ass; a 
harsh cry. 

BrazeE, v. a. to solder with brass, » 

BRA’ZEN-FACE, 8. a bold, impudent per- 
son. 

Braziw’, ssa heavy red wood growing in 
Brazil, used in dyeing red, &c. 

BREACH, 5. an opening, a gap; a quarrel. 


Bazan, s. food made of. ground corn, 
whether fermented or unfermented. 


BREADTH, s. the measure of anything 
from ‘side to side. 


BREAK, 8. an opening, a breach; a failure. 

Break’rast, s. the first. meal taken. in 
the day. 

‘BREAK’WATER, 8. a bar or fence, either 
of stone or wood, placed at the entrance of 
an harbour to break the force with which 
the sea enters, 

BREAST WORK, 5. a parapet, or work 
thrown up for defence, breast high, 
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. BRECOCLS, ars® pudding-stone,” s. sort of 
marble, which seems to be eomposed—of 
angular fragments of various recks, united 
by some softer mineral substance, 

BREECH, S$. a part of a gun, * 
BRESY’sUMMER, Ss. pronounced bressamer'’ 
a building), the beam over the shop wins: 
ow; the piece of timber into which. the 
girders are framed, 
BReEVE, s. a note in music; 
summons. 
BREVEY, S$. (military) in>the British’ 
army, a commission conferring on an officer; 

a degree of rank immediately above that. 
which he holds in his particular regiment, . 
but for which he receives no extra pay. — 

Breviary, Ss. the name of the daily ser- 
vice book of the Church of Rome. — ie 

Bre’VIAT, s. a short compendium, an 
extract. eiparecy. “tis 

BREVIER’, s. a small kind of letter used. 
in printing, as for instance, our article on 
the ‘ British Museum,” , ae 

BREVITY, BRIEF‘NESS, 8, 
shortness. 

Brew, v. to make liquors; to contrive, 

as “ brewing mischief.” a 

BREW'IS, s. bread lightly boiled in potage. 
Bri’BERY, s. the act or crime of giving 
or taking rewards for bad practices, oR 
BRICK, s. a long square piece of burnt’ 
clay. 5 slod 
BRICK’BAT, 8. a piece of brick. . |, 
BRI’DEWELL, 8. a name frequently given 
to houses of correction; the first place to 
which this name was given was the hospital 
in. Blackfriars, London, built near St. 
Bride’s well, tr is 


BrinceE, s. a building of stone, brick, 
wood, or iron, consisting of piers, with either. 
beams laid from one to'the other, or with 
arches between the piers, on which ‘a’ road- 
way is formed for passengers and vehicles. 

Bri=F, s. (in law) ashort statement. of. 
the facts of a litigated case, with reference 
to the points of law supposed to be applica-- 
ble to them, drawn up for the instruction’ 
of an advocate in a court of justice. A. 
church brief, or Queen’s letter, is an instru- 


Gn law) 


conciseness, 


it #7? 


ment sealed with the privy seal, directed to 
the clergy, magistrates, and ‘overséers’ of” 


the poor, licensing the petitioners:for' the ( 
brief to collect money for the, purpose» 
therein specified. NG re ay 

Brie, s. a light vessel with two masts.” 
-Briaa’DE, s. a party or division of sol" 
diers. st pits ~ - y ga 7 \ 

BRIGADIE/R-GENERAL, 8. an Officer) in’ 
the army, in rank immediately aboye the 
colonel. 
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viet “En COMMONS AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Torrranens can hardly understand our Government. The Americans, especially, 
wonder how such a. democratic people—the parent of American Republicanism— 
ean put up with a Monarch; and they look amazingly knowing, and sometimes 
- quite haughty, as they boast of having nothing but a President. We are afraid, 
also, that among us there are great numbers who do not understand the theory of 
our constitution. .Hence, whatever evils befal us, they are sure to throw out some 
_ ugly thought against the Sovereign, the Lords, or the landowners. We are notin 
this paper going to say one word about the aristocracy of England. Their conduct 
for the last eight hundred years is before the country, and every individual 
may read for himself the good and the evil which they have done. And those 
who will not inform themselves on these matters, are unworthy of the age they 
live in, and deserve all the oppression which may result from their ignorance, 

Our present business is with the Commons. Through the medium of our repre 
sentative system we can be as democratic as any one could wish, and as economical 
too, and yet retain our hereditary sovereigns. We are in a better state than the 
Americans, because our real responsible President, who reigns over ev erybody and 
everything in the administration of affairs, can be sent about his business in a few 
hours, if the Commons think proper, When the Americans or French have their 
President elected, they know pretty well from the man what will be the policy 
pursued for the next four years; but we are not bound for six hours to any par- 
ticular Government, One night’s debate, and an adverse vote in the House of 
Commons will dethrone any Prime Minister, though backed by the Crown and the 
whole of the aristocracy. Ina conflict conducted by the Monarch and the Lords 
on the one hand, and the Commons and the people on the other, the former must" 
of necessity be vanquished. This was tried in the days of Cromwell ;' and, indeed, 
if it never had been a matter of experiment, yet everyone may see that’ thé 
Commons, with the Exchequer and the people at their back, must far overbalance 
the nobility and the Crown. Hence, we repeat, that England may be as demo- 
erati¢ as can be desired, and yet have an hereditary Monarch and a House of 
Lords. And we want the operatives of this country to feel this great truth—that 
all injustice, oppression, extravagance, and all bad legislation, and every injudicious or 
iniquitous act in the ddministration, MUST BE CHARGED UPON THE Commons, | For 
even if they did not originate the evil, yet they had the power of preventing’ 
it. ‘They are, to all intents and purposes, our servants ; they are sent to the House 
by the electors; and they go there to do our work. For any of them: to deny these 
statements, is to boast’'that they rebel against the constitution, and are guilty of 
high treason against the law of the land. For a man to propose to be the repre- 
sentative of a certain number of constituents, and then, as:soon as they have placed 
himy in? office, to desert them, is a proof that he is a traitor to his country. The 
House of Commons is the nation’s workshop, where all the machinery for legislation, 
and administration is produced; and. members of Parliament are our operatives, 
who engage in this labour in the stead of their masters, the electors; and therefore, 
when anything goes wrong,.the people ought to-assemble, and call their servants: 
to-account, : 
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We are happy to find that a few of our members are willing annually, or oftener; 
to’ meet their constituents, and give an account of their stewardship.» This:is 
honourable, and the men who refuse to act thus lay themselves open to thesus+) 
picion of dishonesty. A servant who will not let his master look at his accounts 
will be suspected of unfaithfulness. ‘‘ He that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest.’’ A member of Parliament who does not give 
a good, equitable, and constitutional reason for his whole conduct as a representative, 
is either a simpleton who cannot do it, or a bankrupt in character, and therefore 
dreads to meet his political creditors. ‘To repose such a trust in him as fo make 
him a senator, was the highest honour that could be conferred upon him by his 
brother citizens ; and, on his part, to betray that confidence, marks him out as one 
of the basest of men. w ‘ge ry 

It may be said that the House of Commons at present does not. represent the 
nation, and, therefore, however good the theory of our Government may be, the 
working is bad.. We grant that many of our legislators care nothing at all for any 
one or any thing but their own selfish ends. Still this is the fault of the electors 
and of the people generally. Many of those who have the franchise know about 
as much of the English constitution and the Commons, as the horses they ride on, or 
the dogs which eat the crumbs that fall from their tables. Englishmen are noto- 
riously ignorant of the history of their country, and of their own political powers, 
privileges, and duties; and this is the case not only with our farmers, but with 
hosts of our tradesmen and merchants. Numbers have never read through any. 
history of England, and thousands tremble at the expense of a penny or twopence 
a week for a share in a newspaper, so that they know neither the past nor the 
present. Some are too pious to inquire into their social duties and rights, and 
others are too penurious to spare either the cost or the time, Some teachers of 
religion also do mischief in this particular. Strange to say, but the worldly-minded, 
andthe heavenly-minded agree on this subject. The crafty priest dreads that the 
people should gain knowledge lest the reign of tyranny should be overturned; and 
the hyper-spiritualist is alarmed lest the driving of corruption from this world 
should unfit his hearers for the world to come. Forsooth, doing their duty to man 
would unfit them for doing their duty to the Saviour ! forgetting that the Gospel 
enforces both tables of the law, and intimates that our love to Gop is impeached. 
when our love to man is forgotten. We shall never have good representatives, 
until we have wise and virtuous electors, who have judgment to choose and 
courage to elect intelligent, faithful, and truly right honourable men to conduct 
the affairs of the nation. 

»*” ° But we shall be told that the masses are non-electors, and are not Setanta 
aud we by no means deny the assertion ; still we cannot help thinking that this is 
to a great extent their own fault. A real united effort, conducted firmly and, 
peaceably, would most certainly procure the suffrage; and even without this, 
movement, hundreds of thousands might, if they chose, obtain freeholds, and thus: 
become electors. But, unfortunately, the people are so es so vane ne careless,. 


of ignorant, or so furious, that they will not unite. iloe iiivr ob 


Some are so ignorant, that they know nothing about their sntaral, social, 
or religious rights. Some scarcely ever read a book or a newspaper; they eat,’ 


drink, ‘or waste every penny they obtain. To buy a book or a newspaper 
would, as they imagine, inyolye them in ruin. They starve and famish) their 
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poor souls ; they swallow all their rights; and are just as ready to live under 
Purkish or'Chinese despotism, provided they could gratify their appetites, as to be 
the free-born'sons and daughters of England. It is true they grumble most unmer-| 
cifully at everybody and everything; but then, like most grumblers, they do little 
er nothing to remove the evils of which they complain, 

There ave others so corrupt, that you can bribe them to anything ; they will sell 
taéir dwn birthright and the birthright of the country for a mess of pottage ; and 
here, alas ! the poor and the ignorant have a multiplicity of examples in those who 
Woast' of being their superiors. You frequently find men of wealth the foremost 
in ‘political corruption; women of rank sell themselves to husbands for money ; 
and men marry wives whom they do not love for the sake of pelf. ‘Tradesmen barter 
their consciences for business; and, indeed, any man is put down as hardly 
“*eompos: mentis’’ who would prefer principle to worldly emolument. Is it, then, ta 
be wondered at, if the poor souls who have scarcely a rag to wear, a morsel to eat, 
ota'second thought in their brains, should imitate their wealthy neighbours } “The 
whole head is sick, the whole heart is faint ; from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot there is nothing but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores; they have 
not been closed, nor bound up, nor mollified with ointment.’ Such was the descrip- 
tion of the Jewish body politic and ecclesiastical ; and we fear, if Isaiah rose from 
the déad and came to England, that he would still preach from this ancient text, 
When speaking of the corruption of the people by means of the noble and wealthy, 
we do not intend to justify them, or hold them innocent for following a bad pre- 
cédent: we only mention the fact as exhibiting the reason why we have a yenal 
House of Commons, and crowds of persons so much tinctured with their vices, that 
they are unwilling to correct the evil, Until the people bestir themselves, and 
resolve to take the matter of good government into their own hands, and reform 
thenisélyes first, we can expect but little improvement in our national affairs. 
Bribery must be scouted from the land; and the man who sells his rights and poli- 
tical influence for place or profit of any kind, be accounted a traitor to himself and 
his ‘eountry, before we shall have patriotic senators who will legislate for the publi¢ 
good, | 

“Then we have hosts of the working classes among us who never take the least 
interest in public affairs. One would suppose that their fatherland did not belong 
to them ; that it mattered little who made and executed the laws; that it would 
be just the same whether the senators were angels or demons; and that the people 
are only beasts of burden, to be worked and fed, or serfs, to obey and pay taxes. 
Most of our working women live as if they were inhabitants of another sphere, or 
beings ef another order, to whom political grievances were subjects of no moment 
whatever, You might imagine, from their carelessness in politics, that it made no 
difference whether the husbands and relatives had much work or little ; whether 
wages’ were high or low; whether the industry, the necessaries, and comforts of life, 
were taxed heavily or not taxed at all; whether their sons were to be serfs or freemen. 
—be slain in ‘the battle-field, or enjoy the blessings of peace. What have women to 
do with politics? Is it not the same to them whether they are bought and sold.by., 
Turks; treated like dolls and cyphers in France; or elevated to their proper 
equality with, men? No persons in this country exert such influence over our. 
national destiny as women, and yet many of these allow the empire to be robbed. 
and oppressed, and scarcely utter a word. Religion, too, that principle which, 
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above all others ought to awaken in us an indomitable hatred of injustice and 
tyranny, and to inspire us with an unquenchable love of liberty and rectitude, is 
but too often employed to sanction the vilest political and ecclesiastical corruption. 
So long as this carelessness reigns, we shall have a. free country groaning under 
the yoke of an ignorant and oppressive Parliament. . 

Lastly, we have those too who never think of our injuries without becoming 
furious, and resolving to fly to arms. These are great favourites of tyrants. They 
give a pretext for a standing army; they find berths as colonels, Xc. &c., for the 
sons of the aristocracy ; they serve as a bugbear with which a minister of the 
day can frighten the bankers, capitalists, merchants, and tradesmen; they also 
give him arguments to plead against any enlargement of the suffrage. Moral force 
is the only lever that can raise a people. Cromwell’s dynasty was too much stained 
with blood to be lasting. But we cannot proceed further now. The Commons of 
England are notoriously ignorant and inefficient; they are chargeable with all our 
legislative and administrative woes; and they will never reform until the people 
reform them, and the people will never reform them until they reform THEM- 
SELVES. 


— 


EXHIBITION TALES. 


JANE SCOTT. 


My story lies in the valley of the Ribble. | cleanliness, from other gathering-slaces of 
Beautiful and fertile is that valley. From} brick and mortar. Our arrival produced 
its origin, in the hills of the West Riding | an almost total suspension of labour. The 


of Yorkshire, to its termination in the Irish 
Sea, near Preston, the valley offers a suc- 
cession of objects fitted to excite a vivid 
interest in cultivated minds. There the 
lever of nature may wander amid scenes of 
soft sylyan loveliness, or sterile and rugged 
grandeur. There the economist finds a 
country covered with symbols of material 
opulence and national strength. The 
antiquary has his objects in Clithero Castle 
and Whalley Abbey. The philosopher 


feels his mind set in action when he-sees. 


the Jesuit college of Stonyhurst looking 
down in its greatness on the humble fane 
which, in its vicinity, represents the esta- 
plished faith of England, like that massy, 
grand old Pendle-hill frowning on some 
hillock, which scarcely ventures to lift its 
modest head in the plain at its feet. 

A few months ago: a friend and myself 
were travelling in the more northern parts 
of the vale of the Ribble. A low state of 
health, arising from undue mental occupa- 
tion, led me to seek recreation and fresh 
vigour in localities which I knew abounded 
with interesting objects. Travelling at our 
leisure, and almost in the direction that our 
horse’ pleased, we came: to a neat, white- 
looking village, with a clear rivulet running 
through it, and over the rivulet a small 
picturesque bridge. We drove into the 
piace, which we found’ in no way distin- 
guished, save. by a: certaim air of bright 


appearance of two well-dressed strangers in 
a chaise was evidently no every-day event. - 
The smith ceased his heavy blows, leaned 
on his sledge-hammer, andsurveyed us at 
his leisure; a farmer’s man, who wished to 
have his horse shod, stopped in the midst 
while unharnessing the animal, and fairly 
gaped in staring; the village barber has- 
tened to the smithy, and began to talk 
most glibly; three or four clodhopper boys 
stood with their hands in their pockets, 
eagerly bending forwards to eatch the con- 
yersation ; women, up to their elbows in 
suds, stopped their rubbing, in order to 
cast an eye at us out of their small, well-. 
cleaned windows; other women stood at 
their doors—here one with two fine children, 
evidently twins, in her arms-—there another, 
with her arms a-kimbo, looking as if all her 
soul was in her eyes; and further on, a 
neat, quiet, good-looking creature, with. 
check bed-gown, and cap and apron as white. 
as the outer walls of her own cottage. A> 
chandler’s shop higher up: the one street. 
which formed the village, was the meeting- 
place of some half-dozen gossips, who were 
earnestly engaged in conversation when 
our carriage came to a stand at a-smali inn. 
close by. 

“* The village is all alive,” I said to the 
landlord, as he came out to receive us. _ 

““Why, do ye see, sir,” he replied, 
‘‘ we're. expecting. our parson. and his. 
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mephew, that’s just returned from Jamaica, 
here to-day; and I suppose they took you 
two gentlemen to be them.’’ 

ne What YT replied, ‘‘is the sight of 
your parson, then, so rare a thing ?” 

“Yes; we have not seen him for four 

rears. Poor man! he’s been out of Eng- 

and. Ye see he’s a very good kind of man; 
and in the bad times we had here six years 
ago, when the fever was about everywhere, 
Mr. Dewhurst—that is his name, sir—fell 
ill, and was like to die; the cause of it was 
that, as people, somehow, went off very 
quickly, and it seemed dangerous to nurse 
them, Mr. Dewhurst became eyerybody’s 
nurse. Oh, sir, it was a fine thing to see 
how he went about from cottage to cottage ; 
now to pray with the sick, now to comfort 
the dying, and now to carry a little wine or 
some animal food to such as wanted 
strengthening things; and Mr. Dewhurst 
is but a young man, sir: he’s, may-be, 
_ about thirty-five, and not married. He 
said his parish was his wife; but my belief 
is, he’s kept single because the living is so 
poor a one—plenty of work, sir, but very 
small pay. Why, now, you’d scarcely. be- 
lieve it, but the place has never brought the 
minister, in my time—and I shall be sixty- 
five, if I live tili next Michaelmas,—I say, 
sir, the place has not brought to any of 
cur clergymen—we have had four in my 
time—more than sixty pounds a-year. 
Hovwsoever, that makes no matter to Mr. 
Dewhurst; he just takes and does for his 
parishioners as well as if he had six thon- 
sand a-year from them,” 

- * Perhaps better,” I said. 

* Better, sir, 1 will say no man could do; 
and right glad shall we all be to see him. 
And we thought it was his carriage when 
we saw you coming. But, as I was saying, 
hir. Dewhurst was the nurse of the poor 
creatures, as well as doctor and parson— 
nay, he went still further. You see there 
was a very decent couple that lived in that 
ecttage over the way—that’s it, there, with 
the rose-tree trained on the front; ay, and 
there’s their daughter, Jane, just coming 
out of thedoor. Jane’s a very good girl, 
sir; she had a good bringing-up from her 
parents; their name was Scott, sir; I knew 
all their relativns; and, as I was saying, 
these good people took the fever, and were 
very ill; their neighbour’s were too much 
afraid to go to them much, But Mr. Dew- 
 hurst, he wasn’t afraid; and so he became 
their nurse, and did for them everything. 
But. he couldn’t save their lives: our 
lives, sir, are in Gop’s hands; and so 
they died. But, oh! I. have heard 
say their bodies was a sad sight; they 
looked so bad like, and smelled so bad, 
that nobody would touch them. Jane 
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was then only a little thing, about seven 
years old; besides, Mr. Dewhurst had 
taken her into his own house for safety. 
Well, as I was saying, nobody could lay 
out the corpses. What was to be done? 
Mr. Dewhurst sent his servant; but no 
sooner had she opened the outer door than 
she ran off, and has not been heard of 
since. So Mr. Dewhurst goes himself, gets 
the coffins made, puts them in with his 
own hands, and carries them away in a 
small cart, and, having had.their graves 
dug, buries them like good Christian folk 
as they were. But in a week he was nearly 
as illas they. Nobody thought. he would 
recover. And when we saw him in the 
pulpit again—the pulpit, sir, was the fi st 
place he appeared in—he was just like the 
shadow of himself, and so weak that. we 
could hardly hear his veice. And we were 
all very sorry, I do assure you, sir; for we 
loved Mr. Dewhurst now more than ever. 
What was to be done? We saw he must 
give up for a time. But we were all very 
poor; bad times and the fever had emptied 
every pocket. Well, a good many of us 
met together and talked over the matter; 
and there was one Mr. Ridgway, he came 
from Preston, where he had been a grocer, 
agood sort of a man, and he said that he 
would let Mr. Dewhurst have after the rate 
of £70 a year till he was better, and. thes 
his own salary could go for a curate te do 
his work. But oh, sir, nobody.but he can 
do his work; I don’t say anything against 
the curate, but our children are not taught 
as they used to be, nor are the poor aided, 
nor the sick and dying. visited; no, no, we 
want Mr. Dewhurst back.” 0 
As he uttered these last words,..a light, 
cart drove into the village, the occupants 
of which were received with repeated shouts 
of joy. ‘‘Mr. Dewhurst!” .“ Mr. Des: 
hurst!’, ** Tis he.!’?...* "Tis, hed’; bangs 
from several parts. What bright coun- 
tenances on ail sides. Hvery. eye beamed 
with joy.. The inhabitants flocked towards 
our inn, and received their. excellent. mi- 
nister, when he alighted from his hunable 
carriage, with literally open.arms. So de- 
lighted were they that they seemed scarcely 
able to contain themselves. They shou‘ea, 
they jumped, they laughed. A score of 
tongues put questions at the same moment. | 
Mr. Dewhurst was overwhelmed. ‘* Wait 
a moment,” he said, ‘‘and I will.get into 
the cart and tell you where I’ve been, what 
I’ve done, and how I am.’’,. A. few, simple, 
words told the tale, and the speaker was)! 
about to proceed to his own house, whenhis/; 
eye fell on Jane Scott. Jane had not. been, 
among the noisy crowd., She had kept.at, 
a little distance, and watched the proceed-« 
ings with intense interest. Yet she could” 
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not allow Mr.’ Dewhurst to retire with- 
out saying one word to him. So, as he 
was preceeding to leave the street, she 
appeared before him, and, dropping a 
curtsey, said, with her eyes brim full of 
tears, anda voice rich with emotion, ‘*f am 
yery glad to see you, sir, and [ hope you 
are quite recovered, though I fear you have 
forgotten me.’’ 

**“No, Jane, you are too like your 
mother for me ever to forget you; I 
watched her features too long and too in- 
tently not to know her daughter, though 
you are altered, much altered. Iam very 
glad to see you, Jane, very glad indeed ; 
the sight of you brings pack old days, very 
anxious and very trying days, but days 
that, in my sufferings, during my long 
absence, I have contemplated “with satis- 
faction, and, I hope, profit; days that I 
would not lose. the memory of for all the 
world, Jane, I need not ask you, I see, by 
your neat appearance, and simple, loving 
face, that you are going on well, just, I 
hope, as your good mother would wish you 
to go on.” 

‘* Thank you, sir,”’ replied Jane, ‘‘ I have 
much to blame myself for, but I strive to 
do my duty to my mistress and her family, 
and [ have a very good place as nurse- 
maid, and J-should be very unworthy of all 
you did for my father and mother, as well 
as myself, did I not bear in mind the many 


good lessons and the many kind words I| keep money in his pocket ; 


have heard from you. But good bye, sir, I 
won’t detain you; very glad “indeed I am to 
see you here once more.’ 
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know he taught me Greek, Latin, and: ma- 
thematies, and got nie to ‘the University. 
But I will go to his house to-morrow.’ , 

** Won't “you come to the LearPArty this 
afterncon ?” 

‘ Tea-party ! is there to be one?’ 

“Yes; and we want some one ike you 
to gc and ask Mr. Dewhurst to be present. 
Will you go?” 

‘With all my heart.” 

“* And there’s another thing. I’ve been 
thinking that we ought to do something 
special like, in order to show our love and 
respect for him. Now, whatis best? Do tell 
me what you think, I am sure we could raise 
a good bit of money, if only we knew what 
to lay it out in. I wish Mr. Henry, our 
master, went to the Church, instead of the 
Meeting-house, for he could help a good 
deal, What shall we try to do?” 

‘“‘ Have you heard of the Great Exhibi- 
tion that i isto be in London ?’’ 

“Yes; I yesterday read something about 
it in a little book I bought of a hawker, and 
which I like very much, called THE Wi ORK- 
ING MAN’s FRIEND 

“ Well, now, wouldn’t it be delightful to 
be able to ask Mr. Dewhurst to go to see 
the Exhibition ?’” 

** Oh, thatzs a good idea. Yes, I should 
like that above all things. But can we 
raise the money? I dare say Mr. Dew- 
hurst has none left. In truth, he cannot 
and if he has 
had a little more than he wanted while he 
was away, he has, I’m sure, spent it all on 
|some poor people or other. So, you see, 


As Jane turned round to proceed to her | we must get all that is necessary for’ the 


master’s. house, she unexpectedly saw a 
young man, who, standing at the door of a 
better-looking cottage than the rest, beck- 
oned to her, and the next moment was at 
her side. . Between the two there seemed to 
bea certain consciousness, as if they were 
neither unknown nor altogether indifferent 
to each other. If there did exist anything 
more than a common acquaintanceship, I 
should not be surprised if, some day, it 
ripened into love. The young man had a 
pleasing expression of countenance, and 
obviously. possessed considerable cultiva- 
tion. _Jane was, in truth, a lovely girl. 
ier spare, well-proportioned figure, “her 
dark, shining ringlets, and soft, beaming 
eyes, were rather adorned than ‘otherwise 
byea certain rustic simplicity of dress and 
manner, 
“You have ‘spoken to Mr. Dewhurst ?” 
asked the youth. 
. Yes; Tam so delighted to see him ; I 
long, feared he would never return.’ 
_ Well, I wanted to speak to him also, 
but somehow I could not muster up courage. 
Lowe very much to Mr, Dewhurst. 


earner 

“And that all, I think we can get. I 
myself can spare five shillings.” 

“¢ And I,” interrupted Jane, “have saya 
ten shillings and sixpence, and every penny 
of that shall go to the subscription. And 
then I do think that my master will give a 
pound, though he is a Dissenter, for he’s a 
very good man, and has a high opinion of 
Mr. Dewhurst. But how much shall we 
want ?” 

‘‘T do not think we could offer Mr, Dew- 
hurst less than ten pounds. We should 
like him to go as a clergyman ought to go, 
mi to live when there as a clergyman ought 

to live.’ 

‘Ten pounds ! it’s avery large sum, and 
the parish is small and poor ; but let us try. 
Will you just see a few of the cottagers, 
and learn what they think, forT reatly must 
make haste home ; I shall be sadly wan'ed 
in the nursery,’ 

‘e Weil, but would Mr. Dewhurst like’ to 

@? ”? 


“No doubt of it; I’m sure iis aad, 


Do you! though I think we shall have some trouble 
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ts induce him to go, even after we have | had prepared me for clappings and o 


raised the money. But let us get the money 
pis Of aula 

So saying, Jane tripped off as fast as her 
light feet and happy heart could carry her, 
while her companion and fellow-worker 
hastened first from house to house, and 
then went to the parsonage. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon I 
found the village once more all in move- 
ment. Old and young, attired in their best 
garments, were proceeding toward one 
point, all radiant with joy. I resolved to 
follow them. Entering a long, low build- 
ing, near the venerable old church, I found 
myself in the presence of about two hun- 
dred people, the bulk of whom were evi- 
dently agricultural labourers, and none 
above the condition of small farmers. Yet, 
theugh humble, the company wore the air 
of real respectability. Not only was there 
no finery—for even the ribbons of the girls 
were as becoming as their bearing was 
modest—but the countenances generally 
showed an intelligence and a cultivation 
far above what. are customary in rural dis- 
tricts, and a deep, calm, sober joy seemed 
to pervade every breast. ‘‘ These are 
Christians,”’. I involuntarily said to my- 
self; ‘‘ and this is a specimen of what 
Christianity can achieve.” 
my thoughts the next moment — “ yes, 
when taught and recommended in such 
a, life as Mr. Dewhurst’s.” From the 
company my eye was carried to the room. 
It was a very plain structure,with no ceiling, 
and no floor except the clay of the soil 
trodden hard by constant feet; the walls 
too were unplastered, and presented the 
bare brick of which they were made. Now, 
however, they were adorned, At the top 
of the room, which was longer than it was 
broad, and just above an arm-chair elevated 
on three or four slab-stones, were these 
words, wrought on laurel leaves - 

HE WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD. 

On the opposite wall I read the words 
WELCOME HOME 

formed out of flowers. The side of the 

room to my left hand bore the words, in 

very large letters, made of leaves and twigs, 

. THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, 

and that on my right hand bore the words, 

similarly constructed, 

.... THE SICK MAN’S COMFORTER. 

Scarcely had I taken my seat when Mr. 
Dewhurst entered the room. He was re- 
‘ceived in complete silence. His presence 
inspired reverence, and reverence demands 
tranquillity. The people, however, all rose, 
and remained standing until their pastor 
had taken his seat. 

. 1 own I was a little surprised. The 


almost boisterous reception of the morning 


‘*'Yes,’’ echoed | 
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ther 
ordinary demonstrations of joy. But a 
moment’s reflection showed me that these 
good people were more natural than my- 
self; and forthwith I caught the spirit of 
the same. 

For a few minutes Mr. Dewhurst sat sur- 
veying the company with a look of calm 
satisfaction and heavenly purity of mind. 
Then rising, he put up a short. prayer, in 
which he thanked the ALMicurTy for pre- 
serving them and him, and bringing them 
all together again under auspices so happy. 
Tea was immediately served by young per- 
sons who, I was told, belonged to the Sun- 
day-school. After very ample justice was 
done to the meal, a hymn was sung. Then 
Mr. Dewhurst rose and delivered an ad- 
dress, which occupied him nearly an hour, 
and in which he described his journeyings— 
the sights he had seen, peculiarities of men 
and manners, fine buildings, beautiful 
scenery, religious observances, &c., during 
his absence. On two things he dwelt with 
special emphasis. One was the growth and 
culture of the vine, which he had witnessed 
in the south of France, where, for the most 
part, he had dwelt; and the other, the 
varied experience he had had of the power 
and blessedness of the Gospel in sustaining, 
invigorating, and refining the soul when 
suffering from sickness, temptation, and 
absence from home, friends, and country. 
Most touching, as well as instructive were 
that good man’s words; sometimes they 
were even beautiful from their imagery, and 
always neat and appropriate in form and 
substance. Mr. Dewhurst was a’scholar as 
well as a Christian. When at the termina- 
tion of his address he resumed his seat, the 
room was full of deep and smothered feel- 
ing. Fathers and mothers breathed thickly; 
one or two sobbed aloud. ‘The effect was 


oppressive. ‘This Mr. Dewhurst himself 
seemed to be aware of, for he immediately 
rose, and, giving out another hymn, sup- 
| plied a channel by which hearts might be 
| beneficially relieved. 
| As soon as the last strains of the hymn 
had died away on the ear, the young man 
| of whom I have spoken rose, and asked 
| permission tosay afew words. Jane Scott, 
I saw, sat by his side. He was pale, and 
: his voice trembled with emotion. He had, 
‘he said, been requested to offer to Mr. 
Dewhurst the congratulations of his people 
{on his return. He had never spoken in 
public, and now his heart was too full to 
allow him to utter more than a word or 
two. But words were not necessary... With 
the blessing of Gop the parishioners. would 
in their lives show how much they valued 
such a minist as Mr. Dewhurst. “He 
had, however, one request to make to that 
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gentleman, which was that, at the expense 
of the parishioners, he would consent to 
pay a visit to the Great Metropolitan Exhi- 
bition, A. subscription had been com- 
meuced, which before the first of May 
would, the speaker was confident, amount 
to ten pounds. That sum, if Mr. Dew- 
hurst would so far oblige his friends, would 
be put into his hands for the purpose of 
enabling him to undertake the journey. 
This mark of respect, they felt, was a very 
inconsiderable one. But it was not without 
value, if measured by the feelings which 
had led to its being offered. Love, respect, 
and reverence, had prompted the idea, and 
would complete what had beenbegun, All 
the parishioners contributed, each accord- 
ing to his means, and many of their chil- 
dren had given, and gladly given, their 
little savings. It would be a great disap- 
pointment and a sore grief if Mr. Dew- 
hurst did not indulge them in the accom- 
plishment of their wishes. In truth, it was 
only a new way of benefiting, as well as 
gratifying, themselves, for they knew that 
on his return from London, their friend and 
pastor would make full reports of what he 
had heard and seen. 

Mr. Dewhurst rose, and accepted the 
offer in a few simple and affectionate words, 
Then, after giving out another hymn, he 
brought the meeting to a conclusion by 
solemnly invoking the Divine blessing on 
all present. 
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Next morning, before leaving the place, 
I called on Mr. Dewhurst: I’ found ‘him 
teaching the village day-school, for, he told 
me, the master had been suddenly taken ill. 
I was desirous of spending a few minutes 
with aman of whom I had been led to form 
so high an opinion, and therefore obtained 
his permission to return at noon, when his 
morning’s lessons would have come to an 
end. 

Mr. Dewhurst received me in his library. 
The little furniture which the room con- 
tained was of the simplest kind; but on 
his shelves I saw the best authors of both 
classic and English literature. His library 
was an emblem of himself. Rude in his 
attire, Mr. Dewhurst was, I soon ascer- 
tained, a well-read, highiy-cultivated man, 
with a full share of good Saxon common 
sense, and a kind disposition ; gentle and 
courteous in his bearing, pure in his life, 
lofty in his aims, pious without pretension, 
and self-denying without display. There 
may be few clergymen in the kingdom quite 
equal to Mr. Dewhurst; but there are 
many Christian ministers, both in the 
Church Establishment and out of it, who 
deserve all that their flocks can do for 
them, and to whom the present of ten 
pounds for a visit to the Exhibition would 
be an appropriate acknowledgment of ser- 
vices, the value of which no gold can mea- 
sure, much less repay. 
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By AN Otp TRAVELLER 


vd have little. faith in dreams, yet am I 
free to acknowledge that this incredulous- 
ness: has often been shaken™ by circum- 
stances that have occurred in my history. 
Sitting at dinner one beautiful day on board 
the ship: E , With my fellow passengers, 
in that degree of latitude and longitude 
where we could enjoy 


**the spicy breezes, 
which ‘ blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,’ 

one of our number, with a spice of waggery 
not unusual with him, concentrated the at- 
tention of the whole party towards himself, 
by announcing a dream which he had had 
the night before. He dreamed that we 
were sailing along in our gallant ship, under 
full canvass, until we came toa farm-yard, 
which, with its surrounding fields, we 
ploughed up with as much easeas we had just 
before ploughed the ocean! Thecaptaingave 
aloud and careless laugh; the ladies looked 
thoughtful; the superstitious, grave and 


announcement had made was soon effaced, 
at least in appearance, by a walk on deck, 
after the sun had set upon the most lovely 
tropical day I ever remember to have seen. 

That night we slept with as much com- 
fort and with as strong a feeling of security 
as we could possibly have done ashore. 
We were in smooth water, and were movin 
along at the rate of eight knots; howcoul 
we help feeling secure and happy? espe- 
cially remembering, 


** The Gop that rules on high, ~ 

Who all the earth surveys,— 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And calms the roaring seas.” 


In the morning all on board was excite- 
ment. We had been at sea four months and 
a half, and were now approaching the end 
of our voyage. The weather wasstill fine, 
the breezes favourable. and all on board 
were in goodspirits. The officersand crew 
were putting the ship in trim, aud the pas- 


depressed; but any impression which the | sengers were preparing their luggage to go 
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ashore, glad enough to leave the prison in 
-ywhick they had been too long pent up witha 
+ miscellaneous company, not to mention the 
inconyenience of scarcity of provisions, 

_A day or twopassed cn in the same joyous 
manner, and the hour came in which, by 
both the ship’s reckoning and observation, 
we ought to see the land; we had before 
witnessed the perfection to which the art of 
navigation has been brought, and so were 
not surprised to hear the old cry of ‘‘ Land!” 
within half an hour of the prescribed time. 
. That land was the vast continent of India; 
/yast morally rather than physically—in 
-population rather than extent. What 
numberless thoughts rushed upon my 
mind connected with its history and con- 
dition—its conquests and defeats—the for- 
mer splendour and wealth of its princes and 
its kingdoms—its moral and spiritual condi- 
tion—its idolatries, its superstitions, its 
cruelties, its polluticns;—and then it was 
to be myhome! Iwas about to live in the 
midst of these.dire evils, and my chief em- 
ployment and labour would be to dissemi- 
nate light and truth where now-darkness 
and error abounded. Prayer mingled with 
these thoughts for the success of my enter- 
prise, and the spiritual reformation of the 
two hundred miilion subjects of the Indian 
empire. We were bound to Madras, and 
the land which we saw was Pondicherry, a 
small French settlement, about one hun- 
dred miles south. Still sailing at the rate 
of eight knots an hour, it was not long ere 
we coda the graceful tops of ‘the 
feathery palm-tree,”’ the cocoa-nut, and the 
date. On that day dinner was but a con- 
fused and hurried meal; a few minutes 
brought us all again to the deck to enjoy 
the sight of the coast. It was low, and 
stretched away towards the north, the di- 
rection in which we were sailing. The 
wind being but a point or twoveast of north, 
we were scarcely able to ‘‘lie our course ;”’ 
the ship seemed carried imperceptibly, and 
with extraordinary repidity, nearer and yet 
nearer to the shore, so that we were soon 
able to discern with the naked eye the 
trunks of the trees which adorned the 
beach.. Unconscious of danger, and full of 
excitement, we were admiring the coast, 
when suddenly and simultaneously we heard 
the roar of the breakers and the:cry of the 
mate, ‘‘ Breakers ciose under the lee bow, 
sir!’? It-was a fearful moment-—we seemed 
standing im suspense between time and 
eternity. ‘‘’Bout ship!’ was the instant 
command—but it was too late; the next 
moment was yet more fearful; the ship 
struck, and many of us were thrown pros- 
trate upon the deck by the violence of the 
blow. Again she struck, and reeled and 
plunged like a drunken man, or 


‘difneulties. 
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*‘ Like the bleeding ‘bull beneath the murderous 
blows, 
Which reels, convulsed, with agonising throes.” 


The ship’s caryenter, an old man-ot 
War’s-man, was standing near me when we 
struck, and with the same compcsure which 
he would have evinced if it had been only 
the captain’s gig that was leaping ‘ashore, 
said, ‘‘ She’s gone!” and immediately pro- 
ceeded with his duties as though notaing 
had happened. The passengers ‘retired 
to the ‘‘cuddy,’’ and there'knelt in earnest 
prayer to Gop for his protection, and 
especially for the preservation of their own 
lives and those of the crew. Our com- 
mander, who it is to be feared had been 
indulging too freely in intoxicating drinks, 
lost all command of himself, and rushing 
in upon us while we were on our knees, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, let me 
assure you that there is no danger! Your 
lives are safe, though you may lose your 
property.”” We prayed on, feeling that 
vain indeed, in such circumstances, is the 
help of man. We discovered the goodness 
of Gop’s providence in commanding the 
wind and the sea to be at peace during that 
anxious night. Frequently the coast is 
visited with heavy gales from the eastward, 
and the surf rages so high as to bid defi- 
ance to all human efforts to surmount it. 
Now, however, the sea was smooth, and 
the surf comparatively feeble. This being 
the case, and the ship making but little 
water, it was deemed unadvisable to at- 
tempt landing until after daylight the next 
morning. The night was employed by the 
crew in vain attempts, by means of anchors, 
to get off the ship; she was too deeply 
embedded in the sand. The ladies, after 
much persuasion, were induced to lie down 
dressed, so as to be ready to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and the gentlemen kept 
watch at their side. The anxiety of that 
night can never be told, and can be ima- 
gined only by such as have passed through 
a similar ‘trial. How did we strain our 
cia looking for the first glimmer of eastern 
ight } 

“With thankful hearts we saw at last the 
dawning of the day, whose light was to aid 
us so materially in extricating ourselves 
from our dangerous position. The light 
revealed no human habitation or form. 
There was no indication that help would 
be afforded from 'the shore, or indeed from 
the water, forno ship or boat was visible 
upon the sea. Strong and well-grounded 
doubts were entertained whether our own 
boats would live in the surf; even morning 
light, therefore, did not help to relieve out 
By-and-by, however, we Ob 
served two living forms on shore, and by 
the aid of the telescope discovered that 
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they were human, and that they were busily 
employed in launching from the beach a 
catamaram—t. €., a canoe, or, more accu- 
‘rately, a smallraft. They paddled towards 
us, to our great joy, and we were on the 
tiptoe of expectation that: they would be 
able to reyeal some way of deliverance 
from our uncomfortable position: but, lo! 
they turned suddenly away, and were soon 
in the offing pursuing their accustomed 
vocation of fishing. It was not long 
before we were tantalized in a similar 
manner by another catamaram. We 
hailed, and shouted, and hailed again, 
but all to no purpose. <A third and 
fourth, however, presently made their ap- 
earance, and came directly to the ship. 
Ve had brought with us from England a 
Hindooservant, and his knowledge of Tamil 
enabled us to ;ascertain from the men who 
came on. board where we were, what dis- 
tance from Madras, what assistance could 
be procured for getting the passengers to 
land, and what accommodation could be 
obtained for the ladies. The surgeon of 
the ship and one of the passengers went 
ashore in, or rather on, one of these cata- 
marams, and made the best of their way 
on foot to Madras, for the purpose of re- 
porting our situation, and obtaining as- 
sistance. They accomplished the journey 
(seventy miles) in less than two days. In 
the course of the afternoon the natives 
patched up a superannuated boat made of 
strong rough planks, and sewn or stitched 
together at the joints, through drilled holes, 
with cord,made from the fibre of the cocea- 
nut. Originally the seams had been stuffed 
or calked with cotton, or some other soft 
substance, but of this there was but little 
remaining. With the aid of this clumsy, 
leaky boat—-(usually called a Mussolah- 
boat)—by dint of pulling and bailing, we 
succeeded in getting the ladies and children 
ashore, and in due timethe male portion 
of the passengers was also landed; ‘‘and 
so it came topass that we escaped all safe 
toland.’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when the last 
boat-load surmounted the surf and was dis- 
charged onthe beach. A few natives, nearly 
naked, surrounded our party, among whom 
we discovered a man wearing the badge of 
a police officer in the service of the Hast 
India Company. We placed ourselves under 
his protection, and were conducted by him 
to a small village about a mile from the 
coast, where was a choultry, or place of 
rest for travellers. It was a yard or court 
about fifty feet square, inclosed by a high 
stone or brick wall, and surrounded on the 
inside by a well-roofed shed. Here was our 
first Indian habitation; but gratitude so 
mingled with our homely meal and our bed 
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of stone, that we felt quite as happy'as if 
we had been eating at the tablesof a prince, 
and as refreshedin the morning a8 if we hdd 
slept on down. We breakfasted, as we! had 
supped, from milk, boiled rice, eggs, curried 
prawns, and fowls, Our tables and’ chairs 
were the ground, our dishes were; leaves 
and the shells of cocoa-nuts, our: knives 
and forks were our fingers, our table-spoons 
our hands, and some small shells from ‘the 
beach make excellent egg-spoons: One: 
could hardly help thinking how many :of 
what we call the necessaries of life'are-arti~ 
ficial. lin ep goon oad 
The nearest town in the direction of 
Madras was the old Dutch settlement of? 
Sadras, distant about fifteen miles. »Con-! 
veyance for so many could not ‘be procured,: 
and it became a question whether weshould! 
remain where we were until, help arrived! 
from the presidency, or should attempt:thev 
journey to Sadras on. foot, ; Ascouncihiof 
passengers. was summoned, in, which ther 
ladies (who were certainly more ‘interested: 
than the members of the -other. sex), had: 
most to say, and we unanimously agreed to 
undertake thejourney. A small waggon 
drawn by bullocks was procured, into which 
we threw the little luggage that we had 
secured from the wreck, so disposing it as 
to make a tolerably comfortable seat for a 
lady whose foot had been injured, and who 
was consequently lame. Like true novices, 
we started, fourteen in number, just be- 
fore noon, when the sun’ was hottest, #ét! 
clothed nor shod suitably for such avlimate” 
as that of India. Two or three nwtivesats 
companied us as guides, and ‘we walked? 
away in good spirits. I»willenot test)the: 
patience of my readers so much as'otordeo!) 
scribe all the incidents of this madjourney+/ 
it shall suffice to say that fatiguesoon made 
many of our pedestrians lagy beliimd-othat« 
gentlemen had. several: times ‘to’carry ‘the 
ladies through flooded roads and across arnis'! 
of the sea knee-deep in water, sometimes» 
for several hundred yards togethersthat’: 
within afew miles of our journey’s end we 
procured other two bullock ‘bandies, or 
waggons, on which we set the ladies~and 
that two hours after the shadesiof evening!o 
had set in we reached Sadras; took up our 
abode in a comfortable house provided) by! 
the Government for the accommodation of 
European travellers, ate a hearty meal; and: 
rested our weary bodies for the nights. .s010! 
Sadras is but a small settlement, )chiefliy'« 
in ruins. It belonged to the’ Netherlands’ 
Government until within a few years ofthe « 
time that I visited it, when an’ exchange 
was made of this and some other and simi+* 
lar places, for the beautiful: island « of 
Sumatra. This to the Dutch must have: 
been an advantageous arrangement... The 
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oldsfort,:-which was blown up during the 
war, and the governor’s palace, were com- 
pleteiy dilapidated. These are the prin- 
cipal monuments that remain of the former 
grandeur, wealth, and influence of the | 
Datech in Southern India. The hackneyed 


Latin phrase will force itself to the tip of 
the tongue, and may as well come out, Sic 
transit gloria mundi ! 

We had prepared for the continuance of 
our journey the next day, and by ten o’clock 
were just starting, when we were hailed by 
two gentlemen from Madras, who had come 
to meet us with five palankeens. After 
the usual ‘salutations, we retired again 
to our lodging-house with them, and 
hardly knew whether to wonder more 
at their kind reception of us, or at the 
kindness and thoughtfulness of our Madras 
friends,whohadin so shorta time anticipated 
our almost every want. Bread, butter, tea, 
coffee, wine, ale (temperance principles 
were not so prevalent in those days), wear- 
ing apparel, soap, towels, bedding, a cook, 
two or three other servants, and every other | 
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imaginable necessary, and even comfort, 
were forthcoming ; we were certainly stran- 
gers, but we were not friendless in a strange 
land. Oneof these gentlemen was an old 
friend—a friend of my youth—in my father- 
land. He has since gone home to his native 
heaven. 

That afternoon we despatched the ladies 
of the party in palankeens to Madras, under 
the protection of one of our friends, and on 
the day after, in other palankeens that were 
sent for their accommodation, the gentle- 
men followed, under the guidance of the 
other. In about twenty hours we reached 
Madras, just nineteen weeks after we had 
sailed from Old Jingland. 

It was the Sabbath when we arrived, and 
in the evening of that holy day we met to- 
gether in the House of Gop, and there pub- 
licly acknowledged his goodness and our 
gratitude. The prevailing sentiment of 
each was, * Bless the Lorp, O my soul, and 
all that is within me, bless his holy name, 
who redeemed my life from destruction,’’ 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA, 


SOUTHAMPTON TO ALEXANDRIA 


Tux fearful uproar and confusion which 
took place the moment we came to anchor 
in the harbour of Alexandria, can scarcely 
be imagined by any one who has not wit- 
nessed it; We were at once surrounded by 
dozens of boats filled with Egyptians and 
Abyssinians, screaming and shouting like 
so many demons, some springing on to the 
ship, others trying to drag the passengers 
and their baggage into their boats, while 
the sailors drove them back with no very 
gentle words or actions. Then strange- 
looking individuals, in fez or turban, came 
on board to meet friends or transact busi- 
ness ; while the passengers, regardless of 
everybody but self, rushed about in search 
of cloaks and carpet-bags, and jostled each 
other to suffocation on the companion- 
ladder. 
At length we succeeded in getting safely 

into a boat, and in a few minutes had 

threaded our way through a fleet of war 

ships lying at anchor, and were standing on 

the quay in the government dockyard, be- 

neath a broiling sun, and in a place that 

was perfectly blinding. Here omnibuses | 
waited to convey us to the different hotels, 

but a desire to see more than could be seen 

from a rapid drive, induced us to consign 

our packages to one of our numerous! 


Mum! 
till our guide began to lay about him with 
a stick had we any chance of moving on, 
while not a few continued skirmishing be- 
hind us, and making an occasional onslaught 
during the whole of our walk. And what 
a singular walk it was, through those nar- 
row dusty streets between the high white 
houses, with lattices instead of windows, 
and strange inscriptions in all the Kuropean 
as well as the Orientaltongues! Howdark 
and dirty looked every interior of which I 
could obtain a hurried peep, through the 
smoke of innumerable pipes, or over the 
heads of sedate and pretty Turks, who 
were squatted at every doorway! And how 
strange looked the women in their yash- 
macks, with nothing of their faces. visible 
but two gleaming eyes—some walking, and” 
others mounted astride on donkeys, and: 
looking like badly-packed bales of black. 
silk! I could scarcely believe I was the. 
same person who but three weeks before’ 
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was quietly walking through the streets of 
London; and almost fancied I had been 
carried back to the days of Haroun A\l- 
raschid, and was an actor in the busy 
scenes of the Arabian Nights. 

On arriving at the hotel, we found about 
forty of our fellow-travellers eagerly en- 
gagedin a scramble for baths and bedrooms, 
while those who were destined to start for 
the Nile before evening, and had conse- 
quently only a few hours for sight-seeing, 
were bargaining for carriages and donkeys 
at the entrance. At every corner we were 
met by Dragomen clamouring to be hired, 
while slave girls offered bunches of beauti- 
ful roses and other flowers for sale, and 
everywhere resounded the everlasting cry 
for ** Buckshish !” This word, which means 
a present, is the first learnt by the traveller 
in the Kast, nor must he ever again expect 
to be allowed to forget it. They do not 
appear to consider it necessary to do any- 
thing to deserve it; but wherever an 
European makes his appearance, there will 
en all sides be the cry for ‘‘ buckshish.”’ 
Making our way as quickly as we could 
through long dark passages and up flights 
of stone steps, we reached a bedroom—so- 
called from its containing two small iron 
bedsteads, there being nothing else to mark 
it as a sleeping apartment; however, our 
guide soon produced washing apparatus 
and a couple of mattresses—the stone floor 
and bare walls made the room deliciously 
cool—and I was rejoiced to find myself in 
a place of shelter from the sunshine and 
confusion, After providing us with coffee, 
Hamet stationed himself outside the door, 
carefully clesing all the shutters, and keep- 
ing guard; and when I implored a little 
light and air, he shook his head and said, 
"No! gentlemen pass by, they see the 
Missis!’? Nor could he be prevailed on to 
relax in this respect from his ideas of pro- 
priety. Having rested for a couple of 
hours, we descended to the general eating- 
room, where a luncheon was laid of cold 
mutton, plantains, sweet limes, fresh dates, 
and butter made from buffalo’s milk, which 
is quite white, and eats like smoky Devon- 
shire cream. 

We then set out in search of adventures. 
These were not difficult to meet with; nor 
did we need to co more than look out of the 
windows into the great square in which the 
hotei stands to find ample amusement. 
There we beheld an ever-shifting and noisy 
crowd of all nations in the most singular 
variety of attire, from the extraordinary 
hats, caps, and jackets with which it pleases 
our Own countrymen to adorn themselves— 
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Egyptian, down to the very scanty wrapper 
of the half-savage Arab. Every -vehiclesthe 
city contained was in motion;every Arab 
was running at the top of his speed ; while 
at least a hundred donkeys, with about three 
drivers to each, galloped and’ brayed; 
shrieked, and cudgelled each other inces- 
santly. Add to this a cloudless sky; while 
the blazing sun was reflected by the whiie 
soil and whiter houses to an extent quite 
sufficient to occasion the opthalmia, which 
is so universal. To guard against. this, 
every one of us put on a pair of green eye- 
preservers, while veils, blue and green, 
were assumed by the gentlemen as wellvas 
the ladies. Thus adorned, we proceededin 
carriages and on donkeys to view the eity, 
each party accompanied by a dragoman.or 
interpreter, and by numbers of running 
footmen. i 

Our first visit was to the Pasha’s palace, 
which we approached through several 
streets, and finally through the great dock- 
yard. We first passed through an arched 
gateway, with a guard-house filled with 
soldiers, into a spacious court-yard, on the 
right of which was an extensive pile of 
buildings, the green Venetians of which 
are always closed, and which we were told 
formed the harem; and, on the left, a garden 
of considerable extent, filled with oleanders, 
orange, and citron trees, in full bloom. 
Through a fragrant avenue of lime or lemon 
trees, we entered the palace, and were 
ushered by numerous attendants into a very 
spacious hall, from which on either side tie 
corridors lead to the different state apart- 
ments. Some of these are really magnifi- 
cent. The floor of the council chamber is 
inlaid with ebony and ivory in the richest 
style, the walls and ceilings are covered 
with gilding and paintings, and the:divans. 
and other furniture of the most ornamental 
character. The great saloon is.a very noble 
apartment; and this, as well as the mare 
private chambers, are decorated with mar- 
bles, mirrors, and carvings, ‘with .aprodi- 
gality that realised all our ideas of oriental 
splendour. The palace had not been occu- 
pied since the death of Mahomet Ali, and 
we were informed that, to gratify the taste 
of the present Pasha, the Parisian furni- 
ture, costly and superb as it is, was.to be 
replaced by other of a still mere expensive 
and novel description. As we left.the place 
we looked at the closed jalousies. of the 
harem with no little curiosity; which, how. 
ever, was destined not to be gratified, aud 
we returned from the palace to the city. 
Our next excursion was to the office of: the 
Transit Company, to secure our passage 
We passed through 
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where we found some of our feilow-passen- 
gers. in great distress, at having omitted 
some of the ordinary precautions that such 
a journey requires, and with a very fair 
ehance of remaining at Alexandria for the 
term of their natural lives, unless some un- 
fereseen good fortune relieved them of their 
difficulties. To reach this building we had 
to traverse the whole length of the grand 
place of Alexandria, which is about the 
width of one of our London squares, and 
deuble the length. At one end, opposite 
the hotel,:are the preparations for a grand 
fountain about to be erected; at the other 
are the unfinished and roofless walls of the 
Protestant Church, the neglected state of 
which, arising, as we were informed, froma 
deficiency in the subscriptions, ill repays 
the unusual generosity of the Pashain hay- 
ing permitted its erection. Leaving this, 
and passing by the French and Greek 
Churches, both of imposing dimensions, we 
arrived at one object which we were most 
anxious to examine, and which was the 
celebrated needle of Cleopatra. We found 
this magnificent remain of antiquity 
lying prostrate on one side, and half its 
length buried in the sand. It is-an obelisk 
ofa single block of polished granite, ninety 
feet in length, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and'no less than three feet in diameter close 
to the apex, its breadth of course increasing 
to the base, which was out of the reach of 
our’ observation ; near it. stands a sister 
obelisk of smaller size, which conveys a 
faint«idea of the magnificence of the 
original. We proeeeded from hence on 
a scanty road by an Egyptian cemetery, 
and through several groves of magni- 
ficent date trees, loaded with golden 
and purple fruit, to the fortifications which 
surround the city. After we had left the 
lines, we ‘continued some little distance 
towards the great Lake Mareotis. On one 
side of the road were cultivated fields, and 
on the ether the cypresses and monuments 
of a neglected cemetery, from an elevation 
in the centre of whick rises the far-famed 
Pompey’s Pillar—a beautiful shaft of 
polished porphyry, nine feet in diameter, 
aud of proportionate height, surmounted by 
a Corinthian capital, which evidently once 
sustained astatue. The base is of rough 
stone, sadly neglected, and defiled by the 
inscriptions of some wretched Sunderland 
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man, who has painted his name in black | 


letters; more than a foot in depth, across 
thesacred marble, There was a fine view 
of the city, the lake, and the distant Medi- 
terranean, from this spot, and we would 
gladly have remained; but the glowing 
‘sun, and the annoyance of multitudes of 
Egyptian children, clamorous for buchkshish, 
drove us back to the friendly shelter of our 
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hotel. Some of our party visited the ba- 
zaars, Which are long ianes of dirty shops, 
some of them covered in, and interesting 
only from the novelty of their occu- 
pants and contefits, and their extra- 
ordinary filthiness and abominable odours. 
We found the omnibuses waiting at 
the door of the hotel to convey the 
first division to the canal-boat. So fa- 
tigued were we with the heat and numerous 
objects of interest we had seen, that we 
were very glad to belong to the second 
party, and to have the luxury of a quiet 
evening and a night’s repose before pro- 
ceeding on our journey. We enjoyed an 
excellent dinner, the principal dishes being 
various preparations of mutton, all. kinds 
of poultry, pigeons, and delicious fresh 
fruits, among which the date is most worthy 
of remembrance. When eaten in its native 
land, it is altogether different from, and 
superior to, the dried fruit brought to Eng- 
land, and eats very much like extremely 
luscious apple cheese. The pomegranate, 
too, must be eaten in a hot country to be 
fully appreciated; its rosy seeds, when 
crushed, producing a liquid whose cool 
tart flavour is most refreshing. Thecharge 
at all the hotels in Egypt is 10s. per diem, 
whether the accommodation be good or bad. 

We were roused long before sunrise on 
the following morning, hurried into the 
omnibuses, rattled through the town, and 
were on board the canal-boat by seven 
o’clock. We were forty in number, and the 
boat so small, that there was barely room 
for all to be seated at once, and we rejoiced 
that we had not to spend the night on her, 
as any kind of repose would have been im- 
possible. 

The Mahmoodeh canal is a very splendid 
work. It is about forty-five miles in length, 
sufficiently wide to admit of steam-boats 
passing each other, and deep enough for all 
the vessels usually engaged in conveying 
the produce of Egypt to the sea for expor- 
tation. It was constructed by Mehemet 
Ali, a few years ago, in an incredibly short 
space of time. Scarcely two months, it is 
said, elapsed between the commencement 
and the admission of the waters of the Nile. 
More than one hundred thousand of the 
peasantry were forced into the work of 
excavation, thousands of whom died of ill- 
treatment and starvation during its progress. 
The utility of the canal, both to the port of 
Alexandria and to the upper country, is 
immense. Formerly the Nile vessels went 
to the ports of Rosetta or Damietta, and 
entered the harbour of Alexandria from the 
Mediterranean; but the canal enables them 
to leave the Nile at Atfeh, and proceed by 
a short cut to the Lake Mareotes, whichis 
connected directly with the harbour. There 
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is nothing of any interest to be seen on the 
banks of the canal. On one side are 
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we had just left. The usual scramble for 
places immediately began—ladies with bas 


swamps, with the lake beyond; on the; kets, and gentlemen with . bags,’ dived 


other are low mud banks, occasionally 
varied by a wretched Béyptian village, with 
a group ofdatetrees. Nothing can exceed 
the misery of these places. They consist 
of mud huts of a conical shape clustered 
thickly together, with small apertures for a 
door and window. Some are open at the 
top, and you may see the women looking 
down into each other’s dwellings from the 
outside. Some are covered with pigeon- 
houses, and swarms of these pretty crea- 
tures darken the air,-while multitudes of 
naked children rush out as the boat passes 
along, and cry for buckshish. 

Our boat, which was towed by a small 
steamer, was covered with an awning to 
protect us from the sun, and from occa- 
sional showers of rain which fell. Some- 
times sudden squalls came on, which 
eompelled us to remove it ; and once, not 
being sufficiently quick, we were swung 
violently round among the reeds and low 
bushes on the bank, and nearly capsized. 
We reached Atfeh about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The approach is singular, both 
banks for half a mile below the junction of 
the canal with the Nile consisting of three 
er’ four rows of mud-huts closely packed 
one above the other like bee-hives, and 
teeming with inhabitants, and with every- 
thing suggestive of the most entire and 
frightful degradation. No wonder that 
cholera and fever destroy them by thou- 
sands. 

It was with no slight feelings of satis- 


faction that I first beheld the shining | neighbour’s scanty accommodations. 


eagerly below in search of\ berths; which 
were nowhere to be found, and they were 
considered fortunate who could find a spare 
table or corner of the floor fora resting= 
place. The heat and closeness were 'ex= 
cessive, for the chimneys were red hot, and 
sent burning blasts to every part of the 
little vessel. The dinner, which consisted 
of the usual Egyptian fare of lean pigeons 
and skinny fowls, was truly the pursuit’ of 
sustenance under difficulties, as not more 
than half the guests could find places at! 
the table. The deck was crowded with 
cargo, chiefly boxes of opium, on which we 
were obliged to seat ourselves in the ab- 
sence of better accommedation. When 
night came on, and the heavy dews and 
chill air made it necessary to think of re- 
tiring to rest, we all felt more or less dis- 
mayed atthe prospect. In the small apart- 
ment called the ladies’ cabin, we found we 
had to make our own beds, by pulling out 
a wooden frame-work concealed beneath 
the seats that lined the two sides of the 
room, and by spreading small mattresses, 
a store of which we found in an adjoining, 
cleset, and that by placing our feet and 
heads alternately we might all lie down; 
but as the couches were too short to admit 
of our stretching ourselves, and as carpet- 
bags do not form the most luxurious of 
pillows, nothing but excessive fatigue could 
have induced an hour’s slumber, except i i! 
a few cases where self prevailed over cour- 
tesy, and led to the appropriation‘ of some 
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waters of the Nile, and sprang upon the} being able to sleep, I wrapped myself up 
boat. that was to convey me along the|as warmly as I had the means of doing, 


course of that ancient river to Cairo. Here 
I first realised the fact of being in Egypt, 
the land of the Pharaohs—the land of 
Joseph’s captivity and exaltation, and of 
Moses’ glorious career—the land whose 
name is familiar to our childhood, and 
whose history, whether gathered from 
sources sacred or profane, possesses an 
interest that never fades—a land where, 
after the lapse of so many ages, the inhabi- 
tants are still sunk in a slavery and a mental 
darkness, of which the great miracle was a 


type. 

The width cf ‘he river at Atfeh is about 
half a mile, and the waters being high, we 
could see over che banks across the green 
plains, whose flatness is relieved by clusters 
of date trees an'l by small towns, which in 
the distance look white and picturesque, with 
their mosques and shining minarets. Our 
boat appeared a very good one as far as speed 
was concerned, but her accommodations 
were not much better than those of the one 


and spent the night in watching our pro- 
gress by green and wooded banks, and fre- 
quent villages, occasionally tempted. by the 
glories of the starry sky to go on deck, 
where the captain, an officer in the Egyp- 
tian navy, was pacing up and down among 
the swarthy crew. At daybreak the scene 
was singular enough. The gentlemen— 
and some of them were so in the fullest 
sense of the word, and men of no small 
importance in their native land—were 
issuing from the den below to perform their 
brief toilet in the purer air; while in one 
corner the Turk was bowing his forehead. 
to the earth and muttering his prayers, and 
in another the Persian was waiting for the 
appearance of the Sun to receive his ado- 
rations. From the cookroom issued the 
steam of garlick and grease, and such deli- 
cacies as Turks delight in, and the stew- 
ards ran to and fro with coffee for the 
passengers. png ih dens 

Then the sun arose in golden splendour, 
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end.with him; dawned upon our longing | after we arrived at the magnificent but: in- 
eyes the Pyramids of Gizeh. ‘There, forty | complete work called the Barrage of the 
miles distant, clearly defined against the | Nile, which stretches like a line of im- 
glowing horizon, they stood, as they stood | mense railway arches for a full mile directly 


in the olden time, when the command of a 
Pharaolt called them into being—monu- 
ments of power and duration! In the fore- 
ground lay a small town with its mosque, 
surrounded by dates and other graceful 
trees,. The scene was striking and very 
. dn. the eourse of another hour objects of 
interest. became more numerous. The 
landscape was more thickly wooded, the 
river, was strewn with sailing boats, and 
the hills behind Cairo came in sight. Soon 
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across the stream, which is here very wide, 
and divided by an island in the centre. 
Every arch is intended to contain a ilood- 
gate, for the purpose of regulating the 
height of the river, and the surface of the 
viaduct to be used as a bridge, of which it 
will be a noble example. Then we passed 
the extensive gardens of the Pasha’s 
summer palace at Shubeah, and finally, at 
nine o’clock, were safely landed at the 
great city of Cairo. 
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Tue House of Commons was instituted in 
the thirteenth century, when Henry III. 
summoned the counties of the realm to send 
knights, acd the principal cities and bo- 
roughs to send citizens and burgesses, to 
Parliament. This was done rather to 
afford him a check upon his arrogant barons, 
and to procure the sanction of ‘‘ the Com- 
mons.” (as the untitled property-holders 
were called), to certain subsidies, than to 
vest in. them apy independent. functions. 
«But, this “third estate’’ continuing to be 
summoned in subsequent reigns, its in- 
fluence increased with the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the middle classes, whom it re- 
presented, till what was long regarded by 
them as a burden came to be cherished as a 
right and a privilege; and a supple instru- 
ment, eriginally used by the monarch to 
strengthen his prerogative, gradually be- 
cane the weapon of the people, to cripple 
its powers and limit its boundaries. 
_ At first, ali the counties, and the largest 
cities and boroughs, were summoned. Sub- 
sequently, as other toivns rose to impor- 
tanee, they were added to the list... In pro- 
cess of time, as trade fluctuated, drying up 
old channels and opening new, many of the 
ancient cities and burghs fell into decay. 
Still ‘they sent representatives to Parlia- 
ment. In 1509, the house consisted of 
3$ “members, many of them even then 
representing. very small constituencies. 
F om. that period down to the passage of 
the Reform Bill, no place was disfranchised 
except two or three for bribery), while 
jo members were added (including Scot- 
land and excluding Ireland) by the creation 
of new and the revival of old burghs. 
During the six centuries which the house 
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had existed, what changes had passed over 
the kingdom, sweeping away the founda- 
tions of once populous marts, and causing 
others to rise on barren wastes ! 

Here we have the origin of ‘ rotten 
boroughs,’’ i.e., towns which, centuries ago, 
had a flourishing existence, continuing te 
send representatives to Parliament long 
after they had sunk into utter unimportance, 
and whose very names would have perished 
from the land, but that they were annually 
recorded on the Parliamentary rolls. One 
of these has been immortalised by the dis-- 
cussions on the Reform Bill—Old Sarum. 
This sand-hill, the deserted site of an an- 
cient city, in 1832 sent as many members ta 
Parliament as Lancashire county, with a 
population of a million anda half. Other, 
represented boroughs were nearly in like 
condition; others could display their half 
score or more of decayed hovels. In the 
case of these rotten boroughs, the owner of 
the land, or of the old franchises, whojwas 
generally a wealthy peer, sometimes au 
aspiring London attorney, occasionally an 
avaricious stock-jobbing Jew, by virtue of 
his single vote designated the representa- 
tives. Subject to the mutations of other 
real estate and franchises, they were trans- 
ferable by private bargain, or auction, or 
sheriff's sale, or will, or assignment of a 
bankrupt’s effects, or as security for a 
gambling debt. Not only were they instru- 
ments of corruption, but ludicrous libels on. 
the claim of the House of Commons ‘to. 
represent the people, and striking illustra- 
tions of extreme inequality in the distribu- , 
tion of political power. f 

A waiter at a celebrated gaming-house 
sat for years in Parliament in this wise. He, 
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loaned money to a “‘noble’’ gambler, who 
gave him security for the loan on a rotten 
borough, which sent a member. The 
waiter elected himself to the seat. In the 
debates on the Reform Bill, it was stated 
that certain places, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of less than 5,000, returned one 
hundred members. Old Sarum, Gatton, 
Newtown, and other decayed boroughs, ex~ 
erted a controlling influence on British 
legislation long after some of them had 
almost ceased to be the abodes of hu- 
manity; whilst Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and other important towns, swarm- 
ing with life, and rich in arts and manu- 
factures, had not a single representative. 
The elective franchise was very restricted, 
and generally based on absurd qualifica- 
tions. Scores of members were chosen by 
close corporations, while others were vir- 
tually nominated by single individuals. 
The essence of the system is concentrated 
in the general fact, that in 1832 less than 
wo hundred persons, mostly of the “ pri- 
vileged orders,” actually returned a majo- 
rity of the House of Commons. 

So enormous an evil was not without an 
eceasional mite of good. Though these 
coreneted trafficers in Parliamentary seats 
usually bestowed them on favourites of 
their own class, there were some notable 
exceptions to this rule. John Horne 
Tooke, the most radical of all reformers, 
sat for Old Sarum, the rottenest of all rot- 
ten boreughs. Brougham entered the 
Commons through the narrow door of a 
‘‘nomination borough,” though he left it 
with the plaudits of the largest constituency 
in the kingdom. Burke, Romilly, Mackin- 
tosh, and other illustrious and liberal names, 
were indebted to close corporations for their 
introduction to senatorial fame. 

This system, the slow grewth of centuries, 
was in full play at the ascension of William 
LV. It was destined to a speedy overthrow. 
Karly in 1830 a simultaneous movement 
towards the long-deferred reform was made 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
George LV. died, and William LV. ascended 
the throne on the 26th of June, 1830. In 
the following month the people of France 
rose and drove the Bourbons from their 
kingdom. The news descended upon the 
already excited mind of England like an 
animating spirit. The mass heaved with 
the threes of new life. The Reformers 
held meetings in every important town to 
congratulate their brethren of France on 
the expulsion of the elder Bourbons, 
Drawn together by the bonds of a common 
syrapathy, they realised how numerous and 
powerful a body they were. The election 
for a new Parliament occurred in Septem- 
ber. Liberal candidates sailed with the 
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popular current. The result showed a greaty 
diminution of the supporters of Wellington: 
and Peel. Parliament met in November» 
The cry of ‘reform ”’ was ringing fromthe: 
‘‘unions’’ and “ associations,” which ‘the 
last four months had seen estabiished in 
every considerable town and village ii the 
country. The king’s speech made no allu+ 
sion to the subject that absorbed all minds, 
In the exciting debate on the address to the 
throne, Karl. Grey came out boldly fora 
radical reform in Parliament. Wellington, 
in reply, assumed the most hostile ground, 
declaring that “‘so long as he held any 
station in the Government, he should resist 
to the utmost any such measure.” The an» 
nouncement that Ministers were determined 
to cling to a system whose rotting props: 
had been for years falling away, astonished 
and inflamed the Opposition. Fifteen days 
afterwards the Ministers were placed ina 
minority in the Lower House ona financial 
question. The next day, the Iron Duke in 
the Peers, and Peel in the Commons, an- 
nounced that they had relinquished the 
helm of affairs. “4 

The Duke of Wellington resigned on the 
16th of November, 1830. The king imme- 
diately authorised Lord Grey to form an 
administration upon the basis of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, the first Liberal Ministry, 
with the exception of a few turbulent 
months, for sixty-five years! Lords Grey, 
Durham, John Russeil, Althorp, Lans- 
downe, Holland, and Mr. Brougham, were 
its leading spirits; its subordinates being 
made up of the Melbournes, the Palmez- 
stons, and other converted Canningites.. 
Parliament adjourned till February, to 
afford the new Cabinet time to perfect its 
plan. While Downing-street was anxiously — 
cogitating the details of the great measure, 
its friends stimulated public sentiment in 
every part of the empire. On the Ist of 
March, 1831, Lord John Russell brought 
forward in the House of Commons, the 
Ministerial plan for a reform in Parliament. 
A summary of its leading provisions as 
finally adopted is subjoined. 

It was a compromise between represen- 
tation and prescription, on the three prin- 
ciples of disfranchisement, enfranchisement, 
and extension of the suffrage. The number 
of members, 658, was not altered, but their 
distribution was changed. The ultra rotten 
borough system was exploded. In England 
fifty-six. burghs were wholly disfranchised, 
thirty-one others nartially, whilst forty one 
new towns were enfranchised, part receiving 
two members, others one. The large cities 
and counties received an increase of mem- 
bers. Thesame principles were less exten 
sively applied to Scotland and Iveland, 

The qualificatious of electors were essen- 
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tially "modified, and the aggregate more 
than doubled. Property, in most cases, 
still continued to be the basis of the right 
of suffrage. The greatest change -was in 
the'cities and burghs. In those, through- 
out the United Kingdom, the occupier of a 
building of the yearly value of £10, whether 
he owned or rented it, could vote for the 
local members. The ancient rights of 
yoters, in burghs not disfranchised, were 
partially preserved, but provision was made 
for their gradual extinction. It was sup- 
posed that the bill added more than half-a- 
million to the number of Parliamentary 
electors. In 1838, the number of electors 
registered was 978,816. It has since ex- 
ceeded a million. 

The sweeping character of the bill sur- 
passed public expectation, and produced an 
elecéric effect upen the country; the re- 
formers hailing it with enthusiasm, whilst 
the champions of old abuses were stricken 
with horrer. Mr. Hume, the leader of the 
radicals, declared that ‘‘it far exceeded his 
highest hopes.” Sir Charles Wetherell, 
the oracle cf the legal formalists, denounced 
it as a ‘‘corporation robbery.’’ Mr. 
Macaulay, the organ of the philosophic re- 
formers, pronounced it “‘a great, noble, and 
comprehensive plan.” Sir R. H. Inglis, 
the representative of Oxford University, 
said, ‘the plan of ministers meant revyo- 
lution, not reformation.”’ 

All parties girded themselves for such a 
conflict as England had not witnessed for a 
century. After an inveterate contest of 
three weeks, the English bill (one for each 
a i was introduced) passed its second 
reading in the house by a majority of only 
one. A day or two afterwards, an amend- 
ment was carried against ministers, by a 
majority of eight. Immediately thereupon 
ministers announced that they should dis- 
solve Parliament, and appeal to the people. 
At this suggestion, the opposition broke 
through all restraint, and denounced them 
as revolutionists and traitors. They dreaded 
the appeal, for they knew the country was 
with the ministry. The Tory peers resolved 
on the desperate measure of preventing the 
dissolution, by arresting the reading of the 
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king’s speech. The day came, and brought 
with it a scene of uproar in both houses, 
which baffles description. A cotemporary 
writer says:— 

**A hope had remained, that the project 
of stopping the king’s speech, and inter- 
posing an address, might succeed. That 
hope rested entirely upon the speech being 
read by the Chancellor (Brougham), and 
not by the king in person. Suddenly the 
thunder of the guns was heard to roar, 
breaking the silence of the anxious crowds 
without, and drowning even the noise that 
filled the walls of Parliament. In the full- 
ness of his royal state, and attended by ail 
his magnificent Court, the monarch :ap- 
proached the House of Lords. Preceded by 
the great officers of state and of the house- 
hold, he moved through the vast halls, 
which were filled with troops in iron mail, 
as the outside courts were with horse, while 
the guns boomed, and martial music filled 
the air. Having stepped in the robing 
chamber in order to put on his crown, he 
entered the house and ascended the throne, 
while his officers and ministers crowded 
around him. As soon as he was seated, he 
ordered the usher of the black rod to sum- 
mon the Commons; and his Majesty, after 
passing some bills, addressed them. By 
those who were present the effect will not 
soon be forgotten, of the first words he pro- 
nounced, or the firmness with which they 
were uttered, when he said that ‘he had 
come to meet his Parliament in order to 
prorogue it, with a view to its immediate 
dissolution, for the purpose of -ascertaining ~ 
the sense of his people in regard to such 
changes in the representation as circum-: 
stances might appear to require.’ He then, 
with an audible voice, commanded the Lord: 
Chancellor to prorogue; which being done, 
the houses dispersed, and the royal pro. 
cession returned amidst the hearty and 
enthusiastic shouts of thousands of the 
people.” 

Great praise is due to the ‘‘ Sailor King”’ 
for the firmness with which he stood by his 
reform ministers in this crisis, despite the 
clamours of alarmists in Church and State. 


Tue Arr-PLANT oF Cuina.—This plant, long known to Europeans by the drawings 
of the Chinese, and celebrated for the splendour of its flowers and the fragrance of its 
perfume, has for some time been cultivated in this country; a branch of blossoms has 
recently been produced, between two and three feet long, composed of some hundreds 


of large fiowers, resplendent with scarlet and yellow. 
It is suspended, by the Chinese, from the ceilings 


property of lying wholly upon air. 


The plant has the remarkable 


of their rooms, which are thus adorned by its beauty and perfumed by its fragrance, - 
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THINGS 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SKELETONS OF 
WILD ANIMALS AFTER DEATH? 


This question has often puzzled natural- 
ists; and though rewards have frequently 
been offered for the skeletons of hares and 
rabbits, which are known to die in great 
numbers at certain seasons of the year, yet 
few have claimed them. A light, however, 
has recently been thrown on this subject by 
the publication of the Count de Montlosier’s 
Memoirs. He, it appears, had noticed the 
fact, and, curious to ascertain the truth, he 
examined carefully the frelds, hedges, and 
eaves of the country in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, U.S., in the hope of solving the 
riddle. For along time his search was un- 
successful; but at last he discovered a cave, 
the mouth of which was s0 small as not to 
allow the passage of a large dog. On open- 
ing it, however, he was gratified on ob- 
serving the skeletons of innumerable hares, 
rabbits, and other animals. The bones of 
all’ were perfect, and the cartilages in a 
good state of preservation, showing that 
they had not been brought thither by wild 
animals, but had come to the cave to die. 
If this fact be confirmed by the discoveries 
of other travellers, a curious chapter in the 
history of the brute creation will be opened 
up. Baron Humboldt has noticed the fact 
of the very few instances in which the bo- 
dies of wild animals are discovered. 


THE THREE BALLS—THE PAWNBROKERS’ 
SIGN. 


Various accounts have been given of the 
origin of the three golden balls of the pawn- 
brokers. In Jameson’s ‘‘Sacred and Le- 
gendery Art,” he attempts, by a very in- 
genious and pretty legend, to connect St. 
Nicholas with theemblem by a story of the 
saint having secretly thrown three purses 
or balls of gold into the window of an indi- 
gent nobleman of Panthera, by which he was 
enabled to portion his three daughters. The 
three purses are the recognised emblem of 
St. Nicholas ; and, fromthe Lombard mer- 
chants having been the first to establish 
loan or pawn-offices in England, he con- 
ceives it not unlikely that they adopted as a 
sign for their shops the emblem of their na- 
tional saint. But the more probable origin 
of the sign is that the Lombards adopted 
the armorial bearings—three golden pills— 
of the noble house of Medici, so extensively 
known for its commercial transactions, and 
that others engaged in loan transactions 
adopted the sign. 


DUMB BELLS. 


THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, 


WORTH KNOWING. 


¢ 


sp asenod odT 
feeb stutsm yd 
broke, in a treatise against Dancing, Dicesr - 
ing, &c., written in the time of Elizabeth, »: 
as having borne some resemblance to:the!) 
“ Skiomachia, or fighting with a man’s own: 
shadow,” which consisted in brandishing two) 
sticks, one in each hand, loaded with plugs:» 
of lead or iron at the extremities, ‘which. 
pastime,” says the author, ‘‘opens the »- 
chest, exercises the limbs, and gives. 
a man all thepleasure of boxing, without, 
the blows.”’ sifted ,alia 
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SLEEPING FLOWERS. 


i GO 29230750 

Almost all plants sleep during the night... 
The marigold goes to bed with the sun, and ., 
with him, rises weeping. . Many plants. are, 
so sensitive that their. leaves close during, ; 
the passage ofa cloud. The dandelion opens... 
at five or six in the morning, and shuts, at: 
nine in the evening. The ‘‘ goat’s beard’*... 
wakes at three in the morning, and,shuts...; 
at five or six in the afternoon,. The com- -. 
mon daisy shuts up its blossom in the... 
evening, and opensits “‘ day’s eye’’ to meet. - 
the early beams of the morning sun, The... 
crocus, tulip, and many others, close their _. 
blossoms at different hours towards evening. 
The ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight in 
the morning, and closes for ever, at four in 
the afternoon. ~gcorue vd ba! poi 

The night-flowering Cereus, turns’ night! + 
into day. It begins to expand: its maguifi- ai 
cent, sweet-scented blossoms -in’ the ‘twikp 
light, it is full-blown at‘midnight, andocloses:‘? 
never to open again, with the dawmof day. >! 
In a clover field, not a leaf.opens till afterno 
sunrise! 

So says a celebrated English author who 
has devoted much time to the study of 
plants, and often watched them during their 
quiet slumbers. Those plants which seem 
to be wide awake all night, he styles ‘ the 
pats and owls of the vegetable kingdom.” 


oof 


POTTERY. 


The first known manufacture of pottery 
in England, is believed to have been esta- _ 
blished at Burslem, in Staffordshire, in the ~ 
year 1686. The articles were, howevér,’” 
extremely rude and coarse! A’ few years°° 
afterwards, two brothers, named Eders} ‘or’ 
Ellers, who came from Holland, mtroduéed ~’ 
very great improvements; and although “ 
the jealousy of the inhabitants’ soon obliged 
them to quit England, the improvements ~ 
were not thrown away, for the manufacture’ ° 
of pottery gradually became better. Inthe * 
year 1763 the whole system was changed” 


j by the discoveries of Josias Wedgewood, ~~ 
The origin of these favourite instruments | by whose name all the better sorts of Engs ag 
of in-door exercise is given by John North- | lish pottery are still known, © 9 9 
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CLOTHING. 


The human animal is the only one that is 
by nature destitute of covering, and the 
only one that can clothe itself. Hence man 
is adapted to'all seasons and all climates. 
Hecan adapt the warmth or lightness of 
his “covering to the temperature of his 
dwelling. Had he been born with a fleece 
om his back, although he might have been 
comforted by its warmth in higher latitudes, 
it would have oppressed him by its -weight 
and heat, as the human species spread to- 
wards the equator. The clothing of many 
animals, particularly of that large tribe of 
quadrupeds that are covered with furs, 
changes by a natural turn with their ne- 
cessities ; and it is well-known that the fur 
is much thickened by the approach of 
winter; so that what art does for man, na- 
ture does for those animals that are inca- 
pable of art. Wool in hot countries passes 
into hair! Another adaptation is equally 
remarkable. Bears, wolves, foxes, and 
hares, which do not take the water, have 
the fur much thicker on the back than on 
the breast; while it is thickest on the 
breast of the beaver, accustomed to the 
water, Itis so, too, with the feathers of 
water- fowl. 

MOCHA. 


This Arabian town is the principal port 
frequented by Europeans in the Red Sea. 
Its great article of export is coffee, which 
is universally admitted to be of the finest 
quality. Itis grown at some distance in 
thenterior, in sheltered and secluded val- 
leys, whence it is brought down 'to the port 
on:the backs of camels. The quantity ex- 


(ported is said by M‘Culloch to be ‘4,000 


tons, or perhaps more.”’ There is not much 
of the bean consumed at Mocha; the Arabs, 
either from economy or preference, .gene- 
rally use an infusion from the husk. Iivery 
Arab lady, when she visits, carries on her 
arm a little bag of coffee; this is boiled at 
the house where she spends the evening, 
and thus she enjoys society without putting 
her friends to expense. 


THE FIRST PARK IN ENGLAND. 


“Henry the First built the manor of 
Woodstock, with a parke, which hee walled 
about with stone, seven miles in compasse, 
destroying for the same divers villages, 
churches, and chapels; ‘and this was,’ 
says Stowe, ‘the first parke in England,’ 
The words of the record are these follow- 
ing : ‘ He appointed therein, beside great 
store of deere, divers strange beasts to be 
kept and nourished—such as were brought 
to him from far countries—as lions, leop- 
ards, linxes, porpentines, and such other. 
For such was his estimation among out- 
landish princes, that few would willingly 
offend him.’ ”’ 


THE CUSTOM OF BLESSING PERSONS WHEN 
THEY SNEEZE. 


The origin of this custom» has. been 
variously accounted for; but the greatest 
number of ancient writers affirm. that it 
commenced in the year 750,°under Pope 
Gregory the Great. A dreadful pestilence 
raged at that time, and it being obseryed 
that all who sneezed died, the Pontiff or- 
dered a form of prayer and a wish to_be 
said to persons sneezing. jie 


dois sb os WORKING MAN’S GARDEN. 


WoRK WHICH IT 18 NECESSARY SHOULD BE DONE DURING THE THIRD. AND 


FourtkK WEEKS oF MARCH. 


PEAS AND BEANS. 


Continue to sow peas and beans every 
third week from this until August, if you 
desire to have, a succession through the 
season, either for your own table or the 
market, “Early Brame? peas are the first 
to come. to perfection, but they bear scan- 
tily. . The “Charltons” come next, and are 
prolific and, well flavoured. Next, the 
** Hotspurs” are ripe for gathering, and 
then the “ Marrowfat.” Those four va- 
rieties are the best for all sowings made 
from the end of October to the middle of 
August. Of beans, sow the ‘‘magazan,” 
the “broad Windsor,” and “early long 
pod.” Itisa good plan to sow beans in 
rows of four or five distant, and to plant 


cabbages between them. When. the 
plants are coming into bloom, the dolphin, 
or black fly, will be committing terrible 
ravages; but the evil can be removed, and. 
the crop benefited at the same time, by 
cutting off with a pair of scissors the parts 
injured. This method not only removes 
the enemy, but by checking the growth of 
the plants, causes them to send their 
strength into the fruit. 


ASPARAGUS, "8 

This is the proper time to fork the aspa- 
ragus beds, and while so engaged great 
care should be taken not to hurt the crown 
of the roots with the fork. As soomas it is 
well forked rake it evenly, for if you. defer 
this work for any length of time it will be 
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impossible to perform it without breaking 
the young buds. 

‘ New Asparacus Beps.—The close of 
this month is a good time for making new 
asparagus beds, if the weather be fine, but 
if wet and cold it will be better to defer it 
till the beginning of April. Light, pliable 
soil must be made choice of, and a situation 
that enjoys the sun fully, not shaded by 
either trees or buildings. ‘‘ Mark out the 
beds with four stakes, so that the width of 
each bed shall be three feet three inches, 
and the paths between each bed two feet; 
Jet the earth be thrown out to the depth of 
two feet six inches; cover the bottom of the 
trench to the depth of six inches with broken 
brickbats er stones; on this lay a covering 
of good solid rotten hot-bed dung, to the 
thickness of eight inches; cover this over 
with a good sprinkling of broken bones; 
then proceed to fill up the trench with one- 
half rich loamy earth of an open texture, 
one quarter vegetable and leaf mould, and 
one quarter of rotten hot-bed dung ; to this 
add a small portion of sharp sand: all these 
must be well incorporated together previous 
to filling up the trench; take care to fill it 
up sufficiently high to allow of its settling. 
Any time when the weather is open, from 
January to the middle of March, is the 
most suitable for making the beds, as there 
is sufficient time for the compost to settle 
previous to the beds being either sown or 
planted; but the latter is preferable. The 
first week in April, if the beds are intended 
to be sown, stretch the garden line from 
one end of the bed to the other at the dis- 
tance of one foot from the side, then with a 
hoe draw a drill three inches deep, and sow 
the seed very thin, covering up the same 
level with the bed; a3 soon as this is com- 
pleted, remove the line to the distance of 
fifteen inches from the first drill, and pro- 
ceed to sow another, which, when done, will 
complete the bed, leaving each row twelve 
inches from the outside of the bed, and fif- 
teen inches from-row to row. As soon as 
the plants have attained the height of two 
inches, with a sharp hoe divide them ten 
inches apart in the row, In three years 
from the time of sowing,a few heads of 
asparagus may be cut, but not until the 
fourth year must.a regular cutting be com- 
menced. 

‘¢IN PLANTING new beds of asparagus, 
two-year-old plants should be used: they 
will come into full ‘bearing in two years. 
In putting them down strain the line as for 
sowing, and with a spade open a trench suf- 
ficiently deep to cover the crown of the 
plants with an inch and a halfof soil, In 
autumn, let the surface of the earth be care- 
fully pointed over with a fork, taking care 
not to injure the plants, and then over the 


whole spread rotten dung’ to the depth of 
two inches. In the month of March fol- 
lowing let the covering of the earth be re- 
moved to the alleys, and the beds be made 
perfectly smooth.”’ 
cular in giving these minute directions, 
because the management of asparagus has 
not been treated of in any former number 
of ‘ THe WorkinG Man’s FrrenD,”’ and 
because this is the proper and ouly time of 
the year for attending to them. 


KIDNEY BEANS. Ne te 
Sow kidney-beans in light rich soil in a 
warm border, if the weather is’ perfectly 
dry, but if not, defer it till next month. 
ESCHALOTS Bt A 
May now be parted and planted. ‘Set them 
in rows one foot apart every way, in an open 
situation in rich light soil. If the ground 
requires mauure, let ‘that which has ‘been 
Siete from the fowl-house be used ‘to én- 
rich it. aa tbs 
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Dress these plants, leaving only two, or 
three at most, of the clearest and best 
situated stems to each root; slip the rest 
clean off, and of the best of them. make a 
new plantation in the following manner :— 

In fine rich soil make a row of holes, 
fifteen inches in diameter, twelve inches 
deep, and four feet apart. Put two or three 
of the off sets in each hole, leaving about 
four inches between each ; fill in with ver 
rich mould; water moderately both atothe 
time of planting and every dry daysduring 


the summer, - 


HISTORY OF THE BEAN. 


From the earliest ages the bean was cul- 
tivated in the East, and was used as a com- 
mon article of diet. The Chinese, the Ja- 
panese, and the Africans regard bean-bread 
as a luxury ; and a modern traveller tells 
us that in Egypt the shores of the rivers 
are “‘ fragrant with the perfume of the bean 
blossom, and that at an early hour the 
bean-sellers are in the streets vending, the 
boiled bean, which, eaten either alone or 
stewed with garlic, is. the favourite. break- 
fast of the Egy, tians.and the Arabs.” - 

The ancients of all countries in which 
the bean was cultivated held it sacred. 
Some authors assign as a reason, the re- 
semblance which it was fancied the p 
bore to the Ark of Noah; and others, ‘tha 
the dark marks on the blossom, in which 


they endeavoured to tracethe word “grief” — 
or ‘‘ death,”’ was the cause of the greates- — 
timation in which they were held. ¢..6 0 

Beans were introduced into ‘this country — 
by the Romans, and since that time wehaye — 
obtained many varieties from different parts — 
of the Continent, and from Africa. aes, 


We have been parti- 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851 


Tamm task wehaye undertaken is one which seems to increase in magnitude as we 
enter more fully upon its execution. New considerations, demanding prompt and 
earmest attention—new necessities, requiring to be met—are every day presenting 
themselves as we pursue our undertaking; and the amount of business of every 
kind accumulating at our Central Office is such as would astonish those of our 
friends who may deem a General Registration scheme a very simple thing to devise 
and carry out. It has certainly, to some extent, astonished ourselves; but we ar 

buckling on our armour with good courage, and are only the more determined to 
make our arrangements as complete and perfect as possible, by the assurances 
continually reaching us that our labours for the comfort of the working classes are 
fully appreciated by those we are most ambitious of serving, and that many thousands 
of intending visitors to town are depending, in a great measure, upon the results of 


our efforts, 
_- Itis difficult to prevent all misapprehension of a tlesign at once so novel, and so 
“eomprehensiye, and to make every part of the plan fully understood. As we wish 
utility to be the main feature of the articles in this department of Tau Worxine 
Man’s Frrenp, we must claim forgiveness if guilty of occasional repetition, for the 
sake of avoiding mistake. It must be understood that the Free Artisan Re- 
gistry is intended to embrace all accommodation provided at a fixed tariff of charges, 
In making this arrangement we have no wish to dictate toany one. If the scale of 
prices we have named does not meet with approval—it any persons have lodgings 
they may eonsider worth more than the terms we have indicated, they have every 
opportunity furnished for them to register the same at any rates they may choose 
themselves to fix upon. Indeed, it is not to be taken for granted that respectable 
‘artisans will, in all cases, choose to avail themselves of the cheapest class of ac- 
commodation, especially if it is not scrupulously clean and comfortable. We 
question if some serious mistakes are not being committed on this point by several 
parties engaged at this time in fitting up lodging-houses. We know something of 
the circumstances of the working classes in the manufacturing towns, and have 
often admired the clean, orderly, well-furnished houses in which they reside, 
Many of these are a perfect picture of domestic comfort; and the same remark 
holds. true even of the miners of the coal districts. They come home from labour, » 
it is true, with faces begrimed with dirt, but a bucket of fresh water and a lather of 
soap soon bring out the natural colour of the skin, and they are not slow to show 
that they appreciate home comforts. There are, of course, innumerable exceptional 
cases. ‘The men we speak of are those distinguished by their sobriety; the 
drunkard’s home is everywhere the scene of discomfort, squalor, and strife. But 
it must be borne in mind that the class to which we have adverted—the men who 
haye adopted ‘and practise the principles of temperance—are those who will supply 
by far the largest proportion of the artisan visitors to town. And, accustomed as 
they are to a peaceful and cheerful fireside, and a clean and refreshing bed, they will 
not be content to be put anywhere where room can be found to stow them. We 
can fancy the feelings with which they will turn away from some of the stalls which 
speculators are fitting up in immenrise lofts, that will resemble, when finished, 
hospital, or poor-house, or prison wards, more than anything else. Let our 
readers picture to themselves an immense apartment—the deserted scene of factory 
labour—capable of receiving several hundred beds, each one fixed in a little 
box, just allowing room to turn, and divided from the rest by a thin wooden par- 
tition seven feet high, too thick to be seen through, but offering a feeble barrier to 
“the transmission of sound. Let them picture the concert, not of ‘‘ sweet sounds,” 
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that will issue from seven hundred pairs of lungs and noses, as the’ tired sightedeers 
seek a troubled repose after a hearty supper, ‘and, in many instances, ‘ho stint of 
beer. Nor will the absence from these stalls of all the little accessories 'té"pér- 
sonal cleanliness, and the necessity of performing in common all the Offices Which 
usually belong to a bed-room, help to diminish the general impression of discomfort. 

Nor is this all; there may be danger attending a promiscuous company so housed. 

At any rate, no one throwing his Sunday- clothes upon the little board at his bed- 
head, or depositing his watch under his pillow, would have any satisfactory guaran- 
tees for their safety. Taking all things into account, we shall not be surprised if we 
find that the « Establishments” which are being fitted up here and thereon the 
plan we have glanced at, prove to be ata considerable discount. It will be found 
that the wor king man will bring up with ion a sturdy feeling of 1 but a arid 


public convenience. In one establishment Shei at the infoaieo of our ease es Gn 
which several hundred beds will be made up, we are happy to find, as far as we can 
judge from present arrangements, that every care will be taken to secure separate 
accommodation for the guests, such persons only being placed together (and that 
in small parties) as arrive in company, or, coming from the same neighbourhood, 
may naturally be supposed to have some knowledge of each other. We shall of 
course report more particularly when the preparations are completed, and: merely 
record these present impressions to show some of the points to which our a sib 
is being directed. 

In fixing the tariff of prices we have announced, we haye acted on the belief chat 
accommodation may be provided, on those terms, with a reasonable amount of 
profit. Many extravagant ideas are afloat on this subject, and, we meet with a dis- 
position, in many cases, to demand inordinate charges. We have no fear in predict- 
ing that this policy will, generally speaking, prove a short-sighted one.’ If the 
spectacle flocked to were to last but a week, extravagant sums would, no doubt, be 
asked and paid; but in the case of an exhibition distributed over so many months, 
it will be the more safe and prudent course to trust for returns to fair’ chargesj'and 
constant occupation. This latter the system of registration we propose will do 
much to secure; and if care be taken to make the accommodation provided clean and 
comfortable, we have no doubt the results will be satisfactory both to visitors’ and 
hosts. At the same time, apartments which their proprietors may consider werth 
more money may, as we have said, be registered at any terms they please, upon 
payment of the smail fee we find it necessary to charge towards defraying the heavy 
expences of our office, and the larger portion of which, as we have explaméd, awe 
be handed over as advertisement duty to Government. 72 

We believe our friends will ultimately have reason to covlpratelate™ Wh adibeae 
upon taking advantage of the arrangements we have made for their protection, both 
from imposition and from their own want of forethought. They will haye every 
need of the intervention of disinterested parties, to test the representations that may 
be made to them. Attempts have already been made to give different speculations 
the appearance of a direct official sanction, which the Koyal Commissioners and 
the Executive Committee have, in every case, scrupulously and on: principle ‘with- 
held. It cannot be too generally understood, that in connection with this subject 
the authorities have sanctioned nothing. It has been their policy (how far wisely or 
otherwise, in our opinion, we haye said elsewhere) to hold aloof from every scheme 
of accommodation for visitors, with the express purpose of keeping free’ from 
responsibility in a matter they considered not strictly within their province." 
representation being made that certain arrangements were contemplated, jendisentn 
connected with the Commission may have expressed their satisfaction -at’ these 
evidences that a point so essential was not being neglected; but beyond this (involv- 
ing no approval whatever of particular plans) nothing has been elicited from theni, 
and the use of the names of Her Majesty’s Commissioners must in as ee theré- 
fore, ‘be received with great caution. reno) 
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»yoAnother subject on which a word of caution may not be out of place, is the plan 
sadopted by some parties of canvassing for subscriptions to cover the expenses both 
of the journey to London, and of lodgings and other expenses there. ‘I'he proposal 
assumes. something like this shape. For a weekly or monthly payment of so 
much, the speculator undertakes to carry the subscriber to town and back again, 
“and toprovide him with lodgings during his stay. We caution our friends em- 
-phatically to enter into no such terms. In such a matter as London beds, the 
tender mercies of no speculator are to be trusted to. They may be ‘all honourable 
men,” but their avowed object is profit, and cheap as their charges may appear, 
their accommodation will of course be contracted for at such a figure as to secure 
something the opposite of loss. It isnot every nook and corner into which a human 
being can be poked, that is a fit and decent place for him to sleepin. 'The only 
‘way we can think of to make sure of cleanliness, comfort, and cheapness of accom- 
atmodation, is to effect a general registry as we have proposed, to help every prudent 
man in.making his arrangements with deliberation and forethought, and with his 
eyes open to see what he is about. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. IV. 


uur us see what we have gained hitherto, and endeavour to hold it fast while we 
enlarge our ground. We must master French, not as Tamerlane and other Eastern 
conquerors mastered the countries they overran --rushing forward and overcoming 
every difficulty where they were present, and then losing almost as quickly as 

‘they had acquired ;—but rather like the old Romans, who made good, and fortified 
and secured their acquisitions. 

_ In the first lesson we obtained a general idea of French pronunciation, as well 
as particular rules of guidance. We shall continue for sometime to indicate the 
pronunciation of the French introduced in these chapters, and, where the learner 
requires it, he can besides turn to the first lesson and look again at the rules. 
}-dn-the second lesson we ascertained the use of the French articles, and showed, 
din as familiar a way as possible, their whole declension. We also there pointed 
out when and where /e and /a and /es did not mean the—that is, when they came 
‘before.a verb instead of coming before a noun-substantive or a noun-adjective, in 
‘which. last supposition the Je, &c., must be translated him, it, &c. We endea- 
youred, in the same lesson, to make clear the principles of the French genders, 

In the next, or third, lesson, after showing the manner in which the French 
‘employ their cardinal numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c. (very often where we employ ordinals, 

Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &c.), and after showing the method of turning any cardinal into an 
ordinal, we proceeded to give, in an example, an idea of the construction, of 
sentences in French—that is, of the order in which the words are placed, an order 
frequently different from our own. We also then cautioned the reader not te seek 
in-French for any equivalent to our ‘‘do’’ and ‘“did,’’ when employed as 
auxiliary or helping terms. For instance, “Do they like strangers >’ must be 
rendered in French without the do, ‘‘ Like they strangers?’ ‘Did he go?’ runs 
in French, ‘* Went he?’ &c. &c. 

In. this fourth lesson the learner will find that whatever addition is offered to his 
store, will nevertheless be, in every case, blended with the previous gains. 
“The reader will remember the French for “ the,’’ in the masculine and in the 
feminine ; for example—/e cheval (the horse), /a cavale (or) la yument (the mare) ; 
du, cheval (of the horse), de da jument (of the mare) ; au cheval (to the horse), @ da 
gument {to the mare). Now, with regard to the second or genitive case of the 
article—that is, the case “of the;’’ it is used in French very often indeed to 

express another meaning also. It is the term by which the French signify a 
portion of anything, and is equivalent to our English ‘‘some.’”’ Instead of saying, 
“(give me some bread,’ they say, “give me of the bread—donnez-moi du pain 
(pronounced dunnay moo-awe dew paéng); donnez-moi du papier (the last word, 
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meaning paper, is pronounced pappee-yay). If the thing, of which some is asked 
for, be a noun feminine, the same form is used, only that it is of course the 
feminine for ‘‘ of the’’ (de da); thus, volatile is the French for fowl, and, as it is 
feminine, if you wish to say, “ give me some fowl,” the phrase would be, donnez~ 
moi de la volaille. In the same way lumieére (light) being a feminine word, “ give 
me some light,’’ would be donnez-moi de la lumiére, &c. ee. 

The very same rule holds good when the article is thus used to signify’ some, 
as when it is used in its natural sense to mean of the ; we allude to the rule about) 
masculine nouns beginning with vowels (a, e, i, 0, u), or with an /# mute,. The 
du, for smoothness’ sake, is then changed into de ?’, the vowel after the /’ being cut, 
off to allow the / to run into the succeeding word, as if it was that word's first, 
letter. In this way: the French word aliment, meaning “nourishment’’ or ‘fali-) 
ment,’’—wwhich last term we have borrowed from it—is masculine, and, therefore, . 
‘“‘ sive me some nourishment,’ would be donnez-mot de Vl aliment (pronounced, 
dellallymong). Ia the French word harmonie (harmony), the A is mute, or not) 
sounded ; therefore, ‘some harmony ”’ is de V’harmonie (pronounced dellarmonee,) 5. 
and it would be the same even if harmonie, which is feminine, were masculine. 
Here is an example: héroisme (meaning “heroism’’) is masculine, and its A is. 
mute. Now, ‘some heroism’’ would in French be de l’héroisme (pronounced .some-) 
what thus—dellerroeesm), sono: yods 

In the plural the same form is used. You translate the English some’ into, the, 
French for of the, which in the plural is des ; and it never varies, as, both, genders 
are alike in the plural of the article. Thus—‘‘ some women,”’ or ‘f women,’ would. 
be des femmes (pronounced day fam); “some men,” or ‘men,’ would be des. 
patenigs (pronounced days um, the s being sounded before the 2 mute, which begins. 
vommnres ), i F ces ey 

The phrases we haye just been considering, though of frequent and almost inces- 
sant use, are only idiomatic—that is, phrases sanctioned by long custom among the 
best educated people in France. The literal translation into French of our werd | 
‘some’ would be quelque, and in the plural guelgues (pronounced kelk). ‘* Some 
one’’ is rendered quelgu’ un (pronounced kelk an). Therefore the fruit of our re- 
marks will be best gathered by means of this general advice :—-Whenever you meet ; 
the words du, de la, del’, or des, and you cannot make any satisfactory meaning oi; 
them by rendering them as ‘‘ of the,” try whether ‘‘some ”’ will make sense. «. | 

Now for a word about the verbs. Every word is a verb which expresses’ any. 
kind of doing, or any kind of wndergoing; as, to kill, he killed, he will kill, &c. ; 
to suffer, &c.; to be, &c.; to have, &c, Well, the learner must haye observed 
that, no. matter in what different form any portion of these verbs may appear, yet 
each form still belongs to the same yerb. ‘I kill, I would kill, I was to be killed,”’ | 
&e., all belong to the verb “to kill;” and as we have in English these several , 
forms for the different parts of one and the same verb, so have they different forms’ 
likewise in French. Without them there would be no clearness in language.., 
They are called the various persons, tenses, and moods of a verb. 9h. ost TP 

‘‘f am’ is the first person, present tense, indicative mood, of the verb “to b2;’’ . 
‘thou art,’’ second person, ditto, ditto, &c, pans ee ae 

Iam, in French, is je swis, pronounced zhe swee* . 


thou art ‘3 tu es i tu eh ; Speke Soe Ley 
he is ig al est * eel eh iiet)ne 
we are et NOUS SOMMES 4, noo sum . Sig on Sved 
you are Pe vous étes 9 voos ate " toitoteiney 
they are: 7”, als sont ri eel stang: sia%y iss shoe 


The above six expressions are what is called the present tense, indicative ihood, — 
of the verb ére, to be (pronounced atre): they should be learned by hearts: ©) >™* 

* By ‘‘ zh” we make a very inadequate endeavour to convey a'sound which does. not: 
exist'in English. ‘Sk’? would be too hissing ; it is an utterance that can,be,learned, if 
you-conceive the 2’ to be blended with the “/#,’’ in the same way that.you, blend the . 
s and the A, : Hp 2 8 ecdpesundrenttrag 
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Cn eS aan Sr a 


Thave, in French, is jai, pronounced zhay 


_———.. 


thou hast “ tu as a tea 
has. ih ala ‘ eel ah 
ty we have is Nous AVvONS ,, 7008 avoang 
yin you have a vous avez, voos avvay 
they: have Oe Oe 3 si eels oang 


Of these six expressions, which you should also learn by heart, you observe 
that, according to the rule we have repeatedly alluded to, the last e of je (1) in the 
first person singular is cut off before the following vowel. The above constitute 
what is called the present tense, indicative mood, of the verb avoir, to have (pro- 
nounced avyoo-or). Our term “ avoir-du-pois’’ is a corruption from the French; 
the last word pois should be poids (pronounced poo-awe, and meaning “ weight’) ; 
agid it is a2 instance of what we have just explained, the dw (genitive of the 
artielo) signifying ** some :’’—avoirdupoids (having some weight, or having weight). 
The Prench very often use the infinitive of their verbs, as here (avoir; to have), 
where we use the participle ‘‘ having.” 

In French you do not say ‘Iam hungry,” “Iam sleepy,” ‘I amcold,” “TI 
am hot,” &¢, ; but ‘I have hunger,” “ I have sleep,” ‘* I have cold,” ** I have heat,” 
&e.—thus ; ‘J'ai faim” (pronounced zhay fang), J'ai sommeil’”’ (pronounced 
zhay somay-ee), ‘Jat froid’’ (pronounced zhay froo-awe), ‘J'ai chaud”’ (pro- 
nounced zhay sho), &c. 

That word faim, which means hunger, is very difficult to pronounce; we have 
represented the sound by “‘ fang,’’ but the closing g should be very faintly and 
softly breathed rather than pronounced. Some Englishmen pronounce it ‘ fam,” 
which is the very sound of the French word femme, meaning woman. An English- 
man just landed in France, and wishing to convey to the waiter that he was hungry, 
began (ashe would in English) by “Iam” (Je swis), and then pronounced faim 
‘*fam,”’ ‘This was nonsense; but it approached nearest to what the French would 
be for ‘‘I am a woman,’’ instead of “ I am hungry.” 

As for “Iam hungry,” the French say ‘‘ J’ai (IL have) faim (hunger), &c.; so 
in a great many other cases, besides those we gave above, they employ a similar 
term, For “1 am ashamed,”’ they say J’ai honte (I have shame); for ‘Iam 
afraid,” J’ai peur (I have fear); for “I am wrong,” J’ai tort (I have wrong) ; for 
JT am right,” J’ai raison (I have reason); for ‘‘I am thirty years old,” J’at trente 
ans (I have thirty years), &c. &c. 

You must put “ He is twenty years old’’ into French thus: not 7 esé (he is), 
but 77 a (he has) vingt.ans.(pronounced eel ah vant ong). 

Now you haye above the whole of the first. tenses of the two verbs, avoir (to. 
have) and étre (to be), ‘‘I have,” &c., ‘‘Iam,’”’ &c. You also know in what cir- 
cumstances the French use “I have,” “they have,’’ &c.,. instead of ‘I am,” 
‘*they are,’ &c. Practice yourself, therefore, by putting into French the sentences 
we will now give :— 

‘The Premierisashamed.” (The French for ‘‘ Premier”’ is prémicr ; and as it is, of 
course, masculine, you must use the masculine article before it.) 

** The Protectionists are afraid.’”? (You may render ‘ Protectionists ” by protectionistes, 
a newly-coined word which the French are obliged to use in this case. As it is plural, 
place the plural article before it.) 

“Sir Charles Wood is wrong.’” (The name-and title are the same in French, as they 
have no precisely corresponding rank.) 

“ Yoware:hot;”? ~ “ 

‘* He is ten years old,’’ 

In all the above instances, and many others, avoir (to have) does duty instead of 
étre (to be),.. 

Here are cases where éire is used in French just as ‘‘ to be” (in its appropriate 
parts) is used in English :— 

“‘ He is troublesome.” (Hnnuyant, pronounced onwee-ong, is the French for ‘ trouble- 
some’’ in the masculine; if you speak of a woman, you use the feminine ennuyante, 
pronounced nnwee-ont.) 
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‘She is troublesome.” (Elle is the French for ‘‘ she ;” and remember to put “ trouble- 
some ”’ in the fenvinine.) 

‘*You are good.’? (Bon is “ good” ” in the masculine. If you are speaking to a 
woman you use the feminine bonne; the former being pronounced boang, and the latter 
bun. “You are’? is, of course, rendered in French by vous éfes, not by ties‘; the 
second person singular—tu es —being employed only in speaking to sei vants, | to little 
children, and to extremely intimate “friends. It is considered either most familiar, or 
most cavalier and arrogant.) nite 

The negatives are double in French, and are thus employed :—J’ ai un oe, 
meaning “T have a book ;’’ Je n'ai pas un livre, means “T have not a book.” Eyen 
ren, (nothing), and pronounced ree-ang, requires the second negative ;as,*‘1 have 
nothing, Jen’ at rien—not J’ai rien.’ yegted 

Je suis sur (Lam sure); Je ne suis pas sur (1 am not sure). iF 

Le Prémier n’a pas honte (the Premier is not ashamed, literally ‘has not shame? "Se 

Les Protectionistes n’ant pas peur (the Protectionists are not afraid—have nt feta 

Sir C. Wood n’a pas tort. (Sir C. Wood is not wrong—has not, &.) 4... s.. «> 

Vous n’avez pas chaud. (You are not hot—have not, &c.) eritse'y i etna hii 

Ii na pas dix ans (he is not ten years old—has not ten years). th TRS he 

As we have given the first or present tense of both avoz and étre, we will conclude 
this lesson by giving a little more of those verbs. The second or imperfect tense. of 
the former is— 


J’avais I had (did have) pronounced zhavvay & 
tu avats thou had’st (ditto) is tu avvay ad. 
al avait he had (ditto) PY eel avvay Tog 
NOUS ALIONS we had (ditto) 4 moos avvee-oang 9 | 
VOUS avier you had (ditto) He voos avveeay eo 
ils avatent they had (ditto) A eels avvay Lennie ate 


You observe that the third person singular, avait, and the third person plural, are, 
though written differently, pronounced the same, all but the sounding of the s in 
the litter case. Neither the t of the singular nor the ent of the plural can be'heard, 
unless a vowel follow, when the final ¢ is in both cases uttered. Like many things © 
in French, the ent ending is taken from Latin, in which language the third person f 
plural of the verbs always ends with e or some other vowel, and then nt. 


J’ étais I was pronounced zhettay c 
tu étais _ thou wast oF tu ettay UB SEY 
al étart he was n eel ettay uf 
nous étions we were ” noos ettee-oang } 
vous étiez you were A voos ettee-ay 

ils etatent they were “3 eels ettay 


The pronunciation of éions and of étiez is an exception to the rule of recat the: 
t,,followed by ¢ and another vowel, sound like ours. The French for “ there is 
e la,”’ pronounced Jah ; or “y,’ pronounced ee. (2291 RS 


Jy étais I was there 
Jen’y étais pas. I was not there 
J’y avais chaud I was hot there 


Je n’y avais pas chaud I was not hot there. 


TALES AND NARRATIVES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TRIALS, SURE Ins 
INGS, AND VIRTUES OF THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. | nh 

B have already announced our intention of publishing the remainder of this series in’ i 
Meat ate. Numbers, uniform in size and price with the Weekly Numbers of Tor Working 
MAN’s FRIEND, eater than publishing them piecemeal in the regular numbers. The > 
heavy pressure of other concerns has prevented us from giving due attention, to ‘this. 4 
subject; but an adjudication of the next article in the Series—namely, ‘¢ COLLIERS: AND( 
Miners: their Unhealthy and Hazardous Employments, and the Triumphs of Virtue 
under the most Unfavourable Circumstances ”—will shortly be announced, andthe suc-” 


cessful Narrative published. b Uae ne Ome 
7 xonogd. 
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EXPOSITOR. 


.& noun-substantive ; @. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active ; v.n. verb-neuter. 


~ Brre’anp, s.athief, freebooter, plunderer. 

BRIG/ANTINE, S$. a small vessel, such as 
pirates use. . 

Brit’Lrant, @. sparkling; s. a fine dia- 

‘Bim, s. the edge, or upper part of any- 
thing. 

Brim’sTONE, s. a yellow mineral; sul- 
phury)* } 

Bring, s. a liquor strongly impregnated 
with salt, in which meat is placed for the 
purpose of salting and preserving it. 

Brisk’EtT, s. the breast of an animal. 
~ Bris’tiex, s. the hair on a swine’s back. 
*Briren'KA, s.a kind of carriage, partly 
open. 

BROApD‘CAST, S. a sowing with the hand 
at large, scattering the seed, and not con- 
fining it to straight lines or furrows; used 
metaphorically, in reference to principles or 
opinions broadly spread. 

BRoapD’cLoTH, s.a fine kind of woollen 
eloth. — . 

- BROAD’SIDE, s. the side of a ship; a dis- 
charge of all the guns from one side of a 
ship at once; a large single sheet of paper. 

Brocape’, s.akind of fine flowered silk. 

Bro’caGe, s. profit gained by promoting 
bargains; dealing in old things. 

BROCATEL’LO, s. a variegated kind of 
stone or marble. 

Broc’cort, s. a plant of the cabbage 
tribe, producing its young flowers in very 
close masses called heads. 

-Broeux, ¢. corrupt dialect, or manner of 
expression. 

Bro’/KER, S$. an agent appointed to trans- 
act particular business for and between 
others. Brokers are of various kinds :— 
Exchange Brokers are those who negociate 
the purchase or sale of foreign bills of ex- 
change. Insurance Brokers effect in- 
surances on ships and merchandise against 
the perils to which they are exposed. Stock 
Brokers effect purchases and sales of the 
publie stocks and funds, or in the stock 
and fund of any company or corporation. 
Pawn Brokers are those who lend money at 
interest upon goods placed in their hands 
as‘a security for the return of the loan. 
The term broker is commonly applied, also, 
to persons who deal in second-hand articles 
of furniture. 

BRo KERAGE, s. the pay or reward of a 
broker. 


BROME, S. a liquid of a deep red-brown 
colour, obtained from salt works. 
Bron’cuHix, s. the various branches of 
the trachea, or windpipe, which convey the 
air to the lungs. 
Bron/cHIAL, a. belonging to the throat. 
_BroncHo’romy s. (in surgery) an inci- 
sion made in the windpipe, to counteract 
the tendency of certain diseases by which 
the patient would else be suffocated. 
BRONZE, s.a metal compounded of copper 
and tin, or copper and brass, in different 
proportions, according to the purpose to 
which it is to be applied. 
Broocn, s. a jewel, or ornament com- 
posed of jewels, usually worn on the breast. 


Brvu/MAL, a. cold, belonging to winter. 


BRUNETTE, 5S. 
woman. 

BrusH’ woop, s. rough, shrubby thickets. 

BuccaNEER’, BUCANIE’R, Ss. a name given 
to the pirates who formerly made depreda- 
tions on the Spaniards in America. 

Buc’KRAM, 5s. cloth stiffened with gum or 
glue, 

Bvucow'ics, s. pastoral songs, rural dia- 
logues, 

Bup’pHA, s. a Hindoo name for the 
Deity. 

Bup’pDHISsT, s. a worshipper of Buddha. 

Bup/DING, v. an operation in horticulture, 
by means of which the branches of one tree 
or plant are often made to grow upon the 
stem of another. 

Bup/GET, s. a bag, a pouch, store; a 
proposal; in this latter sense the word is 
used to describe the proposals made by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference to 
the income and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, the remission or imposition of taxes, 
&e. 

Burr, s. leather made of a_buffalo’s 
skin; a colour resembling yellow. 

Burret’, s. a kind of cupboard to hold 
china, glass, &e, 

BurFIin, s. a sort of coarse stuff. 

Burro, s. the comic actor in an opera. 

Burroon’, s. a low, jesting fellow. 

Bu’FonITE. s. a fossil, called also toad- 
stone, from an erroneous idea that it:is > 
found in the head of a toad. ant) 

Bua@/BBAR, s. a frightful object; a false. 
terror. aaah 

Bu’Gue, or Bu'BLE, s.a small bead of glass, 


a brown-compiexioned 
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BuGLE-HORN, S. a musical wind instru- 
ment, 

BuHL, s. unburnished gold,. or brass gilt 
to represent it. 

Bun’ work, s. wood inlaid with metal. 

BuuR’STONE, S$. the stone used for mill- 
stones. 

Bus, s. a round root, or bud, usually 
formed under ground, as onions, tulips, &e. 
Occasionally it is produced upon the stem, 
as in some lilies, &c. 

BULBIFEROUS, a. producing bulbs. 

Buuee,.s a leak, the breach that lets in 
water. 

BuLkK, s. (in architecture) a part of a 
building jutting out. 

BuLK/HEAD, 8. a partition made in a ship. 

Butt, s. the male of black cattle. This 
word has many curious applications. It is 
used to describe an edict of the Pope; a 
blunder ; a sign of the Zodiac; on the 
Stock Exchange itis a cant name for one 
who nominally buys stock for which he does 
not pay, but receives or pays the amount of 
any alteration in the price agreed upon; he 
wko nominally sells is called the dear. 


Bul/LATE, a. (a botanical term) haying 
elevations like blisters. 
Bu’.eEt, s. a round ball of lead or iron. 


Buut’eTIn, (French) s. an official account 
of any event of general interest, as the 
health of the Queen, or any distinguished 
personage, &e. 

BuLuion, s. geld and silver in wedges 
or lumps, or in an uncoined state; though 
in discussions: on the subject of public 
economy it is sometimes used to denote 
those metals both in a coined and an un- 
coined.state. 

BuLw’s-EYE, s; Aldebaran, astar in the 
constellation Taurus; a smallobscure cloud, 
the middle of which is reddish, portending 
a.storm; also, the centre of a target. 

Buu/tee, s. the: bran of meal after dress- 
ing. "ey 

BuL/ WARK, s. a fortification, a defence. 

Bum’BOAT, s. a small boat, in which arti- 
cles are carried intended for sale on ship- 
board. 

Bun’TING, s. the stuff of' which a ship’s 
colours are made; a bird, — 

Bunr‘LinzEs, s. ropes for.drawing up sails, 

Buoy, s. a large body of wood, cork, &c., 
fastened with a rope to an anchor to dis- 
cover where it lies, or to mark shoals, sunk 
rocks, and other spots where danger to 
vessels is apprehended, 


Buoy’anz, a. that which will. not: sink, 
light, floating. 
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BUREAU’, (French) : s. a set of dr 
with a desk ; an ambassador’s or secretary’s 
office. . . 

Bure, s. a walled town, or “privileged 
place. 

Bun/GAGE, s. atenure proper to cities and 
towns, conferring the privileges of a burgess; 
a dwelling-house i in a. borough. 


Bur’GEols, s. (French) a citizen ; the 
name given to a printing type, somewhat 
larger than the first article in this number. 

Bur’GEss, 8, a citizen, a representative. 

BurGu, s. a borough town, a corporation. 

Bur@n’-MOTE, s. a borough court... ... 5 

BuRG’/LAR, $s. a housebreaker. ee 

Burq@’Lary, s. a breaking and entering 
the dwelling- -house of another in the night, 
with intent to commit some felony” within ' 
the same, whether such felonious: intentibe; 
executed or not. 

BuR/GOMASTER, 8. @ principal citizen ih 
Holland; a Dutch magistrate. ~~ 

Bur/GRAVE, s, an hereditary” governor of 
a castle, or town. 

Bu’RIN, s, an instrument; of: teeapered: 
steel used for engraying upon copper or 
steel; a graver. 

BURLESQUE, s. a word derived from the 
Italian, which is applied to words, gestures, 
or expressions of the countenance intended 
to excite laughter. It is applicable to coi_- 
versation and to pantomime, to written ¢cm~ 
position, and to the art/of drawing. pm 
poetry the term: “ burlesque” ma. 
applied to good-humoured satire, as tide 
bras,” &c.; in drawing it is shown in pane 
caricatures, as in Punch, &e. 

BURLET’TA, s.. a. short comic’ Sig dks 
musical farce. 

BuRN’/ING-GLASS, S$. a lass.which inne 
the rays of the sun within a small space,. 
and also a considerable quantity of heat.. — 

Bun/Nisu, v. to polish, to make. bright. 

Bur/n0ck, s. a dam, or wier. in wmnioks 
wheels.are laid for. catehing:fish. . | ibe 

Bur’Row, v. 2..to make holes; to. mine.. 

Buw’saR, s. the treasurer of a colleges, 
pupil supported upon an endowment. — 

BunrsE, s. an exchange where merchants 
meet to transact business. 1g 

Busu/EL, s. a dry measure,’ containing 
four pecks, ne 

BusK, s. a piece of whalebone, or: st 
worn by women to strengthen their stays. 

Bus’K1N, s. a kind. of half-boot 3: a’ high 
shoe worn. by the-ancient.actors:in: ‘tragedy « 

Bust, s, (in sculpture) a sort of half 
statue, including the head, neck, shou’ “ts 


and breast, with the arms “cut. off above u L 
elbow. 4 
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THE COMMONS AND THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


TueEreE isa great dealinaname. Sometimes a volume of truth is comprehended 
in a monosyllable. Thedesignations of our cities, towns, villages, fields,. hills, 
rivers, brooks, &c., are some of our best memorials of the past. We could instance 
a multitude of examples, but. shall confine these introductory remarks to the 
phrase, ‘‘ Tux Hovsr or Commons.”’ 

In this expression you have the origin and design of the body distinguished by 
- these terms. The members are called ‘‘ the Commons,” because they belong, or ought 
to belong, to the people, or “ third estate’ in the realm. And itis an evident 
infringement.upon the design of a People’s House to admit any of the sons of the 
nobility as members. If they want to learn to be legislators, let them read, and 
think, and attend Parliamentary debates; but it is an act of gross:monopoly in 
them to wish for seats in the Lower House, because they are fully represented in 
the Lords: and.it is well known that when they are returned for our counties 
or beroughs, they rarely represent any party but the aristocracy. We believe that 
a time is.coming when the nobility will have delicacy of feeling an : morality 
sufficient to keep them from asking for seats in the People’s House; and when, 
if they have not, the electors will. resolve to be represented by none but their own. 
body, and that the Lower House will be what the Constitution intended it to be— 
**A Hovst or Commons.” 

The design of such a branch of. the legislature was to secure to the people the 
full representation of their rights and liberties, The Institution is alike beneyolent 
equitable, and august. <A people legislating for itself—sending its wisest, its most 
eloquent, moral, and pious citizens, to preside over its affairs, and make its laws— 
is one of the master-pieces of political wisdom and economy; and had this object 
been kept in view, very few of the ills that scourge the country would now have 
been heard of.. But instead of making a proper use. of our privilege, we have 
chosen foolish men, selfish men; and not unfrequently have we returned persons 
without talent, eloquence, principle, judgment; or morality : and then, having sent 
to Parliament most unfit individuals, we have afterward wondered that our affairs 
were not better managed. Now,.were a master or manufacturer to make a point of 
obtaining the very worst servants and workpeople that the nation could furnish, we 
should not feel much surprise if his goods were of an inferior character, and his 
business badly carried on. But this is just what the people of England have been 
doing for a long series of years. It is allowed by all that there rarely has beena 
more incompetent Parliament than at present. This has lately been strikingly 
proved by the fact, that out of six hundred educated men, gentlemen, persons of 
property, and many of them sons of the nobility, there were not a dozen persons in 
which these senators themselves could confide, or in which the country has any 
faith. This is showing up the nakedness of the land with a witness, For these 
legislators are said to have been elected by vast majorities of those who boast that 
they. are the only competent men to choose competent legislators; and yet these 
very wise, prudent, moral, and religious electors find that they have not sent ‘to 
Parliament half a score men fit to direct the affairs of the country! Hence the 
design of a House of Commons is almost gone; for the present assembly is nota 
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will show how much ‘ae prosperity of the Empire depends upon, ‘the. von ee ; 


House :— 
I, Tue CoMMONS MAKE OUR LAWS. a 
It is true that a measure may originate in the Upper House, but then it can 
never become a statute of the realm until the Commons have granted their assent. 
in fact, nothing in the shape of legislation, whether in repealing old laws or in - 
enacting new ones, can be done without the voice of the Lower House. No 
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inconsiderable portion of what we call the “ constitution of the country’ consists _ “a2 


of regulations which have been adopted and sanctioned by the Parliament. “Many 


look on the Queen as-the originator of wicked and unjust statutes ; “Dut ‘the aa 


Monarch of England can do nothing without the House of Commons. Tt is im- 
portant to keep this fact in view, that we may not sell our birthright for’ a mess: of 
pottage ; for every one who in any way allows himself to be outwitted, cajoled, « or. 


bribed, to send an incompetent man to Parliament, as truly barters away his” i 
inheritance as did Esau, and not merely robs himself, but millions of his. fellow- 
ercatures at the same time. Whether, then, our constitution be corrupt. or ‘pure— Ki 


wise or foolish—and whether our laws are equitable or unjust, we owe ‘all to the, 


Jiouse us Commons; for whatever is bad or good they can alter and change for . 


the opposite. And though they are only a third part of the legislative authority, 
yet when they are bucked by the people they are the strongest, and, unless their. 
will be attended to, they can very soon stop the wheels of Government. We | 
dwell.on this fact because we want our operatiyes and labourers to know the . 
power of the House of Commons, that in all political complaints they may impute, 
blame to the parties really guilty. 

II. Tux ComMoNs IMPOSE ALL THR TAXES WE PAY. 


It has been, truly said that no despot or tyrant has ever dared to burden his a 


subjects as the English are burdened at the present time; such is the consequence .. 
of having six hundred masters instead of one. For it should be rememvered that. 


all taxation is managed entirely by the Commons. The Queen or the Lords cannot We 


bring in a money bill. There is nothing under which the nation groans 80. much, 
as the load of taxation, and the unjust manner in which it is tee Some tell 


us that the Irish, for a long time, insisted that every weight which the ox or the _ _ 


bull had to draw should be fastened to his tail. It is said that persons expos- 


tulated, and endeayoured to show that the strength of the animal was in his 
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shoulder and neck ; that if they were determined to go to extremities, it would be _ 


far better to take the head than the tail, as in the former case there would be the... m1 


whole body of the beast as a power and a fulcrum; but argument was vain—the_ 
burden must not only be heavy, but as painful as possible. The poor creature could 
have dragged a great load with little inconvenience, if it had been adjusted peo AB 
to his strength ; but no, he must have the whole mass so disposed as to give the . 
utmost pain. . And thus has it been with our House of Commons, The climax of. 
the wisdom of all Premiers, Chancellors of the Exchequer, and others, has been - 


to place upon John Bull a load which would crush an eastern elephant, and then” a 


compel him to haul it along in the most inconvenient and distressing manner. ‘We e 
owe ouz.oppressively-heavy taxation to the Commons; and to them we are also. 
indebted for the impolitic, unjust, and cruel mode of imposing it, And this 
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igi" will- rémain Until the people resolve to have the country truly represented’ 
by patriotic mén who “fear Gop and hate covetousness ;” but this will not be the’ 
casé until the suffrage is enlarged. 


Iif. Our ExpenDITURE IS REGULATED BY THE COMMONS. 

The money,is. not only raised, but it is disposed of by the Lower House; and a 
few glances at the ‘ ‘Black Book’”’ will show us that numbers of our six hundred 
Beatlenen have not been unmindful of themselves or their families. It is true 
they throw out.a few bones for two or three of the minions to pick who helped 
them, into Parliament, but the great prizes always fall to the senators themselves 
or their very particular fiends. In this State-lottery matters are so nicely managed, 
that, the half-witted sycophant electors, who allowed themselves to be bribed, have 
about. one pitiable r prize for a thousand blanks, while the representatives and their 
relatives always draw the larger prizes, and never by any chance hit upon a blank. 
Henee it is that the House of Commons is such an object of attraction to so many 
of the sons of the nobility, The exchequer is there. No money can be voted 
away. ‘for anything but.in the Commons. All pensions, all commissionerships, 
all places, all sinecures, and, in fact, offices generally, are appointed and paid for 
by our ‘misnamed representatives; and, therefore, avaricious men who care for 

nothing but money—lazy men who are too proud and idle to work for an honest 
penny—prodigals who have wasted their fortunes in gambling, sensuality, and dis- 
sipation—and all selfish beings who love neither Gop, nor man, nor their country-~ 
exert eyery nerve to obtain, by means of the voices of the people, a post in the house 
where the ¢il2 is kept. To the Commons alone must the guilt of national extrava- 
gance be imputed ; and only by a reform in Parliament can the evil be arrested. It 
is in the constitutional power of the Commons to reduce all incomes to an equit~ 
able amount, to abolish all prodigality, and thus relieve the nation from the 
burdens which at present to so great an extent paralyse trade, and crush the 
energiés of the working classes. 

TV. Tue PREMIER IS DEPENDENT UPON THE ComMONS. 

Tt is true he is appointed by the Monarch, but still his hands are tied if he has 
not a majority of the Commons on his side. It should be remembered that our 
Prime Minister is our acting Sovereign, and he is a Whig, Tory, or Radical, ac- 
cording td the majority in the House. Hence the Sovereign of these realms is, 
properly speaking, of no political creed. She can do nothing without her Ministers, 
and her Ministers can do nothing without a majority in the Commons. The 
Minister and the Administration will therefore be just what the people make them. 
Hence we are in a better position than America or France. Our Premier is our 
President, and we can dismiss him at an hour’s notice; while the French and the 
Americans are obliged to keep their’s for a number of years. Here, then, is another 

fact which unsaid be kept in mind. It is usual to blame the Monarch for the 

vices Of the Ministers: but this is unfair, because the Premier can do nothing 
without the Commons ; and if the Emperor Nicolas of Russia sat on our eed: 
re would be ‘powerless for mischief if the House of Commons were healthy. 

V. Tit ‘CHURCH I8 DEPENDENT UPON THE Commons, 

In fact, it may be said, that the House of Commons, in point of effect, is the true’ 
1ead of the Church. Its creed is a Parliamentary creed ; its prayers, Parliamentary 
yrayers; its state revenues, Parliamentary revenues; its establishment, a’ Parlia- 
nentary establishment; its schools and colleges, Parliamentary institutions; and, 
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indeed, everything so perfectly Parliamentary, that its ministers and members have 
not one particle of power or liberty beyond what the State has given, and which 
the State can at any time take away. -Nor can the Monarch, or the Lords, make 
the least alteration in doctrine, discipline, or duty, without the consent of the 
Commons. Thus all ecclesiastical power is vested in the Commons, because no 
change can be made without their consent ; and, were the Lower House to put 
forth all its energy, and be backed by the people, the other two estates. must give 
way. 

VI. Our BisHors ALWAYS AGREE IN POLITICS, AT THE TIME OF THEIR CREATION, 
WITH THE CoMMONS. 

A Whig majority gives a Whig Premier ; a Whig Premier naturally ‘selects 
Whig Bishops; while a Tory House and a Tory Minister’ rarely allow any but'a 
Tory priest to receive the mitre. It is said to be a part of the prerogative of the 
Sovereign to select Bishops; but this authority is given to the ‘Prime Minister, 
and his political creed settles of what creed the prelate shall be, Here again, thenj:is 
seen the power of the Commons. An election decides who shall be'the next bishops. 
Every Tory clergyman sits down in despair when the Whigs are in office. He 
knows that if mitres were rained from heaven as thick as hailstonés, not one would 
fit his political cranium; and the same may be said of Whig priests; when the 
Tories are in power. A 

VII. Tot Commons MAKE our STannING ARMIES, AND PRESIDE OVER” OUR 
Wars. 

The Sovereign cannot. sustain an army, or carry on a war, without the key of 
the exchequer, and that is held by the Commons. Our enormous and useless 
standing army at the present time is the work of the Commons. The design of 
sustaining it is not to defend England—England would be safer without a standing 
army than with it—but the great-object is to find places, pay, and pensions, forthe 
sons of the nobility, and other hirelings who wish to live on the earnings | of ‘the 
industrious classes. . 

We have more to say, but will not be tedious. We have thrown these thoughts. 
together to show our readers where the root of all political and ecclesiastical ‘evil 
lies, that they may resolve to have a reformed House of Commons, and then every 
good. will follow in its train. wie: 


ee 


NApoLeon’s CoAT or MAri.—Just' before Napoleon set out for Belgium, he’sent for 
the cleverest ‘artisan of ‘his class in Paris, and demanded of him whether he would 
engage to make acoat.of mail to» be worn under the ordinary dress, which should be’ 
absolutely bullet-proof; and that, if so, he might name his own price for’ such a work. 
The man engaged to make the desired object, if allowed proper'time, and he named: 
18,000 francs'as the price of it.’ The bargain ~was concluded, and in due time the work’ 
was produced, and the artisan honoured with a second-audience of the emperor. ‘‘ Now 
(said his imperial majesty) put it on.”” The man didso. ‘ As I am'to stake my life: 
on its efficacy, you will, I suppose, have no’ objection to do thé’ same,” And he took: 
brace of pistols, and ‘prepared to discharge one of: them at the breast of the astonished’ 
artist. There’ was norretreating, however, and. half-dead with fear he stoed the fire ;’ 
and, to the infinite credit of his work, with perfect impunity. But the emperor was’ 
not content with one trial. He fired the second pistol at the back of*thenattist;and) 
afterwards discharged’ a fowling-piece “at another ‘part of himowith similar effect. 
‘* Well,” said'the emperor; ‘‘ you-have produced a capital work undoubtedly... What is’ 
to be the »price of it?’”? Kighteen thousand franes were named as the agreed’sumi* 
‘There is an order for them,” said the emperor, ‘‘and here is another*for an equal» 
sum; for the fright I have given you.” kage tte, 
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S200 ; 
‘I? isnow more than four years since we 
mingled with the intelligent and ‘polished 
citizens of the good town of Inverness, as 
they wended their way on foot, on horse- 
pack, in handsome carriages, or jolting- 
cart, according to their various circum- 
stances in life, tothe moor of Culloden, 
five miles distant, to gaze on the field 
where were wrecked for ever the hopes of 
the royal line of Stuart, on the hundredth 
anniversary of the day which saw the last 
battle fought on British ground. The 
world has been going on rapidly during 
the last hundred years, we thought, but 
-gurely nowhere more rapidly than in this 
distant part of her Majesty’s dominions. 
Aged men are amongst us who remember 
ad hnve heard from their father’s lips thrill- 
ing tales of the 16th of April, 1746—tales 
of events witnessed by themselves. But 
though thus only one remove from the 
actors in the dismal transactions of that 
day, we in vain look round for living em- 
bodiments of the habits and feelings of 
that generation, anything approaching to 
a veritable representation of the fierce, 
warlike, and brave, though ‘ignorant, 
Highlander, who took both law and reli- 
gion from his chief’s mouth. Traits, both 
physical and mental, of the father are still, 
no doubt, to be found in the son, but under 
such different circumstances of develop- 
ment, that the contrast between the two 
generations is far more striking than the 
resemblance. Now we look round on a 
population, who, though some of then: still 
retain the kilt, have universally dropped 
the dirk, but who, if they cannot use their 
grandsires’ arms, have attained a skill in 
questions of morals and politics, such as 
would confound the stalwart men of the 
past, could they re-visit their native glens. 
Agriculture and the useful arts. fill the 
days once devoted to war and unlawful 
forage ; and the evenings which were then 
amused by wild tales of personal prowess 
or cruel revenge, are now, in’ many an 
humble Highland home, employed in 
discussions regarding the respective 
rights; of the Old Ki 
Church to be considered the historical 
Church of Scotland; and, other grave sub- 
jects of a character which the old High- 
nder thought’ fit enough -for Lowland 
-churls, but far beneath the dignity of a 
noble mountaineer like himself. » His? de- 
scendants have, however, happily found 
out) that moral power is a higher thing 
than physical might, that industry is more 
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to procure the conveniences of life is 
better than the hardihood which can want 
them; so that the man who can construct 
a comfortable bed, and enjoy the privilege 
of lying on it, is not a whit less noble than 
he “who could occasionally endure the 
bitter cold of a winter night wrapped,» up 
in his plaid on the snow. 

For the purposes, however, for which 
the Young Chevalier wanted the aid of 
the Highlanders, it must be confessed.the 
men of his day were much better fitted 
than the men of the present times. In the 
first place, our modern Celts have become 
so unchivalric as to substitute for the 
divine. right of kings, the good of the 
governed; and the Prince would be incom- 
moded with unpleasant remembrances of 
fifty-seven years before, when his grand- 
father, James II. of England and VII. of 
Scotland, was compelled to abdicate the 
British throne, because of his fancy to rule 
just as he pleased a people who boasted 
they had been free, and were determined 
to remain so. Then the modern Celt, 
having further learned to consider each 
particular man as independent, and pos- 
sessed of individual dignity, would cer- 
tainly not choose to be led off at the com- 
mand of any chief or lord, so that the head 
Mac could only pledge himself, each in- 
ferior Mac with. provoking presumption 
claiming the same privilege of being 
Jacobite or Government man as he jud ced 
right. And even supposing these . diffi- 
culties of will got over, there still.re- 
mained, it cannot be denied, a difficulty in 
the way of capacity. If the modern Celt 
can handle the plane, the shuttle, and the 
plough better than his fathers, he would 
make but.a sorry figure beside them in the 
use of the claymore and the broadsword. 
So that, if it were a gratification to the 
Stuarts, a sacrifice to the manes of their. 
former glory, to be able.to harass the 
house of Hanover by a formidable re- 
bellion, it was well for them that it hap- 
pened to be the Highlanders of a hundred 
years ago their heir had to incite to,the 

The causes we have just.described.as 
rendering the Highlanders of the present 
day not the men to do battle for the 
Stuarts, and, indéed, not the men to bring 
on themselves the horrors. and the guilt of 
war, unless urged by the sternest necessity, 
operated in a considerable degree over.the 
southern part of the. kingdom.during the 
last century. Not that there sympathy, 


honourable than rapine, that’ the ability | with the Stuarts was unknown, Jacobitism 
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was everywhere, south and north. Per- 
sons. were to be found of all ranks, and 
with every degree of intelligence, who, for 
one reason or other, desired the restoration 
of the Stuarts. These reasons were suf- 
ficiently various. The chimera of legiti- 
mate succession, sentimental compassion 
over the ruin of a great name, a preference 
for the religion of the exiled family, and a 
similarity of tastes with them; a selfish 
hatred to the existing Government, be- 
cause of favours not received, and an 
equally selfish hope of preferment under 
another, witha love ef arbitrary power, 
and a desire to share it, all, with many 
other. motives, tended to make Jacobites 
over.the whole land, But in the south 
they formed only a very small minority of 
the people. 

It was in the Highlands of Scotland that 
the influence of the Stuarts was para- 
mount. .There, indeed, all outward signs 
of it were suppressed since the defeat of 
the rebellion uf 1715, raised in favour 
of that personage, variously styled the 
Chevalier St. George—the Pretender, or 
James III,—the son of James II. But 
though dormant, Jacobitism was far from 
being extinguished. The chiefs were 
waiting but a favourable time, once more 
to strike a blow for the old dynasty. 
Neither to them nor to their clans were 
the despotic tendencies of the Stuarts ob- 
noxious, the one class being themselves 
the possessors of arbitrary power, to which 
the, other not only willingly but proudly 
submitted, as to the authority of a father. 
Nor was the Popery of the exiled family 
a serious objection to these mountaineers, 
those of them who were not avowedly of 
the same faith haying little of the reformed 
religion but the name, a stern and inielli- 
gent Protestantism being by no means 
suited to their habits and feelings. 

If allegiance to the house of Stuart was 
secretly cherished in many a British heart, 
the exiled family, as may well be imagined, 
had. not forgotten their supposed rights. 
The Chevalier St. George had married a 
granddaughter of John Sobieski, the brave 

ing of Poland, and was the father of two 
sons, Charles Edward and Henry — the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of York, as 
they were styled by their adherents, The 
youngest was afterwards known as the 
Cardinal de York ; of the romantic adven- 
tures of the eldest, “bonny Prince Charlie,” 
eur story consists. 

About the year 1740 Jacobitism began 
to-show symptoms of life. The British 
Government ..was embarrassed by wars 
abroad and discontent at home. France, 
the great hope of the Stuarts, was inclined 
to give efiectual aid to their cause, and it 
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seemed _as if “long looked-for had’ Gonid 
at last,” and “the. King was ‘to .have’ his 
own again.” So thought his son, the youn: 
Prinee Charles, as he foyfully HopaERe 
from Rome to Paris, at the request of tiié 
French court, to accompany an army of 
15,000 men that was fitting out. to invade 
Great Britain. But, alas! for the golden 
hopes. The opportunity he had ‘sighed 
and longed for had come, and vanished 
ere it could be embraced. ‘The French 
fleet, which was ready to sail in February, 
1744, and which had exeited great alarm 
on the British side, was driven from its 
moorings by a Violent storm, and, so 
damaged thereby, as well as by attacks of 
British vessels, that the design of invasion 
was abandoned. In vain Prince Charles 
importuned the Government to make fresh 
preparations: events soon after ocemréd 
which fixed their resolution i BAN up, i 
the meantime, the design of. forcing the 
Stuarts on the British people. 
The Young Chevalier, however, could 
not so easily forego his ccd age Nn 
hopes. If once in Scotland, he thought 
the partisans of his family would gather 
round him. So to Scotland he determirted 
to go, whether alone or with followers, 
not even acquainting his father with his 
intention till it was executed. On the 
2nd of July he started from Belleisle, two 
vessels, the Dontelle and the Elizabeth, 
forming his whole fleet. In the former 
the Prince sailed, attended by the Marquis 
of Tullibasdine, who was atta for his 
part in the rebellion of 1715, and thereby 
prevented from succeeding his father as 
Duke of Athole—and other six British 
gentlemen. ‘he Elizabeth carried stores 
and arms. A few days after they left 
Belleisle the Elizabeth had an engagement 
with an English man-of-war, and, though 
not worsted in the fight, was so much in- 
jured as to be obliged to return to a French 
port to refit. Charles, however, who before 
these ships were procured, wished to at- 
tempt the voyage in a herring-boat, was 
not to be put back by this untoward event, 
so he insisted on going forward. The 
first point of the coveted kingdom which 
they neared was the most distant range of 
the distant Hebrides, and, being alarined. 
by the appearance of some sails, they 
hastily landed on a small island named 
Griska. Returning to their ship, the next 
day they proceeded to the mainland, and in 
this wild and desolate. region, on the 19th 
of July, Prince Charles deliberately set 
foot on those dominions which he con- 
sidered his father’s by right, and hoped 
soon to make his in fact. pe 
Prince Charles was at this time in_his 
twenty-fifth year, and as remarkable for 
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the grace and.nobility of his manner and 
bearing, and his power of swaying the 

minds of, those around him, as his father 
and grandfather were for the waat of these 
gifts, In person he was tall and hand- 
some; .a fine complexion, large blue eyes, 
and regular, features gained for him the 
name ott Bonny Prince Charlie,” while 
the intellectual but melancholy expression 
of his lofty brow irresistibly attracted to 
him the admiration and sympathy of 
others, besides sentimental young ladies. 
His address was princely and gallant, but 
fu Ab winning courtesy, and he was care- 
ful, bythe most delicate attention to the 
feelings of those around him, to fascinate 
and enchain them in. devotion to his own 

erson.. Nor did he seem wanting in 
stronger and more valuable qualities. 
Brought up in a luxurious and effeminate 
court, he had the resolution to keep aloof 
from its. influence, and to form himself 
to habits of hardy endurance. The end, 
indeed, was an ambitious one—strength to 
meet the struggle for a crown; and if, 
therefore, we cannot accord to his conduct 
the merit due to moral worth, we may yet 
acknowledge thatthe power to resist for 
years the present temptations of pleasure 
for a distant aud uncertain good, evinced 
self-control and. strength of purpose not 
too.common among the scions of royal and 
noble houses, 
_, And much need did the poor young man 
find forall the determination and energy 
he possessed. — Bitter disappointment 
awaited him at the very outset of liis daring 
course. He had calculated on being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by his Scottish 
partisans, whom he expected to find ready 
to follow wherever he led. But it was far 
otherwise. The Jacobite Highland chiefs 
were very willing to rise in the cause, pro- 
vided they were supported by the arms of 
France, so as to possess a reasonable hope 
of suecess and the rewards thereof, but 
they were not so madly loyal to the 
Stuarts as to desire the honour of leading 
in a desperate enterprise with the pains of 
high treason asits probable finale. He soon 
heard that two powerful chiefs, Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Sleat and the Laird 
of Macleod, on whose assistance he had 
relied, would certainly not join him, and 
micht be found to act against him. Others, 
who remained firm in their attachment to 
his family, predicted only ruin from an. 
enterprise undertaken under such circum- 
stances, and the Prince was everywhere 
met with statements of the hopelessness of 
any present attempt, and entreaties to re- 
turn home, | 

“ Thave come home,” was the bold reply; 
“and. if I can get six faithful men to follow 
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me, shall skulk withthem inthe mountains 
of Scotland, rather than return to France.” 
Charles argued that all he needed now 
was a force of Highlanders sufficient té 
enable him to take and keep the field for 
a short time; that if he could do so, and 
obtain some advantages over the enemy, 
his partisans all over the kingdom would 
rise, and France, and perhaps Spain, be 
induced to help an enterprise which seemed 
likely to succeed. 

The first accessions to the cause of the 
Young Chevalier were made, however, 
not by the force of his arguments, but’ by 
what is often stronger than argument— 
feeling. 

The circumstances are sufficiently ro- 
mautic. Young Macdonald of Clanranald, 
and Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, in a 
long interview with the Prince, endea- 
voured to convince him of the folly of his 
present scheme, while he as earnestly tried 
to induce them to join it. Neither party 
seemed likely to yield, when Charles; 
suddenly turning to a young man 
who stood beside him, a brother of the 
Laird of Kenlochmoidart, whose emo- 
tion during the conversation he had eb- 
served, called out—“ Will you not assist 
me ?”—“ J will, I will!” replied the youth. 
“hough not another man in the High- 
lands should draw a sword, J am ready to 
die for you!” The chiefs were overcome; 
all motives of prudence vanished before 
the enthusiastic devotion of the young 
man, and the tears with which Charles ac- 
knowledged it, and they and their poor 
clans were committed to the fatal under- 
taking. The next important adherent was 
gained in much the same way—by tlie im- 
petuous force of temporary feeling. Young 
Cameron of Lochiel was, by birth, train- 
ing, feeling, and principle, a Jacobite. 
His father was at this time attainted and 
in exile for his joining the rebellion of 
1715. Any sane attempt to restore the 
Stuarts, Locheil would be the first to aid: 
W hen lie heard, however, that the Prince 
had come from France without troops, 
arms, or money, the enterprise seemed te 
him utterly hopeless, and he determined te 
have nothing to do with it. Nevertheless, 
he thought it was his duty to wait on 
Charles and represent to him the extreme 
impolicy of his movements. Accordingly 
he set off to Borrodale-house, where the 
so-called heir of the British throne then 
held his humble court. On his’ way 
thither Locheil called at his’ brother's 
house, who, fully approving of his deter- 
mination not to take up arms, endeavoured 
to persuade him ‘to cermmunicate’”’ his 
opinions to the Prince by writing, and not 
personally ; “ For,” says he, “ brother;/{ 
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know you better than you know yourself ; 
if this Prince once sets his eyes upon you, 
he will make you do whatever he pleases.” 
The young chief, however, had no fears of 
the kind, and to Borrodale he would go: 
When Charles:and he met, hours were 
spent in the vain attempt, each to gain the 
other over to his views. At length Charles 
exclaimed—‘ In a few days, with the few 
friends [ have, I willraisethe royal standard 
and proclaim to the people of Britain that 
Charles Stuart is come over’ to claim: the 
crown of his ancestors—to win it, or to 
perish in the attempt! lLochiel, who my 
father has often told} me was one of our 
firmest friends, may stay at home, and 
learn from the newspapers the fate of his 
Prince!” 

This was too much for the ardent spirit 
of a Highlander to bear. Locheil was 
vanquished. In spite of his better judg- 
ment the burning words burst. forth—‘ No; 
I will share the fate.of my Prince, and so 
shall every man over whomnature or for- 
tune has given me-any’ power.” 

Locheil’s example had immense influence. 
When he risked, other chiefs thought they 
might venture to follow ; and it was soon 
determined to throw down the gauntlet, 
and proclaim King James. The 19th of 
August was the day chosen for this event ; 
Glenfinnin, a lonely little vale, surrounde 
by high: towering mountains, the place. 

he reader, who may chance to travel 
from Inverness to Glasgow by the watery 
highway which the Caledonian Canal has 
opened up through the magnificent scenery 
of the Great: Glen, when he reaches Fort 
William, a. small. town: which has grown 
around a military fort; once of some: con- 
sequence, shall find himself just twenty 
miles south from the spot celebrated: as 
the last. which heard the proclaiming of 
Stuart _King.-- The standard, a red silk 
flag with a white centre, was unfurled by 
the Marquis of T'ullibardine, amidst the 
mingled din of bagpipes and human voices. 
He then read “a declaration, or manifesto, 
in the name of James VIII., dated. at 
Rome, December: 23; 1743, containing .a 
view of the-publie grievances of Britain, 
and expressing an earnest desire to do 
the utmost to redress them; calling, 
for this purposéf.on all his loyal. sub- 
jects to join \his»standard:as soon as 


it should be set up, and promising; in 
the event of his restoration, to respect all 
existing institutions, rights, and privi- 
leges.” Then came a commission, of the 
same date, appointing: his son Charles 
Prince Regent. And lastly, a manifesto 
by the Prince himself, dated Paris, May 
16, 1745, containing the same promises as 
his father’s, and calling on all his father’s 
subjects to aid him in “ the recovery of his 
just rights and their own liberties.” That 
night Charles found himself at the head of 


1,200 men. 

On this same day, the eventful 19th of 
August, Sir John Cope, Commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty’s forces’ in Scotland, 
received orders to march into the High- 
lands and crush the insurrection ere it had 
time to gather strength. The order came 
fromthe Lords-Regent, who governed the 
kingdom during the absence of the mon- 
arch, George II., on a visit to the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. Cope, of notable me- 
mory in Jacobite song, but who is described 
by rane best qualified to judge asa good 
officer, and the victim of circumstances 
over which he had no control, rather than 
the blundering and supine “‘ Johnny Cope ” 
of popular belief.—Cope had, before this 
time, represented to the Government the 
necessity of making provision for the comin, 
outbreak, and had especially recommende 
that arms should be sent to the forts of 
Scotland for the use of the well-affected 
clans. The Regency, however; which con- 
sisted of the principal ministers ‘of state, 
did not think the danger great enough to 
call forsuch ameasure. In fact they seemed 
totake matters very easily, and to regard 
the rising altogether in the light of a rather 
formidable kind of mob insurrection. But 
at length it became evident’ even to them 


6th of August they issued a proclamation 
offering £30,000 for the person of Charles 
st ere to which the Prince replied on the 
® 

the Elector of Hanover. On the 19th Cope 
received orders to march northwards, and 
while he is preparing his forces for the 
campaign, and the Y dani Chevalier. is 
rinking Gaelic toasts to the success. of 
King James, with his plaided and kilted 
adherents, we shall withdraw our pen to 
resume the story another day. — « 


” Worpswortu’s Srupy.—A great source of health and freshness, both of body ‘and 


mind, was the out:door life led by the venerable poet. 


“I should like to see your 


master’s study,” said: some one to his cook; ‘‘I- suppose it is that,’ pointing to some 


book-shelves; 


‘* No; sir; that is my master’s library ; his study is out of doors.’’ 


that something must be done; and on the 


offering a like sum for the person of 
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terns vis THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 


°Somn years have now elapsed since the writer saw in France a beautiful automaton. 
“Ttowas an elegantly-attired figure, only a few inches high, which arose from its seat 
“when 'the spring by which it was muved was set in action, and then played some 
pieces with great skill. , 

At the Adelaide Gallery there are said to be two automaton flute-players, richly 
dressed as ladies, that play together on two ivory flutes. The wind is _ positively 
produced from the mouth, and the notes in the natural way by the motions of the 
lingers. These two figures are mentioned in many works, as early as the year 1690, 
and can be traced from that period as being the same figures. Unhappily, on the 

‘visit of the writer, they were undergoing repair, and were not exhibited, 
») Itisnow more than a hundred years ago since M. Vaucanson, of the Academie 
Royal des Sciences, exhibited a machine capable of playing several airs on a 
German flute. It belongs properly to the class of Androids, a word compounded 
of the Greek terms for man and form, from its resemblance to the human figure, 
and its imitation of certain actions or motions of the living man. This class is 
regarded as the most perfect or difficult of the automata, from the motions of the 
human body being more complicated than those of any other creature. How far 
the mechanist proceeded in the structure, and. effects of the flute-player is now to 
beseen. Particular.attention to these points will not only interest, but reward 
the reader, 

The fiute-player was a figure about five feet and a-half in height, situated on a 
fragment of rock, fixed in a square pedestal, four feet and a-half high, by three and 
a-half broad. The front of the pedestal being opened, various wheels were seen by 
which a steel axis was made to revolve, haying on it various protuberances, to which 
were attached cords thrown over pulleys, and terminating in the upper boards of 
nine pairs of bellows, which were thus alternately raised and depressed. by the re- 
-volution of the axis. The occurrence of noise by the action of the valves.of the bel- 
lows was carefully prevented. 

_ The nine pairs of bellows discharged their air into three different; tubes. These, 
ascending through the body of the figure, terminated in three small reservoirs:in its 
trunk ; there combining in one, which ascended to the throat, it formed the eavity 
of the mouth, To each of the three pipes three pair of bellows were attached : one 
acted on by a weight of four pounds, another by that of two, and the third by that 
of the upper boards only. Such were the highly ingeniow%s expedients by which 
the flute-player was supplied with air. 

- Another arrangement of wheels placed in the pedestal communicated the proper 
motions to his fingers, his lips, and his tongue. By this means a cylinder. was 
made to revolve, two feet and a-half long, and more than five feet in circumference. 
It was divided into fifteen equal parts, and in these divisions were inserted various 
pegs and staples of brass, which raised or depressed the ends of fifteen different 
levers, like those which produce the sounds of a barrel organ. 

»On'the action of these levers much depended, Sever of them regulated the 
motions of the seven fingers required to stop the holes of the flute, with which they 
communicated by steel chains, ascending through the body ‘of the figure,’ and 
directed by means of pulleys into the proper angles at the elbows, shoulders, and 
other points of the figure. Three of the levers regulated the ingress of the air, 
being connected with the valves of the three reseryois in the body of the figure, 
which they opened and closed, just as a stronger or weaker, a louder or lojver, tone 
was required, Four of the levers served to give the proper motions to the lips: 
one of them opened the lips, so as to allow afreer passage to the air ; another con- 
tracted them, so as to diminish the efflux of the air; the third drew the lips back- 
wards from the aperture of the flute, and the fourth pushed them forwards.’ Ano+ 
ther lever directed the tongue, to which it gave motion, so as to open’and shut at 
pleasure the mouth of the flute. ais 
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That a new series of motions might be given to the fifteen ase at Back suc- 
cessive revolution of the cylinder, its axis was made to terminate in an endless 
screw. By the action of this screw, and of the fixed pivots that _w orked between 
its threads, the cylinder was gradually carried forwards in’ the direction” of the 
threads, and a new set of motions communicated to the levers during twelve 
different revolutions. On the whole, a length of 768 inches was | left. for the 
insertion of the pegs and staples which were destined to give the proper, motions — 
to each of the fifteen levers. It remains only to give some idea of the manner in | 
which these motions were adapted to secure the desired effects. pitaesror 


Suppose that it is required to produce D, the lowest note of the flute, whith is 
formed by stopping all the holes in the instrument, and blowing gently into it with 
a full body of air, To produce the proper disposition of the mouth, or the “émou- 
chure, four things are indispensable, First, a peg must be fixed in the ¢ylinder, 
under the lever which is to enlarge the opening of the lips. ‘Secondly, a ‘peg must 
be fixed under the lever designed to draw back the lips. Thirdly, a peg; Toust be } 
fixed under the lever which « opens the valve of the reservoir, corresponding with — 
the unloaded pairs of bellows. And, fourthly, a peg must be fixed under the lever 
which regulates the tongue, in order to give the proper articulation. to; themote. 
When all these pegs are brought into action at the same moment) ithe flute will 
produce the exact sound requir red. tO 


To produce the note E, the tone next in the order of the’ sate all’ tha ¢ 48 Heces- 
sary 1s toadd to the four motions already described a fifth, by fixing a peg under the 
lever whose office it is to raise the third finger of the right hand, and thus to open 
the sixth hole of the flute ; at the same time the lips are brought a little fur ther for- 
ward over the aperture of ‘the flute, by depressing a little the- peg which has to © 
draw them backwards. To produce all the notes of the first or lowest octave, all 
that is required is to place pegs under the levers which move the fingers, a according 
to the note required. 8 gutimsos { 

On arriving at the second octave a change must be made in the enibowdhurt €; by | 
fixing a peg under the lever, which causes the lips to advance over the ance 
Another peg must be fixed under the lever which contracts their o petitng and aq 
third under the lever which opens the reservoir communicating ° vith -the. Pte low s, 3 
loaded by«a weight of two pounds. By this means the air will ‘be. forced.into : 

“the flute with a double velocity, which is requisite in order to produce a. vibration : 
of double the force, or the tones of the second octave, with a fingering. nearly; the | 
same as that of the first. aupee oda | 


= tee proportion as there is an ascent in this octave, ‘it is necessary" not’ only to 
/, goummunicate the proper motion to the fingers, but to contract the’ “lips - sik Ye 
more; so that the air may issue with the requisite velocity. et 


The tones of the third octave are produced by adding a peg to the lever reach. 
‘epens the reservoir connected with the third series of bellows, charged. with; the 
“weight of four pounds. The velocity of the air is, by this means, again doubled, 
and the proper vibration excited in the flute. At the same time the pegs which 
_act.on the lips are somewhat more elevated, in order that the lips may beiadvanced 
- further over the orifice of the flute, and that their own opening’ ria ‘become 
extremely small. 

In all the three octaves tones occur which are more difficult to sound than the yest. 
These are managed by placing the lips over a greater or smaller potion of ‘the 
vaperture of the flute, and by supplying a greater or less body of wind. On, the 
same principle a swell or diminuendo is produced during the continuance, of the 
same note by increasing or diminishing the supply of wind, and properly: varying 
the positions of the lips. wide-indaod 

Such isthe account given by Sir David Brewster, in one of his ‘works not 
generally accessible. In such efforts of mechanical skill he has taken:a lively 
ta le a Aelang that cannot fail to be shared by ail the oraly intelligenty) 100% 
Martanw Manvzn. 
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LESSONS OF THE STARS. 


_,, ANNETTA FRANKLIN had a fine percep- 


aes 


* place’ of her nativity, delighted her. 


_,, tion of the beauties of nature. She wasa 


great lover of flowers, and took great 
pains in their cultivation. The forest and 
‘mountain scenery which surrounded He 
thousand sources of enjoyment were open 
to her, which are closed to those who have 
not an eye for the beautifulin Gon’s han- 


... diwork.” She was a Christian, and always 
_., turned from a contemplation of the beau- 


é 


~~“ Author. 


Is 


‘ties and sublimity of nature to their great 
In view of their glories, she 


~ “could exelaim, with Milton, “Thyself, how 
“etorions!” and in the love of holiness she 


iV 


could ‘say, with Cowper, “My Father 


> omade them‘ all.” Alas! that so few of the 
/yyoung should follow her example! 


Of all the works of her Father, she 
thought the stars were the most beautiful. 


_,, It-might be said with some degree of 


ai 


“of Gop; while she loved the stars. 


_ truth, that she admired all the other works 


They 
“were to her the gems of the material uni- 
“verse, Often at eventide in summer she 


© would sit in the midst of the garden, and 
Swatch them as they came out one by one, 


counting them till the increasing darkness 


_, of the sky caused them to appear so 


f 


: 


», rapidl 
- ab deh 


as to put all attempts at counting 


ance. Sometimes in mid winter 


* “she would wrap herself up warmly, and 


ae £ out and gaze for a long time on those 
wre ight stars, 
ffOlT£& 


’ 


© show that nature was alive. 


t was not the mere gratification of the 
‘sight'that'shé sought: this will appear in 
the sequel. : 

, One evening—it was a calm summer’s 


, eYening—there was no moon, the sky was 


‘cloudless, and the stars shone with unusual 
brilliancy; there was now and then a 
little breath of air stirring, just enough to 
Annetta had 
stolen unobserved from the parlour, and 
had seated herself in the garden, and was 


- watching her old friends, as she used 


on 


...sportively to call them. A cousin, who 


was visiting in the family, came in search 
_of her, as she said, though she very well 

knew where to find her. 

© Annetta,’ said her cousin Elizabeth, 
“what do you see in the stars that makes 
you look at them so much? I have heard 
‘of persons being moon-struck—you must 

be star-struck, I think.” 

. Phere is no harm in looking at them, 


_ is there?” said Annetta, quietly making 
~ room for Elizabeth to sit by her side. 


_“No,if we don’t waste too much time 


npon them.” 
Elizabeth had been taught that all time 


was wasted that did not in some way con- 
tribute to pecuniary profit. She had been 
tanght this, but she did not fully receive 
the doctrine, though it had its infiuence 
on her mind, 
i) “I did not think,’ replied Annetta, 
that the time is wasted that is spent in 
admiring and reflecting on the works of 
our heavenly Father. Whatmore beauti- 
ful objects than the stars has he given us 
to admire ?” % 

“They are beautiful, to be sure, but one 
has seen them hundreds of times.” 

“ You have seen your mother and sister 
hundreds of times, yet you love to see 
them, don’t you 2?” . 

“here is some difference between my 
mother and sister and a star.” e 

“T know there is; and yet there is, or 
should be, a likeness too. The most pure 
and glorious created beings are compared 
in the Bible to stars. The righteous shall 
shine as ‘the stars in the firmament.’ The 
glorious Redeemer is called ‘the bright 
and Morning Star. We ought to be like 
the stars, and I think that contemplating 
them is a means of becoming so.” 

“We ought to be like tha stars! what 
anidea! How can we be like the stars 2?” 

“Well, perhaps the language I used is 
not very accurate: I will express nryself 
differently. ‘lhe stars teach us many les- 
sons which will be wise for us to learn.” 

“T should like to know what,. Let:me 
hear one of the stars’ lessons.” 

“Their steady constant radiance reminds 
me that Ishould be cheerful—that I should 
always meet my fellow-creattrés with a 
pleasant countenance. Sometimes] feel 
gloomy and depressed; but: when I look 
up and see the stars shiming brightiy, 
cheerfully, as it were, I feel that, to be. in 
harmony with Gop’s universe, [ must be 
cheerful too. You say lam always cheer- 
ful. Itis owing in part to the stars; or 
rather to the Maker of the stars,” added 
she, in a low and reverential voice. 

“You mentioned only a part of the les- 
son,” said Elizabeth; “the stars: don’t 
shine all the time—the clouds often obscure 
them ;so we ought not to be cheerful all 
the time—there now.” 

This was spoken in a tone of triumph, 
as though there could be no answer, .to 
what she had said. ' 

“T beg your pardon,” said Annetta; you 
do not read the lesson rightly... They do 
shine all the time; the clouds and tempest 
seem to try to prevent their shining, but in 
fe skin there is an opening in the 
cloud, yeu see them shining out, They 
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teach us that the clouds and storms of ad- 
versity should never disturb the serenity 
of our souls—that we should ever be 
cheerful--should ‘rejoice evermore.’ ” 

“ Have you got to the end of the lesson ?” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Q no As the stars shine with a 
pure and steady light, they remind us that 
the light of our conduct and. example 
should be pure and steady—that we should 
not be affectionate to our friends to-day, 
and . indifferent. to-morrow ; benevolent 
to-day, and selfish to-morrow— engaged in 
devotion to-day, and wedded to sin to-mor- 
row. We should let our light shine 
steadily—should act consistently.” 

“We don’t always feel in the same 
manner, and hence cannot act in the same 
manner. I know that -what you have 
pointed ont is desirable, but it is not pos- 
sible. .I like lessons that can be put in 
practice.” 

“So do I. I know it is difficult to at- 
tain the’consistency I spoke of; yet every 
one ought to be able to say, with the 
Apostle, ‘I can do all things through 
Curist which strengtheneth me. ” 

After a little pause, Annetta pro- 
ceeded :— 

“The stars not only shine with a pure 
and steady light, but they are always in 
thesame place—or,rather,weal ways know 
where to find them. So should it be with 
us. Now, there are many persons of whom 


& 


Art men thy children are, O LorpD, 
Thy: sons, thy sons are we ; 

Thou art the Father, Lord, of all, 
(yh, make us like to thee! 


Ch, make us pure, as thou art pure, 
In thought, in word, indeed ; 
Let all our life be truly thine, 
In thee we leave its meed. 


As thou art holy, crown us Lorp, 
With perfect holiness; 

Let all begin and end with thee, 
Our grief and joyousness. 
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it is said, we never know where to find 
them. Weshould so act, that on all oc- 
casions, and on all subjects, people may 
know where to find us.” 

“Go on,” said Elizabeth, “ you will set 


the stars talking before re ot aa a 
“The stars remind the Christian of his 
bright home beyond those azure depths! 
of the glorious company of the shining 
ones which he shall meet with there, If 
there is any material thing which can 
make us think of the purity and serenity 
and glory of heaven, it is the stars. How 
happy shall .we.be..when .we reach that 
glorious place |” w owed ayt te ebgat 
The fervour of Annetta’s voice, as, she 
uttered these words, showed. how, deeply 
she was interested, how firmly -her;aflec- 
tions were fastened on that better country. 
“There is one thing mere,” continued 
Annetta, “ which the stars remind us of-— 
the Star of. Bethlehem. |The sweetest 
thoughts I have ever had have «been 
when, watching some bright star, I have 
been fed to think of the star that. guided 
the wise men to the Saviour—and of that 
bright and. shining star which, alone can 
guide the wandering sinner to happiness 
and peace.” 82 .gxial 
Elizabeth was melted to tears... She 
threw her arms around Annetta, and ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, that had your feelings !—~ 


I then should be happy.” 


<9 ¢7 wie 


And with thy mercy clothe us; Lorp, *~ 
As with our daily dress; = 
That all our actions utter praise, § °° 

To thine -all-graciousness. © = 9 9) 


Y DOW We! 


And with thy Spirit fillus, Lorp, °° 
That we beyond the strife = § 9) © 
Which marks the strange career of earth, 
May see the better life. FB AO 
Then shall we labour, Lorp, to thee, ~ 
Our lowliest deeds be thine; = ® 
On earth thy kingdom will begin, 9 
Ours be a life Divine. (Aes 
JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD. ” 


~ Boys’ MARBLES.—There is something ingenious in the manufacture of these toys. 
The greater part of them are made of a hard stone found near Coburg, in Saxony. ‘ fhe 
stone is first broken with a hammer into small cubical fragments, ahd about 100 or 150 
of these are ground at one time in a mill somewhat resembling a flour mill. The lower 
-stone—and which remains at rest—has several concentric and circular grooves ; t 
upper stone is of the same diameter as the lower, and is made to revolve by water, or 
other power. Minute streams of water are directed into the furrows of ‘the lower stone. 
The pressure of the water on the little pieces rolls them over in all directions, and in 
about one quarter of an hour the whole of the rough fragments are reduced into a 


nearly accurate sphere. 
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a COTTAGE 


eae BEES, 

Any one possessed of a small garden, and 
diving in the vicinity of the open country, 
may have bees, Beyond the first purchase 
they are hardly any expense as they pro- 
“vide the greater part of their own food, and 
do for themselves nearly all that is neces- 
sary to be done. 
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v0 HIVES. 
“The.best hive for a cottage garden is one 
made of rye straw, well and firmly put to- 
gether. This should be set'on a wooden 
‘stool, the feet of which are placed so far in 
from the edge, that neither rats nor mice 
an gain access to the bees, or their tempt- 
ing store. Ants are also great enemies ; 
and if there are any in the garden they 
must be kept off, by laying green twigs 
‘dipped in tar round the legs of the stool, or 
tracing. them to their hillock, and putting 
them all to death by pouring. scalding 
water over them atnight. In cold weather 
@ moveable cover, or cap, resembling loose 
‘thatch should be placed on the roof of the 
hive, and as soon as its freshness of colour 
is gone, it should be replaced by another, 
as'insects are apt to breed init, and then 
its heavy smellis injurious to the bees. 

The operations of these little insects are 
interesting to all classes. The curious and 
scientific delight in observing the peculi- 
arities of their government as a colony; 
while the thrifty housewives love to watch 
the progress of those labours from which 
they expect to derive for themselves most 
considerable comforts and pecuniary profit. 
For the gratification of the former, glass 
hives have been invented; and for the in- 
struction of the latter, we shall give in this 
paper the substance of the knowledge thus 
acquired. 


We must suppose our friends possessed | 


of a swarm of bees, and we would hope 
that they were obtained in May, or June, 
and .of course belong to the first swarms, 
a circumstance, however, which may be 


readily ascertained by. gently uplifting, 


the hive late of an evening and observing 
where the bees have commenced their 
work. If it be in the middle of the con- 
cave, and at the top, they are a first swarm; 
but if they have attached their combs to 
the side, they are a second, and are of 
“much less value. 

The materials‘ of which the combs are 
made are wax and,farina, the former is an 
external secretion of oil formed between 
the scales of the underside of the belly of 
the working bee; and the latter is the dust 
found inthe bosom of flowers, and which 
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COMFORTS. 


the same industrious insect carries home 
for various purposes, as we shall see by 
and bye. The attachment of the comb'to 
#° cavity is not continued, but interrupted, 

as to form passages ; there are also pas- 
sages in the centre of the hive between one 
comb and another. The first combs which 
are formed are the smallest, and in general 
are much neater than the last, or lower- 
most. the’ wax of the former is white and 
thin, and pure, but that of the latter is 
of a dull colour, soft and thick, being mixed 
with a considerable portion of farina. In 
the form of the cells there is also a differ- 
ence, the upper being a beautiful hexagon, 
and the lower a rather clumsy circle; and 
in value there is likewise a great dispro- 
portion, the first, considering its size and 
weight, being almost double that of the 
latter. 


LAYING. 


As soon as a few combs are formed, the 
queen begins to lay. Her first eggs pro- 
duce only labourers; her second males; 
end then a queen, or perhaps, three or four. 
Her fruitfulness is beyond conception, and 
she continues to deposit eggs while there is 
one vacant cell in the hive. 


LABOURING BEES. 


The most perfect example in the world 
of untiring industry and cleanliness is that 
afforded by the labouring bee. It first 
constructs the comb; then replenishes it 
with honey and bee-bread ; then tends and 
feeds the young; and finally keeps the 
hive in that state of purity and  neatness 
which all bees somuch delight in. Itsmost 
unpleasant offiee is that of killing: the 
males, which, with the exception of a few 
young ones, is always accomplished at the 
approach of winter, because, as they never 
assist in gathering food, the labourers re- 
gard them as burthens, and put them to 
death at the time of the decay of the 
flowers. Itis strange tosee what a humble, 
passive thing the male bee becomes on 
being attacked by his enemies. His first 
effort is, if attacked in the hive, to reach 
the side of the queen; and if set upon 
abroad, to gain the shelter of the hive; not, 
however succeeding in either, he is worried 
and pinched to death by the labourers— 
never stung—and is then dragged to the 
edge of the stool and thrown to the ground, 
From the first he neyer resisted, he tried 
to escape, but that being impossible he 
submits with hopeless inactivity. 


EGGS—YOUNG. 
( When the eggs are hatched, little mag- 
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gots are found coiled up at the bottom of 
the cells; and, as we have already stated, 
to feed these becomes one of the duties of 
the labourer, and it is one which he per- 
forms well and carefully till the maggots 
have grown so large as almost to fill the 
cells, when the entrances are at once filled 
up. with soft wax, or, rather the mixture of 
farina and wax already made mention of. 
As s9on.as the maggot finds itself enclosed, 
it, begins to spin. a sort of silk, after the 
manner of the silkworm, and with it lines 
the inside of the cell; it then casts off, 
from the head backwards its maggot skin, 
and becomes. a chrysalis. . While in this 
state, the change it undergoes is the 
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were unwilling to depart from the old fa- 
miliar place; and a third is, the idleness of 
all the bees on the morning that the young 
ones are to rise. 

A swarm consists of a queen, a few males, 
and a great number of labourers ; the whale 
would about fill two quarts, and numbers: 
between six and seven thousand. The young: 
queen starts first, and is at once followed by’ 
all the rest. To a common observer. the. 
whole swarm appears in a state of confusion | 
and uncertainty ; but that this is not the: 
case we know by the common» principle 
they all manifest, in immediately clustering: 
round wherever the queen chooses to: make’ 
her resting-place. Lacan iSilio Tie 
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No one need fear to approach bees when : 
swarming; they never attempt to. sting,» 
and many persons sweep them with, their 
hand into the new hive... However, as: ally 
persons have not courage to, do: this, it is 
well to put on gloves, and protect; the face »: 
and neck. Never throw. dust :or. watery 
amongst the swarm, nor endeavour, to © 
charm them with the music of old: kettles» | 
and tongs; simply watch them: till they» 


most wonderful that it is possible to 
imagine. It was shut up a_ maggot, 
and it comes forth a bee, without the 
smallest vestige of its old form remain- 
ing, Its transformation is much mere 
eomplete than that of the silkworm, when 
it becomes a moth. No sooner has_ this 
little creature broken through its prison, 
than it assumes the place for which God 
designed it. If it is a queen, it remains in- 


active; if if is a male, its only duty is to 
wait upon the queen ; and ifit is a labourer, 
it begins to build cells, or gather honey, or 
collect material for bee-bread. This latter 
1s composed of farina, or flower dust, which 
the bees collect. on their hinder legs, and 


settle, and then lose no time, as they may»: 
fly off again, in spreading a white cloth), 
beneath the place, and setting on this the: 

hive-board. Let one person then hold a’. 
new hive turned upside down under the — 
swarm, while another sweeps the bees into: 


it. If they have settled on a small branch, 
cut it off with @ sharp knife and let it :drop:. 
quickly in; if on the trunk of, a/ tree 

brush them into the hive with a soft brishs. 
‘When you are sure of having the queen in,» 
turn the hive down on the board, raising it». 
by a bit of wood, or a stone, to preventany), , 
of the bees which may have clung to the- 
edge being crushed. As. soon as all the. 
bees are in, which they, will,,be iny.a very !/ 
short time after you have hiyed the queen,;+} 
raise the board gently to the stool onwhich) 
youintend it should stand, and then your, , 
task is completed. apes 


then dexterously brushing off with their 
tails, knead into a sort of paste, which is 
carefully preserved as food for the maggots. 


SWARMING, & 


The first and best swarms come off from 
a hive either in May or’ June. There are 
many indi¢ations of the separation before 
it takes place, which enable the bee-owners 
to be prepared to locate the new colony. 
One ‘is,;'‘a peculiar hum, accompanied by a 
shrill piping sound, heard in the hive for 
several/evenings previous. Another is, a 
clustering about the door, as if there was 
nolonger room inside, and that still they 
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A. Goop Onz.—A Mr. Mewins was courting a young lady of some attractions, and’ 
something ofa fortune into the bargain. After a liberal arrangement had been made for | r 
the young lady by her father, Mr. Mewins demanded a little brown mare, to which he. 
had'taken’‘a particular fancy, and this being positively refused, the match was broken): 
off. After a couple of years the parties accidentally met at a country ball: Mr. Mewins was i> 
quite willing to renew the engagement: the lady appeared’ not to have ‘the slightest ré+" ai 
collection, of him. “Surely you have not forgotten me,” said he. ‘* What name, sir ?? she | 
inquired,’ ** Mewins,” “he replied; ‘‘I had the honour of paying my addresses to you. 
about two years ago.” ‘“‘T remember a person of that name,” she rejoined, ‘‘who paid >» 
his'addresses to my father’s brown mare.’ bis wore OFT A, 
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‘THE HISTORY OF LACE. 


, A CHAPTER FOR OUR FEMALE FRIENDS 


By Mrs. CostreL1or. 


Ar what time the beautiful fabric known 
as “lace” ‘was. invented, or by whom, it 
would: be impossible now to ascertain ; all 
that can’ with certainty be said on the 
subject is, that pieces of an exquisite manu- 
facture, called * point lace,” and which are 
known to be many hundred years old, may 
still be seen amongst our old church fur- 
nitmre, cand: are’ supposed to have been 
wrought by noble dames, who, ignorant of 
every other occupation, found one which 
they believed: would be eternally profit- 
able:im ornamenting the temples of Gon. 

Pont LACE: was made without either 
cushion or frame; the worker was pro- 
vided only with a needle and thread, and 
a rich design on‘paper, which she imitated 
with:exactness; progressing at the rate of 
a fewi square inches each week, until at 
length; after years*of patient labour, she 
would complete one of these beautiful, 
complicated, and delicate pieces, already 
alluded to, whicl: now excite so much ad- 
miration and surprise. In general these 
pieces were made an offering to some 
favourite church; but if the worker was 
young and fair, one of them would be 
occasionally formed into a cap and lappets, 
ortrimming fora wedding robe. 

At! Venice ‘aud’ Genoa this lace was 
brought’ first to greatest perfection ; but, 
after atime, the workers at Brussels ex- 
celledthe’ southerns, and’ it became a 
vahiable article of commerce. It was in- 
troduced into France early in the seven- 
teenth century, some say by Mary de 
Medici, and others’ by a poor but indus- 
trious woman, named Du Afoni, under the 
patronage of her: foster son, the almost 
equally poor, though nobly born, Count de 
Marsan. 

The extreme poverty of his nurse ap- 
pears to have much afllicted the Count, 
and yet he could not afford to maintain 
herself, her husband, and children in idle- 
ness...“ Besides,” he reasoned, “ idleness is 
in itself a curse, Through idleness of the 
hands the house droppeth through. Idle- 
ness fills our streets with mendicants, our 
prisons with criminals, and our family 
cireles with strife). I will have Du Mont 
taught, a, trade, and, by this means I will 
not only benefit her, but.do my country a 
service; for, as industry is the wealth of 
individuals, so must ‘it be, of course, of 
communities and kingdoms.” 

After much reflection, the high price of 
the lace which he wore in his ruffles oc- 
curred to him, and he proposed to Du 


Mont to go to Brussels, to learn how it was 
made ; at the same time offering to pay all 
expenses. With tears of joy and gratitude 
she consented, and, taking leave of her 
family, departed. “After a year’s absence 
she returned, perfect in the art, and Du 
Marsan had the satisfaction of obtaining 
for her from the King “an exclusive right 
to carry on the manufacture at Paris.” 
She was no longer poor; she became 
richer than many of the nobles. Her 
hotel was spacious and tastefully furnished 
and in her lace-rooms might be found 
daily upwards of two hundred workers, 
many of whom were of the best families 
in’ Paris, and who produéed work in no- 
thing inferior to the far-famed mauu- 
facture of Brussels. 

CusHion Lace.—The next description 
of this fabric of which we read, was known. 
as “ pillow,” or “bone,” or “ cushion lace,” 
and its invention is sufficiently connected 
with home and its affections to be more 
than commonly interesting. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

About the year 1564, the mines of Saxony 
became less productive than they had been 
heretofore, and in consequence hundreds 
of poor miners were thrown out of “em- 
ployment, and, amongst others, one named 
Christopher Uttman: was dismissed. He 
had a wife and several young children, and. 
it was therefore with a very heavy heart 
that he put the last wages he ever received 
into the hands of his wife, saying as. he 
did so— 

“ Barbara, what shall we do?..I am nots 
to return to the mines any more.” 

“We shall, no doubt, do very well,” 
said Barbara, cheerfully, “ for we shalkask 
Gop to direct us. We are both young 
and strong and healthy, and must not 
despair because the mines of Saxony are 
shut up.” 

Barbara had always been in the habit of 
assisting him to support the family, by em- 
broidering muslin veils for the- mine- 
owners’ wives and daughters; but now 
she determined on doing more than. ever, 
“ He toiled for me,” she exclaimed men- 
tally, “and now I will work diligently for _ 
him.” The next day she arose with the 
dawn, put-her house in order—a duty, by” 
the way, which no. degree of poverty can) 
excuse the neglect of—prepared the morn-,. 
ing meal, and then sat to her work... + 
Steadily, yet rapidly, she plied her needle, ~ 
a small piece of lace which she had made 
hour after hour, never moying from her 
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seat beside the window, nor even lifting 
her eyes, except when some household care 
demanded her attention. For three weeks 
she never relaxed in her diligence, and by 
that time she had four lovely veils com- 
pleted. Full of hope, she left her home, 
carrying them with her in a neat basket. 
The first mine-owner’s wife on whom she 
called was ill; the second was not at home ; 
the third bought one, but gave not more 
than half its value; the fourth said she was 
now too poor to indulge in such finery; 
“But could you only make something like 
like this, Barbara,” she said, “ I would buy 
it at any price, it is'so lovely and so un- 
common.” She had opened a drawer 
while speaking, and handed Barbara a 
rich border of Brussels point lace. “Itis 
very lovely,” said Barbara, as she eagerly 
examined the beautiful fabric, “very!” 
At length she threw on it a last lingering 
look, returned it to the owner, took up 
her basket, and departed. Three veils 
were unsold, and yet, when she entered 
her home, her step was light, and her 
smile and her voice cheerful. A new hope 
had sprung up in her heart, whieh so com- 
pletely filled the place of that which had 
failed her, that its very remembrance was 
forgotten. 

“Husband!” she exclaimed, as soon‘as 
she entered, “TI shall want you to be very 
busy for me; I require a dozen of nice 
round sticks, not thicker nor longer than 
your middle finger.” 

“You shall have them with pleasure, 
dear wife,” he replied, and at once set to 
work ; while Barbara busied herself in 
making a small, hard, round cushion. The 
covering was of green stuff, and was filled 
with hay. By supper-time the task of 
each was completed. t 

Next day Barbara shut herself up in the 
little inner room of her cottage. She had 
the sticks and cushion with her, and she 
only entered the outer room when her 
presence was absolutely necessary for the 
comfort of her family. The next day she 
again absented herself, and likewise for 
the three following, her husband neither 
asking-her questions, nor suffering any one 
to intrude on her; for he knew that her 
mind was struggling after some dimly- 
revealed object, and that the least inter- 
ruption in the pursuit, though meant 
kindly, might only serve to throw an ad- 
ditional shadow on the path. On the even- 
ing of the fifth day she appeared in the 
midst of her family, her face beaming with 
anexpression of sublime joy. 

“ Husband! children!” she cried, “thank 
‘Gop with me! 
me to acconiplish !” and she showed them 
the lace on the cushion, and afterwards em- 
broidered it with a needle. 


See what he has enabled | 
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Barbara believed that’she had discovered 
the method’ by which the Brussels point 
lace was manufactured ; but she had in 
reality invented a new article of equal 
beauty and much greater utility—the lace 
now so well known as “cushion,” or 
*“bonc lace.” 

In a short time Barbara enjoyed ‘the 
fruits of her noble efforts to maintain her 
family, in the superior comforts with which 
she was enabled to Surround them. “Her 
children called her blessed, her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” Beloved and 
respected, she lived to a good old age, and 
on the evening of her death there were 
sixty-four children and grandchildren in 
her home. Her remains were followed to 
the grave by hundreds of sinceré mourners; 
for she had not with ill-judging’ policy 
concealed the secret of her invention, but 
had taught all who seught a knowledgé of 
it, receiving from each a moderate re- 
muneration. The more of the lace that 
was made, the greater became the de- 
mand, and at length Christopher under- 
took to import it wholesale. Like his 
wife, he died full of years’ and honours, 
blessing Gop for all his mercies. 

The simple principle on which Barbara’s 
lace is made, is thus described by Dodd :— 

“he lace-maker sits on a stool or chair, 
and places a hard cushion onherlap, The 
desired pattern is sketched ona piece’of 
parchment, which is then laid’ on the 
cushion, and she inserts a number’ of pins 
through the parchment imto the cushion, 
in places determined by the pattern. She 
is also provided with a small number of 
bobbins, on which’ threads are wound; 
fine thread being used for making the 
meshes, or net, and a coarser kind, ¢alled 
gymp, for working the device. The work 
is begun on the upper part of the cushion, 
by tying together the threads in pid and 
each pair is attached to’one of the pins 
thrust into the cushion, The threads are 
then twisted one around another in various 
ways, according to the pattern, the bobbin 
serving for handles, as well as for store of 
material, and the pins serving as knots ‘or 
fixed points, or centres, round which the 
threads may be twisted. The pins in- 
serted in the cushion at the commence- 
ment are merely to hold the threads; but 
as each little mesh is made in progress of 
the working, other pins’ are ‘Inserted * to 
prevent the threads untwisting, and the 
device on the parchment shows © where 
these insertions are to occur,” 

The history of the introduction of this © 
lace into England is equally interesting’ as 
that of its invention, and: we therefore 
purpose making it the subject of another 
paper, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—( Continued from page 297.) 


At the elections, the friends of the bill 
swept the country. They carried nearly all 
the counties, and all the cities and large 
towns. Its opponents obtained their re- 
cruits chiefly from close corporations and 
rotten boroughs.. The English bill was 


proposed in the new house on the 24th of |. 


June, and, after a running fight of three 
onths, passed the Commons by 109. majo- 
aivy, and was sent. to the Lords. The 


refuge of ancient conservatism. The de- 
bate on the second reading continued four 
nights. On the last evening, October 7th, 
Lord Brougham spoke five hours in its 
support, making the great effort of his 
remarkable life. ‘ His speech was an era in 
the history of that house. 

He replied sertatim to the opponents of 
the measure, bringing to its defence and 
elucidation rich stores of learning, argu- 
ment, eloquence, wit, sarcasm, denuncia- 
tion, and appeal, which have given him an 
undying name. The radical boldness of his 
doctrines, and the abandon with which he 
‘demolished ‘‘illustrious dukes,’* or tore 
the drapery from ‘noble lords,’’ were no 


less remarkable features of this speech than 


its ‘transcendent ability. Lord Dudley, 
‘probably. the first scholar and the most 


“polished orator in the. House, had sneered 
-at ‘the statesmen of Birmingham, and 


the philosophers of Manchester.’’ Brougham 
repelled the sneer, and, in a passage of keen 
seyerity, contrasted Lord, Dudley’s accom- 


. plishments with the practical sense of the 


‘men he had traduced, closing it by saying, 
“To affirm that I could ever dream of put- 
ting the noble earl’s. opinions, aye, or his 
knowledge, in any comparison with. the 
bold, rational, judicious, reflecting, natural, 


sand, because natural, the trustworthy opi- 
nions of those honest. men, who always 


give their strong sense fair play, having no 
affectations to warp their judgments—to 


dream of any such comparison as this, would 


be on my. parta flattery far too gross for 
any. courtesy, or a» blindness which no 
habits of friendship;could exeuse.”’ 

| He brought his great speech to a close by 


-uttering this solemn warning :— 


‘My lords, I do not disguise the intense 
solicitude I feel for the event of this de= 
bate,because I know full well that the peace 
of the country is involved in the issue. I 
cannot look without dismay at the rejection 


--gveatest anxiety was felt for its fate in that } 


of this measure. But, grievous as may be 
the consequences of a temporary defeat, 
temporary it ean only be—for its ultimate 
and even speedy success is certain. Nothing 
can now stop it. Do not suffer yourselves 
to be persuaded that, even if the present 
ministers were driven from the helm, any 
one could steer you through the troubles 
which surround you without reform. But 
our successors would take up the task-in 
circumstances far less auspicious. Under 
them you would be fain to grant a bill, com- 
pared with which the one we now proffer you 
is moderate indeed. Hear the parable of 
the Sybil, for it conveys a wise and whole- 
some moral. She now appears at. your 
gate, and offers you mildly the volumes, the 
precious velumes, of wisdom and peace. 
The price she asks is reasonable—to restore 
the franchise, which, without any bargain, 
you ought voluntarily to give. You refuse 
her terms, her moderate terms. She 
darkens the porch no longer. But soon— 
for youcannot do without her wares—you 
call her back, Again she comes, but with 
diminished treasures. The leaves of the 
book are in part torn away by lawless hands 
—in part defaced with characters of blood. 
But the prophetic maid has risen in her 
demands—it is Parliament by the Year—it 
is Vote by the Ballot—it is Suffrage by the 
Million! From this you turn away indig- 
nant, and for a second time she departs. 
Beware of her third coming, for the trea- 
sure you must have; and what~ price she 
may next demand, who shall tell? It may 
even be the mace which rests upon that 
woolsack. What may follow your course 
of obstinacy, if persisted in, I cannot take 
upon me to predict, nor do [ wish to con- 
jecture. But this I well know—that, as 
sure as man is mortal, and to err is human, 
justice deferred enhances the price at which 
you must purchase safety and peace, nor 
can you expect to gather-in another crop 
than they did who went before you, if you 
persevere in their. utterly abominable hus- 
bandry, of sowing injustice and reaping 
rebellion. . . .. You.are. the highest 
judicature in the realm, It is a judge’s 
first duty never to pronounce sentence, in 
the. most trifling case, without. hearmeg. 
Will you make this the exception? Are 
you really prepared to determine, but not 
to hear, the mighty cause upon which.a 
nation’s hopes and fears hang? ‘You are! 


he 
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residence of the Duke of Wellington. The 
country was profoundly agitated, but the 
firmness of ministers averted a revolution. 
Parliament met in December. The king's 
speech urged reform.) © Gerd: John intro- 
duced the English. bill,. slightly: improved. 
A facetious opposition, and an adjournment 
for the holidays, kept it Suspended. tillthe 
22nd of March, 1832, when it passed the 
Commons, and was sent to the Lords. 
After a short debate, it passed the second 


-———— 


Then beware of your decision! House not 
a peace-loving but resolute people. Alienate 
not from your body the affections of a whole 
empire. I counsel you to assist with your 
uttermost efforts in preserving the peace, 
and upholding and perpetuating the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, I pray and exhort you 
not to reject this measure. By all you hold 
dlear—by all the ties that bind every one of 
us to our common order and our common 
country—i solemnly adjure you, I warn 
you, I implore you—yea, on my bended | reading, when a hostile amendment, which 
knee, I supplicate you—rejeet not this! greatly impaired its utility, was sprung 
bill!” ; upon the House, and adopted, on'the 7th of 
The warning and the appeal werein vain.| May. The next’ day, Lord Grey: asked, 
The bill was thrown out on the second read- | according to previous’ understanding, *for 
ing by 41 majority. The struggle for the | the creation of a sufficient numberof Peers 
mastery between the people and the nobility | to carry the bill. The, king. declined. 
had now come. The Commons adopted a| Ministers instantly resigned, ,[he-CGom- 
Strong vote of confidence in ministers, and | mons addressed the king.in behalf of.minis- 
ministers resolved to stand by the bill.| ters, with rare boldness. ‘The people as- 
Parliament was prorogued till December. | sembled en masse, and petitioned the Com- 
in the vacation, reform meetings assembled | mons to stop the supplies. “Many meetings 
in unprecedented numbers. On one of| resolved to pay no more ‘axes till’ the “bill 
these occasions, at Taunton, Sydney Smith, | beeame a law. ~ The ~*king' requested 
first brought to notice a venerable matron | Wellington to forma comproniisé “‘ad- 
whose nameis likely to be immortal in both | ministration. At this proposal, the 
hemispheres.. In the course of his speech, | popular indignation was’ kindled: afresh. 
the witty divine said: — Things were approaching a. fearful crisis. 
‘*I. do. not mean to ve disrespectful, but | The Duke tried to execute the royal wish— 
the attempt of the Lords to stop the pro- | the ultras of both parties were not invited 
gress of reformreminds me very forcibly of | to seats in the Cabinet—the half-and-half 
the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the | reformers would not come through fear— 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on | and he gave up the task in despair. The 
tae occasion, In the winter of 1824, there | king recalled Grey, with a pledge to create 
set ina great flood upon the town—the tide | new Peers, if neeessary. “Ths brought 
‘rose to an incredible height—the waves | the refractory Lords to terms: + Drédding 
-rushed ‘in upon the houses, and everything | the introduction of so large a bvdy* of 
“was threatened with destruction. In the | liberals into their ancient halljwhose votes 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm, | would avail the reformers ‘im future scon- 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, | tests, a sufficient number of:Tories absented 
‘was seen at the door of her house with mop | themselves from the. Peers, to) insure, ithe 
and pattens, trundling her mop and squeez- | passage of the bill. These, ‘ho; remained 
ing out the sea-water, and vigorously push- | concentrated, in their. dying, denunciations, 
ing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic | the venom of the entire opposition. ‘lhe 
was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was English bill received the royal assent:on 
‘up; but Ineednot tell you that the con-|the 7th of June, 1832. The Scotch and 
‘test was unequal, The Atlantic Ocean beat | Irish bills speedily followed, ‘and ‘the 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a | month of July, after a two years” contest, 
‘slop, or a puddle, but she should not have | which had shaken the empire to its ‘centre, 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be | saw the new constitution ‘of’ the House of 
at your ease—be quiet and steady. You | Commons established. «6 «© tuox9 teod 
will beat Mrs. Partington.” Though the Reform Bill -has not proved 
A few riots gave diversity to the scene. |'to be so large a concession. to the pepular 
At Derby the mob demolished the property | demands as was intended, nor as. beneficial 
of some anti-reformers — they terribly | to the country as was anticipated, at ayas 
frightened Sir Charles Wetherell, at Bris-| the greatest tribute to the popular; eae 
tol—they burnt the Duke of Newcastle’s| which the nation had paid since the Com- 
turreted seat, at Nottingham—they smashed | monwealth. Dey eee on 
the windows of Apsley House, ‘the town pdr rages 
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» » dv will be satisfactory to our readers to know that we are making progress. «The 
_ “proceedings preliminary to the fair commencement of such an oxtensive system 
» of registration are now bearing their fruits, and we feel able to promise our friends 
from time to time very satisfactory indications that the experiment we have under- 
- taken is meeting with a success amply sufficient to repay us for all our anxieties 

‘and risk. Up to this time upwards of a-thousand beds have been entered on the 
lists at the disposal of our office, in addition to several establishments in which pre- 
parations are being made on a very extensive scale for the accommodation of 
_ artisan visitors, and the arrangements for occupying which haye been placed under 
* our control. 
| The tariff of uniform prices we thought it advisable to enforce in connection with 
: the free artisan registry, although adopted extensively, is by no means universally 
+80. In many cases a higher scale of charges has been fixed upon, an indication 
- that the accommodation provided is of a somewhat superior order. Weare glad of 
‘this, It will afford an opportunity of meeting the wants of different classes, ‘and 
gratifying a variety of tastes. We by no means think it good policy on the part of 
“working men to indulge in an extravagant expenditure for lodging-house luxuries. 
“Lhe main thing to be cared for is cleanliness, But we see no reason why the man 
whe is accustomed to no inconsiderable comfort at home, whose means enable him 
..to multiply the little auxiliaries of domestic enjoyment in his own house—we see 
, no reason why such aman should not, on an occasion so festive as the Industrial 
Jubilee, allow himself some moderate indulgence. At any rate, we have no doubt 
that hundreds of the class we refer to will think so, and we are gratified in being 
-able to assist in affording such parties the same guarantee for good treatment’as in 
the case of severer and more economic tastes. As an illustration of what is being 
dome in this direction, we may mention that in a large establishment which is being 
prepared in connection with the Registration-office, it has been determined to 
~ charge the sum of three shillings for a bed and a good substantial breakfast. 
_.. Further, we haye to intimate that a Ciassiriep ReaisTeER, containing the fullest 
, information in respect to the accommodation provided for artisans at our tariff of 
. Charges, as well as of those houses. or apartments offering superior accommodation 
'atjan/increased rate of charge, together with an indication as to the preyision. made 
-inyChristian families for the reception of visitors of kindred habits, or of those who 
-amay be members of Christian churshes, as also for Teetotal: friends from ‘the ‘pro- 
Sevinees, who would wish to sojourn among Teetotal brethren, will be published By 
‘the 16th of April, enabling all parties to make their arrangements previously to 
“leaving home. in 
"As we are aware that our journal is extensively read by Teetotalers, we ate 
“gratified to be able to record that a cordial greeting awaits this class of visitors from 
_ the provinces to the Labour Jubilee. The first Monday in August has been fixed 
_on for a Welcome Meeting in Exeter-hall, and on the Tuesday it is. proposed to 
Visit the Exhibition en masse ; on the Wednesday, a Public Breakfast will take place, 
andan open-air Demonstration, for the purposeof adopting a Memorial to the Queen; 
on-Thursday evening there willbea Juvenile gathering in Exeter-hall; Friday, asteam 
boat excursion upon. dn extensive scale; and on the following Monday and Tues- 
oday a World’s Temperance Convention will be held. In addition’to these arrange- 
‘ments, weekly meetings will be held in Exeter-hall during the whole period of the 
‘Exhibition. From this it will be seen that the friends of temperanc+ will be pro- 
“vided with ample sources of amusement and recreation ; and we doubt not all 
“other classes and conditions of men, and every variety of taste, will be equally well 
provided for, We can but repeat what we have said before—that our most strenu- 
ous exertions shall be put forth to secure the Working Classes from every descrip- 
tion of imposition, and to provide in every way for their comfort during the period 
of their sojourn. 
We have received from every quarter so many expressions of approval of the 
plan we have framed, and of our arrangements for carrying it into execution, that, 
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ifneed be, weshall not hesitate to double our present extensive staff of secretaries 
clerks, and canvassers, fully persuaded that our efforts will be duly appreciated’ by 
that large body for whom alone we first embarked in the project—namely, the W" RK 


Inc. Cuasses of ENGLAND. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS IN THE BUILDING, 
—The erection of the stalls and fittings in 
the building has, during the past week, 
been proceeding with almost marvellous 
rapidity. ‘The minor fittings, such as glass 
cases, shelves, steps, &c., fashioned accord- 
ing to the almost infinite variety of*tastes 
of the exhibitors, and such as they con- 


ceive best: suited for the display of their: 


particular goeds, ‘is a work of enormous 
magnitude, and which, if left in other hands 
than those which had constructed, within 
an almost Incredible space of time, the vast 
building itself, might well cause some ap- 
prehension as to the possibility of their 
completion by the required time. There 
can be no doubt whatever but that every 
fitting of this kind will. be completed in 
ample time for the reception of the goods 
which they are intended to display. The 
number of men lately employed, the great 
majority of whom were carpenters, was up- 
wards of 1,700,.and to these 500 painters 
have now been added, for the purpose of 
pushing on more rapidly the painting. The 
gradual completion of the fittings will 
afford opportunities for carrying on this 
kind of work more rapidly than hitherto. 
Nearly the whole of the painting of the 
south gallery is completed. The appearance 
which it presents. is universally admired, 
and many of those who a short time-since 
were loudest in their censures of the plan 
of decoration proposed by Mr. O. Jones, 
or who expressed graye doubts as to its 
success, have admitted that their censures 
were hastily formed, and that their mis- 
givings have been fully and completely re- 
moved. Now that the arrangements and 
fittings of the building and its decorations 
are being carried on, the obstruction to: the 
view and waste of ground whieh the nu- 
merous. trees in the building caused are 
very gencrally felt and complained of, and 
there can be no doubt but ultimately the 
whole of them will be allowed to be re- 
moyed. No rea'ly good purpose whatever 
can be served by allowing them to remain; 
several of them are extremely old aud worth- 
less, except for firewood, and the smaller 
ones might be easily replaced, should the 
contingency arise of their being required 
as ornaments to the park. It is absurd to 
talk of public feeling being in favour of 
their retention in the building ; for among 
the thousands who have visited the building, 
we would venture to assert that there has 
scarcely, been an opinion expressed on the 
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subject which was not in favour of the 
removal of every tree which was ealculated. 
in the slightest degree to interfere either 
with the harmony and completeness of the 

beautiful structure, or with the comfort 

and convenience of exhibitors and visitors. 

We have invited foreign countries to com- 
pete with usin a great national undertaking; 

and to meet us in an edifice which ‘is con» 

fessedly the wonder of the age, and we may 

imagine the ar of surprise with which 

visitors of taste will gaze upon a numberof 
stunted and worthless trees in such a posi- 

tion, and the astonishment’ with -which 

foreigners who have heard of us as agreat, 

a powerful, and an enlightened nation,’ will 

learn that they are allowed ‘to: remain as 

monuments of a petty and miserable‘hog- 

tility to an undertaking so vastiand so noble 

as that of an Exhibition of the Industry: of 
all Nations. We-trust that the Hxecutivé 

will not fail to impress the importance of. 
this subject upon whoever may” chance 

to possess the required authority in» the 

officé of Woods and Forests. ''The:present 

noble lord at the head of that department, 
if we are to lose ‘his services; could not, we 

conceive, as his last act, perform one of 
greater service, or one which wouldrender 
the memory of his official -services: more 
cherished, than giving his:consent: to.the 
removal of these trees; or, should he refuse, 
no successor of the noble lord could give a 
more favourable augury to the country of the 

mode in which he would perform his fune- 
tions, than, as his first-offieial act, allowing 
the Commissioners, or ‘Messrs. »Foxoand 
Henderson, to order the removaliof anyior 
all of the trees which were found to interfere 

with the complete success of the Great Ex- 

hibition, 

A number of the foundations for the- 
heavier articles of machinery are laid, and 
we were glad to observe that several arrivals 
of that description of goods had taken place: 
A large basin has been formed in ode 
from which it is intended to supply a very 
large and handsome fountain. Considerable 
progress has been made’ in the-marking, out 
and preparation of the fittings for the refresh- 
ment-rooms, waiting-rooms, and“other ‘ac- 
commodations. It is intended to paint the iron 
railings round the galleries a light blue, and, 
to have a background of Turkey red calico. 
The hand-rail on the top will be formed of 
the same wood as that of which the steps, 
of the staircases are formed, savacca, a 
Brazilian wood of great hardness’ and du- 
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ity, and.of .a colour similar to Hon- | nally, sheathed with gutta percha. 
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e greatest precautions are taken to 
prevent any aecident from fire in the build- 
ing. The’ mains are always kept charged 
with*water, and a number of the men of the 
fire ‘brigade are present during day and 
night. ‘Twenty engines, the property of the 
Board of Ordnanee, a large number of 
leather buckets, and a quantity of hose, 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners, and are kept ready for im- 
mediate use, should they be required, to 
extinguish any fire that might occur. 
¥srn o 
“Sfanparp Lire Boat. — Some time 
since His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land offered a premium of one hundred 
pounds for the. best model ofa life boat. 
The: competitors were numerous. From 
the: various models sent in a few have been 
selected as worthy of more ‘ minute: in- 
spection and trial; Among these is one 
which, we have been given to understand, 
has extraordinary facilities, the invention of 
Mr. W. Dynez. “It is now lying at Somer- 
set-house for the approval of His Grace, 
and: proper space is secured for it in the 
forthcoming Industrial Exhibition, together 
with other inventions of the same ingenious 
projecter. Mr. Dyne was, we believe, the 
first person who applicd gutta percha 
to life boats, life preservers, &c. The 
recommendations of the Standard Life Boat 
are vas follow:—Hconomy in the construc- 
tidn, great strength, buoyancy, and dura- 
bility. It has the power of freeing itself 
from all water it may have shipped; will 
maintain its upward position in the heayi- 
est sea; is difficult to be turned over, and 
if upset will right itself immediately ; it is 
impossible to injure it even by hard col- 
lision: “It isformed-of battens. laid. diago- 


Its 
»uoyancy is 350 cubic feet of air, capable 
of supporting upwards of twenty tons 
weight, It has: in the bottom 3,600 
holes, each half an inch in diameter, 
by which to free itself from water. It 
has a peeuliarly-formed bottom, con- 
vexed, with three perforated fins running 
through the interior, which: not only do 
not impede the progress of the boat, but 
greatly improve the general figure of the 
exterior, and contains a weight of water 
equal.to two tons, which must be displaced 
before she can.turn over, This. latter 
easualty, however, appears to be impossible, 
the weight of the water just named being 
one ton: more than that of the boat it- 
self; but, as a provision against such a 
disaster, three water-chambers run along 
the interior of the boat on one side, into 
which the water rises to its level through 
small holes, consequently, when upset, the 
holes being the uppermost part, a weight of 
water equal to sixteen hundred weight is 
confined’ in the same, hanging on to 
the quarter of the bottom part of the 
boat, which will immediately draw her over 
into her former position. It may be re- 
marked that when she js in her proper posi- 
tion this sixteen hundred weight becomes 
no weight whatever. When the boat lurches 
on either beam, the three fins will act ina 
way similar to that of a paddle-wheel, ia 
steadying and keeping. her in an upright 
position, the water passing through the per- 
forated parts forming a reaction, and multi- 
plying its weight to twice its amount. One 
interesting feature in this invention must 
not be omitted; in the centre of the boat is 
constructed a couch, which can be widened 
to accommodate from one to six persons, 
who may suffer from immersion. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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X. ¥. Z.—Mr. Paxton’s sweeping machine has 
been tried at the building in Hyde Park, and was 
found to answer exceedingly well. 


M. M.—The iron castings are by Messrs. Coch- 
rane and Co., Woodside fron Works, and Mr. 
Robert Johnson, of Holly-hall Works, both near 
Dudley: . Messrs. Tupper and. Curr supplied 
11,000 plates of their galvanized iron, of No. 18 
Birmingham wire-gauze, which. constitute «the 
louyers.or- blades of the ventilators. 

A BurLpER.—The boards for the flooring are 
9 inches broad and 13 thick, laid half an inch 
apart, on sleeper joists 9 inches deep and 3 inches 
thick, placed 4 feet apart. The galleries are laid 
with close boarding. 

-INQUIRER.—The width of the main avenue of 
the Great Exhibition is nearly double that of the 
nave of St, Paul’s Cathedral, its length four times 
as great. The walls of St. Paul’s are 14 feet 


thick, those of the glass building but 8 inches. 
St. Paul’s oceupied thirty-five years in building, 
the Hyde-park Palace less than half that number 
of weeks. 

An AMATEUR.—One of the most interesting of 
the foreign arrivals, during the last few days, is a 
colossal figure of a lion in bronze, which has been 
forwarded from Bavaria, and is the work of the 
sculptor F. von Miller. It is upwards of nine 
feet high, and will form one of the most remark- 
able objects in the Exhibition. 

JAMEs 8. (Hoxton.)—The beautiful specimen 
of carved work you mention is the work of Mr. 
Ringham, of Ipswich. When walking one-day 
in a wheat field, and wondering what subject he 
should choose for his chisel, his eye was arrested 
by the beanty of a natural group, consisting of a 
poppy root, leaves, and heads, out of which 
sprung three fine ears of tall, fully-ripe wheat, 
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with several blades around it.. The thought in- 
stantly struck him that he would take up the 
group just as it«was growing, andcarveitin wood! 
Uut-of.a solid block of limewood the group is so 
delicately fashioned, that on the slightest motion 
the ears and blades of corn and the peppy heads 
shake as if they were as fragile as vegetable life. 


A WorkKMAN.—Each glazier at the Exhibition 
fixed about 200 superficial feet of glass per day. 
The number of men employed, the great majority 
of whom are carpenters, was upwards of 1,700; 
500 painters were taken on last week, 

ENGINEER.— Yes; the steam-engine now exhi- 
biting in Yorkshire weighs only three-quarters 
6f an ounce. It is intended for the Great Exhi- 
bition, and has been made by an ingenious work- 
man in Saddleworth. 


CURIOUS FACTS.—OLD PROVERBS.—OLD CUSTOM 


APSLEY-HousE.—George the Second, 
being an early riser, and fond of riding 
along the green lanes which then flourished 
where we now find Piccadilly and Knights- 
bridge, one morning met an old soldier who 
had served under him at the battle of Det- 
tingen. The king accosted him, and, in- 
quiring as to his means of living, found that 
he supported himself, his wife, and their 
_ son, by selling apples in a small hut, to 
which he pointed while relating his simple 
tale. ‘* What can I do for you?’’ asked 
the king. ‘ Please yeur Majesty,” saidthe 
veteran, “‘ give me a grant of the bit of 
ground my hut stands on, and I shall be 
happy.” Then, be happy,” replied the 
monareh, ‘I accede to your request.” 
Years rolled by; the king, the appleman, 
and the good wife died, but the son lived, 
and. became a prosperous attorney. The 
hut fell, and as the heir seemed to disregard 
his, possession, the Chancellor conceived 
that the Crown had aright to it ; and accord- 
ingly he granted the lease of the site of the 
apple-stail to a nobleman, who soon raised 
ca ita stately mansion. The young attorney 
anxiously watched the progress of the 
building, and as soon as it was completed, 
put in his claims. They were eonsidered 
unjust, yet could not, in law, be disputed. 
A small sum Was offered as a compromise, 
but: he refused to accept of less than four 
hundred, and fifty pounds ground rent, 
which, afier.some further negociation, was 
agreed upon. 

THE FOUNDERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
or Musicitans.—Near the beginning of the 
last century, an eminent German obéist, 
named Kaitch, came to England, where his 
performance was for a long time in great 
request; but being of improvident habits, 
he died in great poverty, leaving his family 
destitute. Soon afterwards, Festing, the 
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borate chessboard, with chessmen, h 

from the Zollverein. The divisions in’ the doard 
consist of alternate squares “of moth ersof-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, and the chessmen are very 
richly wrought in gold and silver. Tlie-kitg’is a 
portrait of the Emperor Charles: V.-of, Germany. 
This work of art is valued at 1,200 guineas,... ..; 


J. M.—It is intended that all the'stallg shall'be 
covered with red cloth or pink calieo, by’ which 
means not on'y willthe unsightly wood-work,.be 
concealed, but a warmth of colouring will be ims 
parted to the whole ground area of the buildin # 
which, combined with the great mass’ of, bite 
overhead and the yellow stripes on the’ colisins, 
will produce a most harmonious and brilliant 
effect. es a suit 
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famous violin player of, that day, wit 
Wiedmann and Vincent, also celebrate 
musicians, happened to observe) tivo ‘lin- 
teresting little boys driving ’ mileh: asses 
down the Haymarket, and,’ on ‘questioning 
them, they found that they were: orphan 
sons ef their old companion, Kaitch. .Filied 
with pity, they instantly raised. amongst 
themselves a small sum for the relief of the 
young sufferers; and being afterwards led 
to a further consideration of their destitute 
circumstances, the necessity forcibly pre~ 
sented itself of establishing a fund forthe 
future benefit of the families’ of<indigent 
musicians. The thought was a happy.one, 
and these humane men,*by their example 
and unwearied exertions, succeeded ‘in car- 
rying it out, and ‘* The Royal Society of 
Musicians’ was founded by them ‘in’ the 
year of our Lord 1738. BY 6 fad 
To Go THROUGH FIRE AnD Warr? 
Many people use this familiar problem who 
do not know its origin, which is this: 
When trials by ordeal were allowed in'this 
country, those of “ fire” and “* water” were 
more frequently resorted to than any others. 
Both, however, could be performed by 
deputy, but the principal was to answer for 
the success of the trial, the deputy on’y — 
venturing some corporal pain, sometimes 
for hire, but more generally for, friendship ; 
hence the old saying : ‘‘ I would go throu, ch 
fire and water to serve you,” "the tHtal by 
fire was thus conducted, The person ‘ac- 
cused, or his deputy, was. blindfolded, and 
led to a place where nine red-hot, plough- 
shares were arranged at irregular distances. _ 
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If the culprit sueceededin walking through 


them unharmed, he was declared innocent ; 
but if he burned himself, he was pronounced 
guilty. In the trial by water, the victim 
was bound hand and foot and thrown into a ~ 
pond or river, If he swam, he saved his 
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ie nd xédéémed his character, but if he 
svas.drosvned, it was cousidered that he had 
only-met: with the reward of his crimes. 
UtovY 9s m5megesde >: 
« “JDENTERDEN STEEPLUIS THE CAUSE OF 
Goovwin’s-Sanps.”—From old legends we 
learn that these quicksands were once firm 
jand,and.in.the possession of Earl Good- 
winy who.employed a certain revenue in 
maintaining banks, which prevented the 
encroachments of the sea At one period 
this revenue was intrusted to the Bishop of 
_ Rochester, who, instead of expending it in 
the/manner intended, :built and endowed 
the church of Tenterden, which was no 
sooner completed, than the sea burst through 
the ill-kept banks, overwhelmed the church, 
and spread over all the fertile fields and 
gardens the treacherous sands now known 
by the name of Goodwin’s. The Kentish 
preyerb, quoted above, had its origin in 
this circumstance. ° 


-« PrpInG-Hot,.—This expression was taken 
from the custom of a baker’s blowing his 
pips or horn in the villages, to let the people 
know that he had just drawn his bread, and 
consequently that it was then ‘‘ hot” and 
light. Lemon's Dictionary, 1783. 


Tun OFFERINGS MADE TO CHILDREN IN 
NoORTHUMBERLAND.—Some time since, it 
was thecustom in Northumberland to pre- 
sent a child, or the nurse who carried it, on 
arfirst visit to a neighbour, with an egg, fine 
bread;and some sait. An egg was regarded 
‘asa sacred:emblem, and cakes and salt 
were used from the earliest ages in religious 
ceremonies. . In Levit. ii.4 we read: “ And 
af thou bring an oblation of a meat offering, 
baken in the oven, it shall be unleavened 
cakes of fine flour ;”’.and again—‘‘ With all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.’’—Be- 
cause an egg coutains in it the element of 
jife, it was thought a proper emblem of the 
ark in which were preserved the rudiments 
of the future world; and accordingly we 
find that. not only amongst European 
nations, but in almost all the kingdoms of 
the East, itwas chosen asa favourite symbol. 
—tThe tomb of Sir Hans Sloane, in’ Chelsea, 
‘is surmounted with the mystic symbols of 
‘an egg and a serpent, as emblems of his 
‘knowledge and skill._—Potter, in‘his ‘* An- 
tiguities of Greece,” says that salt was 
¢ommonly. set before strangers before they 
“tasted the victuals provided for them; 
“whereby was intimated, that as salt consists 
‘of aqueous and terrene particles mixed and 
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united together, or as it is a.concrete,of 
several aqueous parts, so the stranger and 
the person by whom he is entertained 
shouid, from the time of their tasting salt 
together, maintain a constant union of love 
and friendship.—Other writers. say that 
tasting salt with a stranger had reference 
to its purifying quality, and intimated that 
friendship ought to be free from all design, 
jealousy, and suspicion.—Homer, the an- 
cient Greek poet, callsit ‘‘ divine salt;’’ and 
other writers of the early ages term it 
“holy salt,’’ because they believed that by 
placing it on the table a sort of blessing 
was conveyed to those who assembled round 
it. To have eaten at the same board, was 
esteemed an inviolable obligation to friend- 
ship; and to ‘‘transgress the salt at the 
table’—that is, to break the laws of hospi- 
tality, and to injure one by whom any per- 
son had been entertained- -was accounted 
one of the blackest crimes. 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


A good old French bishop, in paying his 
annual visit to his clergy, was very much 
afflicted by the representations they made 
of extreme poverty, which, indeed, the ap- 
pearance of their houses and families cor- 
roborated. Whilst he was deploring the 
state of things which had reduced them to 
this sad condition, he arrived at the house 
of a curate, who, living amongst a poorer 
set of parishioners than any he ‘had yet 
visited, would, he feared, be in a still more 
woful plight than the others. Contrary, 
however, to his expectations, he found every- 
thing about the house wore the aspect of 
comfort and plenty. The good bishop was 
amazed. ‘‘ How is this, my friend?” said 
he; ‘* You are the first man that I have met 
with a cheerful face and a plentiful board. 
Have you any income independent of your 
cure?’ ‘* Yes, sir,’”’ said the clergyman, 
**T have; my family would starve on the 
pittance I receive from the poor people that 
LT instruct. Come with me into the garden, 
and I will show you the stock that yields me 
an excellent interest.” On going: to the 
garden, he showed the bishop a large range 
of bee-hives. ‘‘ There is the bank from 
which I draw an annualdividend. It never 
stops payment.” Hyver after that memorable 
visit, when any of his clergy complained to 
the bishop of poverty, he would say to them, 
“Keep bees, keep bees.” —North American 
Review. 
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In English, even ** how do you do? 
the sentence is incomplete, and a person might ask, in return, “how’do I: 
what?” a) er 

So, in French, the corresponding salutation, ‘ comment: vous portez-vous ?’ mean- 
ing, literally, ‘‘ how do you carry yourself?’ is used just as we vise the form “ how’ 
do you do >” qoug ows oi13. OF 

Now, suppose a person, knowing that the French for ‘how do you'do?’” ‘Aas 
‘* comment vous portez-vous ?’ were to proceed to deal literally with those*words, he 
would first count how many English words there were, then how many French,’ 
and would consider whether they coincided in number. This would be foolish, 
and would show want of common thoughtfulness, for one language»may express 
the same thing in half the number of words employed by another. Well, it so 
happens that in this instance the numbers are equal. ‘The next step of the ignorer 
of idioms would be equally-silly ; he would take the first word in French’to be the 
translation of the first in English, the second of the second, and so on; as if oné’ 
language must needs put its words in the same order as another. Almost évery’ 
language has its own order. For instance, an Englishman says, ‘* T-will follow 
you;’’ a German says, ‘‘ 1. will you follow;’’ a Frenchman says, “I you will 
follow ;’’ and all three phrases in those several languages mean precisely the same 
thing. ahi iS 

But Iet us just see what an absurd jumble this ‘Zéteralness would make’ of ‘the 
simple French, ‘ comment vous portez-vous.’’ In the first word our friend, by 
chance, would be right : comment means fow; and he would so translate’ it.’ The* 
second word, vous, in the place where it is thereused, means yourself ; and he would 
translate it do. 'The third word, portez, means carry, or bear ; and: he would traus- 
late it you. The fourth word, vows, in the manner in which it is there employed,’ 
means you ; and he would render it do. LJ BIL0D 

Then, again, finding that dépéchez-vous meant ** make haste,’ he would translate” 
dépéchez as make, and vous as haste; whereas, the former means*hasten,‘and the” 
latter, yourself; “hasten yourself’? being the idiom:which the»French usually” 
employ in cases where we. say ‘* make haste !”’ A alqnig 2S a8 03 

But there would hardly be an end of instances if we continued :to dwell on’ this * 
part of the subject. Let the learner beware of being too literal... Let him fix well 
the real meaning of the French words, then translate them so as» to aster- 
tain their meaning in conjunction, and finally employ some usual English 
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a passage word for word, but in conveying its meaning and full/force~by means of © 
idioms of corresponding significance and usage in the language into;which the phrases? 
are to be turned. ow ealg creas ond 

“« There is, there was, there were,” are idioms in English; and if a°Frenchman,'© 
just learning our tongue, were to attempt to master them by any :close/or literabo 
rendering, he would be completely puzzled, and would pronounce *them smonsenseys® 

“ There is a man’? would make him say at once—“ Stop a moment, you tell mea) 
man is there. Now whereis he? Where do you mean thatthe mamis?’’'" toy & 

And we would defy you to satisfy his mind, except by a full and clear discourses» 
on the nature of idioms, and by showing him that his own language is full of thes? 
like expressions. It is precisely for a similar reason that now we (dealing with our® 
English learners of French as they would have to deal with a French learner ‘of 
English) think it absolutely necessary to make these remarks at large. Wei willw 
even dwell a little longer on the subj ect. 
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_** To take a man w,’’ when applied to the case of somebody arrested, would, to 
such a learner, be very perplexing. To his mind the term would be more applicable 
to the two prophets who were carried heavenward: they were taken up. 

_ Our ‘friends will now appreciate the force and use of idioms. 

. The French for “ thereis’’ and “ there are’’is “ily a’ —literally meaning * if,"’ 
or, he, there has (and pronounced eel ee ah). 


“* There is a man who’’ eve aly aun homme qui 
‘¢ There is a woman who’”’ cece aly a une femme qui 
** There are men (or some men) who” eve aly a des hommes que 


c ‘* ‘There are women (or some women) who’’.... ily a des femmes qui 

_ There was and there were are rendered in a similar manner, only that, of course, 
instead of the third person, present tense, of avoir, you must employ the third 
person, imperfect tense, thus :— 


’ ‘¢ There was a king who” eine al y avait un rot qui 
‘¢ There was a queen who’”’ A aly avait une reine qua 
‘There were kings who’”’ vee al y avait des rois qui 
“ There were queens who”’ cee aly avait des reines qui 


The idiom requires that, whether you talk of one or of many objects, you must in 
this case equally use the third person singular, and not the third person plural, of 
the verb avoir. 

‘The French for of it and for of them is ‘‘ en,’ (pronounced ong.) The same word 
“ en’? is sometimes used to signify in; as ‘‘ en France’ (pronounced ong Fraunce) 
“in France;’’ ‘*en Angleterre’ (pronounced on Onglatair) ‘“‘in England.’’ The 
construction, or order in which the words are placed, will always easily show 
whether ‘‘ en” means ‘‘ of it,”’ “‘ of them” (and thus “ some,’’ like du and de /a), 
or whether it means in. If it is immediately followed by a substantive, it means 
én; If it be followed by a verb, it generally means of it or of them. “We proceed 
to anexample. As the French for there is and for there are is il y a, so the French 
for és there and for are there is y a-t-il. 


« Are there kings in Europe ?”’ eooe = G-E-t1 des rois*en Europe ? 
*¢ Were there’ kings in Europe ?”’ coos § = avait tl des rois en Europe ? 
** There are some (or of them) in Europe” ‘eoee§=«6thL yena en Europe 


‘¢ There were some (or of them) in Europe” .... tly en avait en Europe 

The reader will remember what we said in a former lesson about some in French. 
For ‘‘ some bread,’’ the French say ‘‘ of the bread.’’ In like manner, in the present 
case, for <‘ some of them,” they simply say ‘‘ of them’’—* en.’ Now, looking at 
the examples we have just given, the reader will see that the two first are questions, 
and the twolast the answersto the questions. In the answers, the first ‘‘ en’”’ coming 
before a verb (or part of a verb), ‘‘a’’ and “ avait” must mean of them or of i, and 
cannot mean in; whereas, the second ‘‘en’’ coming before a substantive (Europe), 
does: mean iz, The exception to this rule is in the case of the present participle of 
averb. The present participle of ‘to walk’ is ‘“ walking.” To walk is in French 
marcher; walking is marchant (pronounced marshay and marshong). Now, before 
the present participle, ‘‘en’’ may mean in—as “in (or by) walking’’—en marchani— 
&e. &e. r’ 

We may here remark that such a phrase as “he is walking”’ exists not in the 
whole French language. They say, “he walks.”?” As— 


thus gain, we may here-mention that in learning each of these verbs they will, by, 
the very act, beeome acquainted with thousands and thousands of other verbs con- 5 
jugated in the self-same manner, For instance: every regular verb ending in 7 ~ 
in the infinitive (which is the part always given in dictionaries, and corresponds to . 
our ‘ro do anything,” ‘To speak,”’ &c.), is exactly like that of which we have — 
just given the present tense. Therefore, if any of our readers will look out in a ' 
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ENGLISH. FRENCH. “PRONUNCIATION. 

I walk, or am walking Je marche zhe marsh 

Thou walkest, or art walking © tu marches tu marsh 

He walks, or is walking il marche 3 ecebmnrgh 18220 S2-NVOM .% 

She walks, or is walking elle marche el. mAh: os 2, caxrad 
We walk, or are walking nous marchons NOO MArShOANng — oe & Gave 

You walk, or are walking vous marchez COO MArShAY +0511 oteig st 

They walk, or are walking als marchent eel marsh eT 


& 


These few words should be learned by heart. hey constitute the present tense, 


cy 
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indicative mood, of a verb belonging to the first of the four regular conjugations. One 
verb of each of these conjugations—that is, four verbs, together with the two. 
auxiliary verbs, avoir (to have) and étre (to be), making six in all—are nearly the... 
only tasks with which we shall have (and that but gradually) to burden the. 
memory of our readers. And just to show them the immense advantage they will .. 


ted te 


dictionary the French for an English verb, should he find that it ends in er, he will” 
already know the whole of its present tense, indicative mood. Take the instance ’'” 


of “to speak ;’’ he looks out that word in his dictionary, and finds that the French 
is parler. He immediately knows more than the dictionary will tell him :— 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I speak Je parle zhe parl » 


And so.on, exactly as in marcher, changing the er of the infinitive into the endings 
of the various persons of the tense in question. tt 


We will now resume the idiomatic samples from which we have diverged. (Dans, ° 


pronounced donq, also means in.) 


FRENCH, ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION. OU SIIOS 


Sromage cheese Sro-méazhe  « TAL BRO 
maison house MAY-ZOUNG © + . dgt 


Ts there any (or some) cheese in. the house? Ya-t-cl dw rRroMAGE dans la maison. 9" 
There is some. Jl y EN a. eet . 
There is none. J/ n’y EN a pas. fh PR 
Are there any (or some) kings in America? Y a-t-il des rois en Amerique? didi 

-There are some. Jl y EN a. ipeiiede 
There are not any (or some). Il n’y EN a pas. CE LERBTIND (ihe HD AEF Goat 


Is there not any (or some) bread? N’y a-t-l pas du PAIN? ws UND, BEERS if 
Is there any (or some) bread? Y a-t-2/ du pain? pra AO 
ENGLISH. ; FRENCH, PRONUNCIATION. 
a little un peu un peu (the last word is pronounced like: 
the first two letters in pun.) 
a great deal (or much) beaucoup bokoo ef with $%: 
The French do not say ‘‘a little bread,’ or ‘‘ much bread,’’ but ‘‘a little of 
pread,’’ ‘‘ much of bread,’ &c. :— shashyr 
There is a little bread. J] ya un peu DE pam. AED 
‘There is a great deal of bread. Jl ya beaucoup DE pain. Ad AO 
Is there any (or some) in the house? Y En a-t-il dans la maison ? peed VO ag ttel 
Is there not any (or some) in the house? N’y EN a-t-il pas dans la maison? .) © \9o9084 
Was there not any (or some)? N’y EN avait-il pas? 3000 bus ooasv to 
There was'some. Il] y EN avait. ese ro 
There was not any (or some). J/ n’y EN avait pas. ersten Ca eecens 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION.» seep ree 
a room ane chambre une shambre tino ghia 
to. let @ louer ah loo-ay yrs 


Is there aroomtolet?  Y a-t-zl une chambre a louer? 
Are there some (or any) rooms to let? Y a-t-il pes chambres a louer ? 
Yes, Sir, there are some. Oui, Monsieur, tl y EN a. 
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s. noun-substantive:;.@.. adjective; ad. adverb; v.a. verb-active ; v.2. verb-neuter. 


Bur’LER, s. an upper servant in a gentle- 
nan’s family ;) one ‘usually entrusted with 
he plate, liquors, &c., of the family. 

Bur’/MENT, s. the support of an arch. 

Bott, s. a mark, an object of ridicule ; 
. a to strike with the head. 


Borrer-MILK, s. the whey of churned 
eee 

BUrrery, g. a place where meat, cheese, 
nd other provisions are kept. 

Bor’rkess, s, a prop, a shore. 

BY-LAW, 8, private rules in a society. 

ByRe, s. a cow-house. 

Bys/sOLITE, S.) a rare mineral, somewhat 
esembling silken/ threads. 

BYzAn'tINE, @ relating to Byzantium, 
iow called-Constantinople, 


C 


CaBAL’, 8. an intrigue; a private junta. 
CAB/ALA, s. the secret science of the 
‘ewish rabbins ; the Hebrew traditions.; 
CABALIS/TIC, @. mysterious, secret. 
Cap‘aret, s. (French) a low tavern. 


CAB‘IN, s. an apartment ina ship; asmall 
oltage. 


CABINET, s. a setof drawers; a room in 
vhich state consultations are held, or 
stivate affairs. are transacted. ‘The mem- 
vers of the Executive Government in Eng- 
and who are responsible for public mea- 
sures are, as a body, termed the Cabinet, 
and, asindividuals, Members of the Cabinet, 
und their meeting for the despatch of busi- 
ness is called a Cabinet Council. 


CA/BLE, s. a rope or chain to hold fast a 
ship at anchor, 


CaB’/LeT, s; a tow-rope, a little cable. - 


abe Neco Ms & 


CABRIOLET, 8. (French) a small ear-, 


riage drawn by one horse. 

Cacn’sLoT, s. a fish; the spermaceti 
whale. 

CACHEC'TICAL, @. of a bad habit of body. 

Ca’/cHET s. (French) a sealed or private 
letter. ‘* Lettres de cachet’? were letters 
proceeding from and signed by the Kings 
of France, and countersigned by a Secretary 
of State. 

CACHEX’Y, 8. a disordered habit of body. 

CaccniIna’TION, s. loud laughter, vul- 
garly called a ‘‘ a horse laugh.” 

CACH OLONG, S$. a mineral, a variety of 
chalcedony. 


Ca’coa, Co’coa, s. the nut from which 
chocolate and cocoa are manufactured, 

Cacor/THES, s. a bad or inveterate eus- 
tom. Cacoethes scribendi isa term applied 
to one who is seized with an eager desire 
for writing; amd cacoethes loquendi, to an 
inveterate talker, one who is excessively 
fond of hearing himself speak. 


CADAV’/EROUS, a. appearing like a dead 
body; of a deadly hue. 

Cap’/pDy, s. a small box in 
is kept. 

Ca/DENCE. S. a fall of the voice in speech 
or music; a sound. 


CADET’, s.a student in the art of war. 

Can/GER, s. a retailer of small wares, a 
vulgar beggar. 

Ca’pI, s. a chief magistrate among the 
Turks. 


CAD’MIA, s. dross of copper; brass ore. 


CADU’CEUS, S.a wand or staff encircled by 
serpents, and topped with a pair of wings. 
This is the fabled staff of Mercury, or 
Hermes, which gave the god power to fly. 
It was said to have been given to him by 
Apollo, as a reward for having assisted him 
to invent the lyre. It was then only a 
winged staff; but in Arcadia, Hermes cast 
it among serpents, who instantly twihed 
themselves around it, and became quiet: 
in consequence of this it was afterwards 
used as a herald of peace. On the silver 
coins of the Roman Emperors the caduceus 
was given to Mars, who holds it in the left 
hand and the spear in the right, to show 
how peace succeeds war. 


Capvu’cus, a. (in botany) falling off be- 
fore the time; (in nosology) s, the disease 
called epilepsy. 

CAFEINE, $s. a neutral vegetable product 
obtained from coffee, of a slightly bitter 
taste. 


Cmsv’RA, S. a figure in poetry, by which 
a short syllable after a complete foot is 
made long. 


CAIRN, 8. a heap of stones, a rude tomb. 
Carsson’, or Cassoon’, s. (French) a box 


or chest filled with bombs or gunpowder; a 
hollow fabric of timber. 


Ca/JEPUT, s. an aromatic oil extracted 
from an Indian tree. 


CAL’/ABASH, Ss. a West Indian tree and its 
fruit; the gourd plant, or cucurbita, 


CALAMAN’CO, s. akind of woollen stuff. 


which tea, &e.,; 
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CALAMIFEROUS, a. having smooth and 
hollow stalks, knotted like the reed. 


CALAMINA/RIS, or CAL/AMINE, 5. a fossil 


used in making brass; ore of tin. 
CaL/AMUS, s. a rush or reed, used an- 


ciently as a pen to write on parchment or | 


papyrus. 

CaLAsn’, s. an open carriage with a hood ; 
‘a hood, or head dress. ; 

CALCA/REOUS, 8.. a species, of spar, or 
other earthy matter containing lime, or 
formed wholly of it; interesting from the 
beauty and diversity of its crystalline forms, 
and from’ the peculiarity of several of its 
physical properties. 

CaLcY/NE, v. @ to bring bodies, by the 
action of fire, to a condition in which they 
may easily. be reduced to powder. 


Cal’ciuM, s. the metallic basis of lime. 


CALOG/RAPHY, s. the art of engraving on 
brass, 


Cal/cULOUS, @. stony, gravelly, hard, 
gritty, 

CAi/CULUS, s. (in nosology) the disease 
called stone or gravel.. In: this description 
is included tartar of the teeth, salivary con- 
eretions, hard masses in the lungs, earthy 
deposits in the blood-vessels and heart, 
chalk stones, gall stones, and small stones 
and gritty substances found in the bladder 


and other parts of the human body, and 
the bodies of animals. 


_ Car/cuus, s. (in mathematics) this. term 
is commonly applied to signify any branch 
of mathematics which may involve or lead 
to calculation, the word ‘ calculus’? mean- 
ing a small pebble, such as was made use 
of in ancient times in teaching or practising 
calculation, 

CAL/DRON, 8, a boiler, a very large kettle. 


CALEDO’NIAN, Ss. a native of Scotland, 
Caledonia being the name given by ancient 
writers to the most northern part of Britain, 
north of the estuaries of the Clyde and the 
Forth. 

CALEFAC'TION, 8. the act of heating. 


CAL’ENDAR, 8s. an almanack, a yearly re- 
gister; from the word calends, which signi- 
fies the first day of every lunar month. 

CALENDER, v. a. to glaze linen, to smooth, 
to hotpress. 


CAL/ENTURE, S.. a Sun fever frequent at 
sea. 


CAL/IBRE, or CALIBER, 8. the bore, the 


inner diameter of a gun-barrel or piece of 


ordnance; the term is also applied to sig- 
nify generally the diameter of any round 
substance ; figuratively, it is used to signify 


the extent of intellectual or other qualities. 


Cat‘tco, s, an Indian stuff made of cotton. 
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CaL/ICO-PRINTING; v. @ the art of dye- 
ing woven fabrics of cotton with various 
forms or colours more or less permanent. 


Cau’'ID, a. very hot, burning, scorching. 


CaL/IDUCT, $s. a pipe or tube used to con- 
vey heat from a furnace to the apartments 
of a house. 


CALIGRA’PHY, S$. fine handwriting, or the 
art of penmanship. 

CauipasH’, CALIPER’, s. terms of cookery 
in dressing a turtle. 

Ca/LiPH, s. the supreme ruler of the Sa- 
racenic nations. 

CALISTHEN’ICS, 8. gymnastics, or athletic 
exercises; exercises by the use of which the 
muscular powers acquire vigour and ac- 
tivity. 

Ca’/LIX, 8. a cup; (in botany) that part of 
a flower commonly called the cup. 

CaLx, v. to fill up: the seams of a ship 
with tow, pitch, &c. . 

CaL/LIPERS, Ss. compasses having bowed 


shanks, intended to measure the diameter 
of round bodies. 


CaLLos‘ITy, s. a hard swelling without 
pain, common about the feet. 


Cau’Lous, a. hardened, brawny, insen- 
sible, 


CaL’Low, a, destitute of feathers, bare. 


CAL‘OMEL, s. a compound of mercury, 
&c., much used in medicine. 


CatLo’rIG, s. (in chemistry) the principle » 
or causes of heat, as distinguished from the 
sensation.- 

CALORIFIC, a. heating, causing heat. 


CALORIME’/TER, 8. an instrument to ascer- 
tain the heat of anything. 


CaAL’ORIMOTER, S. a galvanic instrument. 


Cau’/UMET, s. an Indian pipe, a symbol .of 
peace. 


CALX, 8. a powder made.by fire, as lime, 
&e. 


Ca/LYX. s. (in botany) the outer covering 
of a flower. 

Cam EO, s. gems or stones cut in relief ; 
that is, in which the object represented is, 
raised above the plane of the ground,.as 
distinguished from: Intagho, in which the 
subject is engraved or indented. Strictly 
speaking, it refers to such stones only as 
have strata, or grounds, of different colours. 
The same word is sometimes employed to 
describe a kind of: paintingused-in repre- 
senting basso relievos.. - 

Cam’BIST, s. ‘person skilled in foreign’ ex-- 
changes. 

Cam’BRIC, s. a fine kind of linen, manufae- 
tured originally at Cambray, in France. 
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. PUBLIC MEETINGS AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
em QTE G AES, SES 
ENGLAND owes no small portion of its greatness to its free discussions and public 
“mectings. Wherever the people are tongue-tied, and prohibited from meeting 
together to tell their grievances and adopt means for their removal, there slayery 
of every description prevails. Grant free discussion and public meetings to 
Germany, Russia, &c., and those countries would soon work out their social, 
political, and religious salvation. America knows that freedom of speech would 
“emancipate her slaves, and, therefore, emancipation is a prohibited subject. The 
tongue is the only weapon which moral force can employ, and hence this member 
of the body. and implement. of the soul, is sometimes called a spear, an arrow, a 
hammer, a sword, a two-edged sword, a sting, a razor, a battle-axe, and a fire. 
It is said that ‘‘the sword of the Spirit is the word of Gon.’’ Man is a being of 
“considerable power, His hands and his arms have effected wonders; but his 
tongue surpasses all, The. world owes all its intellectual and moral blessings to 
the tongue, Whata poor, imbecile, pitiable thing the warrior is when compared, 
Sor rather contrasted; with the orator, especially when the latter is inspired with 
‘truth, justice, humanity, and benevolence. In ‘The goodtime coming ’’ we sing— 


“Cannon balls may aid the truth, 
But thought ’s a weapon stronger.’ 


We are sorry to differ from the respected author of this invaluable song ; still we 
must say that we do not belicye that truth, in any one instance whatever’ has been 
assisted by artillery or physical force of any kind. Thoughts expressed he means 
of the pen or the tongue have been the conquerors; and the day is not far distant 
when men.-will have such faith in their tongues, that they will abandon all other 
“weapons, and ‘beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
“hooks.” 
_ As we have often said, the whole philosophy of human conduct and character 
_can be reduced to a very few simple ideas. Thought produces feeling ; feeling, 
yolition ; volition, action; and action consists of talking and doing, All, therefore, 
_din-a‘human character depends upon thought. But the soul is born without a 
‘thought, and all moral or immoral thought is communicated, and chiefly and most 
effectively communicated, by meansof the tongue. Here, then, in this little member 
you have the lever that moves the world. The lives of all men correspond with 
_their general language; hence you can see the character of a people through their 
speech better than through any other medium. We read Greece and Rome in their 
‘mother tongue; and were the English, the French, and the Germans to be swept 
from the earth, yet, if their language remained, other nations would have a distinct 
-idea.ot their science, philosophy, history, biography, politics, trade, . liberty, 
morality, and religion. We may, therefore, assert that talking is everything to 
man. It fits him or unfits him for time and eternity. Strike him dumb, and close 
his ears, and you most effectually stop the progress of truth. The building of 
Babel, which was so well understood by all the architects, masong, carpenters, and 
labourers, could not go on after the confusion of tongues. Plans, spades, hammers, 
trowels, ladders, ick: mortar, &c. &c., were of no use when the speech of the 
er borane Bnintelligible. Language, then, is the most powerful agent in our 
Wor gee) 2 
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“We > might iffgkeraté this idea by a brief reference to history, both: anuieht - and 
modern. The influence of the poets and orators of antiquity is’ well known'to all. 
‘Greece, and Rome, and other nations, were to a great extent governed ‘by poetry 
and eloquence. The principles of the people were formed and fed by these: “The 
influence of the preaching and verse of the patriarchs, prophets, and apostleés is’ felt 
to this day. All the world was quickened by the words of our Lorp and ‘his 
disciples. Peter the Heymit, by his appeals on behalf of the holy sepulechre, origi- 
nated the crusades. What hosts sacrificed all, and suffered, and bled, and died in 
consequence of his earnest tongue. What a deal we might say of the preaching of 
“Wycliffe, Luther, and others, who shook the heavens and the earth with their 
voice, ‘Whitfield and Wesley, with their mellifluous tones and evangelie strains, 
‘aroused England and America, and through them the-world. We might dwellon 
the pulpit, the bar, the hustings, and the senate, as proofs of the unspeakable power 
of language ; aud every example would demonstrate that there is —— sates 
men so Stirring as the human voice. bd OK 

“Pustic NENA 8 have been our salvation. They burst the fetters of ine slave, 
abolished the Test and Corporation Laws, carried the’ Reform’ Bill, repealed:the 
Bread ‘Tax, and are yet destined to emancipate our country and the world from 

‘every vestige of tyranny. It has long been a phrase among us, ‘* Vow Populi,) Vox 
Dei” ‘The voice of the People is the voice of Gop,’’ intimating that the tongue of 
a nation is all but omnipotent. Despots have always dreaded it as the most irre- 
sistible of all foes. It is, therefore, no wonder, if every effort has been put forth to 
counteract its influence, or to convert it into an engine of injustice. Men. haye been 
hired to put down public meetings by clamour, or to spout treason, that they might 
frighten the middle and higher classes. Drums have been beaten, tin. kettles 
‘rattled, bells rung, music played; in fact, anything and everything to drown the 
-human voice when denouncing oppression and demanding the rights of the people. 
“The speakers haye been pelted with every kind of missile; and clubs and brickbats 
‘Have been resorted to, lest the philanthropist, the patriot, and the Christian should 
“pt évail, and banish cruelty, injustice, and irreligion from the earth. In these 
“gceneés it has been lamentable to perceive how the masses haye allowed. themselye$ 

“to be duped. For a few pence, or a small supply of filthy liquor, poor, men haye 

~ gold themselves to rivet the fetters on themselves, their wives, their children, and 
‘their country ; and have sometimes succeeded in putting down the meetings 1 which 
had nothing so much in view as the elevation and salvation of the very persons who 
‘thus treated them with scorn. These doings, more. than anything. else, haye 
“degraded and sunk the people in the estimation of the other ranks of society. 

~The:men that buy the masses to do mischief adduce this bribery as a proof that our 
gperatives are not fit to have their political rights. They boast that they are, a 
‘mercenary set, which may be induced by a very trifling sum to do any kind of  mis- 
“chief. They tell us that they have plenty of fellows ready to make a " row ”? if 
’ they will only give them a small treat. Hence the reform and prosperity. of “the 
‘nation is held back by these ‘Sons of Belial.’’ Hundreds of respectable. men and 
“avomen dread to come to a public meeting because of the disturbance which such 
oodeiely men are sure to produce. We know from the observations of many years, 

‘that clamorous meetings have done more than anything else in the country to Keep 
““pack the cause of truth and liberty. As we said in a former paper, our working 
Jefriends must respect themselves before they will be respected by others, and especially 
evince their reason, justice, patience, and good behayiour in public assemblies, 
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bead. ;Lhey must, as sruaKenrs, become decorous in their language. _'There eught to be 
No low,, vulgar, .or. abusive epithets. To stoop to slander is the best justification 
ywecan-pronounce on an,adyersary. It shows that we are compelled. to resort to 
falsehood and misrepresentations before we can aceuse. And then vulgarity and 
sabuse.areneyer needed. To employ low and insulting language only betrays our 
own ill-manners and bad breeding; so that we injure no one but ourselves by its 
use.. It is impossible to make truth appear to advantage by scurrilous expres- 
sions) bAnd as for abuse, that is never needed.. Even Lucifer does not require it ; 
at is. quite enough to give the Devil his due. Only tell what he is; and the more 
chaste your language, the more force will there be in what you say. Ifa manisa 
misereant,;-or if.a principle is bad, show it up in its true character, and it will 
mequive no/other kind of condemnation. We have among our operatives some of 
‘theamost effective speakers in the land, and it will only be for them always to avoid 
miolence of speech, and their words will be as a sharp two-edged sword, which no 
one will be able to evade. Weremember once at a public meeting on the Corn- 
Jaww$; to have seen thousands awed to silence by the chaste and truthful eloquence 
ofia mason’s labourer; and none were more moved than the wealthy portion of the 
anudigice. But we need not argue this point. A word to the wise is enough. 


4a Il, Public meetings should be conducted wiruour cLaMouR. The best way to help 
‘an “adversary is to interrupt him with groans and hisses. We know a town in 
which there is a pompous, windy, flatulent nondescript, who makes a point of inter- 
Tupting every good undertaking. So perverted is his mind that he has no charity 
towards anything, unless it be tyrannical or vicious. ‘The whole indignation of, his 
‘soul boils over at every object which is philanthropic, just, or benevolent, Well, 
‘a8 We may suppose, his head is as shallow as his principles are wicked ; and when he 
‘ascends the platform, if left to himself, he would in a few minutes so thoroughly 
€xhausthis whole mental store, that his predicament would be pitiable in the 
*éxtremeé, so much so that we have reasen to believe he would soon become ashamed 
‘ofhimself, notwithstanding his almost utter want of any sense of propriety, But 
“fort a long time the people helped him; they groaned, they hissed, they shouted 
“they phuba dived! and thus gave him time to spin out what might have been said in 
“ter. minutes into half-an-hour or an hour’s speech. All the inane, yacuums 
‘and awfnl pauses were filled up by the interruptions of his opponents; and 
‘further, by this delay of time, there was little space given to those who might have 
‘come after and answered the little that required to be noticed, We are happy, 
“however, to say that the people are becoming wiser; and by listening to him in 
‘silence they give him the best opportunity of confuting himself. We know that it 
‘Yequires a great deal of patience to listen to a tw aids in the shape of a-gentle- 
“man trying to ape the orator, touching off his provincialisms with aristocratic 
3 “affectations, and yet insulting humanity and common sense in every word he utters ; 
“out still to bear with such an imbecile, until he has run himself out, is the most 
‘Soyere castigation that can be inflicted, We once saw the working men exercise 
“this forbearance towards an empty-headed gentleman, and the humming, the hahing, 
“and the repetitions were of the most laughable character. The poor fellow had 
goon drained his cranium of every thought, and their silence made his own, yoice 
“awful, and left nothing to excite either his zeal or his spleen; and at length, after 
“having said the same thing over three or four times, down he sat from sheer,ex- 
“haustion and chagrin, This was a heavy punishment; and was one of. the-finest 
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displays of self-government and moral power ina crowd that we have ever wit- 
nessed. Had they shouted or hissed, or thrown in a number of interjections, the 
orator would have been greatly aided in his lame attack upon truth and philan- 
thropy; but they left him to his own resources, they gave him cord and A soon 
suspended himself. nt 

‘It should be remembered that clamour is not argument—that sound is not, sense, 
In many instances these arise from violent passions and tyrannical motives, and | are 
in fact.a species of physical force. It is probable that the men who would’ put 
down a public meeting by bellowing would go a little further but for the police, 
They are despots at heart, and cannot bear to hear a word contrary to their own 
opinions, ‘They exclaim against the tyrants who fetter the press, prohibit public 
meetings, and refuse civil and religious liberty ; and yet they are treading in their 
steps. ‘They are the Marys, the Bonners, the Popes, and Louis Philippes. of 
England. They say in effect to every speaker, ‘‘ You shall speak as I like, or you 
shall not speak at all. Iam an infallible Solomon; my will is law; no one shall 
utter a sentiment here contrary to mine, without being dashaeee down. itis 
true I cannot answer his argument, but I can roar like a lion, bellow like an ox, 
or bray like an ass, and with these brutish gifts I would silence an archan gel if he 
spoke what disagreed with my own peculiar views.” Now, it makes little difference 
whether our voices are prohibited by an Act of Parliament, stopped by the police, 
or drowned by the shoutings of a mob; the effect is the same, only that it is rather 
annoying to find men who demand freedom of speech refusing to their brethren 
what they ask for themselves. So long as we have this tyranny exercised over our 
pubtic meetings,-a strong argument will be drawn from it against the investiture of 
the people with their full share of political liberty. It will be argued that the 
masses are not fit to be trusted with their rights, and that if they had ey bed they 
would be more despotic than the worst of Neros that have ever lived. tg 

‘Every one should be ailowed to speuk out. If he has right on his side it will 
prevail in spite of us; and, on the other hand, if his sentiments are erroneous, the 
best confatation will be to allow him to utter them, Everything that is wrong is 
of necessity absurd, and i(s advocates confer a boon upon the truth by proclaiming, 
and consequently expesing, their heresies. Let all men speak freely, It is true 
that the object which a meeting hasin view should not be unreasonably interrupted, 
nor without the permission of the chairman; but when an adverse party is per- 
mitted to speak, he should be allowed to do so without being insulted or Gepmlae 
with hisses, or any other spccies of irrational annoyance. 

We have made these remarks because we know the invaluable benefits that 
public meetings are destined to confer upon the country and the world, and that 
the chief thing that prevents their efficiency is the noise and confusion with which 
they are often disturbed. Thousands of our most influential friends never attend 
for fear of an uproar; and some of our best speakers are, from the same cause, 
deterred from the platform. There is no reason why our working men and women 
should not be as polite as the Queen, and as orderly as angels, and render their 
public gatherings exhibitions of everything that is generous, noble-minded, and 
decorous. Were this attended to, we should soon haye a new country and a new 
world, ade 
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y is said that when Prince Charles was 
informed of some of Sir John Cope’s 
movements, he called for a glass of brandy, 
and, ordering whiskey for the soldiers, 
drank ‘‘to the health of good Mr. Cope, 
and may every general in the usurper’s 
service prove himself as much our friend 
as he has done.” It is now generally ac- 
knowledged that the northward march of 
the Government general was a great 
blunder, but one, the entire: blame of 
which it is not fair to lay upon Cope. The 
force which he commanded was not suffi- 
cient to intercept and surmount the enemy 
at various points, or, without fail, over- 
whelm them, if fairly confronted. And, 
save with such a force, entrance into their 
country was a most dangerous expedient. 
In fact, it gave to Charles the option of 
two eourses, either of which could scarcely 
fail to forward his cause. If he stayed to 
receive Cope; they should meet in a 
country well-known to the Highlanders, 
and admirably adapted to the mode of 
warfare they practised, but as ill-fitted as 
possible for the action of regular troops, 
and a country, which, besides thus fur- 
nishing Charles with unconscious friends 
in its ‘mountains and defiles, was filled 
With active, living, favourers. of his 
cause, either secret or avowed, who should 
know well how to distract, deceive, and 
aunoy his foes in a thousand ways. Or, 
he might give Sir John the slip, and 
leaving him and his soldiers to meditate 
among the bare Highland hills, proceed to 
take possession of the rich and valuable 
low .couutry which the march of the 
king’s troops left unprotected. By this step 
he should at once replenish his scantily- 
supplied coffers, from the prosperous and 
industrious lowland towns, and give such 
colat to his arms, as should draw to his 
standard the timid aud donbtful who 
wished him success, yet feared to commit 
themselves till they saw whether there 
was a chance of his attaining it. 

It is singular that the Government 
should not have foreseen the danger of all 
this oceurring, or bethought themselves 
of following the course adopted by the 
Duke of Argyle in the rebellion of 1715, 
when, by guarding the pass to the low- 
lands at Stirling, he succeeded in repuls- 
ing the insurgents. 'The ebject of order- 
ing Cope at once to the Highlands, was 
to erush the rebellion, as it was thought 
he might be able to do, before it had 
time to gather strength. Cope advised 
the step, but it is net fair to burden him 
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with the entire blame, for it was recom- 
mended by others, men of judgment and 
influence, chief amongst whom may be 
mentioned Duncan Forbes of Culldden. 
Forbes, an Invernessshire man; and well 
acquainted with the Highlands; held the 
high office of President of the Court of 
Session at this important juncture. Firmly 
attached to the Hanoverian Governmént, 
from an enlightened regard to the liberties; 
of his country, he threw himself into the 
struggle with intense zeal, devoting his 
time, labour, and property, ungrudgingly’ 
to the cause of his country, but never m= 
dulging other than compassionate and 
kindly feelings to his misguided country- 
men engaged on the other side. For 
many years previous to this period, he had» 
aboured to imbue his countrymen with 
enlightened political opinions. And not 
altogether without success. The defection’ 
of the two Skye chiefs, which so disap’ 
pointed Charles on his landing, was 
through Forbes’s means ; and to his efforts 
may justly be ascribed much of whatever’ 
loyalty was found in the Highlands. That 
he supposed it greater than it really was; 
is cértain; and hence his misapprehension 
of the amount of aid Cope was likely to 
receive in the north, This mistake, along 
with an earnest desire that by a speedy 
termination of the war, time should not 
be given to many of his countrymen to: 
ruin themselves by joining the insurrec 
tion, led to the only injudicious counsel 
given by this great and amiable man du- 
ring the whole of this trying period. =~ 
Bat to return to Cope.” On the 20th wf 
August le left Edinburgh, at the. head of 
1,400 infantry. The two regiments of 
dragoons were left behind as unfit for the 
hills. Provisions in abundance ‘were’ 
amongst the stores of the royal army, and 
1,090 stand of arms, with which to equip 
the recruits the general expected to re- 
ceive from the loyal clans as he advanced. 
His destination was Fort Augustus, the 
central fort of the great glens. On the 
25th the troops reached Dalnacardoch, and 
by this time the difficulties of his positiow 
began to press on the poor unfortunate 
general. In the first place, the loyal High-, 
landers for whom he had provided arnis, 
failed to make their appearance, and 700° 
of the spare arms were returned to Sti) 
ling. ‘hen he found, in many unpleasant 
ways, that he was in an enemy’s country. 
His baggage-horses were stole in the 
night, and the bread and biscuits whish 
the loyal bakers of Edinburgh had pre- 
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‘Cope, were obliged to be left behind, to 
furnish, no doubt, a rare treat, to hungry 
tebels, who, however, it may safely be 
averred, had a higher design in stealing 
Cope’s horses than the gratification of 
their own appetites. He was, moreover, 
tricked by all sorts of false information, 
till at last the poor bewildered man ex- 
claimed in despair, that there was not a 
single person, high or low, on whose word 
he Abita rely. 

Between Cope and Fort Augustus rose 
the extensive mountain of Corryarrich, 
across which his way lay over the military 
road made in traverses by Marshal Wade. 
It was of all places that where an ad- 
vancing army could most surely be de- 
stroyed by an enemy, even greatly inferior 
in numbers, if they knew how to take ad- 
vantage of the ground. At Dalnacardoch, 
Cope received the intelligence that on this 
very hill Charles intended to welcome his 
advent to the Highlands; that one corps 
‘was to be stationed above, another in the 
many fit places of ambush below, so that the 
royal army should be inclosed on both 
sides, This news was brought by an officer 
in the king’s troops, Captain Sweetenham, 
who had been taken prisoner by the Ja- 
Gobites, detained to hear the proclamation 
of king James, and then discharged. When 
he left, the rebel army amounted to 1,400. 
He had met many since on their way to 
join it, and was informed thatit now num- 

‘red 3,000 (an exaggerated statement), 
and ‘designed to meet Sir John on the 
heights of Corryarrich. 

JVhis information was sufficiently alarm- 
ing; and at Dalwhinnie, Cope determined 
to stop and call a council of war, to con- 
sider what was to be done in this perplex- 
ing erisis. The wisdom which knows 
when to obey the spirit of a commander 
by disobeying its letter, and the moral 
courage which enables men to retrace steps 
which ought never to have been taken, are 
not given to all men, and certainly were 
not to Sir John Cope and his officers. 
Their orders were to march into the High- 
lands to suppress the rebellion against his 
Majesty. It was now obvious that this 
object could be better accomplished by 
returning to the Lowland frontier, and 
equally obvious that every step taken by 
them since they left that-frontier had been 
«othe detriment of his Majesty’s cause; 
yet they, determined to go on, but, instead 
of: proceeding to Fort Augustus, to turn 
Sid e to Inverness. 

wdnthe meantime all was life, hope, and 
spirit'in the campof the Chevalier. They 
were joined daily by deserters from Sir 
John’s army, who brought the most exact 
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accounts of all his movements and difli- 
culties. The rebels were ‘prepar Bre 
Cope had been informed; to meet him ‘on 
Corryarrich ; and so eager was Charles for 
the attack, that, on putting’ ona’ pair’ of 
Highland brogues on the morning of the 
oth, he exclaimed, “ Before I throw these 
off I shall fight with General Cope.” On 
receiving the news of Cope’s change’ of 
movement, a council of war was called; 
and the question of “ Pursue Cope, or ad- 
vance into the Lowlands?” being dis- 
cussed, it was determined to advance.’ It 
was a bold resolution, but im a desperate 
enterprise like that of Charles ‘Stuart, 
boldness may be the greatest prudence: 
If victory is to be gained, the onset'must 
be rapid and fiery, carrying all before it 
ere there be time to prepare for resistance. 
During this march, and throughout the 
whole of the war, Charles cheerfully 
shared the hardships and privations of ‘his 
followers, and sought by every means: to 
endear himself to them. He bivouacked 
along with them in the open field, wrapped 
in his plaid, a wisp of straw his pillow; 
and the cold ground his bed. In the day 
he walked by their side, listening to their 
clan legends and songs, and apparently 
entering with enthusiasm, great as their 
own, into all their national feelings.. On 
the 30th of August he reached Blair, and 
found that the noble proprietor, the Duke 
of Athol, had fled at his approachi: This 
nobleman was a younger brother of¢the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, and now enjoyed 
the estates forfeited by his brother’s trea+ 
son. The Duke was no keen partisan of 
the reigning family—rather the reverse; 
but he liked to keep his property; and 
judged it best, in present circumstances, 
to be out of the way: Accordingly the 
Marquis of 'ullibardine found itceasy to 
make good, in the meantime, his claim io 
his father’s halls; and there he entertained 
his Prince and co-patriots for two days 
with great magnificence. They then pro- 
ceeded onwards to Perth, which was, of 
course, obliged to receive them like other 
places, whether agreeable or not. ‘De 
worthy magistrates, likethe Duke of Athol, 
thought proper to fly, and when the Prince 
arrived they were nowhere to be found, 
When the aspirant to the crown of the 
three kingdoms efitered Perth, his purse 
contained a single guinea!» The first thing 
to be done, then, was ‘to improve*the 
finances, and provide the sinews of war’; 
so the “ fair city ” was taxed to the amount 
of £500. Here, and on his way thither, 


the Chevalier’s party was greatly strength- 


ened by the adherence’ of a considerab’ 
number of men of rank, property, and “in+ 
fluence, amongst the most noted of whom 
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were, Lord. George Murray (a brother of 
the teat of Meliberde on officer of 
great, ability), and.the Duke of Perth, 
so called by the Jacobites—his grandfather, 
the Earl. of Perth, having received the 
title of Duke from James II., at St. Ger- 
mains. ..Both these noblemen were im- 
mediately appointed lieutenant-generals of 
the army, 
. Hight.days were spent in Perth, drilling 
into some sort of order the motley crew 
who had. joined the Pretender’s standard, 
and. providing money and other necessaries 
for. carrying on their formidable under- 
taking... It is related that in Perth Charles 
meta linendraper from London, whom. he 
esined “ to inform his fellow-citizens that 
he, expected to see them at St. James’s in 
the course of two months.” 
~ On,the lith of September the rebel army 
left Perth on their march to the Scottish 
ap hres, taking a circuitous route to avoid 
aderry which they had not the means to 
cross; and on the 16th they encamped 
within afew miles of Edinburgh. 
» And what of the good burghers of the 
ancient city all this time? From the mo- 
mient they heard that Sir John Cope had 
marched to Inverness, leaving the Low- 
lands at the mercy of the Highland force, 
their:;alarm had been great. ‘Two regi- 
ments of dragoons were, except the garri- 
sons of the fortresses, the whole of King 
George’s army in the Lowlands at this 
time. ‘These were now employed to cover 
the: capital, which had besides some bodies 
of local defenders, though not very efficient 
ones. The town guard amounted to about 
120 men ; the trained bands to 1,000. The 
former had been soldiers, but were now 
elderly men; the whole right of the latter 
to the military name consisted in the pos- 
session of a uniform, and the assembling 
on certain joyous occasions to discharge a 
set of old firelocks. It is true the opposing 
army was neither well-disciplined nor 
well-armed; but the Highlanders were ac- 
customed to war, and of reckless courage, 
whereas these quiet citizens had enjoyed 
the fruits of peace and industry long 
enough to feel most reluctant to expose 
their. precious persons to the fury of the 
kilted mob. 

Besides these so-called military bodies, 
the magistrates obtained permission to 
raise-another force, to be designated the 
Edinburgh Regiment. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, money and men for this scheme 
were called for. 'hemoney showered in ; 
but, alas! for the men. ‘I'he drum beat 
long and loud, but few were disposed to 
answer the summons. At length 200 men 
were enlisted; then a body of volunteers 
was formed, numbering 400; and with this 
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force the citizens awaited in. fear and 


trembling for the arrival of the terrible 
Highlanders, In fear and trembling, but 
not in quiet. The town was distracted by 
the cries of different parties as to the. best 
mode of resistance. Some were for forti- 
fying the city, while others urged, with 
justice, that such a scheme was imprac- 
ticable. Sir John Cope had in the mean- 
time sent for ships to carry his troops 
south, and great hopes were entertained 
that he might arrive in time to save the 
capital. fi 
As, however, Charles drew nearer and 
nearer, and there were no signs of Cope’s 
approach, the alarm of the inhabitants be- 
came extreme. It was resolved that, 
instead of waiting within the walls, the 
town guard, the Edinburgh regiment, and 
the volunteers should join the dragoons, 
and at the village of Corstorphine, three 
miles from Edinburgh, make a. stand 
against the rebel army. On Sunday, the 
loth, the alarm—a false one—was. given 
that the Prince was approaching. .The 
people were then assembled at. public 
worship; the ministers preached with 
swords at their sides; and no doubt fancy 
suggested sounds of the wild Highland 
war-cry—the shrill bagpipes and the ¢lash 
of broadsword and target mingled. in the 
ears of the people with the words of 
spiritual instruction addressed to them= 
when lo! a strange sound startles all... It 
is the fire-bell, the understood signal, for 
the warrior force of the city to assemble, 
Instantly the churches are deserted, and 
the streets crowded with an anxious mul- 
titude. The volunteers are already assem+ 
bled in the Lawn-market, and soon after 
Hamilton’s dragoons. rode. through, the 
streets on their way to join Gardiner’s, at 
Corstorphine. They bravely clash their 
swords, and the streets ring with huzzas, 
But, alas! for the courage of the poor 
volunteers. A change soon comes o’er the 
spirit of their dream. Scarcely have the 
huzzas died away, when grim death seems 
to stare them in the face. heir mothers, 
wives, and sisters weep, and implore them 
not to risk lives so precious to them; their 
fathers and brothers urge that their. en- 
gagement was to defend the city, not to 
march out of it. Captain Drummond, one 
of the most zealous of their officers, seeing 
the turn affairs were taking, and anxious 
to stop the meditated defection, led off his 
company to the West-port, whence they 
were to march out of the town. Away 
they set, but few were destined to follow 
their captain even to the » West+port. 
Lanes opened from every side, invitin 
desertion ;. and Drummond’s company, 
growing “small by degrees and beautifully 
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less,” had nearly vanished, when their 
leader looked round for them on reaching 
his destination. “A city wag,” says Mr. 
Chambers, ‘‘ afterwards compared their 
march to the course of the Rhine, which 
at one place is a majestic river, flowing 
through fertile fields, but, being continually 
drawn. off by little canals, at last becomes 
a small rivulet, and almost ceases to be 
distinguishable before reaching the ocean.” 
Of course the idea of the volunteers going 
to Corstorphine was abandoned, and a de- 
tachment of the town guard and Edin- 
burgh regiment, were sent to support the dra- 
goons there. 

And much need, as the event proved, 
the dragoons had for Sup Or’ their courage 
and that of the civic soldiers being much 
alike. A few. pistol-shots, from a small 
party the insurgents had sent forward to 
reconnoitre, so frightened them, that they 
waited to see no more of their opponents. 
Without returning a shot, they wheeled 
about and fled. “ Galloping,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “in the greatest confusion 
round the base of the Castle, by what were 
called the Lang Dykes, they pursued their 
disorderly course along the fields where 
the new town is now built, in full view of 
the city and its inhabitants, whose fears 
were reasonably enough raised to ex- 
tremity at seeing the shameful flight of the 
ragplar soldiers, whose business it- was to 
fight—a poor example to those who were 
only to take up the deadly trade as ama- 
teurs. Even at Leith—to which, as they 
had last encamped there, they returned 
by a kind of instinct—those recreant horse- 
men could only be halted for a few 
minutes. Ere their minds had recovered 
from their perturbation, some one raised a 
cry that the Highlanders were at hand; 
and the retreat was renewed. They halted 
a second time near Prestonpans ; but, re- 
ceiying a third alarm from one of their 
own men falling into a waste coal-pit, the 
race was renewed in the darkness of the 
night, and the dragoons only stopped at 
Dunbar, North Berwick, and other towns 
on the coast; none of them, at the same 
time, able to render a reason why they 
fled, or to tell by whom they were pur- 
sued.” 

No wonder that, after this exhibition of 
cowardice on the part of their defenders, 
the general cry of the inhabitants should 

e for surrender. The danger was un- 
questionably great, and trickery seems 
to. have been resorted to to increase the 
terror of the people. <A letter had been 
received from Charles, demanding entrance 
in.the name of King James; and, on the 
afternoon of the same day, it is related, 
that “when the inhabitants were violently 
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debating in the New Kirk aisle, a gentle- 
man, whose person was not recognised by 
anyone, made up to the West-bow upon ; 
grey horse, and, rushing rapidly along 
the Lawn-market, where the volunteers 
were standing, ‘cried, with a loud 
voice, that he had seen the Highlanders, 
and they were 16,000 strong. Without 
stopping to be questioned, he was out of 
sight in a moment; but the impression he 
made on the faint-hearted volunteers was 
decisive. Four companies immediately 
marched up to the Castle-hill, and surren- 
dered their arms to General Guest, from 
whom they had received them, and their 
example was speedily followed by all the 
different bodies of militia that had been 
supplied with arms from the Castle 
magazine. When this ,transaction was 
completed, Edinburgh might be said 
to have virtually resigned all hope of 
defence, though the trained bands still 
continued upon the walls, with their rusty 
firelocks in their hands, and the gates were 
still barricaded.” 
The magistrates, in this difficulty, sent 
for the law officers of the Crown, and 
found, to their great consternation, that 
they had fled. Running away seemed 
quee the fashion among all ranks, from 
ukes and magistrates down to private 
dragoons and citizen soldiers. Between 
the right of King George and the right of 
King James, they were certainly placed in 
an awkward dilemma; and, probably 
esteeming prudence to be the better part 
of valour, they resolved to cut the knot of 
ye difficulty—how to act—by not acting 
at all. : 
To Charles’s letter the authoritiesreplied 
by sending first one deputation, and then 
another, entreating time for deliberation. 
The Prinee, equally aware with them- 
selves of the value of hours, reiterated his 
summons to surrender at once, promising 
in that case protection to the town. 
Meanwhile he determined that night it 
should be his by force or stratagem, if not 
by capitulation; and accordingly 900 picked 
men were despatched, under the command 
of Lochiel and some other officers. Ap- 
proaching the walls, they endeavoured to 
procure entrance by stratagem. Concealed 
by the darkness, they planted themselves 
in small parties near one of the gates, and 
sent forward a man, disguised as a servant 
of an officer of dragoons, to request en- 
trance. He was answered from withm by 
a threat of being shot if he did not with-’ 
draw immediately. ‘Thus disconcerted, 
the insurgents were about to retire, when, 
to their surprise, the gate opened, and, to 
the still Sie ee surprise of the keepers, a 
party of Highlanders in an instant placed 
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themselves within. This ill-timed open- 
ing of the gate was to give egress to the 
hackney-coach which had carried the last 
deputation to Charles, and which, having 
returned and set down the gentlemen, was 
now proceeding to its own quarters out- 
side the walls, to permit which the gate, 
contrary to orders, was opened. 

That day Charles entered the ancient 
Metropolis of his fathers. It was a scene 
to touch every heart, whatever its political 
predilections, .He seemed to come not as 
an enemy, but as an honoured and wel- 
come Sovereign. No sound but that of 
acclamation greeted his ear. Various, 
indeed, were the emotions of the immense 
concourse who looked on; but no one ven- 
tured to express other than friendly feel- 


845 
minded enemy. ‘T'o-day triumphant, who 
could tell but in a few days or weeks he 
might be called to pay with his life the 
penalty of his ambition. Perhaps his 
own thoughts turn that way, for no elation 
appears in his bearing, and, even at this 
proud moment, his countenance retains 
its habitual pensiveness. Home, a specta- 
tor of the scene, tells us that “the 
Jacobites were charmed with the appear- 
ance of Charles, and compared hin to 
Robert. the Bruce, whom they said he 
resembled in his figure, as in his features. 
The Whigs looked upon him with other 
eyes. They observed that even in that 
triumphant hour, when he was about to 
enter the palace of his fathers, the atrof 
his countenance was languid and melan- 


ings. The delight of the Jacobites was 
boundless, and there was much in the cir- 
cumstances of the young hero to excite 
sympathy in the env of a generous. | 


choly—that he looked like a gentleman 
and a man of fashion, but not like a hero 
and a conqueror.” it 
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AN exceedingly ingenious automaton was seen several years ago by the writer. 
It was one of the many remarkable specimens of M. Maillardet’s extraordinary 
skill, A tower appeared, in the upper part of which was a circle, suggesting to 
the spectator the idea of a covered dial-plate. As he stood before it, a little figure 
of a soothsayer was observed seated on one side, having in his left hand a book, on 
the perusal of which he seemed to be intent, and in his right, a wand. ‘The 
automatic figure was not many inches high. 
In the lower part of the tower a drawer appeared open, into which the visitor 
was at liberty to put a question inscribed on the enamelled face of an oval medallion, 
selecting one at pleasure from a number on the table, and having done s0, the 
dvawer was to be closed. Directly this was pushed in, the soothsayer rose from 
his seat, and carefully conning his mystic volume, struck with his wand the circle 
above, when instantly two folding doors opened, and exhibited on the inner surface 
the answer. Thus, to the question: ‘‘ What is it that last deserts mankind?’ 
the answer was, “Hfope.’”’ To the query ‘‘ Are there any women in heaven?’ 
the answer was, “ ‘There could be no heayen without them.’’ And s0 in the 
course of an hour, about fifty responses might be given, varying, of course, in their 
quality, to meet the diverse tastes of the visitors, but each response according with 
the interrogation, 
It was a frequent experiment to shut the drawer without first putting in a medal- 
lion, or to put in a blank medallion. At such times the soothsayer would rise 
and consult his book, but, shaking his head, he would resume his seat, the folding- 
doors remaining shut, and the drawer keing thrown out just as it was. If two 
médallions were put in the drawer together, the answer given was to the one 
placed lowest. Some medallions bore a question on each side, and they were both 
answered in succession with the same certainty. These varied movements could 
not fail to excite astonishment and admiration; the inventor declared. that the 
automaton proceeded entirely on mechanical principles, and he sometimes ex- 
pressed his surprise that the enigma it presented was not readily solved. Still, 
of the thousands that witnessed the feats of his soothsayer, the number must 
have been extremely small of those who could form any idea of the means by which 
they were produced. ey Fela 
The secret of the inventor was, however, discovered by Mr. Brockedon, who 
communicated it to Sir David Brewster, and who is entitled for it to the credit of 
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Brockedon’s discovery. bieni oft 

We shall conclude the present paper with an account of two remarkable musital 
automata, 

M. Vaucanson constructed a mechanical performer on the pipe and tabor. It 
was fixed, like the flute-player described in the last paper on the present subject, 
on a pedestal, attired in the dress of a dancing shepherd, and was capable of playing 
about twenty airs, minuets, regadoons, and country dances. 

In constructing this figure, M. Vaucanson made some discoveries that he little 
aliticipated, and amongst them, that this kind of flute is one of the most fatiguing 
instruments to the lungs of the performer. In order to produce the highest note 
of the instrument, the museles of the chest of a living performer must make an 
effort equal to fifty-six pounds, for such was the weight with which M. Vaucanson 
found it necessary to load the pair of bellows which supplied the air for this tone 
in his machine. For the lowest tone a single ounce sufficed, whence may ‘be 
deduced the variety of the intermediate proportions of wind that were necessary ‘in 
going oyer the scale of the flageolet. Very different proportions of wind too, were 
necessary even for producing the same note, according as it comes in succession to 
one or another part of the scale. M. Vaucanson was astonished to find this instru- 
ment demanding so great a number of combinations, and more than once he was 
ready to abandon it in despair; but patience and the resources of his ingenuity 
enabled him at length to surmount every difficulty. The androides | thus.con- 
structed is said to have excelled the most esteemed performers on the pipe and 
tabor.. None of these are able to give the requisite articulations to a rapid sug- 
cession of notes through a whole measure, and generally slur one-half of them; 
bat the machine played complete airs, with articulations of the tongue at every 
“note. nda Ative 

But this was not all. The flageolet occupies but one hand, the figure holds"in 
the other a stick with which he beats his tabor, or tambourine, so as to make a 
pleasing accompaniment to the air he plays. Sometimes his strokes are single, 
at others they are double, and sometimes they produce a continued rolling, a kind 
of motion by no means easy to accomplish by machinery. In a word, the 
mechanical pipe and tabor player, though perhaps less generally admired than the 
mechanical performer on the flute, is still an effort of ingenuity of the highest 
order, and worthy of the extraordinary reputation acquired by its most ingenious 
a.id persevering constructor, . yuna: 13 

The latest automatic musician with which we are acquainted, is one constructed 


by Maelzel, to whom is ascribed the credit of severalinventions. One of these is. the. 


metronome, or time-beating instrument, designed to aid pupils in learning the piano- 
‘forte... Another is the arrangement of many musical instruments so) as.to produce 
a kind of orchestral effect. In one, which M. Maelzel exhibited at Vienna, pieces 
~ of Turkish music were produced, as if played by a band of flutes, pipes, eymbols, 
‘triangle, double drum, and four trumpets. The trumpet sound is saidto have 
been admirable. It was preduced from real trumpets, blown bya blast: of air 
within the machine. A double bellows furnished the wind, and a wheel, acted on 
by a weight, set the whole in motion. Inferior imitations of this machine are 
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sometimes seen in. the streets of London, ach one is a kind of hand-organ, with 
a‘feeble resemblance of two.or three other instruments. oat 
- But to describe his chief work: M. Maelzel led forth from a tent a fine manly~ 
looking inartial figure in the uniform of a trumpeter of the Austrian dragoons: 
After the figure had been pressed on the left shoulder, it played not orly thé 
Austrian cavalry march, and all the signals for the manceuvres of the army, but 
also.a march, and an allegro by Weigh. After this, the dress of the figure was 
completely changed into that of a French trumpeter of the guard. It thus began 
to play the French cayalry march, also all the signals of the French cavalry 
manceuvres, as well as a march by Dussek, and an allegro by Pleyel. The sound 
of the trumpet is said to have been pure, and more agreeable than even the ablest 
rausician could produce from that instrument, because the human breath gives 
a inside of the trumpet a moisture which is prejudicial to the purity of the 
tone. ve 
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seliteen ti TRUSTING TO OURSELVES. 


THERE is a duty of an important nature, succeed in life. In whatever manner they 
which we have to perform towards so-| may be assisted, they can never become 
‘ciety: and that is, we must trust to our-| from rank men in society. We would 
selves.’ We have each been endowed with | earnestly impress upon the young the pro- 
reason to guide us, and hands to work;| priety of depending as little as possible 
why, then, uniess prostrated with bodily | upon prospects of advantages from others, 
disease, or some other infirmity, should we | all of whom have enough to do for them- 
think of leaning upon others for support | selves. It is obviously the duty of every 
or assistance? 1t would not be desirable | one to think and act for himself, as soon 
to see men shut up their hearts against | as he attains manhood, and neither be bur- 
‘each other, and each stand in the panoply | densome on relatives nor troublesome to 
of his own resolutions, determined against | acquaintances.. The acceptance of a 
en friendly appeal! whatsoever. It is} trifling favour from an. acquaintance 
‘possible, however, to be not altogether a| always lays us under an obligation which 
“churl, and yet to take care lest we be|is sometimes difficult to remove. Ifthe 
tempted into an exertion of benevolence | acquaintance ever needs similar favotis 
dangerous to ourselves, while it is of little | we feel bound to grant them, and perhaps 
advantage to our friends. Notwithstand- | he estimates the original favour so highly, 
ing the many ties which connect a man/that he thinks we cannot do enough to 
‘with society, he nevertheless bears largely | serve him. In this way hundreds of :mén 
-imprinted on his forehead the original| are ruined. We should say, accept, no 
doom, that.he must chiefly be dependent | favours, except upon a principle of common 
on his own labour for subsistence. It is| courtesy. If you employ any one to exe- 
found by all men of experience that, in so| cute a piece of work, take care to pay 
far as one trusts to his own exertions| him faithfully and promptly, md le 
solely, he will be apt to flourish ; and inso| under no obligation to him, oterwise 
far as he leans and depends upon othershe | you may be called upon, when 7ou least 
“will be the reverse. But there are many | expect it, to make payment an Aundpéd- 
who do not recognise this principle. They | fold. Be liberal, affable, and Jind + but 
trust only partially to themselves, and are | knowing that you cannot do mire mjury 
always poking about after large favours | to society than by greatly injying your- 
from friends. We find them asking loans | self, exercise a just. caution infiving way 
of money, asking others to be surety for | to the solicitations of your fries. Never 
them, asking acquaintances to interfere to | be too ready to convince yourglf that itis 
“get places for them, If they ask for | right to involve yourself largly, in order 
nothing else, they intrude upon their | to help any person into a partrular station 
friends to seek advice. Neither physically | in society; rather let him degin at’ the 
’nor morally do they seem able to exert! bottom, and he will be allath) better fitted 
themselves for their own behoof. This is| for his place when he reachesit, by having 
so contemptible a mode of living, that it] fought his way up throug) the lower 
cannot be too severely reprehended. | stages. 

Those who depend on others can never 
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LONGFELLOW AND HIS POEMS. EP STO Ka 
No American poet, not even excepting Mrs. Sigourney and Willis, Emerson and’ 
Bryant, who have each their peculiar and admiring school of adherents; has taken’ _ 
such deep root in the hearts of the English as Professor Longfellow. Yet his 
writings are not unfrequently complained of as being deficient in imagination, un= 
poetical, and even unreadable; and in this respect his fate resembles that of his 
predecessor, Wordsworth, who, to the last, was either vehemently applauded, or » 
scornfully ridiculed. But the earnestness of purpose, the broad genial sympathy, 
and manly energy breathing forth in every page of Longfellow’s works, appeal so 
forcibly and so lovingly to our consciences and our affections, that his admirers far 
outnumber his detractors. 

Professor Longfellow was born on the 27th of February, 1807, in the cityof — 
Portland, in the United States. Of his early days little seems to be knownin this. 
country ; but a brief notice affixed to one of the cheap editions of his ‘‘ Voices of » ~ 
the Night,’”’ and which was written by Professor Griswold, a brother poet, tells us» 
that he was entered a student at Bowdoin College when fourteen years of age, and 
took a bachelor’s degree at the same seminary in 1825. In the year after this step 
had been attained, he first visited those classical shores of the Old World from 
which he was destined to learn so much; and after travelling through France, - 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, he spent some months in studying at Gottingen ; and. 
crossing England on his way back to America, he reached home in 1829. Not 
long afterwards he was nominated to the Professorship of Modern Languages in 
Bowdoin College; and two years later was united in marriage to his first wife. But 
this event did not extinguish his fondness for travelling; and being again seized 
with a longing desire to re-visit the romantic ground of Europe, he left his native 
country with the determination of more accurately studying the literature of the 
northern nations, whose primeeyal simplicity and intelligence appear to have exer-.. 
cised a powerful influence over his imagination. The succeeding summer passed 
away very pleasantly in Sweden and Denmark, the two following seasons being 
chiefly spent in Germany; but when he arrived at Heidelberg, he sustained a 
severe bereavement in the sudden death of his wife. This great loss, deeply as it 
was felt, did not prevent him continuing his journey, and six months more glided 
by in Switzerland and the Tyrol. Again he returned to the United States, and 
resumed his duties of professor of the French and Spanish languages, only he was 
now appointed to hold this situation in Harvard College, . Preptere 

No mention is made, in the little memoir above alluded to, of the length of time 
which elapsed between the loss of his first wife and the commencement of his 
attachment to his present one; but it is pretty generally believed that the second: ~ 
object cf his Jove was the young English lady whom he made known to the readers” 
of ** Hyperion ”’ under the name of Mary Ashburton. He met her on the European ~ 
contineit, and it is currently reported that her refusal of his offer, which is 80’ 
touchinsly recorded in his principal prose work, was followed by a probation, 

lasting, ike that of the patriarch, for seven years, after which the lady relented, 
and was uarried to him. ‘The most affectionate men, and those who have lost the 
loveliest € wives, are generally those whom we oftenest see take this step, as if 
unable tosupport the desolation of their solitary existence, after having once 
known thebliss of heart and soul communion in wedded life. Wed 
_, Of Longellow’s prose works—“ Outre-Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” and “ Kavanagh’? 
it is not hex our province to speak, further than to remark, that both the two last: 
possess mary beautiful passages, which could only have been written bya ‘true — 
poet; and “Hyperion,”’ in particular, contains many expressions of that heart=\ 
felt sympath; with some of our bitterest, yet often most secret, trials, which so — 
endear theirauthor to his readers. Next to the intuitive perception which enables 
him to penrtrate thus closely into the under-current of every-day troubles, the 
faculty which causes his teaching to come so peculiarly home to men’s bosoms is_ 
his frank almittance that our sadness, even when apparently unaccountable, is” 
often not the less real. He never attempts to conquer trial by denying, as so 
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many others do, its existence; but he meets sorrow, from whatever cause, bravely, 
feels for and with the sufferer, and then, gently explaining the necessity of every- 
one’s passing through an appointed baptism of trouble, for wise and good pur-~ 
poses, he shows men how to endure patiently and hopefully to the end. We have 
heard it said that Longfellow’s writings are morbid in their tendency; but they 
caw be little understood by those who so think. His constant motto, as he him- 
self tells us, is contained in the following verse of that sweet Psalm of Life which 
has aided so many struggling, bewildered minds :— 

“* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
i Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 
More than one or two instances have we known where this poem has effectually 
raised a long-drooping heart, and, like the pole-star to benighted travellers, has: 
afforded a far-sighted vision, which has enabled the weary pilgrim to discern the 
true end and aim of his existence, and given him faith so 
“ To act that each to-morrow 
Finds him farther than to-day.”’ 
_ Another class, besides the desponding, who derive peculiar enjoyment from the 
American professor’s lyrics, are the overwrought student, the worn-out editor, and 
_ the numerous circle of patient workers of every class, who, wearied by labour and 
excitement, and too much fatigued to enter into the sublime thoughts of the 
greatest minds, exclaim with the poet :— 
** Not from the grand old masters— 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time ;”’ 


—but 
“* Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 
% # # # 
*‘ Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 
And Longfellow’s soothing melodies are indeed like the refreshment of soft, 
music to these tired denizens of earth. Hut none love him better than children, 
who know not the meaning of mental weariness, and who rejoice in drinking from 
his fresh gushing waters, and revel in fancying how kind a friend he must be to 
the young and joyous-hearted. And so they would find him; for he is a true 
friend to his fellow-creatures, and that to an extent not commonly witnessed in one 
so truly a poet, 

Longfellow’s first metrical attempts were written when he was an. under- 
graduate, and made their appearance in the United States Literary Gazette; the 
‘Voices of the Night,” and the play of ‘‘The Spanish Student,’’ forming his 
introduction to the English public. This pretty little drama, without producing | 
any vivid impression on the reader, charms him insensibly by the truthfulness of 
its Spanish accompaniments, and the delicacy of the heroine Preciosa’s character. | 
A peculiarly characteristic passage of our author occurs in Victorian’s efforts to: 
comfort her, when they meet after a separation occasioned by false reports to his 
betrothed’s disadvantage, and when he entreats her thus— 

‘Oh let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine, and it shall faint no more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger; but be comforted clay NR 
And filled with my affection.” Anant 


But pleasantly as this drama is composed, its delicate imagery reminding one'of'’ 
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“Kavanagh,” it will probably never add much to his reputation : | and passing»by 
his first minor poems, which are too well known to need further comment, we must? 
turn to his noblest production, either in prose or verse,—‘‘ Evangeline.” Uit-" 
fortunately for the fame of its gifted writer, the rough measure sounding positively 
barbarous to most English readers, deters many from attempting its perusal, and 
some from admiring it even when they have been induced to wade through it. 
To others, again, the exquisite gracefulness of the poem so reconciles them to the 
uncouth metre, they would not alter it if they could, and to most its merits 
outweigh any merely extraneous and slight defects of construction, The first part 
opens with two or three hundred lines, resembling a strain of the sweetest music, © 
and you seem to be transported by their perusal into a patriarchical world, where_ 


bed, who just lives to recognise and bless her, and then goes before her to. Heo 
Heavenly mansions of the blest. The previous pursuit is, perhaps, needlessly and, : 
too painfully prolonged ; yet you close the book with no desponding feelings, but: 
an assured conviction that Evangeline will ere long rejoin her beloved ina world » 
where there is no more pain to be endured, no more partings to be undergone.—=''! 
We believe that it was Ebenezer ELuliott, the Corn-law rhymer, who not long before 
his own departure, speculated on the delight with which one of his friends, who"” 
had recently died, wouldread ‘‘ Evangeline’ in preference to Homer. Such praise’” 
is worth much, and is fitting incense to be offered on the highly-fayoured shrine of 
Parnassus by one great poet to another. ag A 

In all Longfellow’s poems his intense love of Nature is vividly portrayed ; andy,,, 
he woos her as one who knows that she ‘‘ speaks only to listeners ;”’ neither is this... 
qualification found wanting in his seaside and fireside verses, a collection of which 
quickly appeared in this country after the publication of ‘‘ Evangeline.” They: 
contain, indeed, many beautiful pieces, but are, on the whole, enor inferior to: 
his other works. ‘Their appearance was followed in this country by ‘* Kavanagh,’*0» 
the last of his productions which has crossed the Atlantic. But not in vain has ba*" 
laboured to teach regs RS 


bisad eudent 

‘“‘ That affection never is wasted ; rs ipa 

Ifit enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning "wt Adc ee 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 

- Patience! Accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of affection! — Ne 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike ; ah dbebel cers 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of heay’n,”’ set | 


Such teachings sink deep into tried hearts, who sometimes, in this bustling world, 


are liable to feel as if no one had leisure to extend them a helping hand—no one 
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time to let them weep on their bosom, or to comfort them with healing counsel: 
Toisuch, Longfellow is like a welcome angel, who has drawn high, and having, 
rescued them from the slough of despondency, sends them on their way, having 


- 


“satisfied the longing soul, and filled the hungry soul with goodness.” 


om THE SIA-FAIL; OR, STONE OF DESTINY. 


AS many of our readers haye visited West-| gantia after his death; but being ambitious 
minster Abbey, and as, during the Indus-| and fondof war, they were continually en- 
trial Exhibition, many more will visit that | croaching on the territories of their neigh-: 


venerable pile, one article of great. curi- 
osity will no doubt be pointed out to them, 
namely, the Coronation Chair of our British 
monarchs. Beneath that chair they will 
see a great, rough-looking stone. That 
stone isthe S1a-F ain, or Stone of Destiny ; 
and afew particulars respecting it may prove 
inteiesting. Z'radition identifies this stone 
- with the pillar on which the patriarch Jacob 
reposed .his head when night overtook him 
ashe was journeying towards Padan-aram, 
and, lying down, he dreamed, ‘‘ and behold 
a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of 
it reached to heaven ; and behold the angels 
of Gop ascending and descending on it.’ 
‘And Jacob rose up early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for his 
pillow, and set it up fora pillar, and poured 
oil.upon the top of it. And he called the 
name of that place ‘ Bethel.’’’ After many 
years had passed, this stone was carried by 
the Hicbrews into Egypt, and there it kecame 
the property. of Gathelus, the husband of 
Scota, daughter to King Pharaoh, Both 
Gathelus and his wife respected Moses, and 
heard with fear, though they remained hea- 
thens, the words which the Lorp com- 
manded him to speak. Accordingly, when 
the Children of Israel gathered their cattle 
and, all that they had in the field into their 
houses, because of the ‘‘very grievous hail,”’ 
which the Lord declared he would rain upon 
the Land of Egypt, they also caused their 
servants and their cattle to flee to the 
houses for refuge, and were preserved alive 
when all that remained abroad were smit- 
ten, both man and beast, and every herb of 
the field, and every tree. Immediately after 
this awful manifestation of Gop’s power, 
Gathelus and Scota fled from LKgypt, 
and landed in Spain with many followers, 
haying carried with them Jacob’s Pillow; 
or, the Stone of Destiny.* ‘‘Here Ga- 
thelus builded a citie which he named Bri- 
gantia, and sitting upon his marble stone, 
after the manner of the kings of the Hast, 
he gave laws and ministered justice unto 
his people, thereby to mentein them in 
wealth and quietness,” 

The children of Gathelus reigned in Bri- 


* Holinshed’s Chronicle. 


bours, and at length a descendant of: his, 


named Milo, became the supreme monarch,» 


of all Spain. 
family of sons, one of whom he loved above 


This king had a numerous , 


all the others ; but as this favourite was not. 


23 


“‘ He shall be a king at all events, 


the eldest, he dared not make him his heir, 
said 


the ambitious parent, ‘if not in Spain, it ~ 
may be in some fairer country.’’ On coming’ 
to this resolution, he gave his son, whose” 
name was Simon Breck, the command of:ac 
large army, and bestowing on him the Sia ; 


fail, sent him to ‘The Isles’? to. conquer 
for himself a kingdom, and to govern it. _, 

The young adventurer met with many 
disasters, but at length he landed on_ the 


western coast of Ireland, and passed from’ 
that to Themor or Tarah, where he was. 
crowned, on the Sia-fail, king of Ireland. 
For many centuries afterwards the descen~‘ 
dants of Simon Breck held their court in a°° 
castle or palace which was erected on the: 


hill of Tarah, and each, as he succeeded:to 


the throne, used the stoneas his coronations.,-/ 


chair. Inthe year of the world 3641, howe, 1 
ever, it passed from the hands of the Irish ;, 


and the Scotch, who do not readily let 


things slip through their fingers, gained, — 
possession of it in the following manner :— _. 
In the year 3621, a.m., a king named. , 
Iferchard reigned in Scotland, who had 
married an Irish princess, called Scota, 


after the wife of Gathelus the Egyptian. 
While still young, and beautiful, this second 
Scota died, leaving one son, named Fergus, 


whom she earnestly desired might be sent.” 
to Ireland to receive an education suitable; 


to his exalted position. 


Ferchard, though... 


unwilling to be separated from his only... 
child, complied with the desire of his... 
lamented wife, and also changed the name 
of his country from Caledonia to Scotland, . 


in order to perpetuate her memory. 

Fergus (such was the name of the youn 
prince) lived with his grandfather until 
twenty-one years of age, receiving instruc- 
tion in all the wisdom for which the 
descendants of Simon Breck and his follow- 
ers were then famous; at the close of that 


period his father’s death caused his recall. 


to Scotland, whither he returned, carrying o 
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with him the stone on which his fond 
old relative was anxious he should be 
crowned. Fergus brought it to Argyle- 
shire, and placed it in the castle of Dun- 
staffuage, where he was shortly afterwards 
crowned, in the year of the world 3641, 
330 years before the birth of Curist. In 
this castle the stone was preserved with 
great care during the life of Fergus, and 
for many succeeding generations, till the 
reign of Kenneth i... iff A.p.. 840, 
when it was removed to the abbey of Scone. 
Of this event, and the circumstances which 
led to it, Buchanan thus writes in his 
“ Scottish History 7’ — 

‘Kenneth Il. having enlarged 
kingdom, and settled wholesome 
for the good administration of the govern- 
ment, he further endeavoured to confirm 
the royal authority by mean and trivial 
things almost bordering on superstition 
itself. There was a marble chair, which 
Simon Breccus is reported to have brought 
out of Spain into Ireland, and which 
Fergus, the son of Ferchard, is also said to 
have brought over into Scotland and placed 
in Argyle. This stone Kenneth removed 
out of Argyle to Scone, by the river Tay, 
and placed it there enclosed ina wooden 
chair, The kings of Scotland were wont 
to receive both the regal title and insigna, 
sitting in that chair, till the days of Kd- 
ward I., king of England. m3 

The last “king of Scotland who was 
crowned on the Sia-fail was John Baliol, 
who 
“Tn the minister of Scone, “within Scotland 

grond, 

Sittyng upon the regal stone full sound, 

As all the kynges there used had afore, 

On Saint Andrewe’s day, with al joy therefore.” 

Hardynge. 


his 
laws 


The internal dissentions of Scotland in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century were 
extremely favourable to the designs of Ed- 
ward I., who, having formed a league with 
Robert Bruce against John Baliol, defeated 
the latter in a desperate battlenear Dunbar 
and following up his advantage subdued 
the whole nation, which he at once resolved 
to deprive of every vestige of independence. 
With that intent he caused the crown, 
sceptre, and inauguration stone, with 
all public archives, charters, jewels, and 
other things of value to be conveyed 
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to London, there to remain ith -hinb-the -tbne -on! whigh, Hie dopas) togbondany tialh ay) pein 
memorials of his conquest of. "Hoses, 
An ancient chronicler _ thus touchingly. 
recorded this event. “In this chair ally 
kings of Scotland war ay crownit quh il, 
ye tyme of kyng Robert Bruse; in . 
quhais tyme, besyde mony othir cruelties 
done by kyng Edward Lang Schankis, the 
said chair of merbyll was taiken be Inglis- 
men and brocht out of Seone ‘to London, | 
and put into Westmonister, quhare it ye! 
mains to our dayis.” It does not, however, ’ 
appear that the king of England intended 
it to be used as a coronation-chair by his; 
‘ successors, for we find it recorded that “* he 

| ordered it to.be brought to Westminster, 
and to be made thenceforth the chair of the! 
officiating priests.” 

The famous historian, Rapin, after sifraeh” 
ing to the determination of Edward to unite 
the two kingdoms, and mentioning his re-" 
moval into England of the Regalia of Seot- 
land, “‘ together with the famous stone on! 
which the inauguration of their kings was 
performed,” proceeds thus: ‘‘ The people of - 
Scotland had all along placed in that stone 
a kind of fatality. They fancied that 
whilst it remained in their country the 
State would be unshaken, but the moment: 
it should be removed elsewhere, great Té- 
volutions would ensue ; for this. reason Ra 
ward carried it away, to create in'the Scots” 
a belief that the time of a dissolution of 
their monarchy was come, and to lessen 
their hopes of recovering their liberty.’ ../ 


Until the reign of Edward III, ‘they 
made no effort to regain possession, of. 
their regretted treasure; but it was then 
not only the subject of an express article of. 
a treaty of peace between Edward and 
David II. of Scotland, but also of a 
political conference. There. still exists ‘a 
writ of Privy Seal, dated at Bordesly, J uly. 
the 1st, 1328, anddireeted to the Abbot and 
Convent at Westminster, wherein king 
Edward IIL, after reciting that “his. 
council had in Parliament, held at North-. 
ampton, agreed that the stone whereupon 
the kings of Scotland used tu sit at the Rare 
of their coronation, and which was then 
keeping of that Abbot and Convent, shou 
be sent to Scotland, and that he had ordered. 
the sheriffs of London to receive the same 
by indenture, and cause it tobe ahs to. 
the Queen Mother.” 
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PERSEVERANCE.—A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus: “Time and patience will 
convert a mulberry leaf into silk.” How encouraging is this lesson to the impatient a 
desponding. And what difficulty is there that man should quail at, when a worm | can 


accomplish so much from the leaf of a mulberry ? 


y 
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JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Tre distinguished writer whose name stands at the head of this notice, has just 
closed a long and honoured life, and we deem it a fitting act to pay a brief tribute 
of respect to the memory of one whose works are marked not more by great genius 
than by the highest healthfulness and purity of sentiment. The circumstances 
under which she has been removed from the world of her sympathies and her fame 
forbid us to cherish the grief so frequently occasioned by the death of those we 
haye learned to loye and admire ; for the measure of her days was filled up, her 
eminent gifts had been long and worthily employed, and with a consciousness that 
her work was done, in peaceful and strict seclusion she had waited her summons to 
the reward of the just. 

Joanna Baillie was one of the last surviving literary contemporaries of the age 
in which Johnson and Goldsmith, Burke and Reynolds flourished. Her career as 
a writer commenced at an early age, and she succeeded, whilst still a girl, in 
securing for her writings (at that time published anonymously) a high place 
amongst the great names which then presided in the world of letters. -Her poems 
are partly descriptive and partly dramatic; the latter being more adapted for perusal 
in the family or the study, than for representationon the stage. Some of her plays, 
however, were illustrated by Kemble, Kean, Miss O’Neil, and other eminent actors, 
and, as theatrical pieces, achieved a temporary success. This, however, was all; 
nor must the fact of their failure to hold a permanent place in the acted drama be 
attributed to demerit. In character and construction they were essentially poems, 
and as such enjoy a reputation for grace, beauty, and true poetic inspiration, which 
no lapse of time will probably weaken. The Series of piays, in which it is attempted 
to delineate the stronger passions of the mind, each passion being the subject of a tragedy 
and a comedy ; and some volumes of miscellaneous dramas, constitute this division 
of Miss Baillie’s literary productions, which were published at intervals, ranging 
between 1798 and 1836, Of her other writings, the principal is the “ Birthday,” 
addressed to a maiden sister, who was her companion during the greater period of 
her life. ‘This poem is enriched with beautiful pictures of the child-life of the 
writer, and abounds in records of the associations and affections of home. The 
character, indeed, of this gifted lady received its truest development in the simple 
and unostentatious incidents of domestic life. Though she wrote of human pas- 
sions, she loved not to mingle with the great world, which was the busiest scene 
oftheir display. An extensive popularity, and an acquaintance with the most 
illustrious of her contemporaries failed to draw her forth from her loved seclusion. 
Her ear never thirsted to drink in the plaudits of society, and she knew not the 
. little ambition of being gazed at and lionized. Observing the unobtrusive duties 
and charities of private life, loved by the few who personally knew her, and 
admired and respected by the thousands without who knew her through her 
writings, she lived to reach the patriarchical age of eighty-nine. 

Joanna Baillie was the daughter of a Scottish clergyman, and numbered many 
men eminent for position and attainments amongst her family connections, Sir 
William Baillie, a celebrated London physician, was her brother, and Dr. Wm. 
Hunter her maternal uncle. The birth-place of the poetess was the Manse of 
Bothwell near the river Clyde. It only remains for us to add the last record— 
she died at Blackheath, on Sunday evening, the 23d of February. 
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IpLENESs.—Said the distinguished Chatham to his son, ‘‘ I would have inscribed on 
the curtams of your bed, and the walls of your chamber, ‘If you do not rise early, you 
can never make progress in anything. If you do not set apart your hours of reading, if 
you suffer yourself or any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip through 
Your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by yourself.’ ” 
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JUVENILE CABINET. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ARITHMETIC. 

An eastern prince was so much delighted 
with the game of chess, which had been de- 
vised for his amusement, that he desired 
the inventor toname his ownreward. The 
philosopher, however, was too modest to 
seize the opportunity of enriching himself ; 
he; merely. begged of his royal master a 
grain of corn for each square on the chess 
table, doubling the nnmber in proceeding 
from the first to the sixty-fourth square. 
The king, honoring his moderation, made 
no scruple of consenting to his demand; 
but on his treasurer making the necessary 
calculations, he was somewhat surprised to 
findthat he hadengaged to give away the im- 
possible quantity ef 87,076,425,546 692,656 
grains of corn, equal to the whole contained 
in16,384 towns, each having 1,024 granaries 
of 174,762 measures, each consisting of 
2;768 grains. 

Be not aftronted, at ajest. If one throw 
salt at thee, thou wilt receive no harm 
unless thou hast sore places. 

A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

During a war in Germany, the captain 
of a troop of cavalry was ordered: out ona 
foraging party. He marched at the heud 
of his troop to the quarter assigned him—a 
solitary vale, uncultivated, and nearly 
eovered with. wood. In the middle of it 
stood.a small cottage, the residence of a 
poor man, one of the Moravian brethren. 
On perceiving the hut, the captain knocked 
at the door, when the aged pious son of 
poverty made his appearance. His beard 
and locks were silvered by age, while his 
eountenance bespoke that inward peaee 
which the world cannot give nor take away. 
‘‘Father,” said the officer, ‘‘show me a 
field where I can set my troops a foraging.”’ 
‘* T will presently, if you will follow me,” 
replied the good old man. After leaving 
the valley some fifteen minutes’ march, 
they found a fine field of barley. ‘‘ There 
is the very thing we want,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘* Have patience for a few minutes,” 
replied his guide, ‘‘and you shall be satis- 
fied.” They went on about the distance of 
_ a quarter of a league farther, when they 
arrived at another field of barley. The 
‘troops immediately dismounted, cut down 


‘the, grain, bound it up, and remounted, 


while the guide looked on. When they 
were about to depart, the officer said, 
* Father, you have given yourself and us 
unnecessary trouble, in coming so far; the 
‘field we first came to was much better than 
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y ewerb yac-yaM 
ion} anolisiscdst 
this.” ‘Very true, sir,” replied the) old; 
man, ‘* but it was not mine.” (is* Jiroritivr 
e satin Yo 
RAGGED SCHOOLS IN LONDON) lind 


In London and suburbs” there’ are 95: 
Ragged schools, attended -by more than: 
10,000 children, taught by nearly 1,400,un-; 
paid teachers. ©The majorityiof, them are; 
open during the week as well as on Sunday,, 
where vagrant children are ited apd, Pant : 
clothed, and taught either in the. ay oF 
evening. Connected with them are He in- 
dustrial classes,” in whieh young ‘men 
are instructed in the trades during ‘the’ 
evening. fe ile ety ai sii 
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It is only shallow-minded pretenders W 0 
either make distinguished origin a matter’ 
of personal merit or obscure origin a matter 
of personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing 
at the humble condition of early life affeet 
nobody in America but those who-°are 
foolish enough to indulge in them, and they 
are generally sufficiently punished »by: the 
published rebuke. A man. whois; mot 
ashamed of himself, need not be ashamed of 
his early condition. eid xays0e suid 

It did not happen to. me to.be born in, 
log-cabin, but my elder brothers and siste 
were born in a log-cabin, raised among t 
snow-drifts of New Hampshire, ata periot 
so early that when the smoke first rose’ from 
its rude chimney, and curled over the frozen 
hill, there was no similar evidence ofia 
white man’s habitation between it) and’ tho 
settlements on the rivers’ of ‘Canada; «li 
remains still exist; I make it an,annual 
visit. I carry my children to it to teach 
them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them, I love 
to dwell on the tender recollections, the 
kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
narrations and incidents, which mingle with 
all I know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those whovin- 


% 


the fire and blood of seven years’ revolu- 
tionary war shrunk from no toil, no sacri- 
fice, to serve his country, and to raise “hi 
children to a condition better than his own, 
may my name, and the name of my poste- 
rity, be blotted for ever from the memory 
of mankind !— Daniel Webster. © > > | 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


May-pay draws on apace; and it is positively affirmed that, in spite of the vast 
preparations that are yet to be made before the Industrial Show, can;be opened, 
the Commissioners will keep faith with the public, and the great event lof) the ‘year 
without fail really come off at the appointed time. The reception and arrangement, 
of British goods has proceeded with the utmost activity, and) the’ part of the 
building allotted to these native productions continues to exhibit a scene of bustle 
suchas we seldom behold. ‘The arrivals from foreign parts have not been so rapid 
as*was anticipated, but several causes have existed for this sufficient to account for 
ity but which we believe now are happily removed. 'The American contributions 
have ‘reached Southampton, having been despatched by the United States Govern~ 
mént in a magnificent specimen of naval architecture, the St. Lawrence frigate. 
This vessel,’ on its return home, is to carry back from Paris the remains of Paul. 
Jones, a celebrated naval officer, who served in the War of Independence under the 
American Congress. ‘The largest European contributor to the Exhibition is, of 
course, our near neighbour, France, and some serious misunderstandings on the 
subject of space between the French and English Governments have only recently 
been adjusted. The Commissioners haying allotted to the French exhibitors 
10,000 feet of space, that. quantity was claimed irrespective of passages, &c.,—a 
claim which was for some time resisted, but ultimately yielded to, and the ship- 
ee the French specimens of industry immediately proceeded again with 
lacrity. 

fecal all the foreign Governments have pronounced favourably of the Exhi- 
bition, and afforded their subjects facilities both for visiting and competing in it, 
Russia especially, has acted well in this matter. Our readers would find it scarcely 
possible to form an. idea of the difficulties which lie in the way of the traveller in that 
country, and the cast of Europe generally. Free as we are to go, like the wind, 
whither we list, we know nothing of the incessant surveillance exercised by the 
paternal care of the Czar on every movement of his subject, and if any one, how 
high soever his rank, conceive the daring project of visiting a foreign land—England 
to wit—the express permission of His Imperial Majesty must first be sought and 
obtained. It is, therefore, no slight homage paid by the Emperor of all the Russias 
9, the beneficent genius of the Industrial Show, and no slight acknowledgment of 
its,social and commercial value, that he has proclaimed full permission to as many 
of his lieges as may be disposed to pay a visit during the summer to the wonders of 
London. Some lesser potentates have shown a narrower spirit, King Ferdinand 
of Naples—better known amongst politicians as King Bombo—has forbidden, his 
people to come to a country of such dangerous freedom as England, and so. full of 
dangerous materials collected from revolutionary Europe as England may be during 
the season of foreign visits. We should have been glad to welcome our Neapolitan 
friends ; but doubtless the King is right in fearing, that amidst our free institutions 
and habitual independence of thought and manners, they would have ‘learned too 
much.’’ to settle down as contentedly as heretofore with the brutal despotism of 
that unhappy land. Naples is without doubt the worst governed and the most 
tyrannised-over monarchy of Europe, and in the present act of policy King Ferdi- 
nand/will in all. probability stand ‘ alone in his glory.’’ 

» ‘The distribution of the limited amount of space at the disposal of the authorities 
has, of course, proved a delicate and difficult task. There were so many conflicting 
claims to be met, so many natural susceptibilities and jealousies to be considered, 
that very great tact, discretion, and patience became indispensable. The liberal 
‘spirit displayed by North Germany, Sweden, and the United States, have been 
found of very great help in smoothing the path of the Commissioners. ‘Io provide 
the increased space demanded by France, the countries we have named consented 
in,a very handsome manner to give up portions that had been allotted to them, and 
‘which they fortunately found themselves in a position to dispense with. Rival 
tlaims have thus been met without any appearance of partiality or injustice. ~~ 

In the original announcements of the Commissioners, there were many points on 
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which we animadverted, and some of them have since undergone revision. In/other: 
points, the Commissioners have adhered -to their first decision... On the much-; 
vexed question of affixing prices to the articles exhibited, in order to show,the.cost 
of production, the refusal to allow the practice is still persisted in, though itis. un», 
derstood that exhibitors will be allowed to distribute in the Building any informa-: 
tion they please on the subject in the shape of handbills or otherwise. This per-_ 
mission will partly remove the objection we have repeatedly urged against..the 
prohibition (on the ground that in common useful articles cheapness is a main 
element of excellence), but we must regard it as a clumsy mode of attaining an, 
object which might have been much more simply secured; In connection with. 
other matters we have adverted to—such as the terms of agreement with railway. 
companies, &c.—we have already pointed out that the remedy for any eyils that 
may be complained of lies with the intending visitors themselves, We must. 
continue to urge them to look after their own interests. Let every excursion party, 
upon engaging a train, make an express stipulation that the carriages used shall be 
covered, and that they shall travel at a reasonable rate of speed. rage Paeds 
Extensive preparations are progressing about town generally, as well as. within 
the walls of the Glass Palace. ‘Tradesmen are furbishing up their shop -fronts— 
various arrangements are being made for the convenience of street-folks, such as 
re-blacking and polishing boots in dirty weather, &c. &c.—the proprietors of the 
various public amusements are busy in catering for the anticipated demand—the 
public parks are being put in trim, their paths newly gravelled, and their entrances. 
improved and multiplied—Buckingham Palace, with its architectural additions, is _ 
being thrown open to sight—and all bids fair to make the approaching season. 
worthy its great event. bovere 
With respect to the subject of lodgings, we find it most difficult to chronicle in our’ 
pages the progress made in our Registration scheme, and to answer the numerous” 
questions that continue to be put to us. This difficulty arises in great measure from” 
the fact that our large circulation obliges us to go to press so many days before the 
date of publication. We must confess that as yet the response made to our proposal - 
in connection with the Fixed Tariff Register has not been altogether such as.we anti- 
cipated. In saying this, we must guard against being misunderstood. | Sufficient has - 
been done, and continues to be effected, in this branch of the enterprise, to leave no» 
doubt on our minds that, what with private beds, and the great establishménts that’ 
are in process of fitting up, there will be a larger amount of accommodation Of this: 
kind than many persons have at all anticipated. But we find a greater disposition ” 
than we at first expected on the part of housekeepers to fix their own terms rather 
than adopt our tariff, and, consequently, to avail themselves of the classified rather . 
than the free register—i. e., parties prefer paying the fee of 2s. 6d. (1s. 6d., of which, 
thanks to our ‘‘ taxes on knowledge !’’ is swallowed up in advertisement duty), to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of describing their accommodation as they 
please, and announcing their own scale of charges. ‘3 Fg 
In this department we are receiving a great number of inquiries of different kinds— 
more, in truth, than we find it possible to answer in the pages of the Working Man’s - 
Frienp. In fact, as it is, Some of our readers complain of the space oceupied by | 
our replies to correspondents. We fear that these friends, not needing information. 
themselves, or having more direct means of obtaining it, are not sufficiently con- 
siderate of the necessities of others less favourably situated. However, anxious te. 
meet all the requirements of the case, and do as much as we can to satisfy all partiesy 
we haye determined (believing that the great majority of our readers either take ii” 
the StanparD oF I'ruEDOM, or See it in the public news-rooms, or, at any rate,” 


are acquainted with some of its subseribers) to publish information upon all matters — 


of urgency in connection with the Exhibition, and especially such points as may be 

inquired about, in the columns of that Journal. . 
The progress of the Registration we shall of course duly announce, and give the 

fullest information on all points connected with it. The plan we haye proposed 
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for facilitating family accommodation, the loeation ot religious families in religious 
households, &c. &c., is being taken up with much warmth, We are happy to acknow- 
ledge the co-operation of a great number of ministers of religion, who have kindly 
forwarded us the promise of their assistance, Amongst others from whom we have 
received such communications we may name the Revs. Geo. Clayton, |J./Sherman, 
T. E. Thoresby, J. ©. Harrison, R. H. Herschell, W. Forster, &c. &e.) 0) | 

We are happy to find that our French lessons are exciting. great mterest.; (Wel have 
received numerous thanks for their insertion, and we wish to have all’ the room we can 
secure for the supply of matter similarly interesting to all classes of readers. We shall, 
therefore, as we have said, make the SranpArp or Freepom the medium of communi- 
cation with such of our friends as may need fuller or more particular information than 
we are well able to afford them here; such as members of Temperance Societies, who 
may be interested in the progress of the great demonstration ahout to come off—the 
friends of the Peace Movement, who may be anxious about the great Congress it has been 
determined to hold, &c. &c. Another advantage will follow from this arrangement to our 
readers, viz., all the information given will be fresh from week to week, whilst the pre- 
sent publication will be left at more liberty to carry out the great designs for which it was 


established. 


FURTHER AND INGENIOUS TEST OF THE 
STRENGTH OF THE GALLERIES.—A very in- 
genious mode of testing the strength of the 
galleries in the Crystal Palace has been put 
in practice, and the result, as far as it went, 
proved highly satisfactory. It will be re- 
membered that some weeks ago experiments 
were. made, with the same object, in the 
presence of Her Majesty and Prince Albert ; 
buty,. notwithstanding the favourable results 
then obtained, it was considered desirable to 
subject the galleries to some trial which 
might afford a guarantee of their sufficiency 
to bear such crowds of visitors as are ex- 
pected to throng every part of the Exhi- 
bition. Mr. Field, of the firm of Maudslay 
and Field, the well-known and eminent 
engineers, has the merit of having sug- 
gested a very happy method of setting this 
veaata questio at rest. He recommended 
that a number of strong square frames 
should be made, in the interstices of which 
sixty-eight-pound shot should be placed, and 
that these, joined together, and forming 
any weight which might be considered suffi- 
cient for the object in view, should be 
dragged along the galleries. Accordingly, 
seven frames were made, each capable of 
holding 86 cannon balls, of the size just 
mentioned. In this way a pressure of 7} 
tons was teadily obtained, and as it was 
ascertained by Mr. Brunel that the greatest 
weight which could be obtained by packing 
men as closely as possible on any given 
space was 9) lb. to the square foot, such a 
test, representing 100 lb. to the square 
oot, was considered amply sufficient to esta- 


blish the strength and security of the gal- 
leries. The pressure of an ordinary crowd, 
such as that in the pit of a theatre or at a 
meeting, does not exceed from fifty pounds 
to sixty pounds to the square foot, and it 
must be remembered that, as a great part of 
the gallery space will be occupied by light 
articles displayed on stalls, the number of 
spectators that can circulate there at one 
time must be limited. Moreover, the pas- 
sages are made to run at. the sides close to 
the pillars, where the strain is least likely 
to be dangerous. Bearing all these things 
in mind, the experiment now made with 252 
sixty-eight-pounders must be considered 
conclusive. Asin their wooden frames they 
were rolled along by the united strength of 
a large party of Sappers, the pillars and 
girders betrayed no sign of weakness, and 
the flooring of the gallery did not vibrate 
nearly as much as that of a drawing-room 
during a ball. The Executive Committee 
and the principal members of their staff 
watched the experiment with great interest. 
Mr. Cubitt, the engineer-in-chief of the 
building, was also present ; and Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Cobden represented the Royal 
Commission on the occasion. It is Mr. 
Cubitt’s intention to test all the galleries 
in this manner; and as there is no doubt 
that Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s work- 
manship will stand with great ease the trial 
to which it is about to be subjected, we 
trust that henceforward any lingering fears 
that may be entertained by sceptical minds 
ag to the security of the building may be 
finally discarded. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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J. B. (Hoxton.)—All letters respecting the re- 
gistration of lodgings should be addressed to the 
office, 8, Exeter-change, Catherine-street, Strand. 

(:0.C,—AlM goods which arrive later than the 
Istof May will be excluded from the Exhibition. 

JUVENIS.—The whispering gallery of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral is one hundred and forty yards in cir- 
cumference. In this gallery the paintings by Sir 
James Thornhill are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

A VIsIToR.—Every precaution will be taken 
to preserve visitors to the Exhibition from rob- 
bery. The commissioners of. police have in- 
creased the efficiency of their other arrangements 
by the completion of a commodious station-house 
in WaltoD-street, Brompton, capable of contain- 
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TIMID need not doubt of the stabilityoof tie 
building. During the last week the process! 'éf 
testing the galleries, by means of a great moying 
weight, composed of 681b. balls'in frames, has been 
carried on at intervals. Not the slightest indi- 
cation of any flaw or weakness has been detected. 
The total weight employed is 7} tons, 
Curious.—The extent of ‘the’ Tower within 
the wails is about thirteen acres. . The ‘principal 
offices of the Tower shown to strangers are, the 
Ordnance Office and the Grand Storehouse, the 
lower apartment of which contains an immense 
number of canons and other large pieees of Grd- 
nance; the Spanish Armoury,, the, Horse, .Ar- 
moury, and the Jewel Offices; ~ "we 
L. S. D.—The sale of the season'tickets is pro- 


ing thirty-five constables. A second temporary | gressing in a most satisfactory manner; 3\'sum 


station is to be built near Princes-gate for the! nearly amounting 
| received for them. 


purpose of taking charges. 


to £10,000. has» been already 
' eneors os 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. VI. “oes 


In this chapter we shall have a little reading in French. The reader knows the 
first and second (present and imperfect) tenses of ée and of avov, and the present 
tense of marcher, and, through marcher, of the thousands of regular verbs of the 
first conjugation. There are no more important parts of a verb to learn early than 
the infinitive mood and the participles. The infinitive in English, for example, is 
‘to walk,’’ in the present tense; and “to have walked”’ in the) perfect’ tense. 
(‘I walk, thou walkest,’’ &c., are the present tense of, not the infinitive, but, as it 
is called, the indicative mood.) Then, as to the participles, the present,participle 
is ‘“‘ walking ;”” and the past participle is ‘‘ walked,’’ Now, in French the present 
infinitive is marcher (to walk); the perfect infinitive is avoir marehé& (to have 
walked) ; the present participle is marchant (walking) ; and the-past participle is 
marché (walked). "We mention all this because really it forms a most practical and 
available point for early acquisition. For instance, knowing that marché’is the 
past participle, and means “ walked ;”’ if you want to say “1 have walked,”” you 
have simply to use the French in the most obvious and natural manner possible, 
Mou know that J’ai means ‘I have; and, therefore, J’ai marché must mean‘ I 
have walked.’’ On the same principle, you would know immediately what i a 
marché meant. Andsoon in all the persons, and in both numbers of the two 
tenses already learned of avoir, and in those which remain to learn, = 

Nor let the reader suppose that he now knows no more than the participle of the 
one verb marcher, Every other regular verb, ending in er in its present infinitive, 
forms its participle and all its other branches in precisely the same way, , Bearing 
this in mind, would it not be a pity to teach the remaining tenses of marcher by 
means of that one verb, when the reader can learn the self-same forms in instance 
taken from other verbs? It is clearly better that for every new tense we shoul 
take a new verb of the same conjugation, because thus the reader will make direct 
and practical. acquaintance with many verbs, while the one form pervading the 
endings of them all will be equally exhibited. ani, 

Désirer (present tense, infinitive) means ‘to desire.” Therefore, you already 
know its past participle, desiré (desired), and désirant (desiring), its present, par- 
ticiple; and you also knowits present tense indicative, je désire, tu désires, &c., 
exactly like je marche, tu marche, and the rest. The imperfect tense, indicative, is— 


ye ENGLIsH. FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 
I did desire, or was desiring je désirais zhe dazeeray 
‘Thou didst desire, or wast desiring tu désirais - tu dazeeray. >>. 


eel dazeerays®\ 902 
el daxeeray 9% s20% 


al désirait 


‘He‘did desire, or was desiring 
. elle déstrait 


She did, &c, &e; 
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Bice ~ seo Ee den eg fa BR bane th nore steering, 
ENGLISH. . FRENCH. PRONUNCIATION. 

We did desire, or were desiring nous désirions noo dazeereeoang 

Nowdia; Bete 8a} °o vous désiriex yoo dareeree yay. 

w hreyodid, Se key » ils déstraient | | €el Had cere 


Now, we yenture to expect that what the reader has acquired will prevent him 
from: experiencing much difficulty in mastering the French sentences, to which 
we at’ once proceed :— 


«i Hier.-(pronounced hee-air) means ‘yesterday,’ and mais (pronounced may y) 
means‘ but,” and jusgue, as we shall here employ it, may be rendered ‘ quite,’ or 
m? ‘cali the way,”’—it is Paro ced zheesk, 

B21 nde: desirais hier marcher jusqu’ 3)’ Exposition; mais je n’ai pas marché. 

~»Wous avez été’ 1’Exposition. Avez vous été & l’Exposition ? 

““Nonv Je n’y af'pas été. Mais, le général y a été. hoaes 
For the y, see Lesson IV. Quel means ‘ which ;’’ and in the feminine it ‘is 
quelie, 9° 

© Guel Général a été av i Rxpsiion ? Le Duc de Wellington. 


Due means “ duke,’’ and is pronounced very like our English ‘ Dick,” only not 
quite so curt; there is more of u in it, though it be a French w. 
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FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION. 
Tasse cup tass 
Sit ewonsl  ysSeuper supper soopay 
durseoro Manger to eat monzhay 


« Je désire manger mon souper. Dépichez vous, et donnez-moi du lait. Ilyadu 
suere (sugar) dans (in) mon thé; mais il n’y a pas de lait dans ma tasse. Donnez- 
moi dela viande (meat), 


Hor the use of é/ y a, in the above sentence, see Lesson V. 


dress ‘FRENCH: ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION, 
SARIS AB 4966) 1 with avvek 

MSarig aDenain> |’ to-morrow damang 

sei 01) Donner to give dunnay 

ei eigioi Voulez-vous | will you, do you wish tc voollay voo 

bee Déja already dazhah. 


ndVouleterane marcher ayec moi démain jusqu’ 4 l’ Exposition ? 
Non; J’y ai été déja. 
“For y, when thus used, see the end of Lesson IV. 
¥ “Voulez-sous me donner mon souper ? Vous lavez mangé déji. 
_ For the meaning of /e, &c., when coming, as above, immediately before a rath 
only, look at the third paragraph of the Fourth Lesson. 
‘Non. Je ne l’ai pas mangé; et J’ai faim. 


; FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION. 
‘s Grand (masculine) { Eee } grawny 
Grande (feminine) gree grawnd, 


ot avait grande faim; et ila mangé un grand souper. 
~ Désirez vous du fromage ? ? Non; Je ne désire pas du fromage. Donnez du lait au 
Général ; ; il en désire. c 


meng FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION, 
try a Quand when kong 
i Aimer to like, cr to love aymay 
a Sans without song 
eee = Surtoust above all surtoo 


~‘Aimez vous le café sans sucre ? 
~ Oui—Je Paime sans sucre. 
_ Et vous, comment aimez vous le café? Je Vaime avec beaacoup (forthe last word 
consult the Fifth Lesson, towards the end), de sucre, et sans lait. Mais mon pére l’aime 
sans sucre et sans lait; surtout quand il a soif 

Accompagner (pronennced akkoampan-yay) means ‘‘ to accompany ;’’ and therefore 
the reader perceives, from the ending of its present tense infinitive that it belongs to the 
first eonjugation, and is formed in all its parts just like marcher (to walk), donner (to 


? 


369 THE WORKING MAN'S FRIEND, 


give), manger (to eat), préter (to lend), emprunter (to horrow), parler (to speak), and 
thousands of others. The ‘* perfect tense indefinite’’ (so called because, though it refers 
to the past, it does not necessarily refer to any specific period of the past) runs thus, of 
courset-+ / 5 | 


Frenow! Uo) ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 
|| Dat aceompogné.,. , I have accompanied zhay akkoampan-yay = 
Tuas. cocompagné| |, || ||| thouhast ,, tu ah akkoampan-yay 
Ila accompagné he has m8 eel ah akkoampan-yay 
Fille. w accompragné she has a él ah akkoampan-yay oY 
Nous avons accompagné we have ‘i 200-8 avoang-s akkoampan-yay — 
Vous avez. aecompagné youhave ,, ‘000-8 cway-s akkoampan-yay 
Ils ont accompayné they have ,, eel-s oant akkoampan-yayo 
Elles ont eecompagné they haye _,, él-s : 


” § ” 3 whit 

Amuser (to amuse) is conjugated like the other verbs we have given; therefore 

you already knowits participles, and three whole tenses of its indicative mood. The 

last tense we gave was the ‘‘ perfect indefinite ’’—here is the “ perfect definite’’ (so 
called because it refers to the past at some specified time). 


FRENCH, ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION, 
Sanusai I amused zhammuzay 
Tu amusas thou amusedst tu amnuzah 
Tlamusa he amused eel ammuzah 
Elle amusa she amused el ammuzah 
Nous caanusames we amused noo-s ammuzaam 
Vous cmnusates you amused voo-s ammuzaat 
Tis amustrent ‘ they amused eels ammuzair 
Hilles amustrent they amused els ammuzair 


Now we have alittle exercise to reeommend, the importance of which it would be 
impossible to overstate. You perceive we have given each tense in a different verb 
of the same conjugation. Proceed to transpose these—that is to say, to conjugate 
each verb in the tenses we have not given, and then write out on a slate your own 
cross-work and interchanged tenses. It will give you a more sound and thorough 
familiarity with all the forms of the first conjugation than the common plan of ad- 
hering to the same verb throughout. If to this exercise you add the constructing of 
little sentences, strictly within the range of materials we haye already given, you 
will begin to make a more valuable and practical degree of progress than you will 
for some time be fully aware of. Proceed also to fill up the gaps purposely left by 
us in the following exercise :— . x 


The Exhibition of the industry of all nations is in Hyde Park: 
(industrie) tout (mas. sing.) nations (fem. plural) . Hyde Park. 
toute (fem. sing.) : 
tous (mas. plural) eo 
toutes (fem. plural) t 
The building of the Exhibition is very large, and it is a building 
batiment (mas. ) tres (or) grand (mas.) il (mas.) 
bien grande (fem.) elle (fem.) : 
of glass. It is the palace of the working-man, and the temple of all the 
de vitre. palais (mas.) proletaire (mas.) eee 
inventions of this age, 


inventions (fem. plural) ce (mas.) siecle (mas.) 
cette (fern. ) 


This hat is too large for me, 
chapenu (mas.) pour moi. 


[ Want of space compels us to defer till our next Lesson the answers to certain 


queries which, among a great number Jess important,we think well worthy of atten - 
tion. We hope fully to remoye the difficulties of our correspondents, | ensiy 
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